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Preface 


W elcome! This anthology features 53 short stories from the late roth and early 
2oth centuries, during that literary interregnum between the end of Romanti- 
cism and the rise of the modern novel and genre writing market. These stories feature 
tales that are today considered weird—filled with the strange, the unsettling, the dis- 
turbing, and the outlandish. Some of these stories were blockbusters of their day, en- 
Joying critical and popular success. Others were considered literary guilty pleasures— 
entertaining but not to be discussed seriously in mixed company. Still others were once 
popular for a time, but have since fallen into obscurity. And others still are overlooked 
gems from authors whose legacies continue to command prominent bookstore shelf 
space today. All of these stories, collectively, sketch the boundaries of a literary fron- 
tier the outposts of which were filled by intrepid writers that pursuing literary visions 
that may or may not have fit cleanly within the accepted zeitgeist or market needs of 
the day. Such is the courage of artists with something unique to offer. And such is the 
fate of so many authors whose work goes under-appreciated until well the authors 


themselves are no longer around to appreciate it. 


Defining the “Outer Canon” 

In literary study, the Western Canon refers to the extensive body of high-culture work 
revered as the apex of Western thought and expression. The books within the Western 
Canon are widely regarded as classics, forming the foundation for much of Western 
education and reflecting its philosophical principles, but also serving as the base on 
which stand the hopes, aspirations, and expectations of those who tell stories and pub- 
lish tales of their own. Satisfying audiences and enjoying widespread adoration is one 
thing, but to ascend to classical status is to achieve immortality, and what author 


doesn’t secretly yearn for that, at least once? 


This, in turn, feeds the critical expectations that separate the merely good 
from the truly great...or at least empowers those gatekeepers who would do civilization 
some kind of favor by refusing the rudest of efforts from polluting its most vaunted 
literary halls with their presence. Thus does such pretension breed a kind of intellectu- 
al bigotry wherein tales that amaze, inspire and challenge are still denied credibility. 

Such has been the fate of most weird fiction, which until recent years had not 
even enjoyed a collective term by which to reference it. Many weird stories are from 
penny dreadfuls, popular journals, annual story collections, chapbooks, and early pulp 
magazines. There are those that became so popular they transcended categorization 
and simply turned their author into a kind of micro-genre unto themselves. But such 
writers are still weird. They are are just the brightest stars of a constellation we have 
only begun to appreciate as much as it deserves. 

Thus, do we get the name of this book, which does not seek to redefine weird 
fiction—there are many truly excellent scholarly efforts that merit the reader’s atten- 
tion, and this book does not pretend to include itself in that distinguished company. 
But this book does look longingly upon so many authors both known and unknown, 
remembered and forgotten, whose collective oddity create the narrative commonalities 
that would later help to define the horror, fantasy, and science fiction genres—some of 
the most popular literary domains of the 21st century. But it also looks upon all popu- 
lar fiction that has been derided or downgraded by the literati over the years, con- 
demned to the margins of respectability, disinvited to the royal ball of letters. Behind 
those gated doors cavort the darlings of the Western Canon. Outside, in the dark, be- 
neath the singing stars and between the shadows, and above the clouds and beneath the 
waves dwell a body of equal greatness. This, we call the Outer Canon. 

This book means to introduce readers to great stories of yesteryear that have 
inspired so many beloved modern writers. At the time of this writing, speculative fic- 
tion has never been more commercially or critically lauded, nor has it ever seen so 
much volume of new content, both in mainstream publishing avenues and in self-pub- 
lishing. There has never been a better time to write horror, fantasy, or science fiction. 
One day, this enthusiasm may fade, but before it does, let us pause to acknowledge and 
appreciate the great work that helped this golden age of geekery to come about in the 
first place. This too, is the purpose of the Outer Canon. 

All weird fiction is within the Outer Canon, but not everything from the Out- 
er Canon would be considered weird fiction, especially work properly categorized to- 


day as fantasy, horror, or science fiction. That which does, one imagines, comes from 


the days when those same genre labels brought as much disrespect as helpful recogni- 
tion. Being disdained and disregarded at one point is, perhaps, the most vital qualifica- 
tion that unites every Outer Canon resident. And yet, the Outer Canon is a subjective 
descriptor. Just as the Western Canon relies on the endorsement of many arbiters in 
agreement, so too should the Outer Canon. The truth is, for every “An Inhabitant of 
Carcosa” or “The Willows,” there are many, many stories of mediocre or poor quality 
that have faded from memory on their own merits, or lack thereof. Their entry to the 
Outer Canon depends on whether they are once again anointed with an appreciative 


audience. Many stories never are. 


Selection Process and Criteria 

Keeping in mind the kind of literary prejudice that jogged the idea of the Outer Canon 
into being, it would be hypocrisy indeed to relish the exclusion of works while collect- 
ing those within these covers. And yet, there must be some discernment in creating any 
anthology if it is to be anything less than a vast, unreadable catalog of everything that 
can be found. 

The first step here, of course, was to survey modern lists of what are consid- 
ered weird authors. This search was then extended both forward and backward in time; 
forward to 1928 (which ends one epoch of copyright law and starts another) and back- 
ward to the earliest days of the short story, a relatively recent invention and the partic- 
ular province of Edgar Allan Poe, one of the weird’s earliest luminaries. Within this 
band of several decades exist no small number of authors whose experimentations drew 
from the lingering sensibilities of the Gothic movement, the emerging separation of 
science from mysticism, the dawning understanding of humanity’s utter smallness 
among the cosmos, and a newfound liberty to explore the mysterious and macabre. 
This work canvassed any author within this time known to create fantastical, super- 
natural, or dark fare. 

From there, the authors themselves were surveyed for their most popular and 
most appreciated work, with the understanding that some of these have already been so 
frequently anthologized that to include them here brings little value to the reader. 
(Which is partly why, for example, this book features Jack London’s “A Thousand 
Deaths” rather than his macabre classic, “To Build a Fire.”) And yet, there are those 
stories that are so influential that to not include them might drain this collection of 


any worth at all. (Case in point:“’The Yellow Wallpaper” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
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or “The Repairer of Reputations” by Robert W. Chambers). Between those poles came 
the subjective task of selecting stories that display narrative quality and staying power, 
embody the qualities of the Outer Canon, and perhaps showcase stories that otherwise 
deserve more exposure to potential readers. 

The stories selected serve to fill out five main categories. Grouping these sto- 
ries into such easily identifiable buckets was not one say task, as many of them could 
easily qualify for inclusion in other categories. The hope here isn’t to pigeon-hole fic- 
tion that resists pigeon-holing, but to provide the reader with some kind of thematic 
guidance while they tour through this anthology. Hopefully it will make for a more 
pleasurable reading experience. 

The first section, The Maddening, contains tales of what would become 
known as cosmic horror, most clearly typified by the work of H.P. Lovecraft, whose 
work is so distinct that it has become an eponymous literary adjective. Call something 
“Tovecraftian,” and even someone who hasn’t read “The Call of Cthulhu” knows it 
probably deals with tentacles, insanity, and dire deities. 

The second section is The Monstrous, creature features that draw upon that 
immortal tradition of scary stories about things that strike from the darkness—be it 
those places where there is not enough light to see, or those places where our own un- 
derstanding cannot banish the shadows of our own fear. 

The third section is The Macabre, tales of human horror that ride the edge of 
the emergent detective mystery and bring forth stories that prove we do not need 
boogeymen or magic spells to act as our nemesis. We are more than capable of being 
our own worst enemy, and for the most diabolical of reasons, too. 

The fourth section is The Mysterious, tales that involve the dark arts or the 
supernatural forces adjacent to them, whether it be those places just beyond mortal 
sight and not meant for human transgression, or those forces that once unleashed, 
serve only to bring their human participants to ruin. 

The fifth and final section is 74e Malevolent, which draws as much from the 
ancient and honorable ghost story as it does from pagan traditions and the gnawing 
sense that there are predatory forces about that our own beliefs and insight might help 
to describe, but can never adequately define or defend against. 

These stories come from a variety of original sources, nearly all of which are 
publications from the United States and the United Kingdom. Perhaps the ones con- 
sidered the most respectable in their day were literary magazines and journals such as 
The Strand Magazine, Harper’s Monthly Magazine, The Pall Mall Magazine, New 


England Magazine, People’s Favorite Magazine, The London Mercury, Graham’s Illus- 
trated Magazine, and The Californian. Others came from weekly literary reviews, such 
as Household Words and All the Year Round (both published by Charles Dickens), and 
The Speaker. Literary annual anthologies such as The Keepsake and The Broken Shaft 
(aka Unwin’s Xmas Annual) also provided a welcome platform for this kind of fiction, 
even though their authors (Mary Shelley most notably) viewed publishing in such 
venues to be hackwork. And then there were more popular fiction magazines, which 
tended to cast aside literary pretension entirely, such as The Blue Book, The Black Cat, 
and Home Chimes Magazine. These paved the way for what became known as pulp 
magazines, such as 4//-Story Weekly, Argosy, Wonder Stories, The Red Magazine, The 
Tellow Magazine, and Weird Tales. (Weird Tales deserves particular mention; as a pre- 
mier publisher of weird, strange, and speculative fiction in the 1920s and 1930s, more 
stories in this volume come from those pages than from any other, by far.) But stories 
here also were drawn from newspapers and newsletters that published fiction, such as 
San Francisco Newsletter, The Westminster Gazette, The Graphic, and The Argonaut. 
And one was pulled from Horlick’s Magazine, described as a publication of “spiritual- 
ism and the occult.” The rest of the stories come from books of collected short fiction 
featuring a single author. 

These stories and their publications cover a fair bit of ground, but to those 
who would read them, they are best considered to be the first pages of a much bigger 
and deeper education. With a few exceptions, these publications are now artifacts of 
publishing history, but the enterprising reader can easily find archives of them online 
or through any respectable university or public library. They are all worth exploring 
and enjoying. 


Celebrating the Public Domain 

While this book celebrates works and authors of a bygone era (and perhaps stuck in the 
limbo of obscurity), it also celebrates the public domain—the extraordinary expanse of 
work published so long ago that its copyright protections have since expired. 

The work in this book is exclusively from the public domain. All work either 
was published before 1927, or careful research has revealed that its copyright was not 
renewed. As mentioned on this book’s copyright page, this volume makes no effort to 
extend any kind of copyright over the stories contained herein. It is, however, meant to 


give the uninitiated a tantalizing glimpse of the utterly massive amounts of tremendous 
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material that is being preserved online by efforts such as Project Gutenberg, Google 
Books, the Internet Archive, Wikisource, HathiTrust Digital Library, Open Library, 
and ManyBooks, to name a few. All of these sources to a tremendous service by col- 
lecting and preserving work in the public domain so it can be enjoyed by all and not 
slip into oblivion. They deserve our support, and we should give it. 

So why, then, collect from this well of material to publish separately? In a 
word: curation. The back edge of so many tremendous sites like those listed above is 
that in a sea of so much material, it can be impossible to find what one wants, or to even 
browse in the hopes of discovering something compelling. Curation—the thoughtful 
selection of a carefully considered list of items—has become a literary survival skill in 
the Information Age. And this makes the humble anthology—for so long either the 
tool of choice for introductory literary studies or readers looking to get maximum re- 
turn for their coin at the bookseller—especially relevant. 

As the scope of work familiar to modern audiences becomes ever more avail- 
able through the public domain, such work is being republished at a prolific rate. This 
is good for those readers seeking access to otherwise unread classics. However, it is also 
flooding the market with reprints of varying quality. Amid such a wave of reprints, one 
might hope that the anthology might be a way to pull this material together in such a 
way as to give that particular collection a unique quality (if not reading experience). 
One hopes that the effort that goes into a carefully curates anthology will belie any 
suspicions that the effort is merely a cynical attempt to re-publish existing work for 
quick profit. 

To that end, it is worth noting that every single story in this volume can be 
obtained for free online with very little effort. This book was made merely to give a 
certain selection of stories a common home, where their proximity to each other might 
somehow provide their fellows fresh contextual value. An enterprising reader can as- 
semble the stories of this book on their own and judge for themselves by putting them 
in their own order or by creating an anthology of their own. Surely there are worse 
literary fates than to experience a wave of thoughtfully curated anthologies exploring 


various niches of classic fiction. 


A Content Advisory 
Most of this content reflects the editorial style of the times in which they were written, 


including British spelling (e.g., “colour” vs. “color”), archaic spelling (e.g., “connex- 


ion” vs. “connection”), or archaic punctuation (e.g., wall-paper vs. wallpaper, or use 
of single quotation marks around dialogue). No effort has been made to update or cor- 
rect this language, as the language of these tales is as much the lifeblood of their en- 
during quality as the imaginative concepts and dramas they convey. 

That said, some of these stories and their authors are deeply problematic by 
modern standards. Stories featuring particularly offensive language and depictions of 
people and cultures were avoided for this collection. But some of these stories do con- 
tain language or depictions that are unacceptable now, and they were unacceptable 
when they were first published. They are presented here because they are an inextrica- 
ble part of a larger body of fiction whose value lies not in the transgressive language or 
author mentalities they reflect, but the narrative qualities of the fiction itself. 

A special word must be spared for one of the authors in this book, whose 
racism and antisemitism was considered extreme, even in his day: H.P. Lovecraft. 
Widely considered to be one of the greatest horror writers of the 2oth century, his 
white supremacy deeply informed his writing; his inherent fear, suspicion, and disdain 
of other people was something that would manifest itself in the shuddering horror of 
his written work. Lovecraft was the dean of the so-called “Lovecraft Circle,” an influ- 
ential group of pulp writers that included C.L. Moore, Robert E. Howard, Clark Ash- 
ton Smith, August Derleth, Donald Wandrei, and others. He greatly admired more 
than a few stories that appear in this volume, and his impact on weird fiction cannot be 
overstated. And yet, his persona looms large as one of unacceptable animus and bigotry 
toward those unlike him. Which is why, one might imagine, it is important to note that 
in this volume, he is surrounded by writers with whom he might not have kept compa- 
ny otherwise: namely women, Jews, writers not of Anglo-Saxon heritage, and members 
of the LGBTQ+ community. If Lovecraft is turning over in his tomb in R’lyeh be- 
cause of this, he has only himself to blame. 

There are three stories in this volume bearing his stamp. One is “The Call of 
Cthulhu,” for which he receives sole credit. Another is “The Invisible Monster,” for 
which Sonia H. Greene receives credit. She and Lovecraft collaborated on it, but how 
much? We don’t really know. And the third is “The Night Ocean,” which is credited 
to Robert H. Barlow. Barlow and Lovecraft collaborated on it, but again, it is not en- 
tirely clear to what degree. 

It would have been easy to populate this book with many more of Lovecraft’s 
stories, but the truth is that he was but one writer among many when considered in the 


context of the Outer Canon. And, he was not necessarily the greatest among them. 


The harsh truth is that for every reader compelled by his work, there is at least one 
other who finds his prose to be an—ahem—acquired taste. Despite his acclaim now, he 
was largely ignored outside his very particular niche while he was still alive. In his 
time, he found little commercial success for his work, and enjoys his current status 
thanks to a posthumous critical re-evaluation of his work in the 1970s. Otherwise, he 
would have been relegated to the territory of literary guttersnipes whose work and 
whose bigotry remain inexorably linked. 

And yet, there is underway a laudable effort to re-contextualize the cosmic 
horror concepts of Lovecraft’s work outside of Lovecraft himself. Matt RufPs 2016 
novel Lovecraft Country is a particularly fine example of this, using the terms of Love- 
craftian cosmic horror to underscore the far more intimate and immediate horror of 
Lovecraftian racial and ethnic prejudice. Let Lovecraft’s work in this volume be re- 
garded in that light: not as a means of championing the author’s personal views (which 
deserve no champion), but as an effort to celebrate fiction that, in turn, inspired a new 
and influential kind of horror. 

Put another way: H.P. Lovecraft was a hugely influential writer but a deeply 
flawed human being whose shortcomings fueled and advanced his art. Separating the 
art from the artist is never easy, but in some cases it is certainly worth the effort. On 


that count, Lovecraft leads by example. 


Bill Coffin 


Part | 
THE MADDENING 


AN INHABITANT OF CARCOSA 


Ambrose Bierce 


San Francisco Newsletter, 25 December 1886 


For there be divers sorts of death—some wherein the body remaineth; and in some it van- 
isheth quite away with the spirit. This commonly occurreth only in solitude (such is God's 
will) and, none seeing the end, we say the man is lost, or gone on a long journey—which 
indeed he hath; but sometimes it hath happened in sight of many, as abundant testimony 
showeth. In one kind of death the spirit also dieth, and this it hath been known to do 
while yet the body was in vigor for many years. Sometimes, as is veritably attested, it 
dieth with the body, but after a season is raised up again in that place where the body did 
decay. 


ondering these words of Hali (whom God rest) and questioning their full meaning, 
P as one who, having an intimation, yet doubts if there be not something behind, 
other than that which he has discerned, I noted not whither I had strayed until a sud- 
den chill wind striking my face revived in me a sense of my surroundings. I observed 
with astonishment that everything seemed unfamiliar. On every side of me stretched a 
bleak and desolate expanse of plain, covered with a tall overgrowth of sere grass, which 
rustled and whistled in the autumn wind with heaven knows what mysterious and dis- 
quieting suggestion. Protruded at long intervals above it, stood strangely shaped and 
somber-colored rocks, which seemed to have an understanding with one another and 
to exchange looks of uncomfortable significance, as if they had reared their heads to 
watch the issue of some foreseen event. A few blasted trees here and there appeared as 
leaders in this malevolent conspiracy of silent expectation. 

The day, I thought, must be far advanced, though the sun was invisible; and al- 
though sensible that the air was raw and chill my consciousness of that fact was rather 
mental than physical—I had no feeling of discomfort. Over all the dismal landscape a 
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canopy of low, lead-colored clouds hung like a visible curse. In all this there were a 
menace and a portent—a hint of evil, an intimation of doom. Bird, beast, or insect 
there was none. The wind sighed in the bare branches of the dead trees and the gray 
grass bent to whisper its dread secret to the earth; but no other sound nor motion broke 
the awful repose of that dismal place. 

I observed in the herbage a number of weather-worn stones, evidently shaped with 
tools. They were broken, covered with moss and half sunken in the earth. Some lay 
prostrate, some leaned at various angles, none was vertical. They were obviously head- 
stones of graves, though the graves themselves no longer existed as either mounds or 
depressions; the years had leveled all. Scattered here and there, more massive blocks 
showed where some pompous tomb or ambitious monument had once flung its feeble 
defiance at oblivion. So old seemed these relics, these vestiges of vanity and memorials 
of affection and piety, so battered and worn and stained—so neglected, deserted, for- 
gotten the place, that I could not help thinking myself the discoverer of the burial- 
ground ofa prehistoric race of men whose very name was long extinct. 

Filled with these reflections, I was for some time heedless of the sequence of my 
own experiences, but soon I thought, “How came I hither?” A moment’s reflection 
seemed to make this all clear and explain at the same time, though in a disquieting way, 
the singular character with which my fancy had invested all that I saw or heard. I was 
ill. I remembered now that I had been prostrated by a sudden fever, and that my family 
had told me that in my periods of delirium I had constantly cried out for liberty and 
air, and had been held in bed to prevent my escape out-of-doors. Now I had eluded the 
vigilance of my attendants and had wandered hither to—to where? I could not conjec- 
ture. Clearly I was at a considerable distance from the city where I dwelt—the ancient 
and famous city of Carcosa. 

No signs of human life were anywhere visible nor audible; no rising smoke, no 
watch-dog’s bark, no lowing of cattle, no shouts of children at play—nothing but that 
dismal burial-place, with its air of mystery and dread, due to my own disordered brain. 
Was I not becoming again delirious, there beyond human aid? Was it not indeed a// an 
illusion of my madness? I called aloud the names of my wives and sons, reached out my 
hands in search of theirs, even as I walked among the crumbling stones and in the 
withered grass. 

A noise behind me caused me to turn about. A wild animal—a lynx—was ap- 
proaching. The thought came to me: If I break down here in the desert—if the fever 
return and I fail, this beast will be at my throat. I sprang toward it, shouting. It trotted 
tranquilly by within a hand’s breadth of me and disappeared behind a rock. 

A moment later a man’s head appeared to rise out of the ground a short distance 
away. He was ascending the farther slope of a low hill whose crest was hardly to be 
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distinguished from the general level. His whole figure soon came into view against the 
background of gray cloud. He was half naked, half clad in skins. His hair was un- 
kempt, his beard long and ragged. In one hand he carried a bow and arrow; the other 
held a blazing torch with a long trail of black smoke. He walked slowly and with cau- 
tion, as if he feared falling into some open grave concealed by the tall grass. This 
strange apparition surprised but did not alarm, and taking such a course as to intercept 
him I met him almost face to face, accosting him with the familiar salutation, “God 
keep you.” 

He gave no heed, nor did he arrest his pace. 

“Good stranger,” I continued, “I am ill and lost. Direct me, I beseech you, to 
Carcosa.” 

The man broke into a barbarous chant in an unknown tongue, passing on and 
away. 

An owl on the branch of a decayed tree hooted dismally and was answered by an- 
other in the distance. Looking upward, I saw through a sudden rift in the clouds Alde- 
baran and the Hyades! In all this there was a hint of night—the lynx, the man with the 
torch, the owl. Yet I saw—I saw even the stars in absence of the darkness. I saw, but 
was apparently not seen nor heard. Under what awful spell did I exist? 

I seated myself at the root of a great tree, seriously to consider what it were best to 
do. That I was mad I could no longer doubt, yet recognized a ground of doubt in the 
conviction. Of fever I had no trace. I had, withal, a sense of exhilaration and vigor 
altogether unknown to me—a feeling of mental and physical exaltation. My senses 
seemed all alert; I could feel the air as a ponderous substance; I could hear the silence. 

A great root of the giant tree against whose trunk I leaned as I sat held inclosed in 
its grasp a slab of stone, a part of which protruded into a recess formed by another root. 
The stone was thus partly protected from the weather, though greatly decomposed. Its 
edges were worn round, its corners eaten away, its surface deeply furrowed and scaled. 
Glittering particles of mica were visible in the earth about it—vestiges of its decompo- 
sition. This stone had apparently marked the grave out of which the tree had sprung 
ages ago. The tree’s exacting roots had robbed the grave and made the stone a prisoner. 

A sudden wind pushed some dry leaves and twigs from the uppermost face of the 
stone; I saw the low-relief letters of an inscription and bent to read it. God in Heaven! 
my name in full!—the date of my birth!—the date of my death! 

A level shaft of light illuminated the whole side of the tree as I sprang to my feet 
in terror. The sun was rising in the rosy east. I stood between the tree and his broad red 
disk—no shadow darkened the trunk! 

A chorus of howling wolves saluted the dawn. I saw them sitting on their haunch- 
es, singly and in groups, on the summits of irregular mounds and tumuli filling a half 
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of my desert prospect and extending to the horizon. And then I knew that these were 
ruins of the ancient and famous city of Carcosa. 


Such are the facts imparted to the medium Bayrolles by the spirit Hoseib Alar Ro- 
bardin. 
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THE REPAIRER OF REPUTATIONS 


Robert W Chambers 
The King in Yellow, 1895 


“Ne raillons pas les fous; leur folie dure plus longtemps que la notre... Voila toute la 
difference.” 


T oward the end of the year 1920 the Government of the United States had practi- 
cally completed the programme, adopted during the last months of President 
Winthrop’s administration. The country was apparently tranquil. Everybody knows 
how the Tariffand Labour questions were settled. The war with Germany, incident on 
that country’s seizure of the Samoan Islands, had left no visible scars upon the repub- 
lic, and the temporary occupation of Norfolk by the invading army had been forgotten 
in the joy over repeated naval victories, and the subsequent ridiculous plight of General 
Von Gartenlaube’s forces in the State of New Jersey. The Cuban and Hawaiian invest- 
ments had paid one hundred per cent and the territory of Samoa was well worth its cost 
as a coaling station. The country was in a superb state of defence. Every coast city had 
been well supplied with land fortifications; the army under the parental eye of the 
General Staff, organized according to the Prussian system, had been increased to 
300,000 men, with a territorial reserve of a million; and six magnificent squadrons of 
cruisers and battle-ships patrolled the six stations of the navigable seas, leaving a steam 
reserve amply fitted to control home waters. The gentlemen from the West had at last 
been constrained to acknowledge that a college for the training of diplomats was as 
necessary as law schools are for the training of barristers; consequently we were no 
longer represented abroad by incompetent patriots. The nation was prosperous; 
Chicago, for a moment paralyzed after a second great fire, had risen from its ruins, 
white and imperial, and more beautiful than the white city which had been built for its 
plaything in 1893. Everywhere good architecture was replacing bad, and even in New 
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York, a sudden craving for decency had swept away a great portion of the existing hor- 
rors. Streets had been widened, properly paved and lighted, trees had been planted, 
squares laid out, elevated structures demolished and underground roads built to re- 
place them. The new government buildings and barracks were fine bits of architecture, 
and the long system of stone quays which completely surrounded the island had been 
turned into parks which proved a god-send to the population. The subsidizing of the 
state theatre and state opera brought its own reward. The United States National 
Academy of Design was much like European institutions of the same kind. Nobody 
envied the Secretary of Fine Arts, either his cabinet position or his portfolio. The Sec- 
retary of Forestry and Game Preservation had a much easier time, thanks to the new 
system of National Mounted Police. We had profited well by the latest treaties with 
France and England; the exclusion of foreign-born Jews as a measure of self-preserva- 
tion, the settlement of the new independent negro state of Suanee, the checking of 
immigration, the new laws concerning naturalization, and the gradual centralization 
of power in the executive all contributed to national calm and prosperity. When the 
Government solved the Indian problem and squadrons of Indian cavalry scouts in na- 
tive costume were substituted for the pitiable organizations tacked on to the tail of 
skeletonized regiments by a former Secretary of War, the nation drew a long sigh of 
relief. When, after the colossal Congress of Religions, bigotry and intolerance were 
laid in their graves and kindness and charity began to draw warring sects together, 
many thought the millennium had arrived, at least in the new world which after all is a 
world by itself. 

But self-preservation is the first law, and the United States had to look on in help- 
less sorrow as Germany, Italy, Spain and Belgium writhed in the throes of Anarchy, 
while Russia, watching from the Caucasus, stooped and bound them one by one. 

In the city of New York the summer of 1899 was signalized by the dismantling of 
the Elevated Railroads. The summer of 1900 will live in the memories of New York 
people for many a cycle; the Dodge Statue was removed in that year. In the following 
winter began that agitation for the repeal of the laws prohibiting suicide which bore its 
final fruit in the month of April, 1920, when the first Government Lethal Chamber 
was opened on Washington Square. 

I had walked down that day from Dr. Archer’s house on Madison Avenue, where I 
had been as a mere formality. Ever since that fall from my horse, four years before, I 
had been troubled at times with pains in the back of my head and neck, but now for 
months they had been absent, and the doctor sent me away that day saying there was 
nothing more to be cured in me. It was hardly worth his fee to be told that; I knew it 
myself. Still I did not grudge him the money. What I minded was the mistake which he 
made at first. When they picked me up from the pavement where I lay unconscious, 
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and somebody had mercifully sent a bullet through my horse’s head, I was carried to 
Dr. Archer, and he, pronouncing my brain affected, placed me in his private asylum 
where I was obliged to endure treatment for insanity. At last he decided that I was well, 
and I, knowing that my mind had always been as sound as his, if not sounder, “paid my 
tuition” as he jokingly called it, and left. I told him, smiling, that I would get even 
with him for his mistake, and he laughed heartily, and asked me to call once in a while. 
I did so, hoping for a chance to even up accounts, but he gave me none, and I told him 
I would wait. 

The fall from my horse had fortunately left no evil results; on the contrary it had 
changed my whole character for the better. From a lazy young man about town, I had 
become active, energetic, temperate, and above all—oh, above all else—ambitious. 
There was only one thing which troubled me, I laughed at my own uneasiness, and yet 
it troubled me. 

During my convalescence I had bought and read for the first time, The King in 
Yellow. I remember after finishing the first act that it occurred to me that I had better 
stop. I started up and flung the book into the fireplace; the volume struck the barred 
grate and fell open on the hearth in the firelight. If I had not caught a glimpse of the 
opening words in the second act I should never have finished it, but as I stooped to pick 
it up, my eyes became riveted to the open page, and with a cry of terror, or perhaps it 
was of joy so poignant that I suffered in every nerve, I snatched the thing out of the 
coals and crept shaking to my bedroom, where I read it and reread it, and wept and 
laughed and trembled with a horror which at times assails me yet. ‘This is the thing that 
troubles me, for I cannot forget Carcosa where black stars hang in the heavens; where 
the shadows of men’s thoughts lengthen in the afternoon, when the twin suns sink into 
the lake of Hali; and my mind will bear for ever the memory of the Pallid Mask. I pray 
God will curse the writer, as the writer has cursed the world with this beautiful, stu- 
pendous creation, terrible in its simplicity, irresistible in its truth—a world which now 
trembles before the King in Yellow. When the French Government seized the translat- 
ed copies which had just arrived in Paris, London, of course, became eager to read it. It 
is well known how the book spread like an infectious disease, from city to city, from 
continent to continent, barred out here, confiscated there, denounced by Press and 
pulpit, censured even by the most advanced of literary anarchists. No definite princi- 
ples had been violated in those wicked pages, no doctrine promulgated, no convictions 
outraged. It could not be judged by any known standard, yet, although it was acknowl- 
edged that the supreme note of art had been struck in The King in Yellow, all felt that 
human nature could not bear the strain, nor thrive on words in which the essence of 
purest poison lurked. The very banality and innocence of the first act only allowed the 
blow to fall afterward with more awful effect. 
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It was, I remember, the 13th day of April, 1920, that the first Government Lethal 
Chamber was established on the south side of Washington Square, between Wooster 
Street and South Fifth Avenue. The block which had formerly consisted of a lot of 
shabby old buildings, used as cafés and restaurants for foreigners, had been acquired by 
the Government in the winter of 1898. The French and Italian cafés and restaurants 
were torn down; the whole block was enclosed by a gilded iron railing, and converted 
into a lovely garden with lawns, flowers and fountains. In the centre of the garden 
stood a small, white building, severely classical in architecture, and surrounded by 
thickets of flowers. Six Ionic columns supported the roof, and the single door was of 
bronze. A splendid marble group of the “Fates” stood before the door, the work of a 
young American sculptor, Boris Yvain, who had died in Paris when only twenty-three 
years old. 

The inauguration ceremonies were in progress as I crossed University Place and 
entered the square. I threaded my way through the silent throng of spectators, but was 
stopped at Fourth Street by a cordon of police. A regiment of United States lancers 
were drawn up in a hollow square round the Lethal Chamber. On a raised tribune fac- 
ing Washington Park stood the Governor of New York, and behind him were grouped 
the Mayor of New York and Brooklyn, the Inspector-General of Police, the Comman- 
dant of the state troops, Colonel Livingston, military aid to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, General Blount, commanding at Governor’s Island, Major-General Hamil- 
ton, commanding the garrison of New York and Brooklyn, Admiral Buffby of the fleet 
in the North River, Surgeon-General Lanceford, the staff of the National Free Hospi- 
tal, Senators Wyse and Franklin of New York, and the Commissioner of Public Works. 
The tribune was surrounded by a squadron of hussars of the National Guard. 

The Governor was finishing his reply to the short speech of the Surgeon-General. 
I heard him say: “The laws prohibiting suicide and providing punishment for any at- 
tempt at self-destruction have been repealed. The Government has seen fit to ac- 
knowledge the right of man to end an existence which may have become intolerable to 
him, through physical suffering or mental despair. It is believed that the community 
will be benefited by the removal of such people from their midst. Since the passage of 
this law, the number of suicides in the United States has not increased. Now the Gov- 
ernment has determined to establish a Lethal Chamber in every city, town and village 
in the country, it remains to be seen whether or not that class of human creatures from 
whose desponding ranks new victims of self-destruction fall daily will accept the relief 
thus provided.” He paused, and turned to the white Lethal Chamber. The silence in 
the street was absolute. “There a painless death awaits him who can no longer bear the 
sorrows of this life. If death is welcome let him seek it there.” Then quickly turning to 
the military aid of the President’s household, he said, “I declare the Lethal Chamber 
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open,” and again facing the vast crowd he cried in a clear voice: “Citizens of New York 
and of the United States of America, through me the Government declares the Lethal 
Chamber to be open.” 

The solemn hush was broken by a sharp cry of command, the squadron of hussars 
filed after the Governor’s carriage, the lancers wheeled and formed along Fifth Avenue 
to wait for the commandant of the garrison, and the mounted police followed them. I 
left the crowd to gape and stare at the white marble Death Chamber, and, crossing 
South Fifth Avenue, walked along the western side of that thoroughfare to Bleecker 
Street. Then I turned to the right and stopped before a dingy shop which bore the 
sign: 

HAWBERK, ARMOURER. 

I glanced in at the doorway and saw Hawberk busy in his little shop at the end of 
the hall. He looked up, and catching sight of me cried in his deep, hearty voice, “Come 
in, Mr. Castaigne!” Constance, his daughter, rose to meet me as I crossed the thresh- 
old, and held out her pretty hand, but I saw the blush of disappointment on her cheeks, 
and knew that it was another Castaigne she had expected, my cousin Louis. I smiled at 
her confusion and complimented her on the banner she was embroidering from a 
coloured plate. Old Hawberk sat riveting the worn greaves of some ancient suit of ar- 
mour, and the ting! ting! ting! of his little hammer sounded pleasantly in the quaint 
shop. Presently he dropped his hammer, and fussed about for a moment with a tiny 
wrench. The soft clash of the mail sent a thrill of pleasure through me. I loved to hear 
the music of steel brushing against steel, the mellow shock of the mallet on thigh 
pieces, and the jingle of chain armour. That was the only reason I went to see Haw- 
berk. He had never interested me personally, nor did Constance, except for the fact of 
her being in love with Louis. This did occupy my attention, and sometimes even kept 
me awake at night. But I knew in my heart that all would come right, and that I should 
arrange their future as I expected to arrange that of my kind doctor, John Archer. 
However, I should never have troubled myself about visiting them just then, had it not 
been, as I say, that the music of the tinkling hammer had for me this strong fascina- 
tion. I would sit for hours, listening and listening, and when a stray sunbeam struck the 
inlaid steel, the sensation it gave me was almost too keen to endure. My eyes would 
become fixed, dilating with a pleasure that stretched every nerve almost to breaking, 
until some movement of the old armourer cut off the ray of sunlight, then, still 
thrilling secretly, I leaned back and listened again to the sound of the polishing rag, 
swish! swish! rubbing rust from the rivets. 

Constance worked with the embroidery over her knees, now and then pausing to 
examine more closely the pattern in the coloured plate from the Metropolitan Muse- 
um. 
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“Who is this for?” I asked. 

Hawberk explained, that in addition to the treasures of armour in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of which he had been appointed armourer, he also had charge of 
several collections belonging to rich amateurs. This was the missing greave of a famous 
suit which a client of his had traced to a little shop in Paris on the Quai d’Orsay. He, 
Hawberk, had negotiated for and secured the greave, and now the suit was complete. 
He laid down his hammer and read me the history of the suit, traced since 140 from 
owner to owner until it was acquired by Thomas Stainbridge. When his superb collec- 
tion was sold, this client of Hawberk’s bought the suit, and since then the search for 
the missing greave had been pushed until it was, almost by accident, located in Paris. 

“Did you continue the search so persistently without any certainty of the greave 
being still in existence?” I demanded. 

“Of course,” he replied coolly. 

Then for the first time I took a personal interest in Hawberk. 

“Tt was worth something to you,” I ventured. 

“No,” he replied, laughing, “my pleasure in finding it was my reward.” 

“Have you no ambition to be rich?” I asked, smiling. 

“My one ambition is to be the best armourer in the world,” he answered gravely. 

Constance asked me if I had seen the ceremonies at the Lethal Chamber. She her- 
self had noticed cavalry passing up Broadway that morning, and had wished to see the 
inauguration, but her father wanted the banner finished, and she had stayed at his re- 
quest. 

“Did you see your cousin, Mr. Castaigne, there?” she asked, with the slightest 
tremor of her soft eyelashes. 

“No,” I replied carelessly. “Louis’ regiment is manceuvring out in Westchester 
County.” I rose and picked up my hat and cane. 

“Are you going upstairs to see the lunatic again?” laughed old Hawberk. If Haw- 
berk knew how I loathe that word “lunatic,” he would never use it in my presence. It 
rouses certain feelings within me which I do not care to explain. However, I answered 
him quietly: “I think I shall drop in and see Mr. Wilde for a moment or two.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Constance, with a shake of the head, “it must be hard to live 
alone year after year poor, crippled and almost demented. It is very good of you, Mr. 
Castaigne, to visit him as often as you do.” 

“TI think he is vicious,” observed Hawberk, beginning again with his hammer. I 
listened to the golden tinkle on the greave plates; when he had finished I replied: 

“No, he is not vicious, nor is he in the least demented. His mind is a wonder 
chamber, from which he can extract treasures that you and I would give years of our 
life to acquire.” 
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Hawberk laughed. 

I continued a little impatiently: “He knows history as no one else could know it. 
Nothing, however trivial, escapes his search, and his memory is so absolute, so precise 
in details, that were it known in New York that such a man existed, the people could 
not honour him enough.” 

“Nonsense,” muttered Hawberk, searching on the floor for a fallen rivet. 

“Ts it nonsense,” I asked, managing to suppress what I felt, “is it nonsense when 
he says that the tassets and cuissards of the enamelled suit of armour commonly known 
as the ‘Prince’s Emblazoned’ can be found among a mass of rusty theatrical properties, 
broken stoves and ragpicker’s refuse in a garret in Pell Street?” 

Hawberk’s hammer fell to the ground, but he picked it up and asked, with a great 
deal of calm, how I knew that the tassets and left cuissard were missing from the 
“Prince’s Emblazoned.” 

“T did not know until Mr. Wilde mentioned it to me the other day. He said they 
were in the garret of 998 Pell Street.” 

“Nonsense,” he cried, but I noticed his hand trembling under his leathern apron. 

“Ts this nonsense too?” I asked pleasantly, “is it nonsense when Mr. Wilde contin- 
ually speaks of you as the Marquis of Avonshire and of Miss Constance—“ 

I did not finish, for Constance had started to her feet with terror written on every 
feature. Hawberk looked at me and slowly smoothed his leathern apron. 

“That is impossible,” he observed, “Mr. Wilde may know a great many things—“ 

“About armour, for instance, and the ‘Prince’s Emblazoned,” I interposed, smil- 
ing. 

“Yes,” he continued, slowly, “about armour also—may be—but he is wrong in 
regard to the Marquis of Avonshire, who, as you know, killed his wife’s traducer years 
ago, and went to Australia where he did not long survive his wife.” 

“Mr. Wilde is wrong,” murmured Constance. Her lips were blanched, but her 
voice was sweet and calm. 

“Let us agree, if you please, that in this one circumstance Mr. Wilde is wrong,” I 
said. 


I climbed the three dilapidated flights of stairs, which I had so often climbed before, 
and knocked at a small door at the end of the corridor. Mr. Wilde opened the door and 
I walked in. 

When he had double-locked the door and pushed a heavy chest against it, he came 
and sat down beside me, peering up into my face with his little light-coloured eyes. 
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Half a dozen new scratches covered his nose and cheeks, and the silver wires which 
supported his artificial ears had become displaced. I thought I had never seen him so 
hideously fascinating. He had no ears. The artificial ones, which now stood out at an 
angle from the fine wire, were his one weakness. They were made of wax and painted a 
shell pink, but the rest of his face was yellow. He might better have revelled in the lux- 
ury of some artificial fingers for his left hand, which was absolutely fingerless, but it 
seemed to cause him no inconvenience, and he was satisfied with his wax ears. He was 
very small, scarcely higher than a child of ten, but his arms were magnificently devel- 
oped, and his thighs as thick as any athlete’s. Still, the most remarkable thing about 
Mr. Wilde was that a man of his marvellous intelligence and knowledge should have 
such a head. It was flat and pointed, like the heads of many of those unfortunates 
whom people imprison in asylums for the weak-minded. Many called him insane, but I 
knew him to be as sane as I was. 

I do not deny that he was eccentric; the mania he had for keeping that cat and 
teasing her until she flew at his face like a demon, was certainly eccentric. I never 
could understand why he kept the creature, nor what pleasure he found in shutting 
himself up in his room with this surly, vicious beast. I remember once, glancing up 
from the manuscript I was studying by the light of some tallow dips, and seeing Mr. 
Wilde squatting motionless on his high chair, his eyes fairly blazing with excitement, 
while the cat, which had risen from her place before the stove, came creeping across 
the floor right at him. Before I could move she flattened her belly to the ground, 
crouched, trembled, and sprang into his face. Howling and foaming they rolled over 
and over on the floor, scratching and clawing, until the cat screamed and fled under 
the cabinet, and Mr. Wilde turned over on his back, his limbs contracting and curling 
up like the legs of a dying spider. He was eccentric. 

Mr. Wilde had climbed into his high chair, and, after studying my face, picked up 
a dog’s-eared ledger and opened it. 

“Henry B. Matthews,” he read, “book-keeper with Whysot Whysot and Compa- 
ny, dealers in church ornaments. Called April 3rd. Reputation damaged on the race- 
track. Known as a welcher. Reputation to be repaired by August 1st. Retainer Five Dol- 
lars.” He turned the page and ran his fingerless knuckles down the closely-written 
columns. 

“P. Greene Dusenberry, Minister of the Gospel, Fairbeach, New Jersey. Reputa- 
tion damaged in the Bowery. To be repaired as soon as possible. Retainer $100.” 

He coughed and added, “Called, April 6th.” 

“Then you are not in need of money, Mr. Wilde,” I inquired. 

“Listen,” he coughed again. 
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“Mrs. C. Hamilton Chester, of Chester Park, New York City. Called April 7th. 
Reputation damaged at Dieppe, France. To be repaired by October 1st Retainer $y00. 

“Note.—C. Hamilton Chester, Captain U.S.S. ‘Avalanche’, ordered home from 
South Sea Squadron October 1st.” 

“Well,” I said, “the profession of a Repairer of Reputations is lucrative.” 

His colourless eyes sought mine, “I only wanted to demonstrate that I was cor- 
rect. You said it was impossible to succeed as a Repairer of Reputations; that even if I 
did succeed in certain cases it would cost me more than I would gain by it. To-day I 
have five hundred men in my employ, who are poorly paid, but who pursue the work 
with an enthusiasm which possibly may be born of fear. These men enter every shade 
and grade of society; some even are pillars of the most exclusive social temples; others 
are the prop and pride of the financial world; still others, hold undisputed sway among 
the ‘Fancy and the Talent.’ I choose them at my leisure from those who reply to my 
advertisements. It is easy enough, they are all cowards. I could treble the number in 
twenty days if I wished. So you see, those who have in their keeping the reputations of 
their fellow-citizens, I have in my pay.” 

“They may turn on you,” I suggested. 

He rubbed his thumb over his cropped ears, and adjusted the wax substitutes. “I 
think not,” he murmured thoughtfully, “I seldom have to apply the whip, and then 
only once. Besides they like their wages.” 

“How do you apply the whip?” I demanded. 

His face for a moment was awful to look upon. His eyes dwindled to a pair of 
green sparks. 

“T invite them to come and have a little chat with me,” he said in a soft voice. 

A knock at the door interrupted him, and his face resumed its amiable expression. 

“Who is it?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Steylette,” was the answer. 

“Come to-morrow,” replied Mr. Wilde. 

“Impossible,” began the other, but was silenced by a sort of bark from Mr. Wilde. 

“Come to-morrow,” he repeated. 

We heard somebody move away from the door and turn the corner by the stairway. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Arnold Steylette, Owner and Editor in Chief of the great New York daily.” 

He drummed on the ledger with his fingerless hand adding: “I pay him very bad- 
ly, but he thinks it a good bargain.” 

“Arnold Steylette!” I repeated amazed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wilde, with a self-satisfied cough. 
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The cat, which had entered the room as he spoke, hesitated, looked up at him and 
snarled. He climbed down from the chair and squatting on the floor, took the creature 
into his arms and caressed her. The cat ceased snarling and presently began a loud 
purring which seemed to increase in timbre as he stroked her. “Where are the notes?” I 
asked. He pointed to the table, and for the hundredth time I picked up the bundle of 
manuscript entitled— 

“THE IMPERIAL DYNASTY OF AMERICA.” 

One by one I studied the well-worn pages, worn only by my own handling, and 
although I knew all by heart, from the beginning, “When from Carcosa, the Hyades, 
Hastur, and Aldebaran,” to “Castaigne, Louis de Calvados, born December 1oth, 
1877,” I read it with an eager, rapt attention, pausing to repeat parts of it aloud, and 
dwelling especially on “Hildred de Calvados, only son of Hildred Castaigne and 
Edythe Landes Castaigne, first in succession,” etc., etc. 

When I finished, Mr. Wilde nodded and coughed. 

“Speaking of your legitimate ambition,” he said, “how do Constance and Louis 
get along?” 

“She loves him,” I replied simply. 

The cat on his knee suddenly turned and struck at his eyes, and he flung her off 
and climbed on to the chair opposite me. 

“And Dr. Archer! But that’s a matter you can settle any time you wish,” he added. 

“Yes,” I replied, “Dr. Archer can wait, but it is time I saw my cousin Louis.” 

“Tt is time,” he repeated. Then he took another ledger from the table and ran over 
the leaves rapidly. “We are now in communication with ten thousand men,” he mut- 
tered. “We can count on one hundred thousand within the first twenty-eight hours, 
and in forty-eight hours the state will rise en masse. The country follows the state, and 
the portion that will not, I mean California and the Northwest, might better never 
have been inhabited. I shall not send them the Yellow Sign.” 

The blood rushed to my head, but I only answered, “A new broom sweeps clean.” 

“The ambition of Caesar and of Napoleon pales before that which could not rest 
until it had seized the minds of men and controlled even their unborn thoughts,” said 
Mr. Wilde. 

“You are speaking of the King in Yellow,” I groaned, with a shudder. 

“He is a king whom emperors have served.” 

“T am content to serve him,” I replied. 

Mr. Wilde sat rubbing his ears with his crippled hand. “Perhaps Constance does 
not love him,” he suggested. 

I started to reply, but a sudden burst of military music from the street below 
drowned my voice. The twentieth dragoon regiment, formerly in garrison at Mount 
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St. Vincent, was returning from the manceuvres in Westchester County, to its new bar- 
racks on East Washington Square. It was my cousin’s regiment. They were a fine lot of 
fellows, in their pale blue, tight-fitting jackets, jaunty busbys and white riding breeches 
with the double yellow stripe, into which their limbs seemed moulded. Every other 
squadron was armed with lances, from the metal points of which fluttered yellow and 
white pennons. The band passed, playing the regimental march, then came the colonel 
and staff, the horses crowding and trampling, while their heads bobbed in unison, and 
the pennons fluttered from their lance points. The troopers, who rode with the beauti- 
ful English seat, looked brown as berries from their bloodless campaign among the 
farms of Westchester, and the music of their sabres against the stirrups, and the jingle 
of spurs and carbines was delightful to me. I saw Louis riding with his squadron. He 
was as handsome an officer as I have ever seen. Mr. Wilde, who had mounted a chair by 
the window, saw him too, but said nothing. Louis turned and looked straight at Haw- 
berk’s shop as he passed, and I could see the flush on his brown cheeks. I think Con- 
stance must have been at the window. When the last troopers had clattered by, and the 
last pennons vanished into South Fifth Avenue, Mr. Wilde clambered out of his chair 
and dragged the chest away from the door. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is time that you saw your cousin Louis.” 

He unlocked the door and I picked up my hat and stick and stepped into the cor- 
ridor. The stairs were dark. Groping about, I set my foot on something soft, which 
snarled and spit, and I aimed a murderous blow at the cat, but my cane shivered to 
splinters against the balustrade, and the beast scurried back into Mr. Wilde’s room. 

Passing Hawberk’s door again I saw him still at work on the armour, but I did not 
stop, and stepping out into Bleecker Street, I followed it to Wooster, skirted the 
grounds of the Lethal Chamber, and crossing Washington Park went straight to my 
rooms in the Benedick. Here I lunched comfortably, read the Herald and the Meteor, 
and finally went to the steel safe in my bedroom and set the time combination. The 
three and three-quarter minutes which it is necessary to wait, while the time lock is 
opening, are to me golden moments. From the instant I set the combination to the 
moment when I grasp the knobs and swing back the solid steel doors, I live in an ecsta- 
sy of expectation. Those moments must be like moments passed in Paradise. I know 
what I am to find at the end of the time limit. I know what the massive safe holds se- 
cure for me, for me alone, and the exquisite pleasure of waiting is hardly enhanced 
when the safe opens and I lift, from its velvet crown, a diadem of purest gold, blazing 
with diamonds. I do this every day, and yet the joy of waiting and at last touching again 
the diadem, only seems to increase as the days pass. It is a diadem fit for a King among 
kings, an Emperor among emperors. The King in Yellow might scorn it, but it shall be 
worn by his royal servant. 
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T held it in my arms until the alarm in the safe rang harshly, and then tenderly, 
proudly, I replaced it and shut the steel doors. I walked slowly back into my study, 
which faces Washington Square, and leaned on the window sill. The afternoon sun 
poured into my windows, and a gentle breeze stirred the branches of the elms and 
maples in the park, now covered with buds and tender foliage. A lock of pigeons cir- 
cled about the tower of the Memorial Church; sometimes alighting on the purple tiled 
roof, sometimes wheeling downward to the lotos fountain in front of the marble arch. 
The gardeners were busy with the flower beds around the fountain, and the freshly 
turned earth smelled sweet and spicy. A lawn mower, drawn by a fat white horse, 
clinked across the green sward, and watering-carts poured showers of spray over the 
asphalt drives. Around the statue of Peter Stuyvesant, which in 1897 had replaced the 
monstrosity supposed to represent Garibaldi, children played in the spring sunshine, 
and nurse girls wheeled elaborate baby carriages with a reckless disregard for the 
pasty-faced occupants, which could probably be explained by the presence of half a 
dozen trim dragoon troopers languidly lolling on the benches. Through the trees, the 
Washington Memorial Arch glistened like silver in the sunshine, and beyond, on the 
eastern extremity of the square the grey stone barracks of the dragoons, and the white 
granite artillery stables were alive with colour and motion. 

I looked at the Lethal Chamber on the corner of the square opposite. A few curi- 
ous people still lingered about the gilded iron railing, but inside the grounds the paths 
were deserted. I watched the fountains ripple and sparkle; the sparrows had already 
found this new bathing nook, and the basins were covered with the dusty-feathered 
little things. Two or three white peacocks picked their way across the lawns, and a drab 
coloured pigeon sat so motionless on the arm of one of the “Fates,” that it seemed to be 
a part of the sculptured stone. 

As I was turning carelessly away, a slight commotion in the group of curious loi- 
terers around the gates attracted my attention. A young man had entered, and was ad- 
vancing with nervous strides along the gravel path which leads to the bronze doors of 
the Lethal Chamber. He paused a moment before the “Fates,” and as he raised his 
head to those three mysterious faces, the pigeon rose from its sculptured perch, circled 
about for a moment and wheeled to the east. The young man pressed his hand to his 
face, and then with an undefinable gesture sprang up the marble steps, the bronze 
doors closed behind him, and half an hour later the loiterers slouched away, and the 
frightened pigeon returned to its perch in the arms of Fate. 

I put on my hat and went out into the park for a little walk before dinner. As I 
crossed the central driveway a group of officers passed, and one of them called out, 
“Hello, Hildred,” and came back to shake hands with me. It was my cousin Louis, 
who stood smiling and tapping his spurred heels with his riding-whip. 
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“Just back from Westchester,” he said; “been doing the bucolic; milk and curds, 
you know, dairy-maids in sunbonnets, who say ‘haeow’ and ‘I don’t think’ when you 
tell them they are pretty. I’m nearly dead for a square meal at Delmonico’s. What’s the 
news?” 


“There is none,” I replied pleasantly. “I saw your regiment coming in this morn- 
” 


ing. 

“Did you? I didn’t see you. Where were you?” 

“In Mr. Wilde’s window.” 

“Oh, hell!” he began impatiently, “that man is stark mad! I don’t understand why 
you—“ 

He saw how annoyed I felt by this outburst, and begged my pardon. 

“Really, old chap,” he said, “I don’t mean to run down a man you like, but for the 
life of me I can’t see what the deuce you find in common with Mr. Wilde. He’s not well 
bred, to put it generously; he is hideously deformed; his head is the head of a criminal- 
ly insane person. You know yourselfhe’s been in an asylum—“ 

“So have I,” I interrupted calmly. 

Louis looked startled and confused for a moment, but recovered and slapped me 
heartily on the shoulder. “You were completely cured,” he began; but I stopped him 
again. 

“TI suppose you mean that I was simply acknowledged never to have been insane.” 

“Of course that—that’s what I meant,” he laughed. 

I disliked his laugh because I knew it was forced, but I nodded gaily and asked him 
where he was going. Louis looked after his brother officers who had now almost 
reached Broadway. 

“We had intended to sample a Brunswick cocktail, but to tell you the truth I was 
anxious for an excuse to go and see Hawberk instead. Come along, I'll make you my 
excuse.” 

We found old Hawberk, neatly attired in a fresh spring suit, standing at the door 
of his shop and sniffing the air. 

“T had just decided to take Constance for a little stroll before dinner,” he replied 
to the impetuous volley of questions from Louis. “We thought of walking on the park 
terrace along the North River.” 

At that moment Constance appeared and grew pale and rosy by turns as Louis 
bent over her small gloved fingers. I tried to excuse myself, alleging an engagement 
uptown, but Louis and Constance would not listen, and I saw I was expected to remain 
and engage old Hawberk’s attention. After all it would be just as well if I kept my eye 
on Louis, I thought, and when they hailed a Spring Street horse-car, I got in after 
them and took my seat beside the armourer. 
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The beautiful line of parks and granite terraces overlooking the wharves along the 
North River, which were built in 1910 and finished in the autumn of 1917, had become 
one of the most popular promenades in the metropolis. ‘They extended from the bat- 
tery to 190th Street, overlooking the noble river and affording a fine view of the Jersey 
shore and the Highlands opposite. Cafés and restaurants were scattered here and there 
among the trees, and twice a week military bands from the garrison played in the 
kiosques on the parapets. 

We sat down in the sunshine on the bench at the foot of the equestrian statue of 
General Sheridan. Constance tipped her sunshade to shield her eyes, and she and Louis 
began a murmuring conversation which was impossible to catch. Old Hawberk, leaning 
on his ivory headed cane, lighted an excellent cigar, the mate to which I politely re- 
fused, and smiled at vacancy. The sun hung low above the Staten Island woods, and 
the bay was dyed with golden hues reflected from the sun-warmed sails of the shipping 
in the harbour. 

Brigs, schooners, yachts, clumsy ferry-boats, their decks swarming with people, 
railroad transports carrying lines of brown, blue and white freight cars, stately sound 
steamers, déclassé tramp steamers, coasters, dredgers, scows, and everywhere pervad- 
ing the entire bay impudent little tugs puffing and whistling officiously;—these were 
the craft which churned the sunlight waters as far as the eye could reach. In calm con- 
trast to the hurry of sailing vessel and steamer a silent fleet of white warships lay mo- 
tionless in midstream. 

Constance’s merry laugh aroused me from my reverie. 

“What are you staring at?” she inquired. 

“Nothing—the fleet,” I smiled. 

Then Louis told us what the vessels were, pointing out each by its relative position 
to the old Red Fort on Governor’s Island. 

“That little cigar shaped thing is a torpedo boat,” he explained; “there are four 
more lying close together. They are the Zarpon, the Falcon, the Sea Fox, and the Octo- 
pus. The gun-boats just above are the Princeton, the Champlain, the Stil] Water and the 
Erie. Next to them lie the cruisers Faragut and Los Angeles, and above them the battle 
ships California, and Dakota, and the Washington which is the flag ship. Those two 
squatty looking chunks of metal which are anchored there off Castle William are the 
double turreted monitors Terrible and Magnificent; behind them lies the ram, Osceo/a.” 

Constance looked at him with deep approval in her beautiful eyes. “What loads of 
things you know for a soldier,” she said, and we all joined in the laugh which followed. 

Presently Louis rose with a nod to us and offered his arm to Constance, and they 
strolled away along the river wall. Hawberk watched them for a moment and then 
turned to me. 
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“Mr. Wilde was right,” he said. “I have found the missing tassets and left cuissard 
of the ‘Prince’s Emblazoned,’ in a vile old junk garret in Pell Street.” 

“998?” I inquired, with a smile. 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Wilde is a very intelligent man,” I observed. 

“T want to give him the credit of this most important discovery,” continued Haw- 
berk. “And I intend it shall be known that he is entitled to the fame of it.” 

“He won’t thank you for that,” I answered sharply; “please say nothing about it.” 

“Do you know what it is worth?” said Hawberk. 

“No, fifty dollars, perhaps.” 

“Tt is valued at five hundred, but the owner of the ‘Prince’s Emblazoned’ will give 
two thousand dollars to the person who completes his suit; that reward also belongs to 
Mr. Wilde.” 

“He doesn’t want it! He refuses it!” I answered angrily. “What do you know about 
Mr. Wilde? He doesn’t need the money. He is rich—or will be—richer than any living 
man except myself. What will we care for money then—what will we care, he and I, 
when—when—“ 

“When what?” demanded Hawberk, astonished. 

“You will see,” I replied, on my guard again. 

He looked at me narrowly, much as Doctor Archer used to, and I knew he thought 
I was mentally unsound. Perhaps it was fortunate for him that he did not use the word 
lunatic just then. 

“No,” I replied to his unspoken thought, “I am not mentally weak; my mind is as 
healthy as Mr. Wilde’s. I do not care to explain just yet what I have on hand, but it is 
an investment which will pay more than mere gold, silver and precious stones. It will 
secure the happiness and prosperity of a continent—yes, a hemisphere!” 

“Oh,” said Hawberk. 

“And eventually,” I continued more quietly, “it will secure the happiness of the 
whole world.” 

“And incidentally your own happiness and prosperity as well as Mr. Wilde’s?” 

“Exactly,” I smiled. But I could have throttled him for taking that tone. 

He looked at me in silence for a while and then said very gently, “Why don’t you 
give up your books and studies, Mr. Castaigne, and take a tramp among the mountains 
somewhere or other? You used to be fond of fishing. Take a cast or two at the trout in 
the Rangelys.” 

“T don’t care for fishing any more,” I answered, without a shade of annoyance in 
my voice. 
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“You used to be fond of everything,” he continued; “athletics, yachting, shooting, 
riding—“ 

“T have never cared to ride since my fall,” I said quietly. 

“Ah, yes, your fall,” he repeated, looking away from me. 

I thought this nonsense had gone far enough, so I brought the conversation back 
to Mr. Wilde; but he was scanning my face again in a manner highly offensive to me. 

“Mr. Wilde,” he repeated, “do you know what he did this afternoon? He came 
downstairs and nailed a sign over the hall door next to mine; it read: 


MR. WILDE, 
REPAIRER OF REPUTATIONS. 
Third Bell. 


“Do you know what a Repairer of Reputations can be?” 

“TI do,” I replied, suppressing the rage within. 

“Oh,” he said again. 

Louis and Constance came strolling by and stopped to ask if we would join them. 
Hawberk looked at his watch. At the same moment a puff of smoke shot from the case- 
mates of Castle William, and the boom of the sunset gun rolled across the water and 
was re-echoed from the Highlands opposite. The flag came running down from the 
flag-pole, the bugles sounded on the white decks of the warships, and the first electric 
light sparkled out from the Jersey shore. 

As I turned into the city with Hawberk I heard Constance murmur something to 
Louis which I did not understand; but Louis whispered “My darling,” in reply; and 
again, walking ahead with Hawberk through the square I heard a murmur of “sweet- 
heart,” and “my own Constance,” and I knew the time had nearly arrived when I 
should speak of important matters with my cousin Louis. 


One morning early in May I stood before the steel safe in my bedroom, trying on the 
golden jewelled crown. The diamonds flashed fire as I turned to the mirror, and the 
heavy beaten gold burned like a halo about my head. I remembered Camilla’s agonized 
scream and the awful words echoing through the dim streets of Carcosa. They were the 
last lines in the first act, and I dared not think of what followed—dared not, even in 
the spring sunshine, there in my own room, surrounded with familiar objects, reassured 
by the bustle from the street and the voices of the servants in the hallway outside. For 
those poisoned words had dropped slowly into my heart, as death-sweat drops upon a 
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bed-sheet and is absorbed. Trembling, I put the diadem from my head and wiped my 
forehead, but I thought of Hastur and of my own rightful ambition, and I remembered 
Mr. Wilde as I had last left him, his face all torn and bloody from the claws of that 
devil’s creature, and what he said—ah, what he said. The alarm bell in the safe began 
to whirr harshly, and I knew my time was up; but I would not heed it, and replacing 
the flashing circlet upon my head I turned defiantly to the mirror. I stood for a long 
time absorbed in the changing expression of my own eyes. The mirror reflected a face 
which was like my own, but whiter, and so thin that I hardly recognized it. And all the 
time I kept repeating between my clenched teeth, “The day has come! the day has 
come!” while the alarm in the safe whirred and clamoured, and the diamonds sparkled 
and flamed above my brow. I heard a door open but did not heed it. It was only when I 
saw two faces in the mirror:—it was only when another face rose over my shoulder, 
and two other eyes met mine. I wheeled like a flash and seized a long knife from my 
dressing-table, and my cousin sprang back very pale, crying: “Hildred! for God’s 
sake!” then as my hand fell, he said: “It is 1, Louis, don’t you know me?” I stood silent. 
I could not have spoken for my life. He walked up to me and took the knife from my 
hand. 

“What is all this?” he inquired, in a gentle voice. “Are you ill?” 

“No,” I replied. But I doubt ifhe heard me. 

“Come, come, old fellow,” he cried, “take off that brass crown and toddle into the 
study. Are you going to a masquerade? What’s all this theatrical tinsel anyway?” 

I was glad he thought the crown was made of brass and paste, yet I didn’t like him 
any the better for thinking so. I let him take it from my hand, knowing it was best to 
humour him. He tossed the splendid diadem in the air, and catching it, turned to me 
smiling. 

“Tt’s dear at fifty cents,” he said. “What’s it for?” 

I did not answer, but took the circlet from his hands, and placing it in the safe shut 
the massive steel door. The alarm ceased its infernal din at once. He watched me curi- 
ously, but did not seem to notice the sudden ceasing of the alarm. He did, however, 
speak of the safe as a biscuit box. Fearing lest he might examine the combination I led 
the way into my study. Louis threw himself on the sofa and flicked at flies with his 
eternal riding-whip. He wore his fatigue uniform with the braided jacket and jaunty 
cap, and I noticed that his riding-boots were all splashed with red mud. 

“Where have you been?” I inquired. 

“Jumping mud creeks in Jersey,” he said. “I haven’t had time to change yet; I was 
rather in a hurry to see you. Haven’t you got a glass of something? I’m dead tired; been 
in the saddle twenty-four hours.” 

I gave him some brandy from my medicinal store, which he drank with a grimace. 
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“Damned bad stuff,” he observed. “I’ll give you an address where they sell brandy 
that is brandy.” 

“It’s good enough for my needs,” I said indifferently. “I use it to rub my chest 
with.” He stared and flicked at another fly. 

“See here, old fellow,” he began, “I’ve got something to suggest to you. It’s four 
years now that you’ve shut yourself up here like an owl, never going anywhere, never 
taking any healthy exercise, never doing a damn thing but poring over those books up 
there on the mantelpiece.” 

He glanced along the row of shelves. “Napoleon, Napoleon, Napoleon!” he read. 
“For heaven’s sake, have you nothing but Napoleons there?” 

“I wish they were bound in gold,” I said. “But wait, yes, there is another book, 
The King in Yellow.” 1 looked him steadily in the eye. 

“Have you never read it?” I asked. 

“I? No, thank God! I don’t want to be driven crazy.” 

I saw he regretted his speech as soon as he had uttered it. There is only one word 
which I loathe more than I do lunatic and that word is crazy. But I controlled myself 
and asked him why he thought The King in Yellow dangerous. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, hastily. “I only remember the excitement it created 
and the denunciations from pulpit and Press. I believe the author shot himself after 
bringing forth this monstrosity, didn’t he?” 

“T understand he is still alive,” I answered. 

“That’s probably true,” he muttered; “bullets couldn’t kill a fiend like that.” 

“Tt is a book of great truths,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “of ‘truths’ which send men frantic and blast their lives. I don’t 
care if the thing is, as they say, the very supreme essence of art. It’s a crime to have 
written it, and I for one shall never open its pages.” 

“Ts that what you have come to tell me?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “I came to tell you that I am going to be married.” 

I believe for a moment my heart ceased to beat, but I kept my eyes on his face. 

“Yes,” he continued, smiling happily, “married to the sweetest girl on earth.” 

“Constance Hawberk,” I said mechanically. 

“How did you know?” he cried, astonished. “I didn’t know it myself until that 
evening last April, when we strolled down to the embankment before dinner.” 

“When is it to be?” I asked. 

“It was to have been next September, but an hour ago a despatch came ordering 
our regiment to the Presidio, San Francisco. We leave at noon to-morrow. To- 
morrow,” he repeated. “Just think, Hildred, to-morrow I shall be the happiest fellow 
that ever drew breath in this jolly world, for Constance will go with me.” 
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I offered him my hand in congratulation, and he seized and shook it like the good- 
natured fool he was—or pretended to be. 

“I am going to get my squadron as a wedding present,” he rattled on. “Captain 
and Mrs. Louis Castaigne, eh, Hildred?” 

Then he told me where it was to be and who were to be there, and made me prom- 
ise to come and be best man. I set my teeth and listened to his boyish chatter without 
showing what I felt, buc— 

I was getting to the limit of my endurance, and when he jumped up, and, switch- 
ing his spurs till they jingled, said he must go, I did not detain him. 

“There’s one thing I want to ask of you,” I said quietly. 

“Out with it, it’s promised,” he laughed. 

“T want you to meet me for a quarter of an hour’s talk to-night.” 

“Of course, if you wish,” he said, somewhat puzzled. “Where?” 

“Anywhere, in the park there.” 

“What time, Hildred?” 

“Midnight.” 

“What in the name of—“ he began, but checked himself and laughingly assented. 
I watched him go down the stairs and hurry away, his sabre banging at every stride. He 
turned into Bleecker Street, and I knew he was going to see Constance. I gave him ten 
minutes to disappear and then followed in his footsteps, taking with me the jewelled 
crown and the silken robe embroidered with the Yellow Sign. When I turned into 
Bleecker Street, and entered the doorway which bore the sign— 


MR. WILDE, 
REPAIRER OF REPUTATIONS. 
Third Bell. 


I saw old Hawberk moving about in his shop, and imagined I heard Constance’s 
voice in the parlour; but I avoided them both and hurried up the trembling stairways to 
Mr. Wilde’s apartment. I knocked and entered without ceremony. Mr. Wilde lay 
groaning on the floor, his face covered with blood, his clothes torn to shreds. Drops of 
blood were scattered about over the carpet, which had also been ripped and frayed in 
the evidently recent struggle. 

“Tt’s that cursed cat,” he said, ceasing his groans, and turning his colourless eyes 
to me; “she attacked me while I was asleep. I believe she will kill me yet.” 

This was too much, so I went into the kitchen, and, seizing a hatchet from the 
pantry, started to find the infernal beast and settle her then and there. My search was 
fruitless, and after a while I gave it up and came back to find Mr. Wilde squatting on 
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his high chair by the table. He had washed his face and changed his clothes. The great 
furrows which the cat’s claws had ploughed up in his face he had filled with collodion, 
and a rag hid the wound in his throat. I told him I should kill the cat when I came 
across her, but he only shook his head and turned to the open ledger before him. He 
read name after name of the people who had come to him in regard to their reputation, 
and the sums he had amassed were startling. 

“T put on the screws now and then,” he explained. 

“One day or other some of these people will assassinate you,” I insisted. 

“Do you think so?” he said, rubbing his mutilated ears. 

It was useless to argue with him, so I took down the manuscript entitled Imperial 
Dynasty of America, for the last time I should ever take it down in Mr. Wilde’s study. I 
read it through, thrilling and trembling with pleasure. When I had finished Mr. Wilde 
took the manuscript and, turning to the dark passage which leads from his study to his 
bed-chamber, called out in a loud voice, “Vance.” Then for the first time, I noticed a 
man crouching there in the shadow. How I had overlooked him during my search for 
the cat, I cannot imagine. 

“Vance, come in,” cried Mr. Wilde. 

The figure rose and crept towards us, and I shall never forget the face that he 
raised to mine, as the light from the window illuminated it. 

“Vance, this is Mr. Castaigne,” said Mr. Wilde. Before he had finished speaking, 
the man threw himself on the ground before the table, crying and grasping, “Oh, God! 
Oh, my God! Help me! Forgive me! Oh, Mr. Castaigne, keep that man away. You can- 
not, you cannot mean it! You are different—save me! I am broken down—I was in a 
madhouse and now—when all was coming right—when I had forgotten the King— 
the King in Yellow and—but I shall go mad again—I shall go mad—“ 

His voice died into a choking rattle, for Mr. Wilde had leapt on him and his right 
hand encircled the man’s throat. When Vance fell in a heap on the floor, Mr. Wilde 
clambered nimbly into his chair again, and rubbing his mangled ears with the stump of 
his hand, turned to me and asked me for the ledger. I reached it down from the shelf 
and he opened it. After a moment’s searching among the beautifully written pages, he 
coughed complacently, and pointed to the name Vance. 

“Vance,” he read aloud, “Osgood Oswald Vance.” At the sound of his name, the 
man on the floor raised his head and turned a convulsed face to Mr. Wilde. His eyes 
were injected with blood, his lips tumefied. “Called April 28th,” continued Mr. Wilde. 
“Occupation, cashier in the Seaforth National Bank; has served a term of forgery at 
Sing Sing, from whence he was transferred to the Asylum for the Criminal Insane. 
Pardoned by the Governor of New York, and discharged from the Asylum, January 19, 
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1918. Reputation damaged at Sheepshead Bay. Rumours that he lives beyond his in- 
come. Reputation to be repaired at once. Retainer $1,500. 

“Note.—Has embezzled sums amounting to $30,000 since March 20, 1919, ex- 
cellent family, and secured present position through uncle’s influence. Father, Presi- 
dent of Seaforth Bank.” 

I looked at the man on the floor. 

“Get up, Vance,” said Mr. Wilde in a gentle voice. Vance rose as if hypnotized. 
“He will do as we suggest now,” observed Mr. Wilde, and opening the manuscript, he 
read the entire history of the Imperial Dynasty of America. Then in a kind and sooth- 
ing murmur he ran over the important points with Vance, who stood like one stunned. 
His eyes were so blank and vacant that I imagined he had become half-witted, and 
remarked it to Mr. Wilde who replied that it was of no consequence anyway. Very pa- 
tiently we pointed out to Vance what his share in the affair would be, and he seemed to 
understand after a while. Mr. Wilde explained the manuscript, using several volumes 
on Heraldry, to substantiate the result of his researches. He mentioned the establish- 
ment of the Dynasty in Carcosa, the lakes which connected Hastur, Aldebaran and the 
mystery of the Hyades. He spoke of Cassilda and Camilla, and sounded the cloudy 
depths of Demhe, and the Lake of Hali. “The scolloped tatters of the King in Yellow 
must hide Yhtill forever,” he muttered, but I do not believe Vance heard him. Then by 
degrees he led Vance along the ramifications of the Imperial family, to Uoht and 
Thale, from Naotalba and Phantom of Truth, to Aldones, and then tossing aside his 
manuscript and notes, he began the wonderful story of the Last King. Fascinated and 
thrilled I watched him. He threw up his head, his long arms were stretched out in a 
magnificent gesture of pride and power, and his eyes blazed deep in their sockets like 
two emeralds. Vance listened stupefied. As for me, when at last Mr. Wilde had finished, 
and pointing to me, cried, “The cousin of the King!” my head swam with excitement. 

Controlling myself with a superhuman effort, I explained to Vance why I alone 
was worthy of the crown and why my cousin must be exiled or die. I made him under- 
stand that my cousin must never marry, even after renouncing all his claims, and how 
that least of all he should marry the daughter of the Marquis of Avonshire and bring 
England into the question. I showed him a list of thousands of names which Mr. Wilde 
had drawn up; every man whose name was there had received the Yellow Sign which no 
living human being dared disregard. The city, the state, the whole land, were ready to 
rise and tremble before the Pallid Mask. 

The time had come, the people should know the son of Hastur, and the whole 
world bow to the black stars which hang in the sky over Carcosa. 

Vance leaned on the table, his head buried in his hands. Mr. Wilde drew a rough 
sketch on the margin of yesterday’s Herald with a bit of lead pencil. It was a plan of 
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Hawberk’s rooms. Then he wrote out the order and affixed the seal, and shaking like a 
palsied man I signed my first writ of execution with my name Hildred-Rex. 

Mr. Wilde clambered to the floor and unlocking the cabinet, took a long square 
box from the first shelf’ This he brought to the table and opened. A new knife lay in 
the tissue paper inside and I picked it up and handed it to Vance, along with the order 
and the plan of Hawberk’s apartment. Then Mr. Wilde told Vance he could go; and he 
went, shambling like an outcast of the slums. 

I sat for a while watching the daylight fade behind the square tower of the Judson 
Memorial Church, and finally, gathering up the manuscript and notes, took my hat 
and started for the door. 

Mr. Wilde watched me in silence. When I had stepped into the hall I looked back. 
Mr. Wilde’s small eyes were still fixed on me. Behind him, the shadows gathered in the 
fading light. Then I closed the door behind me and went out into the darkening 
streets. 

I had eaten nothing since breakfast, but I was not hungry. A wretched, half- 
starved creature, who stood looking across the street at the Lethal Chamber, noticed 
me and came up to tell me a tale of misery. I gave him money, I don’t know why, and 
he went away without thanking me. An hour later another outcast approached and 
whined his story. I had a blank bit of paper in my pocket, on which was traced the Yel- 
low Sign, and I handed it to him. He looked at it stupidly for a moment, and then with 
an uncertain glance at me, folded it with what seemed to me exaggerated care and 
placed it in his bosom. 

The electric lights were sparkling among the trees, and the new moon shone in 
the sky above the Lethal Chamber. It was tiresome waiting in the square; I wandered 
from the Marble Arch to the artillery stables and back again to the lotos fountain. The 
flowers and grass exhaled a fragrance which troubled me. The jet of the fountain 
played in the moonlight, and the musical splash of falling drops reminded me of the 
tinkle of chained mail in Hawberk’s shop. But it was not so fascinating, and the dull 
sparkle of the moonlight on the water brought no such sensations of exquisite pleasure, 
as when the sunshine played over the polished steel of a corselet on Hawberk’s knee. I 
watched the bats darting and turning above the water plants in the fountain basin, but 
their rapid, jerky flight set my nerves on edge, and I went away again to walk aimlessly 
to and fro among the trees. 

The artillery stables were dark, but in the cavalry barracks the officers’ windows 
were brilliantly lighted, and the sallyport was constantly filled with troopers in fa- 
tigue, carrying straw and harness and baskets filled with tin dishes. 

Twice the mounted sentry at the gates was changed while I wandered up and 
down the asphalt walk. I looked at my watch. It was nearly time. The lights in the bar- 
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racks went out one by one, the barred gate was closed, and every minute or two an offi- 
cer passed in through the side wicket, leaving a rattle of accoutrements and a jingle of 
spurs on the night air. The square had become very silent. The last homeless loiterer 
had been driven away by the grey-coated park policeman, the car tracks along Wooster 
Street were deserted, and the only sound which broke the stillness was the stamping of 
the sentry’s horse and the ring of his sabre against the saddle pommel. In the barracks, 
the officers’ quarters were still lighted, and military servants passed and repassed be- 
fore the bay windows. Twelve o’clock sounded from the new spire of St. Francis 
Xavier, and at the last stroke of the sad-toned bell a figure passed through the wicket 
beside the portcullis, returned the salute of the sentry, and crossing the street entered 
the square and advanced toward the Benedick apartment house. 

“Louis,” I called. 

The man pivoted on his spurred heels and came straight toward me. 

“Ts that you, Hildred?” 

“Yes, you are on time.” 

I took his offered hand, and we strolled toward the Lethal Chamber. 

He rattled on about his wedding and the graces of Constance, and their future 
prospects, calling my attention to his captain’s shoulder-straps, and the triple gold 
arabesque on his sleeve and fatigue cap. I believe I listened as much to the music of his 
spurs and sabre as I did to his boyish babble, and at last we stood under the elms on the 
Fourth Street corner of the square opposite the Lethal Chamber. Then he laughed and 
asked me what I wanted with him. I motioned him to a seat on a bench under the elec- 
tric light, and sat down beside him. He looked at me curiously, with that same search- 
ing glance which I hate and fear so in doctors. I felt the insult of his look, but he did 
not know it, and I carefully concealed my feelings. 

“Well, old chap,” he inquired, “what can I do for you?” 

I drew from my pocket the manuscript and notes of the Imperial Dynasty of 
America, and looking him in the eye said: 

“T will tell you. On your word as a soldier, promise me to read this manuscript 
from beginning to end, without asking me a question. Promise me to read these notes 
in the same way, and promise me to listen to what I have to tell later.” 

“TI promise, if you wish it,” he said pleasantly. “Give me the paper, Hildred.” 

He began to read, raising his eyebrows with a puzzled, whimsical air, which made 
me tremble with suppressed anger. As he advanced his, eyebrows contracted, and his 
lips seemed to form the word “rubbish.” 

Then he looked slightly bored, but apparently for my sake read, with an attempt 
at interest, which presently ceased to be an effort. He started when in the closely writ- 
ten pages he came to his own name, and when he came to mine he lowered the paper, 
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and looked sharply at me for a moment. But he kept his word, and resumed his reading, 
and I let the half-formed question die on his lips unanswered. When he came to the 
end and read the signature of Mr. Wilde, he folded the paper carefully and returned it 
to me. I handed him the notes, and he settled back, pushing his fatigue cap up to his 
forehead, with a boyish gesture, which I remembered so well in school. I watched his 
face as he read, and when he finished I took the notes with the manuscript, and placed 
them in my pocket. Then I unfolded a scroll marked with the Yellow Sign. He saw the 
sign, but he did not seem to recognize it, and I called his attention to it somewhat 
sharply. 

“Well,” he said, “I see it. What is it?” 

“Tt is the Yellow Sign,” I said angrily. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Louis, in that flattering voice, which Doctor Archer used 
to employ with me, and would probably have employed again, had I not settled his 
affair for him. 

I kept my rage down and answered as steadily as possible, “Listen, you have en- 
gaged your word?” 

“T am listening, old chap,” he replied soothingly. 

I began to speak very calmly. 

“Dr. Archer, having by some means become possessed of the secret of the Imperial 
Succession, attempted to deprive me of my right, alleging that because of a fall from 
my horse four years ago, I had become mentally deficient. He presumed to place me 
under restraint in his own house in hopes of either driving me insane or poisoning me. I 
have not forgotten it. I visited him last night and the interview was final.” 

Louis turned quite pale, but did not move. I resumed triumphantly, “There are 
yet three people to be interviewed in the interests of Mr. Wilde and myself. They are 
my cousin Louis, Mr. Hawberk, and his daughter Constance.” 

Louis sprang to his feet and I arose also, and flung the paper marked with the Yel- 
low Sign to the ground. 

“Oh, I don’t need that to tell you what I have to say,” I cried, with a laugh of tri- 
umph. “You must renounce the crown to me, do you hear, to me.” 

Louis looked at me with a startled air, but recovering himself said kindly, “Of 
course I renounce the—what is it I must renounce?” 

“The crown,” I said angrily. 

“Of course,” he answered, “I renounce it. Come, old chap, [ll walk back to your 
rooms with you.” 

“Don’t try any of your doctor’s tricks on me,” I cried, trembling with fury. 
“Don’t act as if you think I am insane.” 

“What nonsense,” he replied. “Come, it’s getting late, Hildred.” 
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“No,” I shouted, “you must listen. You cannot marry, I forbid it. Do you hear? I 
forbid it. You shall renounce the crown, and in reward I grant you exile, but if you 
refuse you shall die.” 

He tried to calm me, but I was roused at last, and drawing my long knife barred 
his way. 

Then I told him how they would find Dr. Archer in the cellar with his throat 
open, and I laughed in his face when I thought of Vance and his knife, and the order 
signed by me. 

“Ah, you are the King,” I cried, “but I shall be King. Who are you to keep me 
from Empire over all the habitable earth! I was born the cousin of a king, but I shall be 
King!” 

Louis stood white and rigid before me. Suddenly a man came running up Fourth 
Street, entered the gate of the Lethal Temple, traversed the path to the bronze doors 
at full speed, and plunged into the death chamber with the cry of one demented, and I 
laughed until I wept tears, for I had recognized Vance, and knew that Hawberk and his 
daughter were no longer in my way. 

“Go,” I cried to Louis, “you have ceased to be a menace. You will never marry 
Constance now, and if you marry any one else in your exile, I will visit you as I did my 
doctor last night. Mr. Wilde takes charge of you to-morrow.” Then I turned and dart- 
ed into South Fifth Avenue, and with a cry of terror Louis dropped his belt and sabre 
and followed me like the wind. I heard him close behind me at the corner of Bleecker 
Street, and I dashed into the doorway under Hawberk’s sign. He cried, “Halt, or I 
fire!” but when he saw that I flew up the stairs leaving Hawberk’s shop below, he left 
me, and I heard him hammering and shouting at their door as though it were possible 
to arouse the dead. 

Mr. Wilde’s door was open, and I entered crying, “It is done, it is done! Let the 
nations rise and look upon their King!” but I could not find Mr. Wilde, so I went to 
the cabinet and took the splendid diadem from its case. Then I drew on the white silk 
robe, embroidered with the Yellow Sign, and placed the crown upon my head. At last I 
was King, King by my right in Hastur, King because I knew the mystery of the 
Hyades, and my mind had sounded the depths of the Lake of Hali. I was King! The 
first grey pencillings of dawn would raise a tempest which would shake two hemi- 
spheres. Then as I stood, my every nerve pitched to the highest tension, faint with the 
Joy and splendour of my thought, without, in the dark passage, a man groaned. 

I seized the tallow dip and sprang to the door. The cat passed me like a demon, 
and the tallow dip went out, but my long knife flew swifter than she, and I heard her 
screech, and I knew that my knife had found her. For a moment I listened to her tum- 
bling and thumping about in the darkness, and then when her frenzy ceased, I lighted 
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a lamp and raised it over my head. Mr. Wilde lay on the floor with his throat torn 
open. At first I thought he was dead, but as I looked, a green sparkle came into his 
sunken eyes, his mutilated hand trembled, and then a spasm stretched his mouth from 
ear to ear. For a moment my terror and despair gave place to hope, but as I bent over 
him his eyeballs rolled clean around in his head, and he died. Then while I stood, 
transfixed with rage and despair, seeing my crown, my empire, every hope and every 
ambition, my very life, lying prostrate there with the dead master, they came, seized me 
from behind, and bound me until my veins stood out like cords, and my voice failed 
with the paroxysms of my frenzied screams. But I still raged, bleeding and infuriated 
among them, and more than one policeman felt my sharp teeth. Then when I could no 
longer move they came nearer; I saw old Hawberk, and behind him my cousin Louis’ 
ghastly face, and farther away, in the corner, a woman, Constance, weeping softly. 

“Ah! I see it now!” I shrieked. “You have seized the throne and the empire. Woe! 
woe to you who are crowned with the crown of the King in Yellow!” 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—Mr. Castaigne died yesterday in the Asylum for Criminal 
Insane. | 
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Guy de Maupassant 
Le Florla, 1887 


Editor’s Note: The French version of this story was published in 1887. The English version, 
which is presented here, is from The Horla and Other Stories, published in 1910. 


ay 8. What a lovely day! I have spent all the morning lying on the grass in front 
M of my house, under the enormous plantain tree which covers and shades and shel- 
ters the whole of it. I like this part of the country; I am fond of living here because I 
am attached to it by deep roots, the profound and delicate roots which attach a man to 
the soil on which his ancestors were born and died, to their traditions, their usages, 
their food, the local expressions, the peculiar language of the peasants, the smell of the 
soil, the hamlets, and to the atmosphere itself. 

I love the house in which I grew up. From my windows I can see the Seine, which 
flows by the side of my garden, on the other side of the road, almost through my 
grounds, the great and wide Seine, which goes to Rouen and Havre, and which is cov- 
ered with boats passing to and fro. 

On the left, down yonder, lies Rouen, populous Rouen with its blue roofs massing 
under pointed, Gothic towers. Innumerable are they, delicate or broad, dominated by 
the spire of the cathedral, full of bells which sound through the blue air on fine morn- 
ings, sending their sweet and distant iron clang to me, their metallic sounds, now 
stronger and now weaker, according as the wind is strong or light. 

What a delicious morning it was! About eleven o’clock, a long line of boats drawn 
by a steam-tug, as big a fly, and which scarcely puffed while emitting its thick smoke, 
passed my gate. 
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After two English schooners, whose red flags fluttered toward the sky, there came 
a magnificent Brazilian three-master; it was perfectly white and wonderfully clean and 
shining. I saluted it, I hardly know why, except that the sight of the vessel gave me 
great pleasure. 

May 12. I have had a slight feverish attack for the last few days, and I feel ill, or 
rather I feel low-spirited. 

Whence come those mysterious influences which change our happiness into dis- 
couragement, and our self-confidence into diffidence? One might almost say that the 
air, the invisible air, is full of unknowable Forces, whose mysterious presence we have 
to endure. I wake up in the best of spirits, with an inclination to sing in my heart. Why? 
I go down by the side of the water, and suddenly, after walking a short distance, I re- 
turn home wretched, as if some misfortune were awaiting me there. Why? Is it a cold 
shiver which, passing over my skin, has upset my nerves and given me a fit of low spir- 
its? Is it the form of the clouds, or the tints of the sky, or the colors of the surrounding 
objects which are so change-able, which have troubled my thoughts as they passed be- 
fore my eyes? Who can tell? Everything that surrounds us, everything that we see 
without looking at it, everything that we touch without knowing it, everything that we 
handle without feeling it, everything that we meet without clearly distinguishing it, has 
a rapid, surprising, and inexplicable effect upon us and upon our organs, and through 
them on our ideas and on our being itself. 

How profound that mystery of the Invisible is! We cannot fathom it with our mis- 
erable senses: our eyes are unable to perceive what is either too small or too great, too 
near to or too far from us; we can see neither the inhabitants of a star nor of a drop of 
water; our ears deceive us, for they transmit to us the vibrations of the air in sonorous 
notes. Our senses are fairies who work the miracle of changing that movement into 
noise, and by that metamorphosis give birth to music, which makes the mute agitation 
of nature a harmony. So with our sense of smell, which is weaker than that of a dog, 
and so with our sense of taste, which can scarcely distinguish the age of a wine! 

Oh! If we only had other organs which could work other miracles in our favor, 
what a number of fresh things we might discover around us! 

May 16. I am ill, decidedly! I was so well last month! I am feverish, horribly 
feverish, or rather I am in a state of feverish enervation, which makes my mind suffer as 
much as my body. I have without ceasing the horrible sensation of some danger threat- 
ening me, the apprehension of some coming misfortune or of approaching death, a 
presentiment which is no doubt, an attack of some illness still unnamed, which germi- 
nates in the flesh and in the blood. 

May 18. I have just come from consulting my medical man, for I can no longer get 
any sleep. He found that my pulse was high, my eyes dilated, my nerves highly strung, 
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but no alarming symptoms. I must have a course of shower baths and of bromide of 
potassium. 

May 25. No change! My state is really very peculiar. As the evening comes on, an 
incomprehensible feeling of disquietude seizes me, just as if night concealed some ter- 
rible menace toward me. I dine quickly, and then try to read, but I do not understand 
the words, and can scarcely distinguish the letters. Then I walk up and down my draw- 
ing-room, oppressed by a feeling of confused and irresistible fear, a fear of sleep and a 
fear of my bed. 

About ten o’clock I go up to my room. As soon as I have entered I lock and bolt 
the door. I am frightened of what? Up till the present time I have been frightened of 
nothing. I open my cupboards, and look under my bed; I listen I listen to what? How 
strange it is that a simple feeling of discomfort, of impeded or heightened circulation, 
perhaps the irritation of a nervous center, a slight congestion, a small disturbance in 
the imperfect and delicate functions of our living machinery, can turn the most light- 
hearted of men into a melancholy one, and make a coward of the bravest? Then, I go 
to bed, and I wait for sleep as a man might wait for the executioner. I wait for its com- 
ing with dread, and my heart beats and my legs tremble, while my whole body shivers 
beneath the warmth of the bedclothes, until the moment when I suddenly fall asleep, 
as a man throws himself into a pool of stagnant water in order to drown. I do not feel 
this perfidious sleep coming over me as I used to, but a sleep which is close to me and 
watching me, which is going to seize me by the head, to close my eyes and annihilate 
me. 

I sleep a long time two or three hours perhaps then a dream no a nightmare lays 
hold on me. I feel that I am in bed and asleep I feel it and I know it and I feel also that 
somebody is coming close to me, is looking at me, touching me, is getting on to my 
bed, is kneeling on my chest, is taking my neck between his hands and squeezing it 
squeezing it with all his might in order to strangle me. 

I struggle, bound by that terrible powerlessness which paralyzes us in our dreams; 
I try to cry out but I cannot; I want to move I cannot; I try, with the most violent ef- 
forts and out of breath, to turn over and throw off this being which is crushing and 
suffocating me I cannot! 

And then suddenly I wake up, shaken and bathed in perspiration; I light a candle 
and find that I am alone, and after that crisis, which occurs every night, I at length fall 
asleep and slumber tranquilly till morning. 

June 2. My state has grown worse. What is the matter with me? The bromide does 
me no good, and the shower-baths have no effect whatever. Sometimes, in order to tire 
myself out, though I am fatigued enough already, I go for a walk in the forest of 
Roumare. I used to think at first that the fresh light and soft air, impregnated with the 
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odor of herbs and leaves, would instill new life into my veins and impart fresh energy 
to my heart. One day I turned into a broad ride in the wood, and then I diverged to- 
ward La Bouille, through a narrow path, between two rows of exceedingly tall trees, 
which placed a thick, green, almost black roof between the sky and me. 

A sudden shiver ran through me, not a cold shiver, but a shiver of agony, and so I 
hastened my steps, uneasy at being alone in the wood, frightened stupidly and without 
reason, at the profound solitude. Suddenly it seemed as if I were being followed, that 
somebody was walking at my heels, close, quite close to me, near enough to touch me. 

I turned round suddenly, but I was alone. I saw nothing behind me except the 
straight, broad ride, empty and bordered by high trees, horribly empty; on the other 
side also it extended until it was lost in the distance, and looked just the same terrible. 

I closed my eyes. Why? And then I began to turn round on one heel very quickly, 
just like a top. I nearly fell down, and opened my eyes; the trees were dancing round 
me and the earth heaved; I was obliged to sit down. Then, ah! I no longer remembered 
how I had come! What a strange idea! What a strange, strange idea! I did not the least 
know. I started off to the right, and got back into the avenue which had led me into the 
middle of the forest. 

June 3. I have had a terrible night. I shall go away for a few weeks, for no doubt a 
journey will set me up again. 

July 2. I have come back, quite cured, and have had a most delightful trip into the 
bargain. I have been to Mont Saint- Michel, which I had not seen before. 

What a sight, when one arrives as I did, at Avranches toward the end of the day! 
The town stands on a hill, and I was taken into the public garden at the extremity of 
the town. I uttered a cry of astonishment. An extraordinarily large bay lay extended 
before me, as far as my eyes could reach, between two hills which were lost to sight in 
the mist; and in the middle of this immense yellow bay, under a clear, golden sky, a 
peculiar hill rose up, somber and pointed in the midst of the sand. The sun had just 
disappeared, and under the still flaming sky stood out the outline of that fantastic rock 
which bears on its summit a picturesque monument. 

At daybreak I went to it. The tide was low, as it had been the night before, and I 
saw that wonderful abbey rise up before me as I approached it. After several hours’ 
walking, I reached the enormous mass of rock which supports the little town, dominat- 
ed by the great church. Having climbed the steep and narrow street, I entered the most 
wonderful Gothic building that has ever been erected to God on earth, large as a town, 
and full of low rooms which seem buried beneath vaulted roofs, and of lofty galleries 
supported by delicate columns. 

I entered this gigantic granite jewel, which is as light in its effect as a bit of lace 
and is covered with towers, with slender belfries to which spiral staircases ascend. The 
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flying buttresses raise strange heads that bristle with chimeras. with devils, with fantas- 
tic ani-mals, with monstrous flowers, are joined together by finely carved arches, to the 
blue sky by day, and to the black sky by night. 

When I had reached the summit. I said to the monk who accompanied me: “Fa- 
ther, how happy you must be here!” And he replied: “It is very windy, Monsieur”; and 
so we began to talk while watching the rising tide, which ran over the sand and covered 
it with a steel cuirass. 

And then the monk told me stories, all the old stories belonging to the place leg- 
ends, nothing but legends. 

One of them struck me forcibly. The country people, those belonging to the Mor- 
net, declare that at night one can hear talking going on in the sand, and also that two 
goats bleat, one with a strong, the other with a weak voice. Incredulous people declare 
that it is nothing but the screaming of the sea birds, which occasionally resembles 
bleatings, and occasionally human lamentations; but belated fishermen swear that they 
have met an old shepherd, whose cloak covered head they can never see, wandering on 
the sand, between two tides, round the little town placed so far out of the world. They 
declare he is guiding and walking before a he-goat with a man’s face and a she-goat 
with a woman’s face, both with white hair, who talk incessantly, quarreling in a strange 
language, and then suddenly cease talking in order to bleat with all their might. 

“Do you believe it?” I asked the monk. “TI scarcely know,” he replied; and I con- 
tinued: “If there are other beings besides ourselves on this earth, how comes it that we 
have not known it for so long a time, or why have you not seen them? How is it that I 
have not seen them?” 

He replied: “Do we see the hundred-thousandth part of what exists? Look here; 
there is the wind, which is the strongest force in nature. It knocks down men, and 
blows down buildings, uproots trees, raises the sea into mountains of water, destroys 
cliffs and casts great ships on to the breakers; it kills, it whistles, it sighs, it roars. But 
have you ever seen it, and can you see it? Yet it exists for all that.” 

I was silent before this simple reasoning. That man was a philosopher, or perhaps 
a fool; I could not say which exactly, so I held my tongue. What he had said had often 
been in my own thoughts. 

July 3. I have slept badly; certainly there is some feverish influence here, for my 
coachman is suffering in the same way as I am. When I went back home yesterday, I 
noticed his singular paleness, and I asked him: “What is the matter with you, Jean?” 

“The matter is that I never get any rest, and my nights devour my days. Since 
your departure, Monsieur, there has been a spell over me.” 

However, the other servants are all well, but I am very frightened of having an- 
other attack, myself. 
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July 4. I am decidedly taken again; for my old nightmares have returned. Last 
night I felt somebody leaning on me who was sucking my life from between my lips 
with his mouth. Yes, he was sucking it out of my neck like a leech would have done. 
Then he got up, satiated, and I woke up, so beaten, crushed, and annihilated that I 
could not move. If this continues for a few days, I shall certainly go away again. 

July 5. Have I lost my reason? What has happened? What I saw last night is so 
strange that my head wanders when I think of it! 

As I do now every evening, I had locked my door; then, being thirsty, I drank half 
a glass of water, and I accidentally noticed that the water-bottle was full up to the cut- 
glass stopper. 

Then I went to bed and fell into one of my terrible sleeps, from which I was 
aroused in about two hours by a still more terrible shock. 

Picture to yourself a sleeping man who is being murdered, who wakes up with a 
knife in his chest, a gurgling in his throat, is covered with blood, can no longer 
breathe, is going to die and does not understand anything at all about it there you have 
it. 

Having recovered my senses, I was thirsty again, so I lighted a candle and went to 
the table on which my water-bottle was. I lifted it up and tilted it over my glass, but 
nothing came out. It was empty! It was completely empty! At first I could not under- 
stand it at all; then suddenly I was seized by such a terrible feeling that I had to sit 
down, or rather fall into a chair! Then I sprang up with a bound to look about me; 
then I sat down again, overcome by astonishment and fear, in front of the transparent 
crystal bottle! I looked at it with fixed eyes, trying to solve the puzzle, and my hands 
trembled! Some body had drunk the water, but who? I? I without any doubt. It could 
surely only be I? In that case I was a somnambulist was living, without knowing it, that 
double, mysterious life which makes us doubt whether there are not two beings in us 
whether a strange, unknowable, and invisible being does not, during our moments of 
mental and physical torpor, animate the inert body, forcing it to a more willing obedi- 
ence than it yields to ourselves. 

Oh! Who will understand my horrible agony? Who will understand the emotion 
of a man sound in mind, wide-awake, full of sense, who looks in horror at the disap- 
pearance of a little water while he was asleep, through the glass of a water-bottle! And 
I remained sitting until it was daylight, without venturing to go to bed again. 

July 6. I am going mad. Again all the contents of my water-bottle have been 
drunk during the night; or rather I have drunk it! 

But is it I? Is it I? Who could it be? Who? Oh! God! Am I going mad? Who will 


save me? 
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July to. I have just been through some surprising ordeals. Undoubtedly I must be 
mad! And yet! 

On July 6, before going to bed, I put some wine, milk, water, bread, and strawber- 
ries on my table. Somebody drank I drank all the water and a little of the milk, but 
neither the wine, nor the bread, nor the strawberries were touched. 

On the seventh of July I renewed the same experiment, with the same results, and 
on July 8 I left out the water and the milk and nothing was touched. 

Lastly, on July 9 I put only water and milk on my table, taking care to wrap up 
the bottles in white muslin and to tie down the stoppers. Then I rubbed my lips, my 
beard, and my hands with pencil lead, and went to bed. 

Deep slumber seized me, soon followed by a terrible awakening. I had not moved, 
and my sheets were not marked. I rushed to the table. The muslin round the bottles 
remained intact; I undid the string, trembling with fear. All the water had been drunk, 
and so had the milk! Ah! Great God! I must start for Paris immediately. 

July 12. Paris. I must have lost my head during the last few days! I must be the 
plaything of my enervated imagination, unless I am really a somnambulist, or I have 
been brought under the power of one of those influences hypnotic suggestion, for ex- 
ample which are known to exist, but have hitherto been inexplicable. In any case, my 
mental state bordered on madness, and twenty-four hours of Paris sufficed to restore 
me to my equilibrium. 

Yesterday after doing some business and paying some visits, which instilled fresh 
and invigorating mental air into me, I wound up my evening at the Theatre Francais. 
A drama by Alexander Dumas the Younger was being acted, and his brilliant and pow- 
erful play completed my cure. Certainly solitude is dangerous for active minds. We 
need men who can think and can talk, around us. When we are alone for a long time, 
we people space with phantoms. 

I returned along the boulevards to my hotel in excellent spirits. Amid the jostling 
of the crowd I thought, not without irony, of my terrors and surmises of the previous 
week, because I believed, yes, I believed, that an invisible being lived beneath my roof. 
How weak our mind is; how quickly it is terrified and unbalanced as soon as we are 
confronted with a small, incomprehensible fact. Instead of dismissing the problem 
with: “We do not understand because we cannot find the cause,” we immediately imag- 
ine terrible mysteries and supernatural powers. 

July 14. Fete of the Republic. I walked through the streets, and the crackers and 
flags amused me like a child. Still, it is very foolish to make merry on a set date, by 
Government decree. People are like a flock of sheep, now steadily patient, now in fero- 
cious revolt. Say to it: “Amuse yourself,” and it amuses itself. Say to it: “Go and fight 
with your neighbor,” and it goes and fights. Say to it: “Vote for the Emperor,” and it 
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votes for the Emperor; then say to it: “Vote for the Republic,” and it votes for the Re- 
public. 

Those who direct it are stupid, too; but instead of obeying men they obey princi- 
ples, a course which can only be foolish, ineffective, and false, for the very reason that 
principles are ideas which are considered as certain and unchangeable, whereas in this 
world one is certain of nothing, since light is an illusion and noise is deception. 

July 16. I saw some things yesterday that troubled me very much. I was dining at 
my cousin’s, Madame Sable, whose husband is colonel of the Seventy-sixth Chasseurs 
at Limoges. There were two young women there, one of whom had married a medical 
man, Dr. Parent, who devotes himself a great deal to nervous diseases and to the ex- 
traordinary manifestations which just now experiments in hypnotism and suggestion 
are producing. 

He related to us at some length the enormous results obtained by English scien- 
tists and the doctors of the medical school at Nancy, and the facts which he adduced 
appeared to me so strange, that I declared that I was altogether incredulous. 

“We are,” he declared, “on the point of discovering one of the most important 
secrets of nature, I mean to say, one of its most important secrets on this earth, for 
assuredly there are some up in the stars, yonder, of a different kind of importance. Ever 
since man has thought, since he has been able to express and write down his thoughts, 
he has felt himself close to a mystery which is impenetrable to his coarse and imperfect 
senses, and he endeavors to supplement the feeble penetration of his organs by the ef- 
forts of his intellect. As long as that intellect remained in its elementary stage, this 
intercourse with invisible spirits assumed forms which were commonplace though ter- 
rifying. Thence sprang the popular belief in the supernatural, the legends of wander- 
ing spirits, of fairies, of gnomes, of ghosts, I might even say the conception of God, for 
our ideas of the Workman-Creator, from whatever religion they may have come down 
to us, are certainly the most mediocre, the stupidest, and the most unacceptable inven- 
tions that ever sprang from the frightened brain of any human creature. Nothing is 
truer than what Voltaire says: ‘If God made man in His own image, man has certainly 
paid Him back again.’ 

“But for rather more than a century, men seem to have had a presentiment of 
something new. Mesmer and some others have put us on an unexpected track, and 
within the last two or three years especially, we have arrived at results really 
surprising.” 

My cousin, who is also very incredulous, smiled, and Dr. Parent said to her: 
“Would you like me to try and send you to sleep, Madame?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 
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She sat down in an easy-chair, and he began to look at her fixedly, as if to fasci- 
nate her. I suddenly felt myself somewhat discomposed; my heart beat rapidly and I 
had a choking feeling in my throat. I saw that Madame Sable’s eyes were growing 
heavy, her mouth twitched, and her bosom heaved, and at the end of ten minutes she 
was asleep. 

“Go behind her,” the doctor said to me; so I took a seat behind her. He put a visit- 
ing-card into her hands, and said to her: “This is a looking-glass; what do you see in 
it?” 

She replied: “I see my cousin.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“He is twisting his mustache.” 

“And now?” 

“He is taking a photograph out of his pocket.” 

“Whose photograph is it?” 

“His own.” 

That was true, for the photograph had been given me that same evening at the 
hotel. 

“What is his attitude in this portrait?” 

“He is standing up with his hat in his hand.” 

She saw these things in that card, in that piece of white pasteboard, as if she had 
seen them in a looking-glass. 

The young women were frightened, and exclaimed: “That is quite enough! Quite, 
quite enough!” 

But the doctor said to her authoritatively: “You will get up at eight o’clock to- 
morrow morning; then you will go and call on your cousin at his hotel and ask him to 
lend you the five thousand francs which your husband asks of you, and which he will 
ask for when he sets out on his coming journey.” 

Then he woke her up. 

On returning to my hotel, I thought over this curious seance and I was assailed by 
doubts, not as to my cousin’s absolute and undoubted good faith, for I had known her 
as well as if she had been my own sister ever since she was a child, but as to a possible 
trick on the doctor’s part. Had not he, perhaps, kept a glass hidden in his hand, which 
he showed to the young woman in her sleep at the same time as he did the card? Profes- 
sional conjurers do things which are just as singular. 

However, I went to bed, and this morning, at about half past eight, I was awak- 
ened by my footman, who said to me: “Madame Sable has asked to see you immediate- 
ly, Monsieur.” I dressed hastily and went to her. 
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She sat down in some agitation, with her eyes on the floor, and without raising her 
veil said to me: “My dear cousin, I am going to ask a great favor of you.” 

“What is it, cousin?” 

“T do not like to tell you, and yet I must. I am in absolute want of five thousand 
francs.” 

“What, you?” 

“Yes, I, or rather my husband, who has asked me to procure them for him.” 

I was so stupefied that I hesitated to answer. I asked myself whether she had not 
really been making fun of me with Dr. Parent, if it were not merely a very well-acted 
farce which had been got up beforehand. On looking at her attentively, however, my 
doubts disappeared. She was trembling with grief, so painful was this step to her, and I 
was sure that her throat was full of sobs. 

I knew that she was very rich and so I continued: “What! Has not your husband 
five thousand francs at his disposal? Come, think. Are you sure that he commissioned 
you to ask me for them?” 

She hesitated for a few seconds, as if she were making a great effort to search her 
memory, and then she replied: “Yes yes, I am quite sure of it.” 

“He has written to you?” 

She hesitated again and reflected, and I guessed the torture of her thoughts. She 
did not know. She only knew that she was to borrow five thousand francs of me for her 
husband. So she told a lie. 

“Yes, he has written to me.” 

“When, pray? You did not mention it to me yesterday.” 

“T received his letter this morning.” 

“Can you show it to me?” 

“No; no no it contained private matters, things too personal to ourselves. I burned 

“So your husband runs into debt?” 

She hesitated again, and then murmured: “I do not know.” 

Thereupon I said bluntly: “I have not five thousand francs at my disposal at this 
moment, my dear cousin.” 

She uttered a cry, as if she were in pair; and said: “Oh! oh! I beseech you, I be- 
seech you to get them for me.” 

She got excited and clasped her hands as if she were praying to me! I heard her 
voice change its tone; she wept and sobbed, harassed and dominated by the irresistible 
order that she had received. 

“Oh! oh! I beg you to if you knew what I am suffering I want them to-day.” 

Thad pity on her: “You shall have them by and by, I swear to you.” 
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“Oh! thank you! thank you! How kind you are.” 

I continued: “Do you remember what took place at your house last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember that Dr. Parent sent you to sleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! Very well then; he ordered you to come to me this morning to borrow five 
thousand francs, and at this moment you are obeying that suggestion.” 

She considered for a few moments, and then replied: “But as it is my husband who 
wants them “ 

For a whole hour I tried to convince her, but could not succeed, and when she had 
gone I went to the doctor. He was just going out, and he listened to me with a smile, 
and said: “Do you believe now?” 

“Yes, I cannot help it.” 

“Let us go to your cousin’s.” 

She was already resting on a couch, overcome with fatigue. The doctor felt her 
pulse, looked at her for some time with one hand raised toward her eyes, which she 
closed by degrees under the irresistible power of this magnetic influence. When she was 
asleep, he said: 

“Your husband does not require the five thousand francs any longer! You must, 
therefore, forget that you asked your cousin to lend them to you, and, if he speaks to 
you about it, you will not understand him.” 

Then he woke her up, and I took out a pocket-book and said: “Here is what you 
asked me for this morning, my dear cousin.” But she was so surprised, that I did not 
venture to persist; nevertheless, I tried to recall the circumstance to her, but she denied 
it vigorously, thought that I was making fun of her, and in the end, very nearly lost her 
temper. 

There! I have just come back, and I have not been able to eat any lunch, for this 
experiment has altogether upset me. 

July 19. Many people to whom I have told the adventure have laughed at me. I no 
longer know what to think. The wise man says: Perhaps? 

July 21. I dined at Bougival, and then I spent the evening at a boatmen’s ball. De- 
cidedly everything depends on place and surroundings. It would be the height of folly 
to believe in the supernatural on the Ile de la Grenouilliere. But on the top of Mont 
Saint-Michel or in India, we are terribly under the influence of our surroundings. I 
shall return home next week. 

July 30. I came back to my own house yesterday. Everything is going on well. 

August 2. Nothing fresh; it is splendid weather, and I spend my days in watching 
the Seine flow past. 
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August 4. Quarrels among my servants. They declare that the glasses are broken 
in the cupboards at night. The footman accuses the cook, she accuses the needle- 
woman, and the latter accuses the other two. Who is the culprit? It would take a clever 
person to tell. 

August 6. This time, I am not mad. I have seen I have seen I have seen! I can 
doubt no longer I have seen it! 

I was walking at two o’clock among my rose-trees, in the full sunlight in the walk 
bordered by autumn roses which are beginning to fall. As I stopped to look at a Geant 
de Bataille, which had three splendid blooms, I distinctly saw the stalk of one of the 
roses bend close to me, as if an invisible hand had bent it, and then break, as if that 
hand had picked it! Then the flower raised itself, following the curve which a hand 
would have described in carrying it toward a mouth, and remained suspended in the 
transparent air, alone and motionless, a terrible red spot, three yards from my eyes. In 
desperation I rushed at it to take it! I found nothing; it had disappeared. Then I was 
seized with furious rage against myself, for it is not wholesome for a reasonable and 
serious man to have such hallucinations. 

But was it a hallucination? I turned to look for the stalk, and I found it immedi- 
ately under the bush, freshly broken, between the two other roses which remained on 
the branch. I returned home, then, with a much disturbed mind; for I am certain now, 
certain as I am of the alternation of day and night, that there exists close to me an in- 
visible being who lives on milk and on water, who can touch objects, take them and 
change their places; who is, consequently, endowed with a material nature, although 
imperceptible to sense, and who lives as I do, under my roof - 

August 7. I slept tranquilly. He drank the water out of my decanter, but did not 
disturb my sleep. 

I ask myself whether I am mad. As I was walking just now in the sun by the river- 
side, doubts as to my own sanity arose in me; not vague doubts such as I have had hith- 
erto, but precise and absolute doubts. I have seen mad people, and I have known some 
who were quite intelligent, lucid, even clear-sighted in every concern of life, except on 
one point. They could speak clearly, readily, profoundly on everything; till their 
thoughts were caught in the breakers of their delusions and went to pieces there, were 
dispersed and swamped in that furious and terrible sea of fogs and squalls which is 
called MADNESS. 

I certainly should think that I was mad, absolutely mad, if I were not conscious 
that I knew my state, if I could not fathom it and analyze it with the most complete 
lucidity. I should, in fact, be a reasonable man laboring under a hallucination. Some 
unknown disturbance must have been excited in my brain, one of those disturbances 
which physiologists of the present day try to note and to fix precisely, and that distur- 
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bance must have caused a profound gulf in my mind and in the order and logic of my 
ideas. Similar phenomena occur in dreams, and lead us through the most unlikely 
phantasmagoria, without causing us any surprise, because our verifying apparatus and 
our sense of control have gone to sleep, while our imaginative faculty wakes and works. 
Was it not possible that one of the imperceptible keys of the cerebral finger-board had 
been paralyzed in me? Some men lose the recollection of proper names, or of verbs, or 
of numbers, or merely of dates, in consequence of an accident. The localization of all 
the avenues of thought has been accomplished nowadays; what, then, would there be 
surprising in the fact that my faculty of controlling the unreality of certain hallucina- 
tions should be destroyed for the time being? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of the water. The sun was shining 
brightly on the river and made earth delightful, while it filled me with love for life, for 
the swallows, whose swift agility is always delightful in my eyes, for the plants by the 
riverside, whose rustling is a pleasure to my ears. 

By degrees, however, an inexplicable feeling of discomfort seized me. It seemed to 
me as if some unknown force were numbing and stopping me, were preventing me from 
going further and were calling me back. I felt that painful wish to return which comes 
on you when you have left a beloved invalid at home, and are seized by a presentiment 
that he is worse. 

I, therefore, returned despite of myself, feeling certain that I should find some 
bad news awaiting me, a letter or a telegram. There was nothing, however, and I was 
surprised and uneasy, more so than if I had had another fantastic vision. 

August 8. I spent a terrible evening, yesterday. He does not show himself any 
more, but I feel that He is near me, watching me, looking at me, penetrating me, dom- 
inating me, and more terrible to me when He hides himself thus than if He were to 
manifest his constant and invisible presence by supernatural phenomena. However, I 
slept. 

August 9. Nothing, but I am afraid. 

August 10. Nothing; but what will happen to-morrow? 

August 11. Still nothing. I cannot stop at home with this fear hanging over me and 
these thoughts in my mind; I shall go away. 

August 12. Ten o’clock at night. All day long I have been trying to get away, and 
have not been able. I contemplated a simple and easy act of liberty, a carriage ride to 
Rouen and I have not been able to do it. What is the reason? 

August 13. When one is attacked by certain maladies, the springs of our physical 
being seem broken, our energies destroyed, our muscles relaxed, our bones to be as soft 
as our flesh, and our blood as liquid as water. I am experiencing the same in my moral 
being, in a strange and distressing manner. I have no longer any strength, any courage, 
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any self-control, nor even any power to set my own will in motion. I have no power 
left to WILL anything, but some one does it for me and I obey. 

August 14. I am lost! Somebody possesses my soul and governs it! Somebody or- 
ders all my acts, all my movements, all my thoughts. I am no longer master of myself, 
nothing except an enslaved and terrified spectator of the things which I do. I wish to 
go out; I cannot. HE does not wish to; and so I remain, trembling and distracted in the 
armchair in which he keeps me sitting. I merely wish to get up and to rouse myself, so 
as to think that I am still master of myself: I cannot! I am riveted to my chair, and my 
chair adheres to the floor in such a manner that no force of mine can move us. 

Then suddenly, I must, I MUST go to the foot of my garden to pick some straw- 
berries and eat them and I go there. I pick the strawberries and I eat them! Oh! my 
God! my God! Is there a God? If there be one, deliver me! save me! succor me! Pardon! 
Pity! Mercy! Save me! Oh! what sufferings! what torture! what horror! 

August 15. Certainly this is the way in which my poor cousin was possessed and 
swayed, when she came to borrow five thousand francs of me. She was under the power 
of a strange will which had entered into her, like another soul, a parasitic and ruling 
soul. Is the world coming to an end? 

But who is he, this invisible being that rules me, this unknowable being, this rover 
of a supernatural race? 

Invisible beings exist, then! how is it, then, that since the beginning of the world 
they have never manifested themselves in such a manner as they do to me? I have never 
read anything that resembles what goes on in my house. Oh! If I could only leave it, if 
I could only go away and flee, and never return, I should be saved; but I cannot. 

August 16. I managed to escape to-day for two hours, like a prisoner who finds the 
door of his dungeon accidentally open. I suddenly felt that I was free and that He was 
far away, and so I gave orders to put the horses in as quickly as possible, and I drove to 
Rouen. Oh! how delightful to be able to say to my coachman: “Go to Rouen!” 

I made him pull up before the library, and I begged them to lend me Dr. Her- 
rmann Herestauss’s treatise on the unknown inhabitants of the ancient and modern 
world. 

Then, as I was getting into my carriage, I intended to say: “To the railway sta- 
tion!” but instead of this I shouted I did not speak; but I shouted in such a loud voice 
that all the passers-by turned round: “Home!” and I fell back on to the cushion of my 
carriage, overcome by mental agony. He had found me out and regained possession of 
me. 

August 17. Oh! What a night! what a night! And yet it seems to me that I ought to 
rejoice. I read until one o’clock in the morning! Herestauss, Doctor of Philosophy and 
Theogony, wrote the history and the manifestation of all those invisible beings which 
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hover around man, or of whom he dreams. He describes their origin, their domains, 
their power; but none of them resembles the one which haunts me. One might say that 
man, ever since he has thought, has had a foreboding and a fear of a new being, 
stronger than himself, his successor in this world, and that, feeling him near, and not 
being able to foretell the nature of the unseen one, he has, in his terror, created the 
whole race of hidden beings, vague phantoms born of fear. 

Having, therefore, read until one o’clock in the morning, I went and sat down at 
the open window, in order to cool my forehead and my thoughts in the calm night air. 
It was very pleasant and warm! How I should have enjoyed such a night formerly! 

There was no moon, but the stars darted out their rays in the dark heavens. Who 
inhabits those worlds? What forms, what living beings, what animals are there yonder? 
Do those who are thinkers in those distant worlds know more than we do? What can 
they do more than we? What do they see which we do not? Will not one of them, some 
day or other, traversing space, appear on our earth to conquer it, just as formerly the 
Norsemen crossed the sea in order to subjugate nations feebler than themselves? 

We are so weak, so powerless, so ignorant, so small we who live on this particle of 
mud which revolves in liquid air. 

I fell asleep, dreaming thus in the cool night air, and then, having slept for about 
three quarters of an hour, I opened my eyes without moving, awakened by an inde- 
scribably confused and strange sensation. At first I saw nothing, and then suddenly it 
appeared to me as if a page of the book, which had remained open on my table, turned 
over of its own accord. Not a breath of air had come in at my window, and I was sur- 
prised and waited. In about four minutes, I saw, I saw yes I saw with my own eyes an- 
other page lift itself up and fall down on the others, as if a finger had turned it over. 
My armchair was empty, appeared empty, but I knew that He was there, He, and sit- 
ting in my place, and that He was reading. With a furious bound, the bound of an en- 
raged wild beast that wishes to disembowel its tamer, I crossed my room to seize him, 
to strangle him, to kill him! But before I could reach it, my chair fell over as if some- 
body had run away from me. My table rocked, my lamp fell and went out, and my win- 
dow closed as if some thief had been surprised and had fled out into the night, shutting 
it behind him. 

So He had run away; He had been afraid; He, afraid of me! 

So to-morrow, or later some day or other, I should be able to hold him in my 
clutches and crush him against the ground! Do not dogs occasionally bite and strangle 
their masters? 

August 18. I have been thinking the whole day long. Oh! yes, I will obey Him, 
follow His impulses, fulfill all His wishes, show myself humble, submissive, a coward. 
He is the stronger; but an hour will come. 
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August 19. I know, I know, I know all! I have just read the following in the “Re- 
vue du Monde Scientifique”: “A curious piece of news comes to us from Rio de Janeiro. 
Madness, an epidemic of madness, which may be compared to that contagious madness 
which attacked the people of Europe in the Middle Ages, is at this moment raging in 
the Province of San-Paulo. The frightened inhabitants are leaving their houses, de- 
serting their villages, abandoning their land, saying that they are pursued, possessed, 
governed like human cattle by invisible, though tangible beings, by a species of vam- 
pire, which feeds on their life while they are asleep, and which, besides, drinks water 
and milk without appearing to touch any other nourishment. 

“Professor Don Pedro Henriques, accompanied by several medical savants, has 
gone to the Province of San-Paulo, in order to study the origin and the manifestations 
of this surprising madness on the spot, and to propose such measures to the Emperor as 
may appear to him to be most fitted to restore the mad population to reason.” 

Ah! Ah! I remember now that fine Brazilian three-master which passed in front of 
my windows as it was going up the Seine, on the eighth of last May! I thought it looked 
so pretty, so white and bright! That Being was on board of her, coming from there, 
where its race sprang from. And it saw me! It saw my house, which was also white, and 
He sprang from the ship on to the land. Oh! Good heavens! 

Now I know, I can divine. The reign of man is over, and he has come. He whom 
disquieted priests exorcised, whom sorcerers evoked on dark nights, without seeing him 
appear, He to whom the imaginations of the transient masters of the world lent all the 
monstrous or graceful forms of gnomes, spirits, genii, fairies, and familiar spirits. After 
the coarse conceptions of primitive fear, men more enlightened gave him a truer form. 
Mesmer divined him, and ten years ago physicians accurately discovered the nature of 
his power, even before He exercised it himself. They played with that weapon of their 
new Lord, the sway of a mysterious will over the human soul, which had become en- 
slaved. They called it mesmerism, hypnotism, suggestion, I know not what? I have 
seen them diverting themselves like rash children with this horrible power! Woe to us! 
Woe to man! He has come, the the what does He call himself the I fancy that he is 
shouting out his name to me and I do not hear him the yes He is shouting it out I am 
listening I cannot repeat it Horla I have heard the Horla it is He the Horla He has 
come! - 

Ah! the vulture has eaten the pigeon, the wolf has eaten the lamb; the lion has 
devoured the sharp-horned buffalo; man has killed the lion with an arrow, with a 
spear, with gunpowder; but the Horla will make of man what man has made of the 
horse and of the ox: his chattel, his slave, and his food, by the mere power of his will. 
Woe to us! 
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But, nevertheless, sometimes the animal rebels and kills the man who has subju- 
gated it. I should also like I shall be able to but I must know Him, touch Him, see 
Him! Learned men say that eyes of animals, as they differ from ours, do not distin- 
guish as ours do. And my eye cannot distinguish this newcomer who is oppressing me. 

Why? Oh! Now I remember the words of the monk at Mont Saint- Michel: “Can 
we see the hundred-thousandth part of what exists? Listen; there is the wind which is 
the strongest force in nature; it knocks men down, blows down buildings, uproots 
trees, raises the sea into mountains of water, destroys cliffs, and casts great ships on to 
the breakers; it kills, it whistles, it sighs, it roars, have you ever seen it, and can you see 
it? It exists for all that, however!” 

And I went on thinking: my eyes are so weak, so imperfect, that they do not even 
distinguish hard bodies, if they are as transparent as glass! If a glass without quicksilver 
behind it were to bar my way, I should run into it, just like a bird which has flown into 
a room breaks its head against the windowpanes. A thousand things, moreover, deceive 
a man and lead him astray. How then is it surprising that he cannot perceive a new 
body which is penetrated and pervaded by the light? 

A new being! Why not? It was assuredly bound to come! Why should we be the 
last? We do not distinguish it, like all the others created before us? The reason is, that 
its nature is more delicate, its body finer and more finished than ours. Our makeup is so 
weak, so awkwardly conceived; our body is encumbered with organs that are always 
tired, always being strained like locks that are too complicated; it lives like a plant and 
like an animal nourishing itself with difficulty on air, herbs, and flesh; it is a brute ma- 
chine which is a prey to maladies, to malformations, to decay; it is broken-winded, 
badly regulated, simple and eccentric, ingeniously yet badly made, a coarse and yet a 
delicate mechanism, in brief, the outline of a being which might become intelligent 
and great. 

There are only a few so few stages of development in this world, from the oyster 
up to man. Why should there not be one more, when once that period is accomplished 
which separates the successive products one from the other? 

Why not one more? Why not, also, other trees with immense, splendid flowers, 
perfuming whole regions? Why not other elements beside fire, air, earth, and water? 
There are four, only four, nursing fathers of various beings! What a pity! Why should 
not there be forty, four hundred, four thousand! How poor everything is, how mean 
and wretched grudgingly given, poorly invented, clumsily made! Ah! the elephant and 
the hippopotamus, what power! And the camel, what suppleness! 

But the butterfly, you will say, a flying flower! I dream of one that should be as 
large as a hundred worlds, with wings whose shape, beauty, colors, and motion I can- 
not even express. But I see it it flutters from star to star, refreshing them and perfum- 
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ing them with the light and harmonious breath of its flight! And the people up there 
gaze at it as it passes in an ecstasy of delight! 

What is the matter with me? It is He, the Horla who haunts me, and who makes 
me think of these foolish things! He is within me, He is becoming my soul; I shall kill 
him! 

August 20. I shall kill Him. I have seen Him! Yesterday I sat down at my table 
and pretended to write very assiduously. I knew quite well that He would come prowl- 
ing round me, quite close to me, so close that I might perhaps be able to touch him, to 
seize him. And then then I should have the strength of desperation; I should have my 
hands, my knees, my chest, my forehead, my teeth to strangle him, to crush him, to 
bite him, to tear him to pieces. And I watched for him with all my overexcited nerves. 

Thad lighted my two lamps and the eight wax candles on my mantelpiece, as if, by 
this light I should discover Him. 

My bed, my old oak bed with its columns, was opposite to me; on my right was the 
fireplace; on my left the door, which was carefully closed, after I had left it open for 
some time, in order to attract Him; behind me was a very high wardrobe with a look- 
ing-glass in it, which served me to dress by every day, and in which I was in the habit of 
inspecting myself from head to foot every time I passed it. 

So I pretended to be writing in order to deceive Him, for He also was watching 
me, and suddenly I felt, I was certain, that He was reading over my shoulder, that He 
was there, almost touching my ear. 

I got up so quickly, with my hands extended, that I almost fell. Horror! It was as 
bright as at midday, but I did not see myself in the glass! It was empty, clear, profound, 
full of light! But my figure was not reflected in it and I, I was opposite to it! I saw the 
large, clear glass from top to bottom, and I looked at it with unsteady eyes. I did not 
dare advance; I did not venture to make a movement; feeling certain, nevertheless, that 
He was there, but that He would escape me again, He whose imperceptible body had 
absorbed my reflection. 

How frightened I was! And then suddenly I began to see myself through a mist in 
the depths of the looking-glass, in a mist as it were, or through a veil of water; and it 
seemed to me as if this water were flowing slowly from left to right, and making my 
figure clearer every moment. It was like the end of an eclipse. Whatever hid me did not 
appear to possess any clearly defined outlines, but was a sort of opaque transparency, 
which gradually grew clearer. 

At last I was able to distinguish myself completely, as I do every day when I look 
at myself. 

I had seen Him! And the horror of it remained with me, and makes me shudder 
even now. 
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August 21. How could I kill Him, since I could not get hold of Him? Poison? But 
He would see me mix it with the water; and then, would our poisons have any effect on 
His impalpable body? No no no doubt about the matter. Then? then? 

August 22. I sent for a blacksmith from Rouen and ordered iron shutters of him 
for my room, such as some private hotels in Paris have on the ground floor, for fear of 
thieves, and he is going to make me a similar door as well. I have made myself out a 
coward, but I do not care about that! 

September to. Rouen, Hotel Continental. It is done; it is done but is He dead? My 
mind is thoroughly upset by what I have seen. 

Well then, yesterday, the locksmith having put on the iron shutters and door, I 
left everything open until midnight, although it was getting cold. 

Suddenly I felt that He was there, and joy, mad joy took possession of me. I got up 
softly, and I walked to the right and left for some time, so that He might not guess 
anything; then I took off my boots and put on my slippers carelessly; then I fastened 
the iron shutters and going back to the door quickly I double-locked it with a padlock, 
putting the key into my pocket. 

Suddenly I noticed that He was moving restlessly round me, that in his turn He 
was frightened and was ordering me to let Him out. I nearly yielded, though I did not 
quite, but putting my back to the door, I half opened it, just enough to allow me to go 
out backward, and as I am very tall, my head touched the lintel. I was sure that He had 
not been able to escape, and I shut Him up quite alone, quite alone. What happiness! I 
had Him fast. Then I ran downstairs into the drawing-room which was under my bed- 
room. I took the two lamps and poured all the oil on to the carpet, the furniture, 
everywhere; then I set fire to it and made my escape, after having carefully double 
locked the door. 

I went and hid myself at the bottom of the garden, in a clump of laurel bushes. 
How long it was! how long it was! Everything was dark, silent, motionless, not a 
breath of air and not a star, but heavy banks of clouds which one could not see, but 
which weighed, oh! so heavily on my soul. 

I looked at my house and waited. How long it was! I already began to think that 
the fire had gone out of its own accord, or that He had extinguished it, when one of the 
lower windows gave way under the violence of the flames, and a long, soft, caressing 
sheet of red flame mounted up the white wall, and kissed it as high as the roof. The 
light fell on to the trees, the branches, and the leaves, and a shiver of fear pervaded 
them also! The birds awoke; a dog began to howl, and it seemed to me as if the day 
were breaking! Almost immediately two other windows flew into fragments, and I saw 
that the whole of the lower part of my house was nothing but a terrible furnace. But a 
cry, a horrible, shrill, heart-rending cry, a woman’s cry, sounded through the night, 
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and two garret windows were opened! I had forgotten the servants! I saw the terror- 
struck faces, and the frantic waving of their arms! 

Then, overwhelmed with horror, I ran off to the village, shouting: “Help! help! 
fire! fire!” Meeting some people who were already coming on to the scene, I went back 
with them to see! 

By this time the house was nothing but a horrible and magnificent funeral pile, a 
monstrous pyre which lit up the whole country, a pyre where men were burning, and 
where He was burning also, He, He, my prisoner, that new Being, the new Master, the 
Horla! 

Suddenly the whole roof fell in between the walls, and a volcano of flames darted 
up to the sky. Through all the windows which opened on to that furnace, I saw the 
flames darting, and I reflected that He was there, in that kiln, dead. 

Dead? Perhaps? His body? Was not his body, which was transparent, indestruc- 
tible by such means as would kill ours? 

If He were not dead? Perhaps time alone has power over that Invisible and Re- 
doubtable Being. Why this transparent, unrecognizable body, this body belonging to a 
spirit, if it also had to fear ills, infirmities, and premature destruction? 

Premature destruction? All human terror springs from that! After man the Horla. 
After him who can die every day, at any hour, at any moment, by any accident, He 
came, He who was only to die at his own proper hour and minute, because He had 
touched the limits of his existence! 

No no there is no doubt about it He is not dead. Then then I suppose I must kill 
myself 
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had been dining with my ever-interesting friend, Mark Jenkins, at a little Italian 

restaurant near South Street. It was a chance meeting. Jenkins is too busy, usually, to 
make dinner engagements. Over our highly seasoned food and sour, thin, red wine, he 
spoke of little odd incidents and adventures of his profession. Nothing very vital or 
important, of course. Jenkins is not the sort of detective who first detects and then 
pours the egotistical and revealing details of achievement in the ears of every acquain- 
tance, however appreciative. 

But when I spoke of something I had seen in the morning papers, he laughed. 
“Poor old ‘Doc’ Holt! Fascinating old codger, to any one who really knows him. I’ve 
had his friendship for years—since I was first on the city force and saved a young as- 
sistant of his from jail on a false charge. And they had to drag him into the poisoning 
of this young sport, Ralph Peeler!” 

“Why are you so sure he couldn’t have been implicated?” I asked. 

But Jenkins only shook his head, with a quiet smile. “I have reasons for believing 
otherwise,” was all I could get out of him on that score. “But,” he added, “the only 
reason he was suspected at all is the superstitious dread of these ignorant people around 
him. Can’t see why he lives in such a place. I know for a fact he doesn’t have to. Doc’s 
got money of his own. He’s an amateur chemist and dabbler in different sorts of re- 
search work, and I suspect he’s been guilty of ‘showing off” Result, they all swear he 
has the evil eye and holds forbidden communion with invisible powers. Smoke?” 

Jenkins offered me one of his invariably good cigars, which I accepted, saying 
thoughtfully: “A man has no right to trifle with the superstitions of ignorant people. 
Sooner or later, it spells trouble.” 
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“Did in his case. They swore up and down that he sold love charms openly and 
poisons secretly, and that, together with his living so near to—somebody else—got 
him temporarily suspected. But my tongue’s running away with me, as usual!” 

“As usual,” I retorted impatiently, “you open up with all the frankness of a Chi- 
nese diplomat.” 

He beamed upon me engagingly and rose from the table, with a glance at his 
watch. “Sorry to leave you, Blaisdell, but I have to meet Jimmy Brennan in ten min- 
utes.” 

He so clearly did not invite my further company that I remained seated for a little 
while after his departure; then took my own way homeward. Those streets always held 
for me a certain fascination, particularly at night. They are so un-like the rest of the 
city, so foreign in appearance, with their little shabby stores, always open until late 
evening, their + unbelievably cheap goods, displayed as much outside the shops as in 
them, hung on the fronts and laid out on tables by the curb and in the street itself. 
Tonight, however, neither people nor stores in any sense appealed to me. The mixture 
of Italians, Jews and a few negroes, mostly bareheaded, unkempt and generally unhy- 
gienic in appearance, struck me as merely revolting. They were all humans, and I, too, 
was human. Some way I did not like the idea. 

Puzzled a trifle, for I am more inclined to sympathize with poverty than accuse it, 
I watched the faces that I passed. Never before had I observed how stupid, how bestial, 
how brutal were the countenances of the dwellers in this region. I actually shuddered 
when an old-clothes man, a gray-bearded Hebrew, brushed me as he toiled past with 
his barrow. 

There was a sense of evil in the air, a warning of things which it is wise for a clean 
man to shun and keep clear of. The impression became so strong that before I had 
walked two squares I began to feel physically ill. Then it occurred to me that the one 
glass of cheap Chianti I had drunk might have something to do with the feeling. Who 
knew how that stuff had been manufactured, or whether the juice of the grape entered 
at all into its ill-Havored composition? Yet I doubted if that were the real cause of my 
discomfort. 

By nature I am rather a sensitive, impressionable sort of chap. In some way to- 
night this neighborhood, with its sordid sights and smells, had struck me wrong. 

My sense of impending evil was merging into actual fear. This would never do. 
There is only one way to deal with an imaginative temperament like mine—conquer 
its vagaries. If I left South Street with this nameless dread upon me, I could never pass 
down it again without a recurrence of the feeling. I should simply have to stay here 
until I got the better of it—that was all. 
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I paused on a corner before a shabby but brightly lighted little drug store. Its 
gleaming windows and the luminous green of its conventional glass show jars made the 
brightest spot on the block. I realized that I was tired, but hardly wanted to go in there 
and rest. I knew what the company would be like at its shabby, sticky soda fountain. As 
I stood there, my eyes fell on a long white can-vas sign across from me, and its 
blackand-red lettering caught my attention. 


SEE THE GREAT UNSEEN! 
Come in! This Means You! 
Free to All! 


A museum of fakes, I thought, but also reflected that if it were a show of some kind 
I could sit down for a while, rest, and fight off this increasing obsession of nonexistent 
evil. That side of the street was almost deserted, and the place itself might well be 
nearly empty. 


I walked over, but with every step my sense of dread increased. Dread of I knew not 
what. Bodiless, inexplicable horror had me as in a net, whose strands, being intangible, 
without reason for existence, I could by no means throw off. It was not the people now. 
None of them were about me. There, in the open, lighted street, with no sight nor 
sound of terror to assail me, I was the shivering victim of such fear as I had never 
known was possible. Yet still I would not yield. 

Setting my teeth, and fighting with myself as with some pet animal gone mad, I 
forced my steps to slowness and walked along the sidewalk, seeking entrance. Just here 
there were no shops, but several doors reached in each case by means of a few iron- 
railed stone steps. I chose the one in the middle beneath the sign. In that neighborhood 
there are museums, shops and other commercial enterprises conducted in many shabby 
old residences, such as were these. Behind the glazing of the door I had chosen I could 
see a dim, pinkish light, but on either side the windows were quite dark. 

Trying the door, I found it unlocked. As I opened it a party of Italians passed on 
the pavement below and I looked back at them over my shoulder. They were gayly 
dressed, men, women and children, laughing and chattering to one another; probably 
on their way to some wedding or other festivity. 

In passing, one of the men glanced up at me and involuntarily I shuddered back 
against the door. He was a young man, handsome after the swarthy manner of his race, 
but never in my life had I seen a face so expressive of pure, malicious cruelty, naked 
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and unashamed. Our eyes met and his seemed to light up with a vile gleaming, as if all 
the wickedness of his nature had come to a focus in the look of concentrated hate he 
gave me. 

They went by, but for some distance I could see him watching me, chin on shoul- 
der, till he and his party were swallowed up in the crowd of marketers farther down the 
street. 

Sick and trembling from that encounter, merely of eyes though it had been, I 
threw aside my partly smoked cigar and entered. Within there was a small vestibule, 
whose ancient tesselated floor was grimy with the passing of many feet. I could feel the 
grit of dirt under my shoes, and it rasped on my rawly quivering nerves. The inner 
door stood partly open, and going on I found myself in a bare, dirty hallway, and was 
greeted by the sour, musty, poverty-stricken smell common to dwellings of the very 
ill-to-do. Beyond there was a stairway, carpeted with ragged grass matting. A gas jet, 
turned low inside a very dusty pink globe, was the light I had seen from without. 

Listening, the house seemed entirely silent. Surely, this was no place of public 
amusement of any kind whatever. More likely it was a rooming house, and I had, after 
all, mistaken the entrance. 

To my intense relief, since coming inside, the worst agony of my unreasonable 
terror had passed away. If I could only get in some place where I could sit down and be 
quiet, probably I should be rid of it for good. Determining to try another entrance, I 
was about to leave the bare hallway when one of several doors along the side of it sud- 
denly opened and a man stepped out into the hall. 

“Well?” he said, looking at me keenly, but with not the least show of surprise at 
my presence. 

“I beg your pardon,” I replied. “The door was unlocked and I came in here, 
thinking it was the entrance to the exhibit—what do they call it?p—the ‘Great Unseen.’ 
The one that is mentioned on that long white sign. Can you tell me which door is the 
right one?” 

“T can.” 

With that brief answer he stopped and stared at me again. He was a tall, lean man, 
somewhat stooped, but possessing considerable dignity of bearing. For that neighbor- 
hood, he appeared uncommonly well dressed, and his long, smooth-shaven face was 
noticeable because, while his complexion was dark and his eyes coalblack, above them 
the heavy brows and his hair were almost silvery-white. His age might have been any- 
thing over the threescore mark. 

I grew tired of being stared at. “If you can and—won’t, then never mind,” I ob- 
served a trifle irritably, and turned to go. But his sharp exclamation halted me. 
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“No!” he said. “No—no! Forgive me for pausing—it was not hesitation, I assure 
you. To think that one—one, even, has come! All day they pass my sign up there— 
pass and fear to enter. But you are different. You are not of these timorous, ignorant 
foreign peasants. You ask me to tell you the right door? Here it is! Here!” 

And he struck the panel of the door, which he had closed behind him, so that the 
sharp yet hollow sound of it echoed up through the silent house. 

Now it may be thought that after all my senseless terror in the open street, so 
strange a welcome from so odd a showman would have brought the feeling back, full 
force. But there is an emotion stronger, to a certain point, than fear. This queer old 
fellow aroused my curiosity. What kind of museum could it be that he accused the pass- 
ing public of fearing to enter? Nothing really terrible, surely, or it would have been 
closed by the police. And normally I am not an unduly timorous person. “So, it’s in 
there, is it?” I asked, coming toward him. “And I’m to be sole audience? Come, that 
will be an interesting experience.” I was half laughing now. 

“The most interesting in the world,” said the old man, with a solemnity which 
rebuked my lightness. 

With that he opened the door, passed inward and closed it again—in my very face. 
I stood staring at it blankly. The panels, I remember, had been originally painted 
white, but now the paint was flaked and blistered, gray with dirt and dirty finger marks. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that I had no wish to enter there. Whatever was behind it 
could be scarcely worth seeing, or he would not choose such a place for its exhibition. 
With the old man’s vanishing my curiosity had cooled, but just as I again turned to 
leave, the door opened and this singular showman stuck his white-eyebrowed face 
through the aperture. He was frowning impatiently. “Come in—come in!” he 
snapped, and promptly withdrawing his head, once more closed the door. 

“He has something in there he doesn’t want should get out,” was the very natural 
conclusion which I drew. “Well, since it can hardly be anything dangerous, and he’s so 
anxious I should see it—here goes!” 

With that I turned the soiled white porcelain handle, and entered. a 

The room I came into was neither very large nor very brightly lighted. In no way 
did it resemble a museum or lecture room. On the contrary, it seemed to have been 
fitted up as a quite well-appointed laboratory. The floor was linoleum-covered, there 
were glass cases along the walls whose shelves were filled with bottles, specimen jars, 
graduates, and the like. A large table in one corner bore what looked like some odd sort 
of camera, and a larger one in the middle of the room was fitted with a long rack filled 
with bottles and test tubes, and was besides littered with papers, glass slides, and vari- 
ous paraphernalia which my ignorance failed to identify. There were several cases of 
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books, a few plain wooden chairs, and in the corner a large iron sink with running wa- 
ter. 

My host of the white hair and black eyes was awaiting me, standing near the larger 
table. He indicated one of the wooden chairs with a thin forefinger that shook a little, 
either from age or eagerness. “Sit down—sit down! Have no fear but that you will be 
interested, my friend. Have no fear at all—of anything!” 

As he said it he fixed his dark eyes upon me and stared harder than ever. But the 
effect of his words was the opposite of their meaning. I did sit down, because my knees 
gave under me, but if in the outer hall I had lost my terror, it now returned twofold 
upon me. Out there the’ light had been faint, dingily roseate, indefinite’. By it I had 
not perceived how this old man’s face was a mask of living malice—of cruelty, hate and 
a certain masterful contempt. Now I knew the meaning of my fear, whose warning I 
would not heed. Now I knew that I had walked into the very trap from which my ab- 
normal sensitiveness had striven in vain to save me. 


Again I struggled within me, bit at my lip till I tasted blood, and presently the blind 
paroxysm passed. It must have been longer in going than I thought, and the old man 
must have all that time been speaking, for when I could once more control my atten- 
tion, hear and see him, he had taken up a position near the sink, about ten feet away, 
and was addressing me with a sort of “platform” manner, as if I had been the large 
audience whose absence he had deplored. 

“And so,” he was saying, “I was forced to make these plates very carefully, to tru- 
ly represent the characteristic hues of each separate organism. Now, in color work of 
every kind the film in necessarily extremely sensitive. Doubtless you are familiar in a 
general way with the exquisite transparencies produced by color photography of the 
single-plate type.” 

He paused, and, trying to act like a normal human being, I observed: “I saw some 
nice landscapes done in that way—last week at an illustrated lecture in Franklin 
Hall.” 

He scowled, and made an impatient gesture at me with his hand. “I can proceed 
better without interruptions,” he said. “My pause was purely oratorical.” 

I meekly subsided, and he went on in his original loud, clear voice. He would have 
made an excellent lecturer before a much larger audience—f only his voice could have 
lost that eerie, ringing note. Thinking of that I must have missed some more, and when 
I caught it again he was saying: 
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“As I have indicated, the original plate is the final picture. Now, many of these 
organisms are extremely hard to photograph, and microphotography in color is par- 
ticularly difficult. In consequence, to spoil a plate tries the patience of the photograph- 
er. They are so sensitive that the ordinary dark-room ruby lamp would instantly ruin 
them, and they must therefore be developed either in darkness or by A special light 
produced by interposing thin sheets of tissue of a particular shade of green and of yel- 
low between lamp and plate, and even that will often cause ruinous fog. Now I, finding 
it hard to handle them so, made numerous experiments with a view to discovering some 
glass or fabric of a color which should add to the safety of the green, without robbing it 
of all efficiency. All proved equally useless, but intermittently I persevered—until last 
week.” 

His voice dropped to an almost confidential tone, and he leaned slightly toward 
me. I was cold from my neck to my feet, though my head was burning, but I tried to 
force an appreciative smile. 

“Last week,” he continued impressively, “I had a prescription filled at the corner 
drug store. The bottle was sent home to me wrapped in a piece of what I at first took to 
be whitish, slightly opalescent paper. Later I decided that it was some kind of mem- 
brane. When I questioned the druggist, seeking its source, he said it was a sheet of ‘pa- 
per’ that was around a bundle of herbs from South America. That he had no more, and 
doubted if I could trace it. He had wrapped my bottle so, because he was in haste and 
the sheet was handy. 

“T can hardly tell you what first inspired me to try that membrane in my photo- 
graphic work. It was merely dull white with a faint hint of opalescence, except when 
held against the light. Then it became quite translucent and quite brightly prismatic. 
For some reason it occurred to me that this refractive effect might help in breaking up 
the actinic rays—the rays which affect the sensitive emulsion. So that night I inserted 
it behind the sheets of green and yellow tissue, next the lamp, prepared my trays and 
chemicals, laid my plate holders to hand, turned off the white light and—turned on 
the green!” 

There was nothing in his words to inspire fear. It was a wearisomely detailed ac- 
count of his struggles with photography. Yet, as he again paused impressively, I wished 
that he might never speak again. I was desperately, contemptibly in dread of the thing 
he might say next. 

Suddenly he drew himself erect, the stoop went out of his shoulders, he threw 
back his head and laughed. It was a hollow sound, as if he laughed into a trumpet. “T 
won’t tell you what I saw! Why should I? Your own eyes shall bear witness. But this 
much I'll say, so that you may better understand—later. When our poor, faultily sensi- 
tive vision can perceive a thing, we say that it is visible. When the nerves of touch can 
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feel it, we say that it is tangible. Yet I tell you there are beings intangible to our physi- 
cal sense, yet whose presence is felt by the spirit, and invisible to our eyes merely be- 
cause those organs are not attuned to the light as reflected from their bodies. But light 
passed through the screen which we are about to use has a wave length novel to the 
scientific world, and by it you shall see with the eyes of the flesh that which has been 
invisible since life began. Have no fear!” 

He stopped to laugh again, and his mirth was yellow-toothed—menacing. 

“Have no fear!’ he reiterated, and with that stretched his hand toward the wall, 
there came a click and we were in black, impenetrable darkness. I wanted to spring up, 
to seek the door by which I had entered and rush out of it, but the paralysis of unrea- 
soning terror held me fast. 

I could hear him moving about in the darkness, and a moment later a faint green 
glimmer sprang up in the room. Its source was over the large sink, where I suppose he 
developed his precious “color plates.” 

Every instant, as my eyes became accustomed to the dimness, I could see more 
clearly. Green light is peculiar. It may be far fainter than red, and at the same time far 
more-illuminating. The, old man was standing beneath it, and his face by that ghastly 
radiance had the exact look of a dead man’s. Beside this, however, I could observe 
nothing appalling. 

“That,” continued the man, “is the simple developing light of which I have spo- 
ken—now watch, for what you are about to behold no mortal man but myself has ever 
seen before.” 

For a moment he fussed with the green lamp over the sink. It was so constructed 
that all the direct rays struck downward. He opened a flap at the side, for a moment 
there was a streak of comforting white luminance from within, then he inserted some- 
thing, slid it slowly in—and closed the flap. 

The thing he put in—that South American “membrane” it must have been—in- 
stead of decreasing the light increased it—amazingly. The hue was changed from 
green to greenish-gray, and the whole room sprang into view, a livid, ghastly chamber, 
filled with— overcrawled by—what? 

My eyes fixed themselves, fascinated, on something that moved by the old man’s 
feet. It writhed there on the floor like a huge, repulsive starfish, an immense, armed, 
legged thing, that twisted convulsively. It was smooth, as if made of rubber, was 
whitish-green in color; and presently raised its great round blob ofa body on tottering 
tentacles, crept toward my host and writhed upward—yes, climbed up his legs, his 
body. And he stood there, erect, arms folded, and stared sternly down at the thing 
which climbed. 
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But the room—the whole room was alive with other creatures than that. Every- 
where I looked they were—centipedish things, with yard-long bodies, detestable, fur- 
ry spiders that lurked in shadows, and sausage-shaped translucent horrors that moved 
—and floated through the air. They dived here and there between me and the light, 
and I could see its brighter greenness through their greenish bodies. 

Worse, though, far worse than these were the things with human faces. Masklike, 
monstrous, huge gaping mouths and slitlike eyes—I find I cannot write of them. 
There was that about them which makes their memory even now intolerable. 

The old man was speaking again, and every word echoed in my brain like the 
ringing of a gong. “Fear nothing! Among such as these do you move every hour of the 
day and the night. Only you and I have seen, for God is merciful and has spared our 
race from sight. But I am not merciful ! I loathe the race which gave these creatures 
birth—the race which might be so surrounded by invisible, unguessed but blessed be- 
ings—and chooses these for its companions! All the world shall see and know. One by 
one shall they come here, learn the truth, and perish. For who can survive the ultimate 
of terror? Then I, too, shall find peace, and leave the earth to its heritage of man-cre- 
ated horrors. Do you know what these are—whence they come?” 

His voice boomed now like a cathedral bell. I could not answer him, but he waited 
for no reply. “Out of the ether—out of the omnipresent ether from whose intangible 
substance the mind of God made the planets, all living things, and man—man has 
made these! By his evil thoughts, by his selfish panics, by his lusts and his interminable, 
never-ending hate he has made them, and they are everywhere! Fear nothing—they 
cannot harm your body—but let your spirit beware! Fear nothing-— but see where 
there comes to you, its creator, the shape and the body of your FEAR!” 

And as he said it I perceived a great Thing coming toward me—a Thing— but 
consciousness could endure no more. The ringing, threatening voice merged in a roar 
within my ears, there came a merciful dimming of the terrible, lurid vision, and blank 
nothingness succeeded upon horror too great for bearing. 


IV. 


There was a dull, heavy pain above 4. my eyes. I knew that they were closed, that I was 
dreaming, and that the rack full of colored bottles which I seemed to see so clearly was 
no more than a part of the dream. There was some vague but imperative reason why I 
should rouse myself. I wanted to awaken, and thought that by staring very hard indeed 
I could dissolve this foolish vision of blue and yellow-brown bottles. But instead of 
dissolving they grew clearer, more solid and substantial of appearance, until suddenly 
the rest of my senses rushed to the support of sight, and I became aware that my eyes 
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were open, the bottles were quite real, and that I was sitting in a chair, fallen sideways 
so that my cheek rested most uncomfortably on the table which held the rack. 

I straightened up slowly and with difficulty, groping in my dulled brain for some 
clew to my presence in this unfamiliar place, this laboratory that was lighted only by 
the rays of an arc light in the street outside its three large windows. Here I sat, alone, 
and if the aching of cramped limbs meant anything, here I had sat for more than a lit- 
tle time.’ 

Then, with the painful shock which accompanies awakening to the knowledge of 
some great catastrophe, came memory. It was this very room, shown by the street 
lamp’s rays to be empty of life, which I had seen thronged with creatures too loath- 
some for description. I staggered to my feet, staring fearfully about. There were the 
glass-doored cases, the bookshelves, the two tables with their burdens, and the long 
iron sink above which, now only a dark blotch of shadow, hung the lamp from which 
had emanated that livid, terrifically revealing illumination. Then the experience had 
been no dream, but a frightful reality. I was alone here now. With callous indifference 
my strange host had allowed me to remain for hours unconscious, with not the least 
effort to aid or revive me. Perhaps, hating me so, he had hoped that I would die there. 

At first I made no effort to leave the place. Its appearance filled me with reminis- 
cent loathing. I longed to go, but as yet felt too weak and ill for the effort. Both men- 
tally and physically my condition was deplorable, and for the first time’ I realized that 
a shock to the mind may react upon the body as vilely as any debauch of self-indul- 
gence. 

Quivering in every nerve and muscle, dizzy with headache’ and nausea, I dropped 
back into the chair, hoping that before the old man returned I might recover sufficient 
self-control to escape him. I knew that h# hated me, and why. As I waited, sick, mis- 
erable, I understood the man. Shuddering, I recalled the loathsome horrors he had 
shown me. If the mere desires and emotions of man-kind were daily carnified in such 
forms as those, no wonder that he viewed his fellow beings with detestation and longed 
only to destroy them. 

I thought, too, of the cruel, sensuous faces I had seen in the streets outside—seen 
for the first time, as if a veil had been withdrawn from eyes hitherto blinded by self- 
delusion. Fatuously trustful as a month-old puppy, I had lived in a grim, evil world, 
where goodness is a word and crude selfishness the only actuality. Drearily my 
thoughts drifted back through my own life, its futile purposes, mistakes and activities. 
All of evil that I knew returned to overwhelm me. Our gropings toward divinity were a 
sham, a writhing sunward of slime-covered beasts who claimed sunlight as their her- 
itage, but in their hearts preferred the foul and easy depths. 
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Even now, though I could neither see nor feel them, this room, the entire world, 
was acrawl with the beings created by our real natures. I recalled the cringing, con- 
temptible fear to which my spirit had so readily yielded, and the faceless Thing to 
which the emotion had given birth. 

Then abruptly, shockingly, I remembered that every moment I was adding to the 
horde. Since my mind could conceive only repulsive incubi, and since while I lived I 
must think, feel, and so continue to shape them, was there no way to check so abom- 
inable a succession? My eyes fell on the long shelves with their many-colored bottles. 
In the chemistry of photography there are deadly poisons—I knew that. Now was the 
time to end it— -now! Let him return and find’ his desire accomplished. One good 
thing I could do, if one only. I could abolish my monster-creating self. 


V. 


My friend Mark Jenkins is an intelligent and usually a very careful man. When he took 
from “Smiler” Callahan a cigar which had every appearance of being excellent, inno- 
cent Havana, the act denoted both intelligence and caution. By very clever work he 
had traced the poisoning of young Ralph Peeler to Mr. Callahan’s door, and he be- 
lieved this particular cigar to be the mate of one smoked by Peeler just previous to his 
demise. And if, upon arresting Callahan, he had not confiscated this bit of evidence, it 
would have doubtless been destroyed by its regrettably unconscientious owner. 

But when Jenkins shortly afterward, gave me that cigar, as one of his own, he 
committed one of those almost inconceivable blunders which, I think, are occasionally 
forced upon clever men to keep them from overweening vanity. Discovering his slight 
mistake, my detective friend spent the night searching for his unintended victim, my- 
self, and that his search was successful was due to Pietro Marini, a young Italian of 
Jenkins’ acquaintance, whom he met about the hour of two a. m. returning from a 
dance. 

Now, Marini had seen me standing on the steps of the house where Doctor Fred- 
erick Holt had his laboratory and living rooms, and he had stared at me, not with any 
ill intent, but because he thought I was the sickest-looking, most ghastly specimen of 
humanity that he had ever beheld. And, sharing the superstition of his South Street 
neighbors, he wondered if the worthy doctor had poisoned me as well as Peeler. This 
suspicion he imparted to Jenkins, who, however, had the best of reasons for believing 
otherwise. Moreover, as he informed Marini, Holt was dead, having drowned himself 
late the previous afternoon. An hour or so after our talk in the restaurant news of his 
suicide reached Jenkins. 
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It seemed wise to search any place where a very sick-looking young man had been 
seen to enter, so Jenkins came straight to the laboratory. Across the fronts of those 
houses was the long sign with its mysterious inscription, “See the Great Unseen,” not 
at all mysterious to the detective. He knew that next door to Doctor Holt’s the second 
floor had been thrown together into a lecture room, where at certain hours a young 
man employed by settlement workers displayed upon a screen stereopticon views of 
various deadly bacilli, the germs of diseases appropriate to dirt and indifference. He 
knew, too, that Doctor Holt himself had helped the educational effort along by pro- 
viding some really wonderful lantern slides, done by micro-color photography. 

On the pavement outside, Jenkins found the two-thirds remnant of a cigar, which 
he gathered in and came up the steps, a very miserable and self-reproachful detective. 
Neither outer nor inner door was locked, and in the laboratory he found me, alive, but 
on the verge of death by another means than he had feared. 

In the extreme physical depression following my awakening from drugged sleep, 
and knowing nothing of its cause, I believed my adventure fact in its entirety. My men- 
tality was at too low an ebb to resist its dreadful suggestion. I was searching among 
Holt’s various bottles when Jenkins burst in. At first I was merely annoyed at the inter- 
ruption of my purpose, but before the anticlimax of his explanation the mists of obses- 
sion drifted away and left me still sick in body, but in spirit happy as any man may well 
be who has suffered a delusion that the world is wholly bad—and learned that its bad- 
ness springs from his own poisoned brain. 

The malice which I had observed in every face, including young Marini’s, existed 
only in my drug-affected vision. Last week’s “popular-science” lecture had been re- 
called to my subconscious mind—the mind that rules dreams and delirium—by the 
photographic apparatus in Holt’s workroom. “See the Great Unseen” assisted materi- 
ally, and even the corner drug store before which I had paused, with its green-lit show 
vases, had doubtless played a part. But presently, following something Jenkins told me, 
I was driven to one protest. “If Holt was not here,” I demanded, “if Holt is dead, as 
you say, how do you account for the fact that I, who have never seen the man, was able 
to give you an accurate description which you admit to be that of Doctor Frederick 
Holt?” 

He pointed across the room. “See that?” It was a life-size bust portrait, in crayons, 
the picture of a white-haired man with bushy eyebrows and the most piercing black 
eyes I had ever seen—until the previous evening. It hung facing the door and near the 
windows, and the features stood out with a strangely lifelike appearance in the white 
rays of the arc lamp just outside. “Upon entering,” continued Jenkins, “the first thing 
you saw was that portrait, and from it your delirium built a living, speaking man. So, 
there are your white-haired showman, your unnatural fear, your color photography 
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and your pretty green golliwogs all nicely explained for you, Blaisdell, and thank God 
you’re alive to hear the explanation. If you had smoked the whole of that cigar—well, 
never mind. You didn’t. And now, my very dear friend, I think it’s high time that you 
interviewed a real, flesh-and-blood doctor. P'll phone for a taxi.” 

“Don’t,” I said. “A walk in the fresh air will do me more good than fifty doctors.” 

“Fresh air! There’s no fresh air on South Street in July,” complained Jenkins, but 
reluctantly yielded. 

I had a reason for my preference. I wished to see people, to meet face to face even 
such stray prowlers as might be about at this hour, nearer sunrise than midnight, and 
rejoice in the goodness and kindliness of the human countenance—particularly as 
found in the lower classes. 

But even as we were leaving there occurred to me a curious inconsistency. 

“Jenkins,” I said, “you claim that the reason Holt, when I first met him in the 
hall, appeared to twice close the door in my face, was because the door never opened 
until I myself unlatched it.” 

“Yes,” confirmed Jenkins, but he frowned, foreseeing my next question. 

“Then why, if it was from that picture that I built so solid, so convincing a vision 
of the man, did I see Holt in the hall before the door was open?” 

“You confuse your memories,” retorted Jenkins rather shortly. 

“Do I? Holt was dead at that hour, but—J tell you I saw Holt outside the door! And 
what was his reason for committing suicide?” 

Before my friend could reply I was across the room, fumbling in the dusk there at 
the electric lamp above the sink. I got the tin flap open and pulled out the sliding 
screen, which consisted of two sheets of glass with fabric between, dark on one side, 
yellow on the other. With it came the very thing I dreaded—a sheet of whitish, 
parchmentlike, slightly opalescent stuff. 

Jenkins was beside me as I held it at arm’s length toward the windows. Through it 
the light of the arc lamp fell—divided into the most astonishingly brilliant rainbow 
hues. And instead of diminishing the light, it was perceptibly increased in the oddest 
way. Almost one thought that the sheet itself was luminous, and yet when held in shad- 
ow it gave off no light at all. 

“Shall we—put it in the lamp again—and try it?” asked Jenkins slowly, and in his 
voice there was no hint of mockery. 

I looked him straight in the eyes. “No,” I said, “we won’t. I was drugged. Perhaps 
in that condition I received a merciless revelation of the discovery that caused Holt’s 
suicide, but I don’t believe it. Ghost or no ghost, I refuse to ever again believe in the 
depravity of the human race. If the air and the earth are teeming with invisible horrors, 
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they are not of our making, and—the study of demonology is better let alone. Shall we 
burn this thing, or tear it up?” 

“We have no right to do either,” returned Jenkins thoughtfully, “but you know, 
Blaisdell, there’s a little too darn much realism about some parts of your ‘dream.’ I 
haven’t been smoking any doped cigars, but when you held that up, to the light. I'll 
swear I saw—well, never mind. Burn it—send it back to the place it came from.” 

“South America?” said I. 

“A hotter place than that. Burn it.” 

So he struck a match and we did. It was gone in one great white flash. 

A large place was given by morning papers to the suicide of Doctor Frederick 
Holt, caused, it was surmised, by mental derangement brought about by his unjust im- 
plication in the Peeler murder. It seemed an inadequate reason, since he had never 
been arrested, but no other was ever discovered. 

Of course, our action in destroying that “membrane” was illegal and rather pre- 
cipitate, but, though he won’t talk about it, I know that Jenkins agrees with me—doubt 
is sometimes better than certainty, and there are marvels better left unproved. Those, 
for instance, which concern the Powers of Evil. 
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went to Ellston Beach not only for the pleasures of sun and ocean, but to rest a 
| weary mind. Since I knew no person in the little town, which thrives on summer va- 
cationists and presents only blank windows during most of the year, there seemed no 
likelihood that I might be disturbed. ‘This pleased me, for I did not wish to see any- 
thing but the expanse of pounding surf and the beach lying before my temporary 
home. 

My long work of the summer was completed when I left the city, and the large 
mural design produced by it had been entered in the contest. It had taken me the bulk 
of the year to finish the painting, and when the last brush was cleaned I was no longer 
reluctant to yield to the claims of health and find rest and seclusion for a time. Indeed, 
when I had been a week on the beach I recalled only now and then the work whose 
success had so recently seemed all-important. There was no longer the old concern 
with a hundred complexities of colour and ornament; no longer the fear and mistrust 
of my ability to render a mental image actual, and turn by my own skill alone the dim- 
conceived idea into the careful draught ofa design. And yet that which later befell me 
by the lonely shore may have grown solely from the mental constitution behind such 
concern and fear and mistrust. For I have always been a seeker, a dreamer, and a pon- 
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derer on seeking and dreaming; and who can say that such a nature does not open la- 
tent eyes sensitive to unsuspected worlds and orders of being? 

Now that I am trying to tell what I saw I am conscious of a thousand maddening 
limitations. Things seen by the inward sight, like those flashing visions which come as 
we drift into the blankness of sleep, are more vivid and meaningful to us in that form 
than when we have sought to weld them with reality. Set a pen to a dream, and the 
colour drains from it. The ink with which we write seems diluted with something hold- 
ing too much of reality, and we find that after all we cannot delineate the incredible 
memory. It is as if our inward selves, released from the bonds of daytime and objectivi- 
ty, revelled in prisoned emotions which are hastily stifled when we would translate 
them. In dreams and visions lie the greatest creations of man, for on them rests no yoke 
of line or hue. Forgotten scenes, and lands more obscure than the golden world of 
childhood, spring into the sleeping mind to reign until awakening puts them to rout. 
Amid these may be attained something of the glory and contentment for which we 
yearn; some adumbration of sharp beauties suspected but not before revealed, which 
are to us as the Grail to holy spirits of the mediaeval world. To shape these things on 
the wheel of art, to seek to bring some faded trophy from that intangible realm of 
shadow and gossamer, requires equal skill and memory. For although dreams are in all 
of us, few hands may grasp their moth-wings without tearing them. 

Such skill this narrative does not have. If I might, I would reveal to you the hinted 
events which I perceived dimly, like one who peers into an unlit realm and glimpses 
forms whose motion is concealed. In my mural design, which then lay with a multitude 
of others in the building for which they were planned, I had striven equally to catch a 
trace of this elusive shadow-world, and had perhaps succeeded better than I shall now 
succeed. My stay in Ellston was to await the judging of that design; and when days of 
unfamiliar leisure had given me perspective, I discovered that—in spite of those weak- 
nesses which a creator always detects most clearly—I had indeed managed to retain in 
line and colour some fragments snatched from the endless world of imagining. The 
difficulties of the process, and the resulting strain on all my powers, had undermined 
my health and brought me to the beach during this period of waiting. 

Since I wished to be wholly alone, I rented (to the delight of the incredulous own- 
er) a small house some distance from the village of Ellstcon—which, because of the 
waning season, was alive with a moribund bustle of tourists, uniformly uninteresting to 
me. The house, dark from the sea-wind though it had not been painted, was not even a 
satellite of the village; but swung below it on the coast like a pendulum beneath a still 
clock, quite alone upon a hill of weed-grown sand. Like a solitary warm animal it 
crouched facing the sea, and its inscrutable dirty windows stared upon a lonely realm 
of earth and sky and enormous sea. It will not do to use too much imagining in a narra- 
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tive whose facts, could they be augmented and fitted into a mosaic, would be strange 
enough in themselves; but I thought the little house was lonely when I saw it, and that 
like myself, it was conscious of its meaningless nature before the great sea. 

I took the place in late August, arriving a day before I was expected, and encoun- 
tering a van and two workingmen unloading the furniture provided by the owner. I did 
not know then how long I would stay, and when the truck that brought the goods had 
left I settled my small luggage and locked the door (feeling very proprietary about 
having a house after months of a rented room) to go down the weedy hill and on the 
beach. Since it was quite square and had but one room, the house required little explo- 
ration. Two windows in each side provided a great quantity of light, and somehow a 
door had been squeezed in as an afterthought on the oceanward wall. The place had 
been built about ten years previously, but on account of its distance from Ellston vil- 
lage was difficult to rent even during the active summer season. There being no fire- 
place, it stood empty and alone from October until far into spring. Though actually 
less than a mile below Ellston, it seemed more remote; since a bend in the coast caused 
one to see only grassy dunes in the direction of the village. 

The first day, half-gone when I was installed, I spent in the enjoyment of sun and 
restless water—things whose quiet majesty made the designing of murals seem distant 
and tiresome. But this was the natural reaction to a long concern with one set of habits 
and activities. I was through with my work and my vacation was begun. This fact, 
while elusive for the moment, showed in everything which surrounded me that after- 
noon of my arrival; and in the utter change from old scenes. There was an effect of 
bright sun upon a shifting sea of waves whose mysteriously impelled curves were strewn 
with what appeared to be rhinestones. Perhaps a watercolour might have caught the 
solid masses of intolerable light which lay upon the beach where the sea mingled with 
the sand. Although the ocean bore her own hue, it was dominated wholly and incredi- 
bly by the enormous glare. There was no other person near me, and I enjoyed the spec- 
tacle without the annoyance of any alien object upon the stage. Each of my senses was 
touched in a different way, but sometimes it seemed that the roar of the sea was akin to 
that great brightness, or as if the waves were glaring instead of the sun, each of these 
being so vigorous and insistent that impressions coming from them were mingled. Cu- 
riously, I saw no one bathing near my little square house during that or succeeding 
afternoons, although the curving shore included a wide beach even more inviting than 
that at the village, where the surf was dotted with random figures. I supposed that this 
was because of the distance and because there had never been other houses below the 
town. Why this unbuilt stretch existed, I could not imagine; since many dwellings 
straggled along the northward coast, facing the sea with aimless eyes. 
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I swam until the afternoon had gone, and later, having rested, walked into the 
little town. Darkness hid the sea from me as I entered, and I found in the dingy lights 
of the streets tokens of a life which was not even conscious of the great, gloom-shroud- 
ed thing lying so close. There were painted women in tinsel adornments, and bored 
men who were no longer young—a throng of foolish marionettes perched on the lip of 
the ocean-chasm; unseeing, unwilling to see what lay above them and about, in the 
multitudinous grandeur of the stars and the leagues of the night ocean. I walked along 
that darkened sea as I went back to the bare little house, sending the beams of my 
flashlight out upon the naked and impenetrable void. In the absence of the moon, this 
light made a solid bar athwart the walls of the uneasy tide; and I felt an indescribable 
emotion born of the noise of the waters and the perception of my inconceivable small- 
ness as I cast that tiny beam upon a realm immense in itself, yet only the black border 
of the earthly deep. That nighted deep, upon which ships were moving alone in the 
darkness where I could not see them, gave off the murmur of a distant, angry rabble. 
When I reached my high residence I knew that I had passed no one during the mile’s 
walk from the village, and yet there somehow lingered an impression that I had been 
all the while accompanied by the spirit of the lonely sea. It was, I thought, personified 
in a shape which was not revealed to me, but which moved quietly about beyond my 
range of comprehension. It was like those actors who wait behind darkened scenery in 
readiness for the lines which will shortly call them before our eyes to move and speak 
in the sudden revelation of the footlights. At last I shook off this fancy and sought my 
key to enter the place, whose bare walls gave a sudden feeling of security. 

My cottage was entirely free of the village, as if it had wandered down the coast 
and was unable to return; and there I heard nothing of the disturbing clamour when I 
returned each night after supper. I generally stayed but a short while upon the streets 
of Ellston, though sometimes I went into the place for the sake of the walk it provided. 
There were all the multitude of curio-shops and falsely regal theater-fronts that clut- 
ter vacation towns, but I never went into these; and the place seemed useful only for its 
restaurants. It was astonishing the number of useless things people found to do. There 
was a succession of sun-filled days at first. I rose early, and beheld the grey sky agleam 
with promise of sunrise; a prophecy fulfilled as I stood witness. Those dawns were 
cold, and their colours faint in comparison to that uniform radiance of day which gives 
to every hour the quality of white noon. That great light, so apparent the first day, 
made each succeeding day a yellow page in the book of time. I noticed that many of the 
beach-people were displeased by the inordinate sun, whereas I sought it. After grey 
months of toil the lethargy induced by a physical existence in a region governed by the 
simple things—the wind and light and water—had a prompt effect upon me; and since 
I was anxious to continue this healing process, I spent all my time outdoors in the sun- 
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light. This induced a state at once impassive and submissive, and gave me a feeling of 
security against the ravenous night. As darkness is akin to death, so is light to vitality. 
Through the heritage of a million years ago, when men were closer to the mother sea, 
and when the creatures of which we are born lay languid in the shallow, sun-pierced 
water, we still seek the primal things when we are tired, steeping ourselves within their 
lulling security like those early half-mammals which had not yet ventured upon the 
oozy land. 

The monotony of the waves gave repose, and I had no other occupation than wit- 
nessing a myriad ocean moods. There is a ceaseless change in the waters—colours and 
shades pass over them like the insubstantial expressions of a well-known face; and 
these are at once communicated to us by half-recognized senses. When the sea is rest- 
less, remembering old ships that have gone over her chasms, there comes up silently in 
our hearts the longing for a vanished horizon. But when she forgets, we forget also. 
Though we know her a lifetime, she must always hold an alien air, as if something too 
vast to have shape were lurking in the universe to which she is a door. The morning 
ocean, glimmering with a reflected mist of blue-white cloud and expanding diamond 
foam, has the eyes of one who ponders on strange things, and her intricately woven 
webs, through which dart a myriad coloured fishes, hold the air of some great idle 
thing which will arise presently from the hoary immemorial chasms and stride upon 
the land. 

I was content for many days, and glad that I had chosen the lonely house which 
sat like a small beast upon those rounded cliffs of sand. Among the pleasantly aimless 
amusements fostered by such a life, I took to following the edge of the tide (where the 
waves left a damp irregular outline rimmed with evanescent foam) for long distances; 
and sometimes I found curious bits of shell in the chance litter of the sea. There was an 
astonishing lot of debris on that inward-curving coast which my bare little house over- 
looked, and I judged that currents whose courses diverge from the village beach must 
reach that spot. At any rate, my pockets—when I had any—generally held vast stores 
of trash; most of which I threw away an hour or two after picking it up, wondering why 
I had kept it. Once, however, I found a small bone whose nature I could not identify, 
save that it was certainly nothing out of a fish; and I kept this, along with a large metal 
bead whose minutely carven design was rather unusual. This latter depicted a fishy 
thing against a patterned background of seaweed instead of the usual floral or geomet- 
rical designs, and was still clearly traceable though worn with years of tossing in the 
surf. Since I had never seen anything like it, I judged that it represented some fashion, 
now forgotten, of a previous year at Ellston, where similar fads were common. 

I had been there perhaps a week when the weather began a gradual change. Each 
stage of this progressive darkening was followed by another subtly intensified, so that 
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in the end the entire atmosphere surrounding me had shifted from day to evening. This 
was more obvious to me in a series of mental impressions than in what I actually wit- 
nessed, for the small house was lonely under the grey skies, and there was sometimes a 
beating wind that came out of the ocean bearing moisture. The sun was displaced by 
long intervals of cloudiness—layers of grey mist beyond whose unknown depth the sun 
lay cut off. Though it might glare with the old intensity above that enormous veil, it 
could not penetrate. The beach was a prisoner in a hueless vault for hours at a time, as 
if something of the night were welling into other hours. 

Although the wind was invigorating and the ocean whipped into little churning 
spirals of activity by the vagrant flapping, I found the water growing chill, so that I 
could not stay in it as long as I had done previously, and thus I fell into the habit of 
long walks, which—when I was unable to swim—provided the exercise that I was so 
careful to obtain. These walks covered a greater range of sea-edge than my previous 
wanderings, and since the beach extended in a stretch of miles beyond the tawdry vil- 
lage, I often found myself wholly isolated upon an endless area of sand as evening drew 
close. When this occurred, I would stride hastily along the whispering sea-border, 
following the outline so that I should not wander inland and lose my way. And some- 
times, when these walks were late (as they grew increasingly to be) I would come upon 
the crouching house that looked like a harbinger of the village. Insecure upon the 
wind-gnawed cliffs, a dark blot upon the morbid hues of the ocean sunset, it was more 
lonely than by the full light of either orb; and seemed to my imagination like a mute, 
questioning face turned toward me expectant of some action. That the place was iso- 
lated I have said, and this at first pleased me; but in that brief evening hour when the 
sun left a gore-splattered decline and darkness lumbered on like an expanding shape- 
less blot, there was an alien presence about the place: a spirit, a mood, an impression 
that came from the surging wind, the gigantic sky, and that sea which drooled black- 
ening waves upon a beach grown abruptly strange. At these times I felt an uneasiness 
which had no very definite cause, although my solitary nature had made me long ac- 
customed to the ancient silence and the ancient voice of nature. These misgivings, to 
which I could have put no sure name, did not affect me long, yet I think now that all 
the while a gradual consciousness of the ocean’s immense loneliness crept upon me, a 
loneliness that was made subtly horrible by intimations—which were never more than 
such—of some animation or sentience preventing me from being wholly alone. 

The noisy, yellow streets of the town, with their curiously unreal activity, were 
very far away, and when I went there for my evening meal (mistrusting a diet entirely 
of my own ambiguous cooking) I took increasing and quite unreasonable care that I 
should return to the cottage before the late darkness, although I was often abroad until 
ten or so. 
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You will say that such action is unreasonable; that if I had feared the darkness in 
some childish way, I would have entirely avoided it. You will ask me why I did not 
leave the place since its loneliness was depressing me. To all this I have no reply, save 
that whatever unrest I felt, whatever of remote disturbance there was to me in brief 
aspects of the darkening sun or in the eager salt-brittle wind or in the robe of the dark 
sea that lay crumpled like an enormous garment so close to me, was something which 
had an origin half in my own heart, which showed itself only at fleeting moments, and 
which had no very long effect upon me. In the recurrent days of diamond light, with 
sportive waves flinging blue peaks at the basking shore, the memory of dark moods 
seemed rather incredible, yet only an hour or two afterward I might again experience 
those moods, and descend to a dim region of despair. 

Perhaps these inward emotions were only a reflection of the sea’s own mood; for 
although half of what we see is coloured by the interpretation placed upon it by our 
minds, many of our feelings are shaped quite distinctly by external, physical things. 
The sea can bind us to her many moods, whispering to us by the subtle token of a shad- 
ow or a gleam upon the waves, and hinting in these ways of her mournfulness or rejoic- 
ing. Always, she is remembering old things, and these memories, though we may not 
grasp them, are imparted to us, so that we share her gaiety or remorse. Since I was do- 
ing no work, seeing no person that I knew, I was perhaps susceptible to shades of her 
cryptic meaning which would have been overlooked by another. The ocean ruled my 
life during the whole of that late summer; demanding it as recompense for the healing 
she had brought me. 

There were drownings at the beach that year, and while I heard of these only ca- 
sually (such is our indifference to a death which does not concern us, and to which we 
are not witness), I knew that their details were unsavoury. The people who died—some 
of them swimmers of a skill beyond the average—were sometimes not found until 
many days had elapsed, and the hideous vengeance of the deep had scourged their rot- 
ten bodies. It was as if the sea had dragged them into a chasm-lair and had mulled them 
about in the darkness until, satisfied that they were no longer of any use, she had float- 
ed them ashore in a ghastly state. No one seemed to know what had caused these 
deaths. Their frequency excited alarm among the timid, since the undertow at Ellston 
was not strong, and since there were known to be no sharks at hand. Whether the bod- 
ies showed marks of any attacks I did not learn, but the dread of a death which moves 
among the waves and comes on lone people from a lightless, motionless place is a dread 
which men know and do not like. They must quickly find a reason for such a death, 
even if there are no sharks. Since sharks formed only a suspected cause, and one never 
to my knowledge confirmed, the swimmers who continued during the rest of the season 
were on guard against treacherous tides rather than against any possible sea-animal. 
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Autumn, indeed, was not a great distance off, and some people used this as an ex- 
cuse for leaving the sea, where men were snared by death, and going to the security of 
inland fields, where one cannot even hear the ocean. So August ended, and I had been 
at the beach many days. 

There had been a threat of a storm since the fourth of the new month, and on the 
sixth, when I set out for a walk in the damp wind, there was a mass of formless cloud, 
colourless and oppressive, above the ruffled leaden sea. The motion of the wind, direct- 
ed toward no especial goal but stirring uneasily, provided a sensation of coming anima- 
tion—a hint of life in the elements which might be the long-expected storm. I had 
eaten my luncheon at Ellston, and though the heavens seemed the closing lid of a great 
casket, I ventured far down the beach and away from both the town and my no-longer- 
to-be-seen house. As the universal grey became spotted with a carrion purple—curi- 
ously brilliant despite its sombre hue—I found that I was several miles from any possi- 
ble shelter. This, however, did not seem very important; for despite the dark skies with 
their added glow of unknown presage I was in a curious mood of detachment parallel- 
ing that glow—a mood which flashed through a body grown suddenly alert and sensi- 
tive to the outline of shapes and meanings that were previously dim. Obscurely, a 
memory came to me; suggested by the likeness of the scene to one I had imagined when 
a story was read to me in childhood. That tale—of which I had not thought for many 
years—concerned a woman who was loved by the dark-bearded king of an underwater 
realm of blurred cliffs where fish-things lived, and who was taken from the golden- 
haired youth of her troth by a dark being crowned with a priest-like mitre and having 
the features of a withered ape. What had remained in the corner of my fancy was the 
image of cliffs beneath the water against the hueless, dusky no-sky of such a realm; and 
this, though I had forgotten most of the story, was recalled quite unexpectedly by the 
same pattern of cliff and sky which I then beheld. The sight was similar to what I had 
imagined in a year now lost save for random, incomplete impressions. Suggestions of 
this story may have lingered behind certain irritating unfinished memories, and in cer- 
tain values hinted to my senses by scenes whose actual worth was bafflingly small. Fre- 
quently, in flashes of momentary perception (the conditions more than the object being 
significant), we feel that certain isolated scenes and arrangements—a feathery land- 
scape, a woman’s dress along the curve of a road by afternoon, or the solidity of a cen- 
tury-defying tree against the pale morning sky—hold something precious, some gold- 
en virtue that we must grasp. And yet when such a scene or arrangement is viewed lat- 
er, or from another point, we find that it has lost its value and meaning for us. Perhaps 
this is because the thing we see does not hold that elusive quality, but only suggests to 
the mind some very different thing which remains unremembered. The baffled mind, 
not wholly sensing the cause of its flashing appreciation, seizes on the object exciting 
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it, and is surprised when there is nothing of worth therein. Thus it was when I beheld 
the purpling clouds. They held the stateliness and mystery of old monastery towers at 
twilight, but their aspect was also that of the cliffs in the old fairy-tale. Suddenly re- 
minded of this lost image, I half expected to see, in the fine-spun dirty foam and 
among the waves which were now as if they had been poured of flawed black glass, the 
horrid figure of that ape-faced creature, wearing a mitre old with verdigris, advancing 
from its kingdom in some lost gulf to which those waves were sky. 

I did not see any such creature from the realm of imagining, but as the chill wind 
veered, slitting the heavens like a rustling knife, there lay in the gloom of merging 
cloud and water only a grey object, like a piece of driftwood, tossing obscurely on the 
foam. This was a considerable distance out, and since it vanished shortly, may not have 
been wood, but a porpoise coming to the troubled surface. 

I soon found that I had stayed too long contemplating the rising storm and link- 
ing my early fancies with its grandeur, for an icy rain began spotting down, bringing a 
more uniform gloom upon a scene already too dark for the hour. Hurrying along the 
grey sand, I felt the impact of cold drops upon my back, and before many moments my 
clothing was soaked throughout. At first I had run, put to flight by the colourless drops 
whose pattern hung in long linking strands from an unseen sky, but after I saw that 
refuge was too far to reach in anything like a dry state, I slackened my pace, and re- 
turned home as if I had walked under clear skies. There was not much reason to hurry, 
although I did not idle as upon previous occasions. The constraining wet garments 
were cold upon me; and with the gathering darkness, and the wind that rose endlessly 
from the ocean, I could not repress a shiver. Yet there was, beside the discomfort of the 
precipitous rain, an exhilaration latent in the purplish ravelled masses of cloud and the 
stimulated reactions of my body. In a mood half of exultant pleasure from resisting the 
rain (which streamed from me now, and filled my shoes and pockets) and half of 
strange appreciation of those morbid, dominant skies which hovered with dark wings 
above the shifting eternal sea, I tramped along the grey corridor of Ellston Beach. 
More rapidly than I had expected the crouching house showed in the oblique, flapping 
rain, and all the weeds of the sand cliff writhed in accompaniment to the frantic wind, 
as if they would uproot themselves to join the far-travelling element. Sea and sky had 
altered not at all, and the scene was that which had accompanied me, save that there 
was now painted upon it the hunching roof that seemed to bend from the assailing rain. 
I hurried up the insecure steps, and let myself into a dry room, where, unconsciously 
surprised that I was free of the nagging wind, I stood for a moment with water rilling 
from every inch of me. 

There are two windows in the front of that house, one on each side, and these face 
nearly straight upon the ocean; which I now saw half obscured by the combined veils 
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of the rain and of the imminent night. From these windows I looked as I dressed myself 
in a motley array of dry garments seized from convenient hangers and from a chair too 
laden to sit upon. I was prisoned on all sides by an unnaturally increased dusk which 
had filtered down at some undefined hour under cover of the storm. How long I had 
been on the reaches of wet grey sand, or what the real time was, I could not tell, 
though a moment’s search produced my watch—fortunately left behind and thus 
avoiding the uniform wetness of my clothing. I half guessed the hour from the dimly 
seen hands, which were only slightly less indecipherable than the surrounding figures. 
In another moment my sight penetrated the gloom (greater in the house than beyond 
the bleared window) and saw that it was 6:45. 

There had been no one upon the beach as I came in, and naturally I expected to 
see no further swimmers that night. Yet when I looked again from the window there 
appeared surely to be figures blotting the grime of the wet evening. I counted three 
moving about in some incomprehensible manner, and close to the house another— 
which may not have been a person, but a wave-ejected log, for the surf was now pound- 
ing fiercely. I was startled to no little degree, and wondered for what purpose those 
hardy persons stayed out in such a storm. And then I thought that perhaps like myself 
they had been caught unintentionally in the rain and had surrendered to the watery 
gusts. In another moment, prompted by a certain civilised hospitality which overcame 
my love of solitude, I stepped to the door and emerged momentarily (at the cost of 
another wetting, for the rain promptly descended upon me in exultant fury) on the 
small porch, gesticulating toward the people. But whether they did not see me, or did 
not understand, they made no returning signal. Dim in the evening, they stood as if 
half-surprised, or as if they awaited some other action from me. There was in their 
attitude something of that cryptic blankness, signifying anything or nothing, which 
the house wore about itself as seen in the morbid sunset. Abruptly there came to me a 
feeling that a sinister quality lurked about those unmoving figures who chose to stay in 
the rainy night upon a beach deserted by all people, and I closed the door with a surge 
of annoyance which sought all too vainly to disguise a deeper emotion of fear; a con- 
suming fright that welled up from the shadows of my consciousness. A moment later, 
when I had stepped to the window, there seemed to be nothing outside but the porten- 
tous night. Vaguely puzzled, and even more vaguely frightened—like one who has seen 
no alarming thing, but is apprehensive of what may be found in the dark street he is 
soon compelled to cross—I decided that I had very possibly seen no one, and that the 
murky air had deceived me. 

The aura of isolation about the place increased that night, though just out of sight 
on the northward beach a hundred houses rose in the rainy darkness, their light bleared 
and yellow above streets of polished glass, like goblin-eyes reflected in an oily forest 
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pool. Yet because I could not see them, or even reach them in bad weather—since I 
had no car nor any way to leave the crouching house except by walking in the figure- 
haunted darkness—I realized quite suddenly that I was, to all intents, alone with the 
dreary sea that rose and subsided unseen, unkenned, in the mist. And the voice of the 
sea had become a hoarse groan, like that of something wounded which shifts about 
before trying to rise. 

Fighting away the prevalent gloom with a soiled lamp—for the darkness crept in 
at my windows and sat peering obscurely at me from the corners like a patient ani- 
mal—I prepared my food, since I had no intention of going to the village. The hour 
seemed incredibly advanced, though it was not yet nine o’clock when I went to bed. 
Darkness had come early and furtively, and throughout the remainder of my stay lin- 
gered evasively over each scene and action which I beheld. Something had settled out 
of the night—something forever undefined, but stirring a latent sense within me, so 
that I was like a beast expecting the momentary rustle of an enemy. 

There were hours of wind, and sheets of the downpour flapped endlessly on the 
meagre walls barring it from me. Lulls came in which I heard the mumbling sea, and I 
could guess that large formless waves jostled one another in the pallid whine of the 
winds, and flung on the beach a spray bitter with salt. Yet in the very monotony of the 
restless elements I found a lethargic note, a sound that beguiled me, after a time, into 
slumber grey and colourless as the night. The sea continued its mad monologue, and 
the wind her nagging, but these were shut out by the walls of unconsciousness, and for 
a time the night ocean was banished from a sleeping mind. 

Morning brought an enfeebled sun—a sun like that which men will see when the 
earth is old, if there are any men left: a sun more weary than the shrouded, moribund 
sky. Faint echo of its old image, Phoebus strove to pierce the ragged, ambiguous clouds 
as I awoke, at moments sending a wash of pale gold rippling across the northwestern 
interior of my house, at others waning till it was only a luminous ball, like some in- 
credible plaything forgotten on the celestial lawn. After a while the falling rain— 
which must have continued throughout the previous night—succeeded in washing 
away those vestiges of purple cloud which had been like the ocean-cliffs in an old fairy- 
tale. Cheated alike of the setting and rising sun, that day merged with the day before, 
as if the intervening storm had not ushered a long darkness into the world, but had 
swollen and subsided into one long afternoon. Gaining heart, the furtive sun exerted 
all his force in dispelling the old mist, streaked now like a dirty window, and cast it 
from his realm. The shallow blue day advanced as those grimy wisps retreated, and the 
loneliness which had encircled me welled back into a watchful place of retreat, whence 
it went no farther, but crouched and waited. 
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The ancient brightness was now once more upon the sun, and the old glitter on 
the waves, whose playful blue shapes had flocked upon that coast ere man was born, 
and would rejoice unseen when he was forgotten in the sepulchre of time. Influenced 
by these thin assurances, like one who believes the smile of friendship on an enemy’s 
features, I opened my door, and as it swung outward, a black spot upon the inward 
burst of light, I saw the beach washed clean of any track, as if no foot before mine had 
disturbed the smooth sand. With the quick lift of spirit that follows a period of uneasy 
depression, I felt—in a purely yielding fashion and without volition—that my own 
memory was washed clean of all the mistrust and suspicion and disease-like fear of a 
lifetime, just as the filth of the water’s edge succumbs to a particularly high tide, and is 
carried out of sight. There was a scent of soaked, brackish grass, like the mouldy pages 
of a book, commingled with a sweet odour born of the hot sunlight upon inland mead- 
ows, and these were borne into me like an exhilarating drink, seeping and tingling 
through my veins as if they would convey to me something of their own impalpable 
nature, and float me dizzily in the aimless breeze. And conspiring with these things, 
the sun continued to shower upon me, like the rain of yesterday, an incessant array of 
bright spears; as if it also wished to hide that suspected background presence which 
moved beyond my sight and was betrayed only by a careless rustle on the borders of my 
consciousness, or by the aspect of blank figures staring out of an ocean void. That sun, 
a fierce ball solitary in the whirlpool of infinity, was like a horde of golden moths 
against my upturned face. A bubbling white grail of fire divine and incomprehensible, 
it withheld from me a thousand promised mirages where it granted one. For the sun did 
actually seem to indicate realms, secure and fanciful, where if I but knew the path I 
might wander in this curious exultation. Such things come of our own natures, for life 
has never yielded for one moment her secrets; and it is only in our interpretation of 
their hinted images that we may find ecstasy or dullness, according to a deliberately 
induced mood. Yet ever and again we must succumb to her deceptions, believing for the 
moment that we may this time find the withheld joy. And in this way the fresh sweet- 
ness of the wind, on a morning following the haunted darkness (whose evil intimations 
had given me a greater uneasiness than any menace to my body), whispered to me of 
ancient mysteries only half-linked with earth, and of pleasures that were the sharper 
because I felt that I might experience only a part of them. The sun and wind and that 
scent that rose upon them told me of festivals of gods whose senses are a millionfold 
more poignant than man’s and whose joys are a millionfold more subtle and prolonged. 
These things, they hinted, could be mine if I gave myself wholly into their bright de- 
ceptive power. And the sun, a crouching god with naked celestial flesh, an unknown, 
too-mighty furnace upon which eye might not look, seemed almost sacred in the glow 
of my newly sharpened emotions. The ethereal thunderous light it gave was something 
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before which all things must worship astonished. The slinking leopard in his green- 
chasmed forest must have paused briefly to consider its leaf-scattered rays, and all 
things nurtured by it must have cherished its bright message on such a day. For when it 
is absent in the far reaches of eternity, earth will be lost and black against an illimitable 
void. That morning, in which I shared the fire of life, and whose brief moment of plea- 
sure is secure against the ravenous years, was astir with the beckoning of strange things 
whose elusive names can never be written. 

As I made my way toward the village, wondering how it might look after a long- 
needed scrubbing by the industrious rain, I saw, tangled in a glimmer of sunlit moisture 
that was poured over it like a yellow vintage, a small object like a hand, some twenty 
feet ahead of me, and touched by the repetitious foam. The shock and disgust born in 
my startled mind when I saw that it was indeed a piece of rotten flesh overcame my new 
contentment and engendered a shocked suspicion that it might actually be a hand. 
Certainly, no fish, or part of one, could assume that look, and I thought I saw mushy 
fingers wed in decay. I turned the thing over with my foot, not wishing to touch so foul 
an object, and it adhered stickily to the leather shoe, as if clutching with the grasp of 
corruption. The thing, whose shape was nearly lost, held too much resemblance to 
what I feared it might be; and I pushed it into the willing grasp of a seething wave, 
which took it from sight with an alacrity not often shown by those ravelled edges of the 
sea. 

Perhaps I should have reported my find, yet its nature was too ambiguous to make 
action natural. Since it had been partly eaten by some ocean-dwelling monstrousness, I 
did not think it identifiable enough to form evidence of an unknown but possible 
tragedy. The numerous drownings, of course, came into my mind—as well as other 
things lacking in wholesomeness, some of which remained only as possibilities. What- 
ever the storm-dislodged fragment may have been, and whether it were fish or some 
animal akin to man, I have never spoken of it until now. After all, there was no proof 
that it had not merely been distorted by rottenness into that shape. 

I approached the town, sickened by the presence of such an object amidst the ap- 
parent beauty of the clean beach, though it was horribly typical of the indifference of 
death in a nature which mingles rottenness with beauty, and perhaps loves the former 
more. In Ellston I heard of no recent drowning or other mishap of the sea, and found 
no reference to such in the columns of the local paper—the only one I read during my 
stay. 

It is difficult to describe the mental state in which succeeding days found me. Al- 
ways susceptible to morbid emotions whose dark anguish might be induced by things 
outside myself, or might spring from the abysses of my own spirit, I was ridden by a 
feeling which was not of fear or despair, or anything akin to these, but was rather a 
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perception of the brief hideousness and underlying filth of life—a feeling partly a re- 
flection of my internal nature and partly a result of broodings induced by that gnawed 
rotten object which may have been a hand. In those days my mind was a place of shad- 
owed cliffs and dark moving figures, like the ancient unsuspected realm which the 
fairy-tale recalled to me. I felt, in brief agonies of disillusionment, the gigantic black- 
ness of this overwhelming universe, in which my days and the days of my race were as 
nothing to the shattered stars; a universe in which each action is vain and even the 
emotion of grief a wasted thing. The hours I had previously spent in something of re- 
gained health, contentment and physical well-being were given now (as if those days of 
the previous week were something definitely ended) to an indolence like that of a man 
who no longer cares to live. I was engulfed by a piteous lethargic fear of some in- 
eluctable doom which would be, I felt, the completed hate of the peering stars and of 
the black enormous waves that hoped to clasp my bones within them—the vengeance 
of all the indifferent, horrendous majesty of the night ocean. 

Something of the darkness and restlessness of the sea had penetrated my heart, so 
that I lived in an unreasoning, unperceiving torment, a torment none the less acute 
because of the subtlety of its origin and the strange, unmotivated quality of its vampiric 
existence. Before my eyes lay the phantasmagoria of the purpling clouds, the strange 
silver bauble, the recurrent stagnant foam, the loneliness of that bleak-eyed house, and 
the mockery of the puppet town. I no longer went to the village, for it seemed only a 
travesty of life. Like my own soul, it stood upon a dark, enveloping sea—a sea grown 
slowly hateful to me. And among these images, corrupt and festering, dwelt that of an 
object whose human contours left ever smaller the doubt of what it once had been. 

These scribbled words can never tell of the hideous loneliness (something I did 
not even wish assuaged, so deeply was it embedded in my heart) which had insinuated 
itself within me, mumbling of terrible and unknown things stealthily circling nearer. It 
was not a madness: rather it was a too clear and naked perception of the darkness be- 
yond this frail existence, lit by a momentary sun no more secure than ourselves: a real- 
ization of futility that few can experience and ever again touch the life about them: a 
knowledge that turn as I might, battle as I might with all the remaining power of my 
spirit, I could neither win an inch of ground from the inimical universe, nor hold for 
even a moment the life entrusted to me. Fearing death as I did life, burdened with a 
nameless dread yet unwilling to leave the scenes evoking it, I awaited whatever con- 
summating horror was shifting itself in the immense region beyond the walls of con- 
sciousness. 

Thus autumn found me, and what I had gained from the sea was lost back into it. 
Autumn on the beaches—a drear time betokened by no scarlet leaf nor any other ac- 
customed sign. A frightening sea which changes not, though man changes. There was 
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only a chilling of the waters, in which I no longer cared to enter—a further darkening 
of the pall-like sky, as if eternities of snow were waiting to descend upon the ghastly 
waves. Once that descent began, it would never cease, but would continue beneath the 
white and the yellow and the crimson sun and beneath that ultimate small ruby which 
shall yield only to the futilities of night. The once friendly waters babbled meaningful- 
ly at me, and eyed me with a strange regard; yet whether the darkness of the scene were 
a reflection of my own broodings, or whether the gloom within me were caused by 
what lay without, I could not have told. Upon the beach and me alike had fallen a 
shadow, like that of a bird which flies silently overhead—a bird whose watching eyes 
we do not suspect till the image on the ground repeats the image in the sky, and we 
look suddenly upward to find that something has been circling above us hitherto un- 
seen. 

The day was in late September, and the town had closed the resorts where mad 
frivolity ruled empty, fear-haunted lives, and where raddled puppets performed their 
summer antics. The puppets were cast aside, smeared with the painted smiles and 
frowns they had last assumed, and there were not a hundred people left in the town. 
Again the gaudy, stucco-fronted buildings lining the shore were permitted to crumble 
undisturbed in the wind. As the month advanced to the day of which I speak, there 
grew in me the light of a grey, infernal dawn, wherein I felt some dark thaumaturgy 
would be completed. Since I feared such a thaumaturgy less than a continuance of my 
horrible suspicions—less than the too-elusive hints of something monstrous lurking 
behind the great stage—it was with more speculation than actual fear that I waited 
unendingly for the day of horror which seemed to be nearing. The day, I repeat, was 
late in September, though whether the 22nd or 23rd I am uncertain. Such details have 
fled before the recollection of those uncompleted happenings—episodes with which no 
orderly existence should be plagued, because of the damnable suggestions (and only 
suggestions) they contain. I knew the time with an intuitive distress of spirit—a recog- 
nition too deep for me to explain. Throughout those daylight hours I was expectant of 
the night; impatient, perhaps, so that the sunlight passed like a half-glimpsed reflec- 
tion in rippled water—a day of whose events I recall nothing. 

It was long since that portentous storm had cast a shadow over the beach, and I 
had determined, after hesitations caused by nothing tangible, to leave Ellston, since 
the year was chilling and there was no return to my earlier contentment. When a 
telegram came for me (lying two days in the Western Union office before I was located, 
so little was my name known) saying that my design had been accepted—winning 
above all others in the contest—I set a date for leaving. This news, which earlier in the 
year would have affected me strongly, I now received with a curious apathy. It seemed 
as unrelated to the unreality about me, as little pertinent to me, as if it were directed to 
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another person whom I did not know, and whose message had come to me through 
some accident. None the less, it was that which forced me to complete my plans and 
leave the cottage by the shore. 

There were only four nights of my stay remaining when there occurred the last of 
those events whose meaning lies more in the darkly sinister impression surrounding 
them than in anything obviously threatening. Night had settled over Ellston and the 
coast, and a pile of soiled dishes attested both to my recent meal and to my lack of in- 
dustry. Darkness came as I sat with a cigarette before the seaward window, and it was a 
liquid which gradually filled the sky, washing in a Hoating moon, monstrously elevat- 
ed. The flat sea bordering upon the gleaming sand, the utter absence of tree or figure 
or life of any sort, and the regard of that high moon made the vastness of my surround- 
ings abruptly clear. There were only a few stars pricking through, as if to accentuate 
by their smallness the majesty of the lunar orb and of the restless, shifting tide. 

I had stayed indoors, fearing somehow to go out before the sea on such a night of 
shapeless portent, but I heard it mumbling secrets of an incredible lore. Borne to me on 
a wind out of nowhere was the breath of some strange and palpitant life—the embodi- 
ment of all I had felt and of all I had suspected—stirring now in the chasms of the sky 
or beneath the mute waves. In what place this mystery turned from an ancient, horrible 
slumber I could not tell, but like one who stands by a figure lost in sleep, knowing that 
it will awake in a moment, I crouched by the windows, holding a nearly burnt-out cig- 
arette, and faced the rising moon. 

Gradually there passed into that never-stirring landscape a brilliance intensified 
by the overhead glimmerings, and I seemed more and more under some compulsion to 
watch whatever might follow. The shadows were draining from the beach, and I felt 
that they took with were all which might have been a harbour for my thoughts when 
the hinted thing should come. Where any of them did remain they were ebon and 
blank: still lumps of darkness sprawling beneath the cruel brilliant rays. The endless 
tableau of the lunar orb—dead now, whatever her past was, and cold as the unhuman 
sepulchres she bears amid the ruin of dusty centuries older than man—and the sea— 
astir, perhaps, with some unkenned life, some forbidden sentience—confronted me 
with a horrible vividness. I arose and shut the window; partly because of an inward 
prompting, but mostly, I think, as an excuse for transferring momentarily the stream 
of thought. No sound came to me now as I stood before the closed panes. Minutes or 
eternities were alike. I was waiting, like my own fearing heart and the motionless scene 
beyond, for the token of some ineffable life. I had set the lamp upon a box in the west- 
ern corner of the room, but the moon was brighter, and her bluish rays invaded places 
where the lamplight was faint. The ancient glow of the round silent orb lay upon the 
beach as it had lain for aeons, and I waited in a torment of expectancy made doubly 
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acute by the delay in fulfillment, and the uncertainty of what strange completion was 
to come. 

Outside the crouching hut a white illumination suggested vague spectral forms 
whose unreal, phantasmal motions seemed to taunt my blindness, just as unheard voices 
mocked my eager listening. For countless moments I was still, as if Time and the 
tolling of her great bell were hushed into nothingness. And yet there was nothing 
which I might fear: the moon-chiselled shadows were unnatural in no contour, and 
veiled nothing from my eyes. The night was silent—I knew that despite my closed 
window—and all the stars were fixed mournfully in a listening heaven of dark 
grandeur. No motion from me then, or word now, could reveal my plight, or tell of the 
fear-racked brain imprisoned in flesh which dared not break the silence, for all the 
torture it brought. As if expectant of death, and assured that nothing could serve to 
banish the soul-peril I confronted, I crouched with a forgotten cigarette in my hand. A 
silent world gleamed beyond the cheap, dirty windows, and in one corner of the room a 
pair of dirty oars, placed there before my arrival, shared the vigil of my spirit. The 
lamp burned endlessly, yielding a sick light hued like a corpse’s flesh. Glancing at it 
now and again, for the desperate distraction it gave, I saw that many bubbles unac- 
countably rose and vanished in the kerosene-filled base. Curiously enough, there was 
no heat from the wick. And suddenly I became aware that the night as a whole was 
neither warm nor cold, but strangely neutral—as if all physical forces were suspended, 
and all the laws of a calm existence disrupted. 

Then, with an unheard splash which sent from the silver water to the shore a line 
of ripples echoed in fear by my heart, a swimming thing emerged beyond the breakers. 
The figure may have been that of a dog, a human being, or something more strange. It 
could not have known that I watched—perhaps it did not care—but like a distorted 
fish it swam across the mirrored stars and dived beneath the surface. After a moment it 
came up again, and this time, since it was closer, I saw that it was carrying something 
across its shoulder. I knew, then, that it could be no animal, and that it was a man or 
something like a man, which came toward the land from a dark ocean. But it swam 
with a horrible ease. 

As I watched, dread-filled and passive, with the fixed stare of one who awaits 
death in another yet knows he cannot avert it, the swimmer approached the shore— 
though too far down the southward beach for me to discern its outlines or features. 
Obscurely loping, with sparks of moonlit foam scattered by its quick gait, it emerged 
and was lost among the inland dunes. 

Now I was possessed by a sudden recurrence of fear, which had died away in the 
previous moments. There was a tingling coldness all over me—though the room, 
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whose window I dared not open now, was stuffy. I thought it would be very horrible if 
something were to enter a window which was not closed. 

Now that I could no longer see the figure, I felt that it lingered somewhere in the 
close shadows, or peered hideously at me from whatever window I did not watch. And 
so I turned my gaze, eagerly and frantically, to each successive pane; dreading that I 
might indeed behold an intrusive regarding face, yet unable to keep myself from the 
terrifying inspection. But though I watched for hours, there was no longer anything 
upon the beach. 

So the night passed, and with it began the ebbing of that strangeness—a strange- 
ness which had surged up like an evil brew within a pot, had mounted to the very rim in 
a breathless moment, had paused uncertainly there, and had subsided, taking with it 
whatever unknown message it had borne. Like the stars that promise the revelation of 
terrible and glorious memories, goad us into worship by this deception, and then im- 
part nothing. I had come frighteningly near to the capture of an old secret which ven- 
tured close to man’s haunts and lurked cautiously just beyond the edge of the known. 
Yet in the end I had nothing, I was given only a glimpse of the furtive thing; a glimpse 
made obscure by the veils of ignorance. I cannot even conceive what might have shown 
itself had I been too close to that swimmer who went shoreward instead of into the 
ocean. I do not know what might have come if the brew had passed the rim of the pot 
and poured outward in a swift cascade of revelation. The night ocean withheld whatev- 
er it had nurtured. I shall know nothing more. 

Even yet I do not know why the ocean holds such a fascination for me. But then, 
perhaps none of us can solve those things—they exist in defiance of all explanation. 
There are men, and wise men, who do not like the sea and its lapping surf on yellow 
shores; and they think us strange who love the mystery of the ancient and unending 
deep. Yet for me there is a haunting and inscrutable glamour in all the ocean’s moods. 
It is in the melancholy silver foam beneath the moon’s waxen corpse; it hovers over the 
silent and eternal waves that beat on naked shores; it is there when all is lifeless save for 
unknown shapes that glide through sombre depths. And when I behold the awesome 
billows surging in endless strength, there comes upon me an ecstasy akin to fear; so 
that I must abase myself before this mightiness, that I may not hate the clotted waters 
and their overwhelming beauty. 

Vast and lonely is the ocean, and even as all things came from it, so shall they re- 
turn thereto. In the shrouded depths of time none shall reign upon the earth, nor shall 
any motion be, save in the eternal waters. And these shall beat on dark shores in thun- 
derous foam, though none shall remain in that dying world to watch the cold light of 
the enfeebled moon playing on the swirling tides and coarse-grained sand. On the 
deep’s margin shall rest only a stagnant foam, gathering about the shells and bones of 
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perished shapes that dwelt within the waters. Silent, flabby things will toss and roll 
along empty shores, their sluggish life extinct. Then all shall be dark, for at last even 
the white moon on the distant waves shall wink out. Nothing shall be left, neither 
above nor below the sombre waters. And until that last millennium, as after it, the sea 
will thunder and toss throughout the dismal night. 
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H. F. Arnold 
Weird Tales, September 1926 


a“ ew York, September 30 CP FLASH 
N “Ambassador Holliwell died here today. The end came suddenly as the 
ambassador was alone in his study...” 

There’s something ungodly about these night wire jobs. You sit up here on the top 
floor of a skyscraper and listen in to the whispers of a civilization. New York, London, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore—they’re your next-door neighbors after the street 
lights go dim and the world has gone to sleep. 

Along in the quiet hours between 2 and 4, the receiving operators doze over their 
sounders and the news comes in. Fires and disasters and suicides. Murders, crowds, 
catastrophes. Sometimes an earthquake with a casualty list as long as your arm. The 
night wire man takes it down almost in his sleep, picking it off on his typewriter with 
one finger. 

Once in a long time you prick up your ears and listen. You’ve heard of someone 
you knew in Singapore, Halifax or Paris, long ago. Maybe they’ve been promoted, but 
more probably they’ve been murdered or drowned. Perhaps they just decided to quit 
and took some bizarre way out. Made it interesting enough to get in the news. 

But that doesn’t happen often. Most of the time you sit and doze and tap, tap on 
your typewriter and wish you were home in bed. 

Sometimes, though, queer things happen. One did the other night and I haven’t 
got over it yet. I wish I could. 

You see, I handle the night manager’s desk in a western seaport town; what the 
name is, doesn’t matter. 

There is, or rather was, only one night operator on my staff, a fellow named John 
Morgan, about forty years of age, I should say, and a sober, hard-working sort. 
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He was one of the best operators I ever knew, what is known as a “double” man. 
That means he could handle two instruments at once and type the stories on different 
typewriters at the same time. He was one of the three men I ever knew who could do it 
consistently, hour after hour, and never make a mistake. 

Generally we used only one wire at night, but sometimes, when it was late and the 
news was coming fast, the Chicago and Denver stations would open a second wire and 
then Morgan would do his stuff. He was a wizard, a mechanical automatic wizard 
which functioned marvelously but was without imagination. 

On the night of the sixteenth he complained of feeling tired. It was the first and 
last time I had ever heard him say a word about himself, and I had known him for three 
years. 

It was at just 3 o’clock and we were running only one wire. I was nodding over 
reports at my desk and not paying much attention to him when he spoke. 

“Jim,” he said, “does it feel close in here to you?” 

“Why, no, John,” I answered, “but I’ll open a window if you like.” 

“Never mind,” he said. “I reckon I’m just a little tired.” 

That was all that was said and I went on working. Every ten minutes or so I would 
walk over and take a pile of copy that had stacked up neatly beside his typewriter as the 
messages were printed out in triplicate. 


t must have been twenty minutes after he spoke that I noticed he had opened up the 
I other wire and was using both typewriters. I thought it was a little unusual, as there 
was nothing very “hot” coming in. On my next trip I picked up the copy from both 
machines and took it back to my desk to sort out the duplicates. 

The first wire was running out the usual sort of stuff and I just looked over it hur- 
riedly. Then I turned to the second pile of copy. I remember it particularly because the 
story was from a town I had never heard of: “Xebico.” Here is the dispatch. I saved a 
duplicate of it from our files: 

“Xebico Sept. 16 CP BULLETIN 

“The heaviest mist in the history of the city settled over the town at 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. All traffic has stopped and the mist hangs like a pall over every- 
thing. Lights of ordinary intensity fail to pierce the fog, which is constantly growing 
heavier. 

“Scientists here are unable to agree as to the cause, and the local weather bureau 
states that the like has never occurred before in the history of the city. 
“At ‘7 p. m. last night municipal authorities—(more)” 

That was all there was. Nothing out of the ordinary at a bureau headquarters, but, 

as I say, I noticed the story because of the name of the town. 
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t must have been fifteen minutes later that I went over for another batch of copy. 
Morgan was slumped down in his chair and had switched his green electric light 
shade so that the gleam missed his eyes and hit only the top of the two typewriters. 

Only the usual stuff was in the right hand pile, but the left hand batch carried an- 
other story from “Xebico.” All press dispatches come in “takes,” meaning that parts of 
many different stories are strung along together, perhaps with but a few paragraphs of 
each coming through at a time. This second story was marked “add fog.” Here is the 
copy; 

“At 7 p. m. the fog had increased noticeably. All lights were now invisible and the 
town was shrouded in pitch darkness. 

“As a peculiarity of the phenomenon, the fog is accompanied by a sickly odor, 
comparable to nothing yet experienced here.” 

Below that in customary press fashion was the hour, 3:27, and the initials of the 
operator, JM. 

There was only one other story in the pile from the second wire. Here it is: 

“ond add Xebico Fog 

“Accounts as to the origin of the mist differ greatly. Among the most unusual is 
that of the sexton of the local church, who groped his way to headquarters in a hysteri- 
cal condition and declared that the fog originated in the village churchyard. 

“Tt was first visible in the shape of a soft gray blanket clinging to the earth above 
the graves,” he stated. “Then it began to rise, higher and higher. A subterranean breeze 
seemed to blow it in billows, which split up and then joined together again. 

“Fog phantoms, writhing in anguish, twisted the mist into queer forms and fig- 
ures. And then—in the very thick midst of the mass—something moved. 

“°T turned and ran from the accursed spot. Behind me I heard screams coming 
from the houses bordering on the graveyard.’ 

“Although the sexton’s story is generally discredited, a party has left to investi- 
gate. Immediately after telling his story, the sexton collapsed and is now in a local 
hospital, unconscious.” 

Queer story, wasn’t it? Not that we aren’t used to it, for a lot of unusual stories 
come in over the wire. But for some reason or other, perhaps because it was so quiet 
that night, the report of the fog made a great impression on me. 

It was almost with dread that I went over to the waiting piles of copy. Morgan did 
not move and the only sound in the room was the tap-tap of the sounders. It was omi- 
nous, nerve-racking. 

There was another story from Xebico in the pile of copy. I seized on it anxiously. 

“New Lead Xebico Fog CP 
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“The rescue party which went out at 11 p. m. to investigate a weird story of the 
origin of a fog which, since late yesterday, has shrouded the city in darkness, has failed 
to return. Another and larger party has been dispatched. 

“Meanwhile the fog has, if possible, grown heavier. It seeps through the cracks in 
the doors and fills the atmosphere with a terribly depressing odor of decay. It is op- 
pressive, terrifying, bearing with it a subtle impression of things long dead. 

“Residents of the city have left their homes and gathered in the local church, 
where the priests are holding services of prayer. The scene is beyond description. 
Grown folk and children are alike terrified and many are almost beside themselves with 
fear. 

“Mid the wisps of vapor which partially veil the church auditorium, an old priest 
is praying for the welfare of his flock. The audience alternately wail and cross them- 
selves. 

“From the outskirts of the city may be heard cries of unknown voices. They echo 
through the fog in queer uncadenced minor keys. The sounds resemble nothing so 
much as wind whistling through a gigantic tunnel. But the night is calm and there is no 
wind. The second rescue party—(more)” 


am a calm man and never in a dozen years spent with the wires have been known to 
become excited, but despite myself I rose from my chair and walked to the window. 

Could I be mistaken, or far down in the canyons of the city beneath me did I see a 
faint trace of fog? Pshaw! It was all imagination. 

In the pressroom the click of the sounders seemed to have raised the tempo of 
their tune. Morgan alone had not stirred from his chair. His head sunk between his 
shoulders, he tapped the dispatches out on the typewriters with one finger of each 
hand. 

He looked asleep. Maybe he was—but no, endlessly, efficiently, the two machines 
rattled off line after line, as relentless and effortless as death itself. There was some- 
thing about the monotonous movement of the typewriter keys that fascinated me. I 
walked over and stood behind his chair reading over his shoulder the type as it came 
into being, word by word. 

Ah, here was another: 

“Flash Xebico CP 

“There will be no more bulletins from this office. The impossible has happened. 
No messages have come into this room for twenty minutes. We are cut off from the 
outside and even the streets below us. 

“T will stay with the wire until the end. 
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“Tt is the end, indeed. Since 4 p. m. yesterday the fog has hung over the city. Fol- 
’ 4 p.m. y' y y 

lowing reports from the sexton of the local church, two rescue parties were sent out to 
Pp , P 

investigate conditions on the outskirts of the city. Neither party has ever returned nor 

was any word received from them. It is quite certain now that they will never return. 

“From my instrument I can gaze down on the city beneath me. From the position 

y y. Pp 
of this room on the thirteenth floor, nearly the entire city can be seen. Now I can see 
only a thick blanket of blackness where customarily are lights and life. 
y y 

“TI fear greatly that the wailing cries heard constantly from the outskirts of the 
city are the death cries of the inhabitants. They are constantly increasing in volume 
and are approaching the center of the city. 

“The fog yet hangs over everything. If possible, it is even heavier than before. But 
the conditions have changed. Instead of an opaque, impenetrable wall of odorous va- 
por, now swirls and writhes a shapeless mass in contortions of almost human agony. 
Now and again the mass parts and I catch a brief glimpse of the streets below. 

“People are running to and fro, screaming in despair. A vast bedlam of sound flies 
up to my window, and above all is the immense whistling of unseen and unfelt winds. 

p to my p 

“The fog has again swept over the city and the whistling is coming closer and 
closer. 

“Tt is now directly beneath me. 

“God! An instant ago the mist opened and I caught a glimpse of the streets below. 

“The fog is not simply vapor—it lives. By the side of each moaning and weeping 
human is a companion figure, an aura of strange and varicolored hues. How the shapes 
cling! Each to a living thing! 

“The men and women are down. Flat on their faces. The fog figures caress them 
lovingly. They are kneeling beside them. They are—but I dare not tell it. 

e prone and writhing bodies have been stripped of their clothing. ‘They are 

“The p d writhing bodies have b tripped of their clothing. They 
being consumed—piecemeal. 

“A merciful wall of hot, steamy vapor has swept over the whole scene. I can see no 
more. 

“Beneath me the wall of vapor is changing colors. It seems to be lighted by inter- 
nal fires. No, it isn’t. I have made a mistake. The colors are from above, reflections 
from the sky. 

“Look up! Look up! The whole sky is in flames. Colors as yet unseen by man or 
demon. The flames are moving, they have started to intermix, the colors rearrange 
themselves. They are so brilliant that my eyes burn, yet they are a long way off. 

“Now they have begun to swirl, to circle in and out, twisting in intricate designs 
and patterns. The lights are racing each with each, a kaleidoscope of unearthly bril- 
liance. 
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“T have made a discovery. There is nothing harmful in the lights. They radiate 
force and friendliness, almost cheeriness. But by their very strength, they hurt. 

“As I look they are swinging closer and closer, a million miles at each jump. Mil- 
lions of miles with the speed of light. Aye, it is light, the quintessence of all light. Be- 
neath it the fog melts into a jeweled mist, radiant, rainbow-colored of a thousand var- 
ied spectrums. 

“TI can see the streets. Why, they are filled with people! The lights are coming 
closer. They are all around me. I am enveloped. I——” 


he message stopped abruptly. The wire to Xebico was dead. Beneath my eyes in the 

narrow circle of light from under the green lampshade, the black printing no 
longer spun itself, letter by letter, across the page. 

The room seemed filled with a solemn quiet, a silence vaguely impressive. Power- 
ful. 

I looked down at Morgan. His hands had dropped nervelessly at his sides while his 
body had hunched over peculiarly. I turned the lampshade back, throwing the light 
squarely in his face. His eyes were staring, fixed. Filled with a sudden foreboding, I 
stepped beside him and called Chicago on the wire. After a second the sounder clicked 
its answer. 

Why? But there was something wrong. Chicago was reporting that Wire Two had 
not been used throughout the evening. 

“Morgan!” I shouted. “Morgan! Wake up, it isn’t true. Someone has been hoaxing 
us. Why——” In my eagerness I grasped him by the shoulder. It was only then that I 
understood. 

The body was quite cold. Morgan had been dead for hours. Could it be that his 
sensitized brain and automatic fingers had continued to record impressions even after 
the end? 

I shall never know, for I shall never again handle the night shift. Search in a 
world atlas discloses no town of Xebico. Whatever it was that killed John Morgan will 
forever remain a mystery. 
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A. Merritt 
All-Story Weekly, 5 January 1918 


orth of us a shaft of light shot half way to the zenith. It came from behind the 
N ragged mountain toward which we had been pushing all day. The beam drove up 
through a column of blue haze whose edges were marked as sharply as the rain that 
streams from the edges of a thunder cloud. It was like the flash of a searchlight 
through an azure mist and it cast no shadows. 

As it struck upward the five summits were outlined hard and black, and we saw 
that the whole mountain was shaped like a hand. As the light silhouetted it, the gigan- 
tic fingers of the peaks seemed to stretch, the bulk that was the palm of the hand to 
push. It was exactly as though it moved to thrust something back. The shining beam 
held steady for a moment, then broke into myriads of tiny luminous globes that swung 
to and fro and dropped gently. They seemed to be searching. 

The forest had become very still. Every wood noise held its breath. I felt the dogs 
pressing against my legs. They, too, were silent; but every muscle in their bodies trem- 
bled, their hair was stiff along their backs, and their eyes, fixed on the falling phospho- 
rescent sparks, were filmed with the terror-glaze. 

I looked at Starr Anderson. He was staring at the North where once more the 
beam had pulsed upward. 

“°The mountain shaped like a hand!” I spoke without moving my lips. My mouth 
was as dry as though Lao T’zai had poured his fear-dust down my throat. 

“Tt’s the mountain we’ve been looking for,” he answered in the same tone. 

“But that light—what is it? Not the aurora surely,” I said. 

“Whoever heard of an aurora at this time of the year?” 

He voiced the thought that was in my own mind. 
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“Tt makes me think something is being hunted up there,” he said. “That the lights 
are seeking—an unholy sort of hunt—it’s well for us to be out of range.” 

“The mountain seems to move each time the shaft shoots up,” I said. “What’s it 
keeping back, Starr? It makes me think of the frozen hand of cloud that Shan Nadour 
set before the Gate of Ghouls to keep them in the lairs that Eblis cut for them.” 

He raised a hand, listening. 

From the north and high overhead there came a whispering. It was not the 
rustling of the aurora, that rushing crackling sound like ghosts of the winds that blew 
at Creation racing through the skeleton leaves of ancient trees that sheltered Lilith. 
This whispering held in it a demand. It was eager. It called us to come up where the 
beam was flashing. It—drew! 

There was in it a note of inexorable insistence. It touched my heart with a thou- 
sand tiny fear-tipped fingers and it filled me with a vast longing to race on and merge 
myself in the light. It must have been so that Ulysses felt when he strained at the mast 
and strove to obey the crystal sweet singing of the sirens. 

The whispering grew louder. 

“What the hell’s the matter with those dogs?” cried Starr Anderson savagely. 
“Look at them!” 

The malemiuts, whining, were racing away toward the light. We saw them disap- 
pear among the trees. There came back to us a mournful howling. Then that too died 
away and left nothing but the insistent murmuring overhead. 

The glade we had camped in looked straight to the North. We had reached, I sup- 
pose, three hundred miles above the first great bend of the Kuskokwim toward the 
Yukon. Certainly we were in an untrodden part of the wilderness. We had pushed 
through from Dawson at the breaking of the spring, on a fair lead to a lost mountain 
between the five peaks of which, so the Athabascan medicine man had told us, the gold 
streams out like putty from a clinched fist. 

Not an Indian were we able to get to go with us. The land of the Hand Mountain 
was accursed, they said. 

We had sighted a mountain the night before, its ragged top faintly outlined against 
a pulsing glow. And now by the light that had led us, we saw that it was the very place 
we had sought. 

Anderson stiffened. Through the whispering had broken a curious pad—pad and a 
rustling. It sounded as though a small bear were moving toward us. 

I threw a pile of wood on the fire, and as it blazed up, saw something break 
through the bushes. It walked on all fours, but it did not walk like a bear. All at once it 
flashed upon me—it was like a baby crawling upstairs. The forepaws lifted themselves 
in grotesquely infantile fashion. It was grotesque but it was—terrible. It drew closer. 
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We reached for our guns—and dropped them. Suddenly we knew that this crawling 
thing was a man! 

It was a man. Still with that high climbing pad—pad he swayed to the fire. He 
stopped. 

“Safe,” whispered the crawling man in a voice that was an echo of the whispering 
overhead. “Quite safe here. They can’t get out of the blue, you know. They can’t get 
you—unless you answer them—” 

“He’s mad,” said Anderson, and then gently to this broken thing that had been a 
man; “You're all right—there’s nothing after you.” 

“Don’t answer them,” repeated the crawling man, “the lights, I mean.” 

“The lights,” I cried, startled even out of pity. “What are they?” 

“The people of the pit!” he murmured. 

He fell upon his side. We ran to him. Anderson knelt. 

“God’s love!” he cried. “Frank, look at this!” He pointed to the hands. The wrists 
were covered with torn rags of a heavy shirt. The hands themselves were—stumps! 
The fingers had been bent into the palms and the flesh had been worn to the bone. 
They looked like the feet of a little black elephant! My eyes traveled down the body. 
Around the waist was a heavy band of yellow metal. From it fell a ring and a dozen 
links of shining white chain! 

“What is he? Where did he come from?” said Anderson. “Look, he’s fast asleep— 
yet even in his sleep his arms try to climb and his feet draw themselves up one after the 
other! And his knees —how in God’s name was he ever able to move on them?” 

It was even as he said. In the deep sleep that had come upon the crawler, arms and 
legs kept raising in a deliberate, dreadful climbing motion. It was as though they had a 
life of their own—they kept their movement independently of the motionless body. 
They were semaphoric motions. If you have ever stood at the back of a train and 
watched the semaphores rise and fall you will know exactly what I mean. 

Abruptly the overhead whispering ceased. The shaft of light dropped and did not 
rise again. The crawling man became still. A gentle glow began to grow around us. 
The short Alaskan summer night was over. Anderson rubbed his eyes and turned me a 
haggard face. 

“Man!” he exclaimed. “You look as though you have been sick!” 

“No more than you, Starr!” I said. “That was sheer, stark horror! What do you 
make of it all?” 

“T’m thinking our only answer lies there,” he answered, pointing to the figure that 
lay so motionless under the blankets we had thrown over him. “Whatever they were— 
that’s what they were after. There was no aurora about those lights, Frank. It was like 
the flaring up of some queer hell the preacher folk never frightened us with.” 
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“We'll go no further to-day,” I said. “I wouldn’t wake him up for all the gold that 
runs between the fingers of the five peaks—nor for all the devils that may be behind 
them.” 

The crawling man lay in a sleep as deep as the Styx. We bathed and bandaged the 
pads that had been his hands. Arms and legs were as rigid as though they were crutches. 
He did not move while we worked over him. He lay as he had fallen, the arms a trifle 
raised, the knees bent. 

I began filing the band that ringed the sleeper’s waist. It was gold, but it was like 
no gold I had ever handled. Pure gold is soft. This was soft too—but it had an unclean, 
viscid life of its own. 

It clung to the file and I could have sworn that it writhed like a live thing when I 
cut into it. I gashed through it, bent it away from the body and hurled it away. It was— 
loathsome! 

All that day the crawler slept. Darkness came and still he slept. But that night 
there was no shaft of blue haze from behind the peaks, no questioning globes of light, 
no whispering. Some spell of horror seemed withdrawn—but not far. Both Anderson 
and I felt that the menace was there, withdrawn perhaps, but waiting. 

It was noon next day when the crawling man awoke. I jumped as the pleasant 
drawling voice sounded. 

“How long have I slept?” he said. His pale blue eyes grew quizzical as I stared at 
him. 

“A night—and almost two days,” I said. 

“Were there any lights up there last night?” Ho nodded to the North eagerly. 
“Any whispering?” 

“Neither,” I answered. His head fell back and he stared up at the sky. 

“They’ve given it up, then?” he said at last. 

“Who have given it up?” asked Anderson. 

And once more—“The people of the pit!” the crawling man answered. 

We stared at him and again faintly I, for one, felt that queer, maddening desire 
that the lights had brought with them. 

“The people of the pit,” he repeated. “Things some god of evil made before the 
Flood and that somehow have escaped the good God’s vengeance. They were calling 
me!” he added simply. 

Anderson and I looked at each other, the same thought in both our minds. 

“No,” said the crawling man, reading what it was, “I’m not insane. Give me a very 
little to drink. I’m going to die soon. Will you take me as fa r South as you can before I 
die? And afterwards will you build a fire and burn me? I want to be in such shape that 
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no hellish wile of theirs can drag my body back to them. You’ll do it when I’ve told you 
about them,” he said as we hesitated. 

He drank the brandy and water we lifted to his lips. 

“Arms and legs quite dead,” he said. “Dead as I'll be soon. Well, they did well for 
me. Now I'll tell you what’s up there behind that hand. Hell! 

“Listen. My name is Stanton—Sinclair Stanton. Class 1900, Yale. Explorer. I 
started away from Dawson last year to hunt for five peaks that rose like a hand in a 
haunted country and ran pure gold between them. Same thing you were after? I 
thought so. Late last fall my comrade sickened. I sent him back with some Indians. A 
little later my Indians found out what I was after. They ran away from me. I decided 
I’d stick, built a cabin, stocked myself with food and lay down to winter it. Did it not 
badly—it was a pretty mild winter you'll remember. In the spring I started off again. A 
little less than two weeks ago I sighted the five peaks. Not from this side though—the 
other. Give me some more brandy.” 

“T’d made too wide a detour,” he went on. “I’d gotten too far north, I beat back. 
From this side you see nothing but forest straight up to the base of the hand. Over on 
the other side—” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“Over there is forest too. But it doesn’t reach so far. No ! I came out of it. Stretch- 
ing for miles in front of me was a level plain. It was as worn and ancient looking as the 
desert around the broken shell of Babylon. At its end rose the peaks. Between me and 
them—far off—was what looked like a low dike of rocks. Then—I ran across the 
road!” 

“The road!” cried Anderson incredulously. 

“The road,” said the crawling man. “A fine, smooth, stone road. It ran straight on 
to the mountain. Oh, it was a road all right—and worn as though millions and millions 
of feet had passed over it for thousands of years. On each side of it were sand and heaps 
of stones. After a while I began to notice these stones. They were cut, and the shape of 
the heaps somehow gave me the idea that a hundred thousand years ago they might 
have been the ruins of houses. They were as old looking as that. I sensed man about 
them and at the same time they smelled of immemorial antiquity. 

“The peaks grew closer. The heaps of ruins thicker. Something inexpressibly des- 
olate hovered over them, something sinister; something reached from them that struck 
my heart like the touch of ghosts so old that they could be only the ghosts of ghosts. I 
went on. 

“And now I saw that what 1 had thought to be the low range at the base of the 
peaks was a thicker litter of ruins. The Hand Mountaip was really much farther off. 
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The road itself passed through these ruins and between two high rocks that raised 
themselves like a gateway.” 

The crawling man paused. His hands began that sickening pad—pad again. Little 
drops of bloody sweat showed on his forehead. But after a moment or two he grew qui- 
et. He smiled. 

“They were a gateway,” he said. “I reached them. I went between them. I 
sprawled flat, clutching the earth in awe and terror. For I was on a broad stone plat- 
form. Before me was—sheer space ! Imagine the Grand Canyon three times as wide, 
roughly circular and with the bottom dropped out. That would be something like what 
I was looking into. 

“Tt was like peeping over the edge of a cleft world down into the infinity where the 
planets roll ! On the fa r side stood the five peaks. They looked like a gigantic warning 
hand stretched up to the sky. The lips of the abyss curved away on each side of me. 

“I could see down perhaps a thousand feet. Then a thick blue haze shut out the 
eye. It was like the blue you see gather on the high hills at dusk. But the pit—it was 
awesome ! Awesome as the Maori’s Gulf of Ranalak, that sinks between the living and 
the dead and that only the freshly released soul has strength to leap across—but never 
strength to leap back again. 

“T crept back from the verge and stood up, weak, shaking. My hand rested against 
one of the rocks of the gateway. There was carving upon it. There in sharp outlines 
was the heroic figure of a man. His back was turned. His arms were stretched above his 
head and between them he carried something that looked like a sun disk with radiating 
lines of light. There were symbols on the disk that reminded me of Chinese. But they 
were not Chinese. No! They had been made by hands, dust ages before the Chinese 
stirred in the womb of time. 

“T looked at the opposite rock. It bore an exactly similar figure. There was an odd 
peaked head-dress on both. The rocks themselves were triangular and the carvings 
were on the side closest the pit. The gesture of the men seemed to be that of holding 
something back—of barring. I looked closer. Behind the outstretched hands and the 
disks I seemed to see a host of vague shapes and, plainly a multitude of globes. 

“T traced them out vaguely. Suddenly I felt unaccountably sick. There had come 
to me an impression—I can’t call it sight—an impression of enormous upright slugs. 
Their swollen bodies seemed to dissolve, then swim into sight, then dissolve again—all 
except the globes which were their heads and that remained clear. They were;—unut- 
terably loathsome. Overcome by an inexplicable and overpowering nausea I stretched 
myself upon the slab. And then—I saw the stairway that led down into the pit!” 


“A stairway!” we cried. 
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“A stairway,” repeated the crawling man as patiently as before. “It seemed not so 
much carved out of the rock as built into it. Each slab was perhaps twenty feet long 
and five feet wide. They ran down from the platform and vanished into the blue haze.” 

“A stairway,” said Anderson incredulously, “built into the wall of a precipice and 
leading down into a bottomless pit—” 


“Not bottomless,” 


interrupted the crawling man. “There was a bottom. Yes. I 
reached it,” he went on dully. “Down the stairway—down the stairway.” 

He seemed to grip his mind. 

“Yes,” he went on firmly. “I went down the stairway. But not that day. I made my 
camp back of the gates. At dawn I filled my knapsack with food, my two canteens with 
water from a spring that wells up there by the gateway, walked between the carved 
monoliths and stepped over the edge of the pit. 

“The steps run along the side of the pit at a forty degree pitch. As I went down 
and down I studied them. They were of a greenish rock quite different from the 
granitic porphyry that formed the wall of the pit. At first I thought that the builders 
had taken advantage of an outcropping stratum, and had carved the gigantic flight 
from it. But the regularity of the angle at which it fell made me doubtful of this theory. 

“After I had gone down perhaps half a mile I stepped out upon a landing. From 
this landing the stairs made a V-shaped turn and again ran on downward, clinging to 
the cliff at the same angle as the first flight. After I had made three of these turns I 
knew that the steps dropped straight down to wherever they went in a succession of 
angles. No strata could be so regular as that. No, the stairway was built by hands! But 
whose? And why? The answer is in those ruins around the edge of the pit—never I 
think to be read. 

“By noon I had lost sight of the lip of the abyss. Above me, below me, was nothing 
but the blue haze. Beside me, too, was nothingness, for the further breast of rock had 
long since vanished in the same haze. I felt no dizziness, and no fear; only a vast cu- 
riosity. What was I to discover? Some ancient and wonderful civilization that had ruled 
when the poles were tropical gardens? A new world? The key to the mystery of man 
himself? Nothing living, I felt sure—all was too old for life. Still, a work so wonderful 
must lead to something quite as wonderful I knew. What was it? I went on. 

“At regular intervals I had passed the mouths of small caves. There would be 
three thousand steps and then an opening, three thousand steps more and an open- 
ing—and so on and on. Late that afternoon I stopped before one of these clefts. I sup- 
pose I had gone then three miles down the pit, although the angles were such that I 
had walked in all fully ten miles. I examined the entrance. On each side was carved the 
same figures as on the great portals at the lip of the pit. But now they were standing 
face forward, the arms outstretched with their disks, as though holding something back 
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from the shaft itself. Now, too, their faces were covered with veils and there were no 
hideous shapes behind them. 

“T went inside the cave. It ran back for twenty yards like a burrow. It was dry and 
perfectly light. I could see, outside, the blue haze rising upward like a column. I felt an 
extraordinary sense of security, although I had not been conscious of any fear. I felt 
that the figures at the entrance were guardians—but against what? I felt so secure that 
even curiosity on this point was dulled. 

“The blue haze thickened and grew faintly luminescent. I fancied that it was dusk 
above. I ate and drank a little and slept. When I awoke the blue had lightened again, 
and I fancied it was dawn above. I went on. I forgot the gulf yawning at my side. I felt 
no fatigue and little hunger or thirst, although I had drunk and eaten sparingly. That 
night I spent within another of the caves. And at dawn I descended again. 

“Tt was late that day when I first saw the city—” 

He was silent for a time. 

“The city,” he said at last, “the city of the pit! But not such a city as you have ever 
seen—nor any other man who has lived to tell of it. The pit, I think, must be shaped 
like a bottle; the opening before the five peaks is the neck. But how wide the bottom is 
I do not know—thousands of miles, maybe. And what may lie behind the city—I do 
not know. 

“T had begun to catch little glints of light far down in the blue. Then I saw the 
tops of—trees, I suppose they are. But not our kind of trees— unpleasant, reptilian 
trees. They reared themselves on high, thin trunks and their tops were nests of thick 
tendrils with ugly little leaves like narrow heads—or snake heads. 

“The trees were red, a vivid, angry red. Here and there I began to glimpse spots of 
shining yellow. I knew these were water because I could see things breaking through 
their surface—or at least I could see the splash and ripple but what it was that dis- 
turbed them I never saw. 

“Straight beneath me was the city. Mile after mile of closely packed cylinders that 
lay upon their sides in pyramids of three, of five—of dozens— piled upon each other. 
It is so hard to make you see what that city is like—look, suppose you have water pipes 
of a certain length and first you lay three of them side by side and on top of them you 
place two and on these two one; or suppose you take five for a foundation and place on 
these four and then three, then two and then one. Do you see? That was the way they 
looked. 

“And they were topped by towers, by minarets, by flares, by fans and twisted mon- 
strosities. They gleamed as though coated with pale rose flame. Beside them the ven- 
omous red trees raised themselves like the heads of hydras guarding nests of gigantic 
jeweled and sleeping worms! 
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“A few feet beneath me the stairway jutted out into a titanic arch, unearthly as the 
span that bridges Hell and leads to Asgard. It curved out and down straight through 
the top of the highest pile of carven cylinders and then—it vanished through it. It was 
appalling—-it was demoniac—” 

The crawling man stopped. His eyes rolled up into his head. He trembled and 
again his arms and legs began their horrible crawling movement. From his lips came a 
whispering. It was an echo of the high murmuring we had heard the night he came to 
us. I put my hands over his eyes. He quieted. 

“The things accursed!” he said. “The People of the Pit ! Did I whisper? Yes—but 
they can’t get me now—they can’t!” 

After a time he began as quietly as before. 

“T crossed that span. I went down through the top of that—building. Blue dark- 
ness shrouded me for a moment and I felt the steps twist into a spiral. I wound down 
and then I was standing high up in—I can’t tell you what. Ill have to call it a room. 
We have no images for what is in the pit. A hundred feet below me was the floor. The 
walls sloped down and out from where I stood in a series of widening crescents. The 
place was colossal—and it was filled with a curious mottled red light. It was like the 
light inside a green and gold-flecked fire opal. The spiral stairs wound below me. I 
went down to the last step. Far in front of me rose a high columned altar. Its pillars 
were carved in monstrous scrolls—like mad octopuses with a thousand drunken tenta- 
cles; they rested on the backs of shapeless monstrosities carved in crimson stone. The 
altar front was a gigantic slab of purple covered with carvings. 

“T can’t describe these carvings! No human being could—the human eye cannot 
grasp them any more than it can grasp shapes that haunt the fourth dimension. Only a 
subtle sense in the back of the brain grasped them vaguely. They were formless things 
that gave no conscious image, yet pressed into the mind like small hot seals—ideas of 
hate—of combat between unthinkable monstrous things—victories in a nebulous hell 
of steaming, obscene jungles—aspirations and ideals immeasurably loathsome— 

“And as I stood I grew aware of something that lay behind the lip of the altar fifty 
feet above me. I évew it was there—I felt it with every hair and every tiny bit of my 
skin. Something infinitely malignant, infinitely horrible, infinitely ancient. It lurked, 
it brooded, it saw me, it threatened and it—was invisible! 

“Behind me was a circle of blue light. Something urged me to turn back, to climb 
the stairs and make away. It was impossible. Terror of that unseen watching thing be- 
hind the altar raced me onward like a whirlwind. I passed through the circle. I was in a 
way that stretched on into dim distance between the rows of carven cylinders. 

“Here and there the red trees arose. Between them rolled the stone burrows. And 
now I could take in the amazing ornamentation that clothed them. They were like the 
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trunks of smooth skinned trees that had fallen and had been clothed with high reach- 
ing fantastic orchids. Yes—those cylinders were like that—and more. They should 
have gone out with the dinosaurs. They were— monstrous! They struck the eyes like a 
blow and they passed across the nerves like a rasp. And nowhere was there sight or 
sound of a living thing. 

“There were circular openings in the cylinders like the opening in the temple of 
the stairway through which I had run. I passed through one of them. I was in a long 
bare vaulted room whose curving sides half closed twenty feet over my head, leaving a 
wide slit that opened into another vaulted chamber above. I saw nothing in the room 
save the same mottled reddish light of the temple. 

“I stumbled. Still I could see nothing, but—my skin prickled and my heart 
stopped! There was something on the floor over which I had tripped! 

“T reached down—and my hand touched a—thing —cold and smooth—that 
moved under it—I turned and ran out of that place. I was filled with a sick loathing 
that had in it something of madness—I ran on and on—blindly—wringing my hands 
—weeping with horror— 

“When I came to myself was still among the stone cylinders and red trees. I tried 
to retrace my steps, to find the temple; for now I was more than afraid. I was like a new 
soul panic-stricken with the first terrors of hell. But I could not find the temple! And 
the haze began to thicken and glow; the cylinders to shine more brightly. 

“Suddenly I knew that it was dusk in my own world above and that the thickening 
of the haze was the signal for the awakening of whatever things lived in the pit. 

“TI scrambled up the sides of one of the burrows. I hid behind a twisted nightmare 
of stone. Perhaps, I thought, there was a chance of remaining hidden until the blue 
lightened, the peril passed, and I could escape. There began to grow around me a 
murmur. It was everywhere—and it grew and grew into a great whispering. I peeped 
from the side of the stone down into the street. 

“T saw lights passing and repassing. More and more lights—they swam out of the 
circular doorways and they thronged the street. The highest were eight feet above the 
pave; the lowest perhaps two. They hurried, they sauntered, they bowed, they stopped 
and whispered—and there was nothing under them!” 

“Nothing under them!” breathed Anderson. 

“No,” he went on, “that was the terrible part of it—there was nothing under 
them. Yet certainly the lights were living things. They had consciousness, volition— 
what else I did not know. They were nearly two feet across, the largest. Their center 
was a bright nucleus—red, blue, green. This nucleus faded off gradually into a misty 
glow that did not end abruptly. It, too, seemed to fade off into nothingness—but a 
nothingness that had under it a—somethingness. 
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“T strained my eyes trying to grasp this body into which the lights merged and 
which one could only fee/ was there, but could not see. 

“And all at once I grew rigid. Something cold, and thin like a whip, had touched 
my face. I turned my head. Close behind were three of the lights. They were a pale 
blue. They looked at me—if you can imagine lights that are eyes. 

“Another whiplash gripped my shoulder. Under the closest light came a shrill 
whispering. I shrieked. Abruptly the murmuring in the street ceased. 

“I dragged my eyes from the pale-blue globe that held them and looked out; the 
lights in the streets were rising by myriads to the level of where I stood! There they 
stopped and peered at me. They crowded and jostled as though they were a crowd of 
curious people on Broadway. 

“That was the horrible part of it. I felt a score of the lashes touch me—I shrieked 
again. Then— darkness and a sensation of falling through vast depths. 

“When I awoke to consciousness I was again in the great place of the stairway, 
lying at the foot of the altar. All was silent. There were no lights —only the mottled 
red glow. 

“T jumped to my feet and ran toward the steps. Something jerked me back to my 
knees. And then I saw that around my waist had been fastened a yellow ring of metal. 
From it hung a chain, and this chain passed up over the lip of the high ledge. 

“T reached into my pockets for my knife to cut through the ring. It was not there! 
I had been stripped of everything except one of the canteens that I had hung around 
my neck, and which I suppose they had thought was part of me. 

“T tried to break the ring. It seemed alive. It writhed in my hands and drew itself 
closer around me! 

“T pulled at the chain. It was immovable. There came over me in a flood con- 
sciousness of the unseen thing above the altar, and I groveled at the foot of the slab. 
Think—alone in that place of strange light with the brooding ancient horror above me 
— a monstrous thing, a thing unthinkable—an unseen thing that poured forth hor- 
ror— 

“After a while I gripped myself. Then I saw beside one of the pillars a yellow bowl 
filled with a thick, white liquid. I drank it. If it killed I did not care. But its taste was 
pleasant, and as I drank strength came back to me with a rush. Clearly I was not to be 
starved. The people of the pit, whatever they were, had a conception of human needs. 

“And now once more the reddish mottled gleam began to deepen. Again outside 
arose the humming, and through the circle that was the entrance to the temple came 
streaming the globes. They ranged themselves in ranks until they filled the temple. 
Their whispering grew into a chant, a cadenced whispering chant that rose and fell, 
rose and fell, while to its rhythm the globes lifted and sank, lifted and sank. 
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“All the night the lights came and went; and all that night the chant sounded as 
they rose and fell. At the last I felt myself only an atom of consciousness in the sea of 
that whispering; an atom that rose and fell with the bowing globes. 

“T tell you that even my heart pulsed in unison with them! And the red glow fad- 
ed, the lights streamed out; the whispering died. I was again alone, and I knew that 
again day had begun in my own world. 

“T slept. When I awoke I found beside the pillar another bowl of the white liquid. 
I scrutinized the chain that held me to the altar. I began to rub two of the links togeth- 
er. I did this for hours. When the red began to thicken there was a ridge worn in the 
links. Hope rushed up within me. There was, then, a chance to escape. 

“With the thickening the lights came again. All through that night the whispering 
chant sounded, and the globes rose and fell. The chant seized me. It pulsed through 
me until every nerve and muscle quivered to it. My lips began to quiver. They strove 
like a man trying to cry out in a nightmare. And at last they, too, were whispering— 
whispering the evil chant of the people of the pit. My body bowed in unison with the 
lights. 

“TI was—God forgive me!—in movement and sound, one with these nameless 
things, while my soul sank back sick with horror, but powerless. And as I whispered I 
—saw them! 

“Saw the things under the lights. Great transparent snail-like bodies—dozens of 
waving tentacles stretching from them; little round gaping mouths under the lumi- 
nous, seeing globes. They were like specters of inconceivably monstrous slugs! And as I 
stared, still bowing and whispering, the dawn came, and they streamed to and through 
the entrance. They did not crawl or walk—they floated! They floated and were— 
gone! 

“T did not sleep. I worked all that day at my chain. By the thickening of the red I 
had worn it a sixth through.. And all that night, under their spell, I whispered and 
bowed with the pit people, joining in their chant to the thing that brooded above me! 

“Twice again the red thickened and lessened and the chant held me. And then, on 
the morning of the fifth day, I broke the worn links. I was free! I ran to the stairway. 
With eyes closed I rushed up and past the unseen horror behind the altar-ledge and 
was out upon the bridge. I crossed the span and began the ascent of the stairway. 

“Can you think what it is to climb straight up the verge of a cleft-world—with 
hell behind you? Well—worse than hell was behind me, and terror rode. 

“The city of the pit had long been lost in the blue haze before I knew that I could 
climb no more. My heart beat upon my ears like a sledge. I fell before one of the little 
caves, feeling that here at last was sanctuary. I crept far back within it and waited for 
the haze to thicken. Almost at once it did so, and from far below me came a vast and 
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angry murmur. Crouching at the back of the cave, I saw a swift light go shooting up 
through the blue haze, then die down and break, and as it dimmed and broke I saw 
myriads of the globes that are the eyes of the pit people swing downward into the abyss. 
Again and again the light pulsed, and the globes rose with it and fell. 

“They were hunting me! They knew I must be somewhere still on the stairway, 
or, if hiding below, I must some time take to the stairway to escape. The whispering 
grew louder, more insistent. 

“There began to pulse through me a dreadful desire to join in the whispering as I 
had done in the temple. Something told me that if I did, the sculptured figures could 
no longer save me; that I would go out and down again into the temple forever! I bit 
my lips through and through to still them, and all that night the beam shot up through 
the abyss, the globes swung, and the whispering sounded—and I prayed to the power 
of the caves and the sculptured figures that still had power to guard them.” 

He paused—his strength was going. 

Then almost in a whisper: “I thought, what were the people who had carved 
them? Why had they built their city around the verge, and why had they set that stair- 
way in the pit? What had they been to the things that dwelt at the bottom, and what 
use had the things been to them that they should live beside their dwelling-place? That 
there had been some purpose was certain. No work so prodigious as the stairway would 
have been undertaken otherwise. But what was the purpose? And why was it that those 
who had dwelt about the abyss had passed away ages gone and the dwellers in the abyss 
still lived?” 

He looked at us: “I could find no answer. I wonder if even when I am dead I shall 
know? T doubt it. 

“Dawn came as I wondered, and with it—silence. I drank what was left of the 
liquid in my canteen, crept from the cave, and began to climb again. That afternoon 
my legs gave out. I tore off my shirt and made from it pads for my knees and coverings 
for my hands. I crawled upward. I crawled up and up. And again I crept into one of the 
caves and waited until again the blue thickened, the shaft of light shot through it, and 
the whispering came. 

“But now there was a new note in the whispering. It was no longer threatening. It 
called and coaxed. It—drew. 

“A terror gripped me. There had come upon me a mighty desire to leave the cave 
and go out where the lights swung; to let them do with me what they pleased, carry me 
where they wished. The desire grew. It gained fresh impulse with every rise of the 
beam, until at last I vibrated with the desire as I had vibrated to the chant in the Tem- 
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“My body was a pendulum. Up would go the beam, and I would swing toward it ! 
Only my soul kept steady. It held me fast to the floor of the cave, and it placed a hand 
over my lips to still them. And all that night I fought with my body and lips against the 
spell of the pit people. 

“Dawn came. Again I crept from the cave and faced the stairway. I could not rise. 
My hands were torn and bleeding, my knees an agony. I forced myself upward step by 
step. 

“After a while my hands became numb, the pain left my knees. They deadened. 
Step by step my will drove my body upward upon them. And time after time I would 
sink back within myself to oblivion—only to wake again and find that all the time I 
had been steadily climbing upward. 

“And then—only a dream of crawling up infinite stretches of steps—memories of 
dull horror while hidden within caves, with thousands of lights pulsing without, and 
whisperings that called and called me—memory of a time when I awoke to find that 
my body was obeying the call and had carried me half-way out between the guardians 
of the portals, while thousands of gleaming globes rested in the blue haze and watched 
me. Glimpses of bitter fights against sleep, and always—a climb up and up along infi- 
nite distances of steps that led from a lost Abaddon to a paradise of the blue sky and 
open world! 

“At last a consciousness of clear sky close above me, the lip of the pit before me. 
Memory of passing between the great portals of the pit and of steady withdrawal from 
it. Dreams of giant men with strange, peaked crowns and veiled faces who pushed me 
onward and onward and onward, and held back pulsing globules of light that sought to 
draw me back to a gulf wherein planets swam between the branches of red trees that 
had snakes for crowns. 

“And then a long, long sleep—how long God alone knows—in a cleft of rocks; an 
awakening to see far in the north the beam still rising and falling, the lights still hunt- 
ing, the whispering high above me calling—and knowledge that no longer had they 
power to draw me. 

“Again crawling on dead arms and legs that moved—that moved—like the An- 
cient Mariner’s ship—without volition of mine. And then—your fire—and this—safe- 


ty. 
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The crawling man smiled at us for a moment, then quickly fell asleep. 

That afternoon we struck camp, and, carrying the crawling man, started back 
south. For three days we carried him, and still he slept. And on the third day, still 
sleeping, he died. We built a great pile of wood and we burned his body, as he had 
asked. We scattered his ashes about the forest with the ashes of the trees that had con- 
sumed him. 
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It must be a great magic, indeed, that can disentangle those ashes and draw them 
back in a rushing cloud to the pit he called accursed. I do not think that even the peo- 
ple of the pit have such a spell. No. 

But Anderson and I did not return to the five peaks to see. And if the gold does 
stream out between the five peaks of the Hand Mountain, like putty from a clenched 
fist—there it may remain for all of us. 
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H. P. Lovecraft 
Weird Tales, February 1928 


“Of such great powers or beings there may be conceivably a survival ... a survival of a huge- 
ly remote period when ... consciousness was manifested, perhaps, in shapes and forms long 
since withdrawn before the tide of advancing humanity ... forms of which poetry and legend 
alone have caught a flying memory and called them gods, monsters, mythical beings of all 
sorts and kinds...” 

-Algernon Blackwood 


1. The Horror in Clay 

he most merciful thing in the world, I think, is the inability of the human mind to 

correlate all its contents. We live on a placid island of ignorance in the midst of 
black seas of infinity, and it was not meant that we should voyage far. The sciences, 
each straining in its own direction, have hitherto harmed us little; but some day the 
piecing together of dissociated knowledge will open up such terrifying vistas of reality, 
and of our frightful position therein, that we shall either go mad from the revelation or 
flee from the deadly light into the peace and safety of a new dark age. 

Theosophists have guessed at the awesome grandeur of the cosmic cycle wherein 
our world and human race form transient incidents. They have hinted at strange sur- 
vivals in terms which would freeze the blood if not masked by a bland optimism. But it 
is not from them that there came the single glimpse of forbidden eons which chills me 
when I think of it and maddens me when I dream of it. That glimpse, like all dread 
glimpses of truth, flashed out from an accidental piecing together of separated things 
—in this case an old newspaper item and the notes of a dead professor. I hope that no 
one else will accomplish this piecing out; certainly, if I live, I shall never knowingly 
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supply a link in so hideous a chain. I think that the professor, too, intended to keep 
silent regarding the part he knew, and that he would have destroyed his notes had not 
sudden death seized him. 

My knowledge of the thing began in the winter of 1926-27 with the death of my 
grand-uncle, George Gammell Angell, Professor Emeritus of Semitic languages in 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Professor Angell was widely known as 
an authority on ancient inscriptions, and had frequently been resorted to by the heads 
of prominent museums; so that his passing at the age of ninety-two may be recalled by 
many. Locally, interest was intensified by the obscurity of the cause of death. The pro- 
fessor had been stricken whilst returning from the Newport boat; falling suddenly, as 
witnesses said, after having been jostled by a nautical-looking negro who had come 
from one of the queer dark courts on the precipitous hillside which formed a short cut 
from the waterfront to the deceased’s home in Williams Street. Physicians were unable 
to find any visible disorder, but concluded after perplexed debate that some obscure 
lesion of the heart, induced by the brisk ascent of so steep a hill by so elderly a man, 
was responsible for the end. At the time I saw no reason to dissent from this dictum, 
but latterly I am inclined to wonder—and more than wonder. 

As my granduncle’s heir and executor, for he died a childless widower, I was ex- 
pected to go over his papers with some thoroughness; and for that purpose moved his 
entire set of files and boxes to my quarters in Boston. Much of the material which I 
correlated will be later published by the American Archeological Society, but there 
was one box which I found exceedingly puzzling, and which I felt much averse from 
showing to other eyes. It had been locked, and I did not find the key till it occurred to 
me to examine the personal ring which the professor carried always in his pocket. 
Then, indeed, I succeeded in opening it, but when I did so seemed only to be confront- 
ed by a greater and more closely locked barrier. For what could be the meaning of the 
queer clay bas-relief and the disjointed jottings, ramblings, and cuttings which I 
found? Had my uncle, in his latter years, become credulous of the most superficial 
impostures? I resolved to search out the eccentric sculptor responsible for this appar- 
ent disturbance of an old man’s peace of mind. 

The bas-relief was a rough rectangle less than an inch thick and about five by six 
inches in area; obviously of modern origin. Its designs, however, were far from modern 
in atmosphere and suggestion; for, although the vagaries of cubism and futurism are 
many and wild, they do not often reproduce that cryptic regularity which lurks in pre- 
historic writing. And writing of some kind the bulk of these designs seemed certainly to 
be; though my memory, despite much familiarity with the papers and collections of my 
uncle, failed in any way to identify this particular species, or even hint at its remotest 
affiliations. 
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Above these apparent hieroglyphics was a figure of evidently pictorial intent, 
though its impressionistic execution forbade a very clear idea of its nature. It seemed to 
be a sort of monster, or symbol representing a monster, of a form which only a diseased 
fancy could conceive. If I say that my somewhat extravagant imagination yielded si- 
multaneous pictures of an octopus, a dragon, and a human caricature, I shall not be 
unfaithful to the spirit of the thing. A pulpy, tentacled head surmounted a grotesque 
and scaly body with rudimentary wings; but it was the general outline of the whole 
which made it most shockingly frightful. Behind the figure was a vague suggestion of a 
Cyclopean architectural background. 

The writing accompanying this oddity was, aside from a stack of press cuttings, in 
Professor Angell’s most recent hand; and made no pretense to literary style. What 
seemed to be the main document was headed “CTHULHU CULT” in characters 
painstakingly printed to avoid the erroneous reading of a word so unheard-of. This 
manuscript was divided into two sections, the first of which was headed “192s—Dream 
and Dream Work of H. A. Wilcox, 7 Thomas St., Providence, R. I.,” and the second, 
“Narrative of Inspector John R. Legrasse, 121 Bienville St., New Orleans, La., at 1908 
A. A. S. Mtg—Notes on Same, & Prof. Webb’s Acct.” The other manuscript papers 
were all brief notes, some of them accounts of the queer dreams of different persons, 
some of them citations from theosophical books and magazines (notably W. Scott- 
Eliott’s Atlantis and the Lost Lemuria), and the rest comments on long-surviving se- 
cret societies and hidden cults, with references to passages in such mythological and 
anthropological source-books as Frazer’s Golden Bough and Miss Murray’s Witch-Cult 
in Western Europe. The cuttings largely alluded to outré mental illnesses and out- 
breaks of group folly or mania in the spring of 1925. 


he first half of the principal manuscript told a very peculiar tale. It appears that on 

March 1st, 1925, a thin, dark young man of neurotic and excited aspect had called 
upon Professor Angell bearing the singular clay bas-relief, which was then exceedingly 
damp and fresh. His card bore the name of Henry Anthony Wilcox, and my uncle had 
recognized him as the youngest son of an excellent family slightly known to him, who 
had latterly been studying sculpture at the Rhode Island School of Design and living 
alone at the Fleur-de-Lys Building near that institution. Wilcox was a precocious 
youth of known genius but great eccentricity, and had from childhood excited atten- 
tion through the strange stories and odd dreams he was in the habit of relating. He 
called himself “psychically hypersensitive”, but the staid folk of the ancient commer- 
cial city dismissed him as merely “queer”. Never mingling much with his kind, he had 
dropped gradually from social visibility, and was now known only to a small group of 
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esthetes from other towns. Even the Providence Art Club, anxious to preserve its con- 
servatism, had found him quite hopeless. 

On the occasion of the visit, ran the professor’s manuscript, the sculptor abruptly 
asked for the benefit of his host’s archeological knowledge in identifying the hiero- 
glyphics on the bas-relief. He spoke in a dreamy, stilted manner which suggested pose 
and alienated sympathy; and my uncle showed some sharpness in replying, for the con- 
spicuous freshness of the tablet implied kinship with anything but archeology. Young 
Wilcox’s rejoinder, which impressed my uncle enough to make him recall and record it 
verbatim, was of a fantastically poetic cast which must have typified his whole conver- 
sation, and which I have since found highly characteristic of him. He said, “It is new, 
indeed, for I made it last night in a dream of strange cities; and dreams are older than 
brooding Tyre, or the contemplative Sphinx, or garden-girdled Babylon.” 

It was then that he began that rambling tale which suddenly played upon a sleep- 
ing memory and won the fevered interest of my uncle. There had been a slight earth- 
quake tremor the night before, the most considerable felt in New England for some 
years; and Wilcox’s imagination had been keenly affected. Upon retiring, he had had 
an unprecedented dream of great Cyclopean cities of Titan blocks and sky-flung 
monoliths, all dripping with green ooze and sinister with latent horror. Hieroglyphics 
had covered the walls and pillars, and from some undetermined point below had come 
a voice that was not a voice; a chaotic sensation which only fancy could transmute into 
sound, but which he attempted to render by the almost unpronounceable jumble of 
letters, “Cthulhu fhtagn”. 

This verbal jumble was the key to the recollection which excited and disturbed 
Professor Angell. He questioned the sculptor with scientific minuteness; and studied 
with almost frantic intensity the bas-relief on which the youth had found himself 
working, chilled and clad only in his nightclothes, when waking had stolen bewilder- 
ingly over him. My uncle blamed his old age, Wilcox afterward said, for his slowness in 
recognizing both hieroglyphics and pictorial design. Many of his questions seemed 
highly out of place to his visitor, especially those which tried to connect the latter with 
strange cults or societies; and Wilcox could not understand the repeated promises of 
silence which he was offered in exchange for an admission of membership in some 
widespread mystical or paganly religious body. When Professor Angell became con- 
vinced that the sculptor was indeed ignorant of any cult or system of cryptic lore, he 
besieged his visitor with demands for future reports of dreams. This bore regular fruit, 
for after the first interview the manuscript records daily calls of the young man, during 
which he related startling fragments of nocturnal imagery whose burden was always 
some terrible Cyclopean vista of dark and dripping stone, with a subterrene voice or 
intelligence shouting monotonously in enigmatical sense-impacts uninscribable save as 
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gibberish. The two sounds most frequently repeated are those rendered by the letters 
“Cthulhu” and “R Tyeh”. 

On March 23rd, the manuscript continued, Wilcox failed to appear; and inquiries 
at his quarters revealed that he had been stricken with an obscure sort of fever and tak- 
en to the home of his family in Waterman Street. He had cried out in the night, arous- 
ing several other artists in the building, and had manifested since then only alterna- 
tions of unconsciousness and delirium. My uncle at once telephoned the family, and 
from that time forward kept close watch of the case; calling often at the Thayer Street 
office of Dr. Tobey, whom he learned to be in charge. The youth’s febrile mind, appar- 
ently, was dwelling on strange things; and the doctor shuddered now and then as he 
spoke of them. They included not only a repetition of what he had formerly dreamed, 
but touched wildly on a gigantic thing “miles high” which walked or lumbered about. 
He at no time fully described this object, but occasional frantic words, as repeated by 
Dr. Tobey, convinced the professor that it must be identical with the nameless mon- 
strosity he had sought to depict in his dream-sculpture. Reference to this object, the 
doctor added, was invariably a prelude to the young man’s subsidence into lethargy. 
His temperature, oddly enough, was not greatly above normal; but the whole condi- 
tion was otherwise such as to suggest true fever rather than mental disorder. 

On April 2nd at about 3 p. m. every trace of Wilcox’s malady suddenly ceased. He 
sat upright in bed, astonished to find himself at home and completely ignorant of what 
had happened in dream or reality since the night of March 22nd. Pronounced well by 
his physician, he returned to his quarters in three days; but to Professor Angell he was 
of no further assistance. All traces of strange dreaming had vanished with his recovery, 
and my uncle kept no record of his night-thoughts after a week of pointless and irrele- 
vant accounts of thoroughly usual visions. 


H ere the first part of the manuscript ended, but references to certain of the scattered 
notes gave me much material for thought—so much, in fact, that only the in- 
grained skepticism then forming my philosophy can account for my continued distrust 
of the artist. The notes in question were those descriptive of the dreams of various per- 
sons covering the same period as that in which young Wilcox had had his strange visi- 
tations. My uncle, it seems, had quickly instituted a prodigiously far-flung body of 
inquiries amongst nearly all the friends whom he could question without impertinence, 
asking for nightly reports of their dreams, and the dates of any notable visions for some 
time past. The reception of his request seems to have been varied; but he must, at the 
very least, have received more responses than any ordinary man could have handled 
without a secretary. This original correspondence was not preserved, but his notes 
formed a thorough and really significant digest. Average people in society and busi- 
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ness—New England’s traditional “salt of the earth” —gave an almost completely neg- 
ative result, though scattered cases of uneasy but formless nocturnal impressions ap- 
pear here and there, always between March 23rd and April 2nd—the period of young 
Wilcox’s delirium. Scientific men were little more affected, though four cases of vague 
description suggest fugitive glimpses of strange landscapes, and in one case there is 
mentioned a dread of something abnormal. 

It was from the artists and poets that the pertinent answers came, and I know that 
panic would have broken loose had they been able to compare notes. As it was, lacking 
their original letters, I half suspected the compiler of having asked leading questions, 
or of having edited the correspondence in corroboration of what he had latently re- 
solved to see. That is why I continued to feel that Wilcox, somehow cognizant of the 
old data which my uncle had possessed, had been imposing on the veteran scientist. 
These responses from esthetes told a disturbing tale. From February 28th to April 2nd 
a large proportion of them had dreamed very bizarre things, the intensity of the 
dreams being immeasurably the stronger during the period of the sculptor’s delirium. 
Over a fourth of those who reported anything, reported scenes and half-sounds not 
unlike those which Wilcox had described; and some of the dreamers confessed acute 
fear of the gigantic nameless thing visible toward the last. One case, which the note 
describes with emphasis, was very sad. The subject, a widely known architect with 
leanings toward theosophy and occultism, went violently insane on the date of young 
Wilcox’s seizure, and expired several months later after incessant screamings to be 
saved from some escaped denizen of hell. Had my uncle referred to these cases by 
name instead of merely by number, I should have attempted some corroboration and 
personal investigation; but as it was, I succeeded in tracing down only a few. All of 
these, however, bore out the notes in full. I have often wondered if all the objects of the 
professor’s questioning felt as puzzled as did this fraction. It is well that no explanation 
shall ever reach them. 

The press cuttings, as I have intimated, touched on cases of panic, mania, and 
eccentricity during the given period. Professor Angell must have employed a cutting 
bureau, for the number of extracts was tremendous, and the sources scattered through- 
out the globe. Here was a nocturnal suicide in London, where a lone sleeper had 
leaped from a window after a shocking cry. Here likewise a rambling letter to the edi- 
tor of a paper in South America, where a fanatic deduces a dire future from visions he 
has seen. A dispatch from California describes a theosophist colony as donning white 
robes en masse for some “glorious fulfilment” which never arrives, whilst items from 
India speak guardedly of serious native unrest toward the end of March. Voodoo orgies 
multiply in Haiti, and African outposts report ominous mutterings. American officers 
in the Philippines find certain tribes bothersome about this time, and New York po- 
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licemen are mobbed by hysterical Levantines on the night of March 22-23. The west 
of Ireland, too, is full of wild rumor and legendry, and a fantastic painter named Ar- 
dois-Bonnot hangs a blasphemous Dream Landscape in the Paris spring salon of 192.6. 
And so numerous are the recorded troubles in insane asylums that only a miracle can 
have stopped the medical fraternity from noting strange parallelisms and drawing 
mystified conclusions. A weird bunch of cuttings, all told; and I can at this date scarce- 
ly envisage the callous rationalism with which I set them aside. But I was then con- 
vinced that young Wilcox had known of the older matters mentioned by the professor. 


2.The Tale of Inspector Legrasse 

he older matters which had made the sculptor’s dream and bas-relief so significant 

to my uncle formed the subject of the second half of his long manuscript. Once 
before, it appears, Professor Angell had seen the hellish outlines of the nameless mon- 
strosity, puzzled over the unknown hieroglyphics, and heard the ominous syllables 
which can be rendered only as “Cthu/bu”; and all this in so stirring and horrible a con- 
nection that it is small wonder he pursued young Wilcox with queries and demands for 
data. 

This earlier experience had come in 1908, seventeen years before, when the Amer- 
ican Archeological Society held its annual meeting in St. Louis. Professor Angell, as 
befitted one of his authority and attainments, had had a prominent part in all the de- 
liberations; and was one of the first to be approached by the several outsiders who took 
advantage of the convocation to offer questions for correct answering and problems for 
expert solution. 

The chief of these outsiders, and in a short time the focus of interest for the entire 
meeting, was a commonplace-looking middle-aged man who had traveled all the way 
from New Orleans for certain special information unobtainable from any local source. 
His name was John Raymond Legrasse, and he was by profession an inspector of po- 
lice. With him he bore the subject of his visit, a grotesque, repulsive, and apparently 
very ancient stone statuette whose origin he was at a loss to determine. 

It must not be fancied that Inspector Legrasse had the least interest in archeology. 
On the contrary, his wish for enlightenment was prompted by purely professional con- 
siderations. The statuette, idol, fetish, or whatever it was, had been captured some 
months before in the wooded swamps south of New Orleans during a raid on a sup- 
posed voodoo meeting; and so singular and hideous were the rites connected with it, 
that the police could not but realize that they had stumbled on a dark cult totally un- 
known to them, and infinitely more diabolic than even the blackest of the African 
voodoo circles. Of its origin, apart from the erratic and unbelievable tales extorted 
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from the captured members, absolutely nothing was to be discovered; hence the anxi- 
ety of the police for any antiquarian lore which might help them to place the frightful 
symbol, and through it track down the cult to its fountain-head. 

Inspector Legrasse was scarcely prepared for the sensation which his offering cre- 
ated. One sight of the thing had been enough to throw the assembled men of science 
into a state of tense excitement, and they lost no time in crowding around him to gaze 
at the diminutive figure whose utter strangeness and air of genuinely abysmal antiquity 
hinted so potently at unopened and archaic vistas. No recognized school of sculpture 
had animated this terrible object, yet centuries and even thousands of years seemed 
recorded in its dim and greenish surface of unplaceable stone. 

The figure, which was finally passed slowly from man to man for close and careful 
study, was between seven and eight inches in height, and of exquisitely artistic work- 
manship. It represented a monster of vaguely anthropoid outline, but with an octopus- 
like head whose face was a mass of feelers, a scaly, rubbery-looking body, prodigious 
claws on hind and fore feet, and long, narrow wings behind. This thing, which seemed 
instinct with a fearsome and unnatural malignancy, was of a somewhat bloated corpu- 
lence, and squatted evilly on a rectangular block or pedestal covered with undecipher- 
able characters. The tips of the wings touched the back edge of the block, the seat oc- 
cupied the center, whilst the long, curved claws of the doubled-up, crouching hind 
legs gripped the front edge and extended a quarter of the way down toward the bottom 
of the pedestal. The cephalopod head was bent forward, so that the ends of the facial 
feelers brushed the backs of huge forepaws which clasped the croucher’s elevated 
knees. The aspect of the whole was abnormally lifelike, and the more subtly fearful 
because its source was so totally unknown. Its vast, awesome, and incalculable age was 
unmistakable; yet not one link did it show with any known type of art belonging to 
civilization’s youth—or indeed to any other time. 

Totally separate and apart, its very material was a mystery; for the soapy, green- 
ish-black stone with its golden or iridescent flecks and striations resembled nothing 
familiar to geology or mineralogy. The characters along the base were equally baf- 
fling; and no member present, despite a representation of half the world’s expert learn- 
ing in this field, could form the least notion of even their remotest linguistic kinship. 
They, like the subject and material, belonged to something horribly remote and dis- 
tinct from mankind as we know it; something frightfully suggestive of old and unhal- 
lowed cycles of life in which our world and our conceptions have no part. 

And yet, as the members severally shook their heads and confessed defeat at the 
inspector’s problem, there was one man in that gathering who suspected a touch of 
bizarre familiarity in the monstrous shape and writing, and who presently told with 
some diffidence of the odd trifle he knew. This person was the late William Channing 
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Webb, professor of anthropology in Princeton University, and an explorer of no slight 
note. 

Professor Webb had been engaged, forty-eight years before, in a tour of Green- 
land and Iceland in search of some Runic inscriptions which he failed to unearth; and 
whilst high up on the West Greenland coast had encountered a singular tribe or cult of 
degenerate Eskimos whose religion, a curious form of devil-worship, chilled him with 
its deliberate bloodthirstiness and repulsiveness. It was a faith of which other Eskimos 
knew little, and which they mentioned only with shudders, saying that it had come 
down from horribly ancient eons before ever the world was made. Besides nameless 
rites and human sacrifices there were certain queer hereditary rituals addressed to a 
supreme elder devil or sornasuk; and of this Professor Webb had taken a careful pho- 
netic copy from an aged axgekok or wizard-priest, expressing the sounds in Roman 
letters as best he knew how. But just now of prime significance was the fetish which this 
cult had cherished, and around which they danced when the aurora leaped high over 
the ice cliffs. It was, the professor stated, a very crude bas-relief of stone, comprising a 
hideous picture and some cryptic writing. And as far as he could tell, it was a rough 
parallel in all essential features of the bestial thing now lying before the meeting. 

These data, received with suspense and astonishment by the assembled members, 
proved doubly exciting to Inspector Legrasse; and he began at once to ply his infor- 
mant with questions. Having noted and copied an oral ritual among the swamp cult- 
worshipers his men had arrested, he besought the professor to remember as best he 
might the syllables taken down amongst the diabolist Eskimos. There then followed an 
exhaustive comparison of details, and a moment of really awed silence when both de- 
tective and scientist agreed on the virtual identity of the phrase common to two hellish 
rituals so many worlds of distance apart. What, in substance, both the Eskimo wizards 
and the Louisiana swamp-priests had chanted to their kindred idols was something 
very like this—the word-divisions being guessed at from traditional breaks in the 
phrase as chanted aloud: 


“Ph'nglui mglwnafh Cthulhu Rlych wgahnagl fhtagn.” 
Legrasse had one point in advance of Professor Webb, for several among his mon- 
grel prisoners had repeated to him what older celebrants had told them the words 


meant. This text, as given, ran something like this: 


“In his house at R’lyeh dead Cthulhu waits dreaming.” 
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nd now, in response to a general urgent demand, Inspector Legrasse related as 

fully as possible his experience with the swamp worshipers; telling a story to which 
I could see my uncle attached profound significance. It savored of the wildest dreams 
of myth-maker and theosophist, and disclosed an astonishing degree of cosmic imagi- 
nation among such half-castes and pariahs as might be least expected to possess it. 

On November tst, 1907, there had come to New Orleans police a frantic summons 
from the swamp and lagoon country to the south. The squatters there, mostly primi- 
tive but good-natured descendants of Lafitte’s men, were in the grip of stark terror 
from an unknown thing which had stolen upon them in the night. It was voodoo, ap- 
parently, but voodoo of a more terrible sort than they had ever known; and some of 
their women and children had disappeared since the malevolent tom-tom had begun its 
incessant beating far within the black haunted woods where no dweller ventured. 
There were insane shouts and harrowing screams, soul-chilling chants and dancing 
devil-flames; and, the frightened messenger added, the people could stand it no more. 

So a body of twenty police, filling two carriages and an automobile, had set out in 
the late afternoon with the shivering squatter as a guide. At the end of the passable 
road they alighted, and for miles splashed on in silence through the terrible cypress 
woods where day never came. Ugly roots and malignant hanging nooses of Spanish 
moss beset them, and now and then a pile of dank stones or fragments of a rotting wall 
intensified by its hint of morbid habitation a depression which every malformed tree 
and every fungous islet combined to create. At length the squatter settlement, a miser- 
able huddle of huts, hove in sight; and hysterical dwellers ran out to cluster around the 
group of bobbing lanterns. The muffled beat of tom-toms was now faintly audible far, 
far ahead; and a curdling shriek came at infrequent intervals when the wind shifted. A 
reddish glare, too, seemed to filter through the pale undergrowth beyond endless av- 
enues of forest night. Reluctant even to be left alone again, each one of the cowed 
squatters refused point-blank to advance another inch toward the scene of unholy wor- 
ship, so Inspector Legrasse and his nineteen colleagues plunged on unguided into 
black arcades of horror that none of them had ever trod before. 

The region now entered by the police was one of traditionally evil repute, sub- 
stantially unknown and untraversed by white men. There were legends of a hidden 
lake unglimpsed by mortal sight, in which dwelt a huge, formless white polypous thing 
with luminous eyes; and squatters whispered that bat-winged devils flew up out of cav- 
erns in inner earth to worship it at midnight. They said it had been there before 
D’Iberville, before La Salle, before the Indians, and before even the wholesome beasts 
and birds of the woods. It was nightmare itself, and to see it was to die. But it made men 
dream, and so they knew enough to keep away. The present voodoo orgy was, indeed, 
on the merest fringe of this abhorred area, but that location was bad enough; hence 
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perhaps the very place of the worship had terrified the squatters more than the shock- 
ing sounds and incidents. 

Only poetry or madness could do justice to the noises heard by Legrasse’s men as 
they plowed on through the black morass toward the red glare and the muffled tom- 
toms. There are vocal qualities peculiar to men, and vocal qualities peculiar to beasts; 
and it is terrible to hear the one when the source should yield the other. Animal fury 
and orgiastic license here whipped themselves to demoniac heights by howls and 
squawking ecstasies that tore and reverberated through those nighted woods like pesti- 
lential tempests from the gulfs of hell. Now and then the less organized ululations 
would cease, and from what seemed a well-drilled chorus of hoarse voices would rise in 
singsong chant that hideous phrase or ritual: 


“Ph'nglui mglwnafh Cthulhu Rlych wgahnagl fhtagn.” 


Then the men, having reached a spot where the trees were thinner, came suddenly 
in sight of the spectacle itself. Four of them reeled, one fainted, and two were shaken 
into a frantic cry which the mad cacophony of the orgy fortunately deadened. 
Legrasse dashed swamp water on the face of the fainting man, and all stood trembling 
and nearly hypnotized with horror. 

In a natural glade of the swamp stood a grassy island of perhaps an acre’s extent, 
clear of trees and tolerably dry. On this now leaped and twisted a more indescribable 
horde of human abnormality than any but a Sime or an Angarola could paint. Void of 
clothing, this hybrid spawn were braying, bellowing and writhing about a monstrous 
ring-shaped bonfire; in the center of which, revealed by occasional rifts in the curtain 
of flame, stood a great granite monolith some eight feet in height; on top of which, 
incongruous in its diminutiveness, rested the noxious carven statuette. From a wide 
circle of ten scaffolds set up at regular intervals with the flame-girt monolith as a cen- 
ter hung, head downward, the oddly marred bodies of the helpless squatters who had 
disappeared. It was inside this circle that the ring of worshipers jumped and roared, the 
general direction of the mass motion being from left to right in endless bacchanale 
between the ring of bodies and the ring of fire. 

It may have been only imagination and it may have been only echoes which in- 
duced one of the men, an excitable Spaniard, to fancy he heard antiphonal responses to 
the ritual from some far and unillumined spot deeper within the wood of ancient leg- 
endry and horror. This man, Joseph D. Galvez, I later met and questioned; and he 
proved distractingly imaginative. He indeed went so far as to hint of the faint beating 
of great wings, and of a glimpse of shining eyes and a mountainous white bulk beyond 
the remotest trees—but I suppose he had been hearing too much native superstition. 
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Actually, the horrified pause of the men was of comparatively brief duration. Duty 
came first; and although there must have been nearly a hundred mongrel celebrants in 
the throng, the police relied on their firearms and plunged determinedly into the nau- 
seous rout. For five minutes the resultant din and chaos were beyond description. Wild 
blows were struck, shots were fired, and escapes were made; but in the end Legrasse 
was able to count some forty-seven sullen prisoners, whom he forced to dress in haste 
and fall into line between two rows of policemen. Five of the worshipers lay dead, and 
two severely wounded ones were carried away on improvised stretchers by their fellow- 
prisoners. The image on the monolith, of course, was carefully removed and carried 
back by Legrasse. 

Examined at headquarters after a trip of intense strain and weariness, the prison- 
ers all proved to be men of a very low, mixed-blooded, and mentally aberrant type. 
Most were seamen, and a sprinkling of negroes and mulattoes, largely West Indians or 
Brava Portuguese from the Cape Verde Islands, gave a coloring of voodooism to the 
heterogeneous cult. But before many questions were asked, it became manifest that 
something far deeper and older than negro fetishism was involved. Degraded and igno- 
rant as they were, the creatures held with surprizing consistency to the central idea of 
their loathsome faith. 

They worshiped, so they said, the Great Old Ones who lived ages before there 
were any men, and who came to the young world out of the sky. Those Old Ones were 
gone now, inside the earth and under the sea; but their dead bodies had told their se- 
crets in dreams to the first man, who formed a cult which had never died. This was that 
cult, and the prisoners said it had always existed and always would exist, hidden in dis- 
tant wastes and dark places all over the world until the time when the great priest 
Cthulhu, from his dark house in the mighty city of R’lyeh under the waters, should rise 
and bring the earth again beneath his sway. Some day he would call, when the stars 
were ready, and the secret cult would always be waiting to liberate him. 

Meanwhile no more must be told. There was a secret which even torture could not 
extract. Mankind was not absolutely alone among the conscious things of earth, for 
shapes came out of the dark to visit the faithful few. But these were not the Great Old 
Ones. No man had ever seen the Old Ones. The carven idol was great Cthulhu, but 
none might say whether or not the others were precisely like him. No one could read 
the old writing now, but things were told by word of mouth. The chanted ritual was 
not the secret—that was never spoken aloud, only whispered. The chant meant only 
this: “In his house at R’lyeh dead Cthulhu waits dreaming.” 
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nly two of the prisoners were found sane enough to be hanged, and the rest were 
0) committed to various institutions. All denied a part in the ritual murders, and 
averred that the killing had been done by Black-winged Ones which had come to them 
from their immemorial meeting-place in the haunted wood. But of those mysterious 
allies no coherent account could ever be gained. What the police did extract came 
mainly from an immensely aged mestizo named Castro, who claimed to have sailed to 
strange ports and talked with undying leaders of the cult in the mountains of China. 

Old Castro remembered bits of hideous legend that paled the speculations of 
theosophists and made man and the world seem recent and transient indeed. There had 
been eons when other Things ruled on the earth, and They had had great cities. Re- 
mains of Them, he said the deathless Chinamen had told him, were still to be found as 
Cyclopean stones on islands in the Pacific. They all died vast epochs of time before 
man came, but there were arts which could revive Them when the stars had come 
round again to the right positions in the cycle of eternity. They had, indeed, come 
themselves from the stars, and brought Their images with Them. 

These Great Old Ones, Castro continued, were not composed altogether of flesh 
and blood. They had shape—for did not this star-fashioned image prove it?—but that 
shape was not made of matter. When the stars were right, They could plunge from 
world to world through the sky; but when the stars were wrong, They could not live. 
But although They no longer lived, They would never really die. They all lay in stone 
houses in Their great city of R’lyeh, preserved by the spells of mighty Cthulhu for a 
glorious resurrection when the stars and the earth might once more be ready for Them. 
But at that time some force from outside must serve to liberate Their bodies. The 
spells that preserved Them intact likewise prevented Them from making an initial 
move, and They could only lie awake in the dark and think whilst uncounted millions 
of years rolled by. They knew all that was occurring in the universe, for Their mode of 
speech was transmitted thought. Even now They talked in Their tombs. When, after 
infinities of chaos, the first men came, the Great Old Ones spoke to the sensitive among 
them by molding their dreams; for only thus could Their language reach the fleshly 
minds of mammals. 

Then, whispered Castro, those first men formed the cult around small idols which 
the Great Ones showed them; idols brought in dim eras from dark stars. That cult 
would never die till the stars came right again, and the secret priests would take great 
Cthulhu from His tomb to revive His subjects and resume His rule of earth. The time 
would be easy to know, for then mankind would have become as the Great Old Ones; 
free and wild and beyond good and evil, with laws and morals thrown aside and all men 
shouting and killing and reveling in joy. Then the liberated Old Ones would teach 
them new ways to shout and kill and revel and enjoy themselves, and all the earth 
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would flame with a holocaust of ecstasy and freedom. Meanwhile the cult, by appropri- 
ate rites, must keep alive the memory of those ancient ways and shadow forth the 
prophecy of their return. 

In the elder time chosen men had talked with the entombed Old Ones in dreams, 
but then something had happened. The great stone city R’lyeh, with its monoliths and 
sepulchers, had sunk beneath the waves; and the deep waters, full of the one primal 
mystery through which not even thought can pass, had cut off the spectral intercourse. 
But memory never died, and high priests said that the city would rise again when the 
stars were right. Then came out of the earth the black spirits of earth, moldy and shad- 
owy, and full of dim rumors picked up in caverns beneath forgotten sea-bottoms. But 
of them old Castro dared not speak much. He cut himself off hurriedly, and no amount 
of persuasion or subtlety could elicit more in this direction. The size of the Old Ones, 
too, he curiously declined to mention. Of the cult, he said that he thought the center 
lay amid the pathless deserts of Arabia, where Irem, the City of Pillars, dreams hidden 
and untouched. It was not allied to the European witch-cult, and was virtually un- 
known beyond its members. No book had ever really hinted of it, though the deathless 
Chinamen said that there were double meanings in the Necronomicon of the mad Arab 
Abdul Alhazred which the initiated might read as they chose, especially the much-dis- 
cussed couplet: 


“That is not dead which can eternal lie, 
And with strange eons even death may die.” 


Legrasse, deeply impressed and not a little bewildered, had inquired in vain con- 
cerning the historic affiliations of the cult. Castro, apparently, had told the truth when 
he said that it was wholly secret. The authorities at Tulane University could shed no 
light upon either cult or image, and now the detective had come to the highest authori- 
ties in the country and met with no more than the Greenland tale of Professor Webb. 


he feverish interest aroused at the meeting by Legrasse’s tale, corroborated as it 

was by the statuette, is echoed in the subsequent correspondence of those who at- 
tended, although scant mention occurs in the formal publication of the society. Cau- 
tion is the first care of those accustomed to face occasional charlatanry and imposture. 
Legrasse for some time lent the image to Professor Webb, but at the latter’s death it 
was returned to him and remains in his possession, where I viewed it not long ago. It is 
truly a terrible thing, and unmistakably akin to the dream-sculpture of young Wilcox. 

That my uncle was excited by the tale of the sculptor I did not wonder, for what 
thoughts must arise upon hearing, after a knowledge of what Legrasse had learned of 
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the cult, of a sensitive young man who had dreamed not only the figure and exact hi- 
eroglyphics of the swamp-found image and the Greenland devil tablet, but had come én 
his dreams upon at least three of the precise words of the formula uttered alike by Es- 
kimo diabolists and mongrel Louisianans? Professor Angell’s instant start on an inves- 
tigation of the utmost thoroughness was eminently natural; though privately I suspect- 
ed young Wilcox of having heard of the cult in some indirect way, and of having in- 
vented a series of dreams to heighten and continue the mystery at my uncle’s expense. 
The dream-narratives and cuttings collected by the professor were, of course, strong 
corroboration; but the rationalism of my mind and the extravagance of the whole sub- 
ject led me to adopt what I thought the most sensible conclusions. So, after thoroughly 
studying the manuscript again and correlating the theosophical and anthropological 
notes with the cult narrative of Legrasse, I made a trip to Providence to see the sculp- 
tor and give him the rebuke I thought proper for so boldly imposing upon a learned 
and aged man. 

Wilcox still lived alone in the Fleur-de-Lys Building in Thomas Street, a hideous 
Victorian imitation of Seventeenth Century Breton architecture which flaunts its stuc- 
coed front amidst the lovely Colonial houses on the ancient hill, and under the very 
shadow of the finest Georgian steeple in America. I found him at work in his rooms, 
and at once conceded from the specimens scattered about that his genius is indeed pro- 
found and authentic. He will, I believe, be heard from sometime as one of the great 
decadents; for he has crystallized in clay and will one day mirror in marble those 
nightmares and fantasies which Arthur Machen evokes in prose, and Clark Ashton 
Smith makes visible in verse and in painting. 

Dark, frail, and somewhat unkempt in aspect, he turned languidly at my knock 
and asked me my business without rising. When I told him who I was, he displayed 
some interest; for my uncle had excited his curiosity in probing his strange dreams, yet 
had never explained the reason for the study. I did not enlarge his knowledge in this 
regard, but sought with some subtlety to draw him out. 

In a short time I became convinced of his absolute sincerity, for he spoke of the 
dreams in a manner none could mistake. They and their subconscious residuum had 
influenced his art profoundly, and he showed me a morbid statue whose contours al- 
most made me shake with the potency of its black suggestion. He could not recall hav- 
ing seen the original of this thing except in his own dream bas-relief, but the outlines 
had formed themselves insensibly under his hands. It was, no doubt, the giant shape he 
had raved of in delirium. That he really knew nothing of the hidden cult, save from 
what my uncle’s relentless catechism had let fall, he soon made clear; and again I 
strove to think of some way in which he could possibly have received the weird impres- 
sions. 
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He talked of his dreams in a strangely poetic fashion; making me see with terrible 
vividness the damp Cyclopean city of slimy green stone—whose geometry, he oddly 
said, was a/] wrong—and hear with frightened expectancy the ceaseless, half-mental 
calling from underground: “Cthulhu fhtagn,” “Cthulhu fhtagn.” 

These words had formed part of that dread ritual which told of dead Cthulhu’s 
dream-vigil in his stone vault at R’lyeh, and I felt deeply moved despite my rational 
beliefs. Wilcox, I was sure, had heard of the cult in some casual way, and had soon for- 
gotten it amidst the mass of his equally weird reading and imagining. Later, by virtue 
of its sheer impressiveness, it had found subconscious expression in dreams, in the bas- 
relief, and in the terrible statue I now beheld; so that his imposture upon my uncle had 
been a very innocent one. The youth was of a type, at once slightly affected and slight- 
ly ill-mannered, which I could never like; but I was willing enough now to admit both 
his genius and his honesty. I took leave of him amicably, and wish him all the success 
his talent promises. 

The matter of the cult still remained to fascinate me, and at times I had visions of 
personal fame from researches into its origin and connections. I visited New Orleans, 
talked with Legrasse and others of that old-time raiding-party, saw the frightful im- 
age, and even questioned such of the mongrel prisoners as still survived. Old Castro, 
unfortunately, had been dead for some years. What I now heard so graphically at first 
hand, though it was really no more than a detailed confirmation of what my uncle had 
written, excited me afresh; for I felt sure that I was on the track of a very real, very 
secret, and very ancient religion whose discovery would make me an anthropologist of 
note. My attitude was still one of absolute materialism, as J wish it still were, and I dis- 
counted with almost inexplicable perversity the coincidence of the dream notes and 
odd cuttings collected by Professor Angell. 

One thing which I began to suspect, and which I now fear I know, is that my un- 
cle’s death was far from natural. He fell on a narrow hill street leading up from an 
ancient waterfront swarming with foreign mongrels, after a careless push from a negro 
sailor. I did not forget the mixed blood and marine pursuits of the cult-members in 
Louisiana, and would not be surprized to learn of secret methods and poison needles as 
ruthless and as anciently known as the cryptic rites and beliefs. Legrasse and his men, 
it is true, have been let alone; but in Norway a certain seaman who saw things is dead. 
Might not the deeper inquiries of my uncle after encountering the sculptor’s data have 
come to sinister ears? I thing Professor Angell died because he knew too much, or be- 
cause he was likely to learn too much. Whether I shall go as he did remains to be seen, 
for I have learned much now. 
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3. The Madness from the Sea. 


f heaven ever wishes to grant me a boon, it will be a total effacing of the results of a 

mere chance which fixed my eye on a certain stray piece of shelf-paper. It was noth- 
ing on which I would naturally have stumbled in the course of my daily round, for it 
was an old number of an Australian journal, Sydney Bulletin for April 18, 1925. It had 
escaped even the cutting bureau which had at the time of its issuance been avidly col- 
lecting material for my uncle’s research. 

I had largely given over my inquiries into what Professor Angell called the 
“Cthulhu Cult,” and was visiting a learned friend of Paterson, New Jersey, the curator 
of a local museum and a mineralogist of note. Examining one day the reserve speci- 
mens roughly set on the storage shelves in a rear room of the museum, my eye was 
caught by an odd picture in one of the old papers spread beneath the stones. It was the 
Sydney Bulletin have mentioned, for my friend has wide affiliations in all conceivable 
foreign parts; and the picture was a half-tone cut of a hideous stone image almost iden- 
tical with that which Legrasse had found in the swamp. 

Eagerly clearing the sheet of its precious contents, I scanned the item in detail; 
and was disappointed to find it of only moderate length. What it suggested, however, 
was of portentous significance to my flagging quest; and I carefully tore it out for im- 
mediate action. It read as follows: 


MYSTERY DERELICT FOUND AT SEA 


Vigilant Arrives With Helpless Armed New Zealand Yacht in Tow. One Survivor and 
Dead Man Found Aboard. Tale of Desperate Battle and Deaths at Sea. Rescued Seaman 
Refuses Particulars of Strange Experience. Odd Idol Found in Fis Possession. Inquiry to 
Follow. 


The Morrison Co.’s freighter Vigilant, bound from Valparaiso, arrived this morning at its 
wharf in Darling Harbour, having in tow the battled and disabled but heavily armed 
steam yacht Alert of Dunedin, N. Z, which was sighted April 12th in S. Latitude 34° 213 
W. Longitude 152°177, with one living and one dead man aboard. 

The Vigilant /eft Valparaiso March 25th, and on April 2d was driven considerably 
south of her course by exceptionally heavy storms and monster waves. On April 12th the 
derelict was sighted; and though apparently deserted, was found upon boarding to contain 
one survivor in a half-delirious condition and one man who had evidently been dead for 
more than a week. 
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The living man was clutching a horrible stone idol of unknown origin, about a foot in 
height, regarding whose nature authorities at Sydney University, the Royal Society, and the 
Museum in College Street all profess complete bafflement, and which the survivor says he 
Sound in the cabin of the yacht, in a small carved shrine of common pattern. 

This man, after recovering his senses, told an exceedingly strange story of piracy and 
slaughter. He is Gustaf Johansen, a Norwegian of some intelligence, and had been second 
mate of the two-masted schooner Emma of Auckland, which sailed for Callao February 
20th, with a complement of eleven men. 

The Emma, he Says, was delayed and thrown widely south of her course by the great 
storm of March 1st, and on March 22d, in S. Latitude 49°51, W. Longitude 128° 34’, en- 
countered the Alert, manned by a queer and evil-looking crew of Kanakas and half-castes. 
Being ordered peremptorily to turn back, Capt. Collins refused; whereupon the strange crew 
began to fire savagely and without warning upon the schooner with a peculiarly heavy bat- 
tery of brass cannon forming part of the yacht’s equipment. 

The Emma’s men showed fight, says the survivor, and though the schooner began to 
sink from shots beneath the waterline they managed to heave alongside their enemy and 
board her, grappling with the savage crew on the yacht’s deck, and being forced to kill them 
all, the number being slightly superior, because of their particularly abhorrent and desperate 
though rather clumsy mode of fighting. 

Three of the Emma’s men, including Capt. Collins and First Mate Green, were killed; 
and the remaining eight under Second Mate Fohansen proceeded to navigate the captured 
yacht, going ahead in their original direction to see if any reason for their ordering back had 
existed. 

The next day, it appears, they raised and landed on a small island, although none is 
known to exist in that part of the ocean; and six of the men somehow died ashore, though 
Johansen is queerly reticent about this part of his story and speaks only of their falling into a 
rock chasm. 

Later, it seems, he and one companion boarded the yacht and tried to manage her, but 
were beaten about by the storm of April 2nd. 

From that time till his rescue on the 12th, the man remembers little, and he does not 
even recall when William Briden, his companion, died. Briden’s death reveals no apparent 
cause, and was probably due to excitement or exposure. 

Cable advices from Dunedin report that the Alert was well known there as an island 
trader, and bore an evil reputation along the waterfront. It was owned by a curious group of 
half-castes whose frequent meetings and night trips to the woods attracted no little curiosity, 
and it had set sail in great haste just after the storm and earth tremors of March st. 

Our Auckland correspondent gives the Emma and her crew an excellent reputation, 
and Johansen is described as a sober and worthy man. 
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The admiralty will institute an inquiry on the whole matter beginning tomorrow, at 
which every effort will be made to induce Johansen to speak more freely than he has done 
hitherto. 


This was all, together with the picture of the hellish image; but what a train of 
ideas it started in my mind! Here were new treasuries of data on the Cthulhu Cult, and 
evidence that it had strange interests at sea as well as on land. What motive prompted 
the hybrid crew to order back the Z7mma as they sailed about with their hideous idol? 
What was the unknown island on which six of the Emmma’s crew had died, and about 
which the mate Johansen was so secretive? What had the vice-admiralty’s investigation 
brought out, and what was known of the noxious cult in Dunedin? And most marvelous 
of all, what deep and more than natural linkage of dates was this which gave a malign 
and now undeniable significance to the various turns of events so carefully noted by my 
uncle? 

March 1st—our February 28th according to the International Date Line—the 
earthquake and storm had come. From Dunedin the 4/ert and her noisome crew had 
darted eagerly forth as if imperiously summoned, and on the other side of the earth 
poets and artists had begun to dream of a strange, dank Cyclopean city whilst a young 
sculptor had molded in his sleep the form of the dreaded Cthulhu. March 23rd the 
crew of the Ema landed on an unknown island and left six men dead; and on that 
date the dreams of sensitive men assumed a heightened vividness and darkened with 
dread of a giant monster’s malign pursuit, whilst an architect had gone mad and a 
sculptor had lapsed suddenly into delirium! And what of this storm of April 2nd—the 
date on which all dreams of the dank city ceased, and Wilcox emerged unharmed from 
the bondage of strange fever? What of all this—and of those hints of old Castro about 
the sunken, star-born Old Ones and their coming reign; their faithful cult and their 
mastery of dreams? Was I tottering on the brink of cosmic horrors beyond man’s power 
to bear? If so, they must be horrors of the mind alone, for in some way the second of 
April had put a stop to whatever monstrous menace had begun its siege of mankind’s 
soul. 


hat evening, after a day of hurried cabling and arranging, I bade my host adieu 

and took a train for San Francisco. In less than a month I was in Dunedin; where, 
however, I found that little was known of the strange cult-members who had lingered 
in the old sea taverns. Waterfront scum was far too common for special mention; 
though there was vague talk about one inland trip these mongrels had made, during 
which faint drumming and red flame were noted on the distant hills. 
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In Auckland I learned that Johansen had returned with yellow hair turned white 
after a perfunctory and inconclusive questioning at Sydney, and had thereafter sold his 
cottage in West Street and sailed with his wife to his old home in Oslo. Of his stirring 
experience he would tell his friends no more than he had told the admiralty officials, 
and all they could do was to give me his Oslo address. 

After that I went to Sydney and talked profitlessly with seamen and members of 
the vice-admiralty court. I saw the 4/ert, now sold and in commercial use, at Circular 
Quay in Sydney Cove, but gained nothing from its non-committal bulk. The crouch- 
ing image with its cuttlefish head, dragon body, scaly wings, and hieroglyphed 
pedestal, was preserved in the Museum at Hyde Park; and I studied it long and well, 
finding it a thing of balefully exquisite workmanship, and with the same utter mystery, 
terrible antiquity, and unearthly strangeness of material which I had noted in 
Legrasse’s smaller specimen. Geologists, the curator told me, had found it a monstrous 
puzzle; for they vowed that the world held no rock like it. Then I thought with a 
shudder of what old Castro had told Legrasse about the primal Great Ones: “They had 
come from the stars, and had brought Their images with Them.” 

Shaken with such a mental revolution as I had never before known, I now resolved 
to visit Mate Johansen in Oslo. Sailing for London, I re-embarked at once for the 
Norwegian capital; and one autumn day landed at the trim wharves in the shadow of 
the Egeberg. 

Johansen’s address, I discovered, lay in the Old Town of King Harold Haardrada, 
which kept alive the name of Oslo during all the centuries that the greater city mas- 
queraded as “Christiania.” I made the brief trip by taxicab, and knocked with palpitant 
heart at the door of a neat and ancient building with plastered front. A sad-faced 
woman in black answered my summons, and I was stung with disappointment when she 
told me in halting English that Gustaf Johansen was no more. 

He had not long survived his return, said his wife, for the doings at sea in 1925 had 
broken him. He had told her no more than he had told the public, but had left a long 
manuscript—of “technical matters” as he said—written in English, evidently in order 
to safeguard her from the peril of casual perusal. During a walk through a narrow lane 
near the Gothenburg dock, a bundle of papers falling from an attic window had 
knocked him down. Two Lascar sailors at once helped him to his feet, but before the 
ambulance could reach him he was dead. Physicians found no adequate cause for the 
end, and laid it to heart trouble and a weakened constitution. 

I now felt gnawing at my vitals that dark terror which will never leave me till I, 
too, am at rest; “accidentally” or otherwise. Persuading the widow that my connection 
with her husband’s “technical matters” was sufficient to entitle me to his manuscript, I 
bore the document away and began to read it on the London boat. 
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It was a simple, rambling thing—a naive sailor’s effort at a post-facto diary—and 
strove to recall day by day that last awful voyage. I can not attempt to transcribe it 
verbatim in all its cloudiness and redundance, but I will tell its gist enough to show 
why the sound of the water against the vessel’s sides became so unendurable to me that 
I stopped my ears with cotton. 

Johansen, thank God, did not know quite all, even though he saw the city and the 
Thing, but I shall never sleep calmly again when I think of the horrors that lurk 
ceaselessly behind life in time and in space, and of those unhallowed blasphemies from 
elder stars which dream beneath the sea, known and favored by a nightmare cult ready 
and eager to loose them on the world whenever another earthquake shall heave their 
monstrous stone city again to the sun and air. 


ohansen’s voyage had begun just as he told it to the vice-admiralty. The Emma, in 

ballast, had cleared Auckland on February 20th, and had felt the full force of that 
earthquake-born tempest which must have heaved up from the sea-bottom the horrors 
that filled men’s dreams. Once more under control, the ship was making good progress 
when held up by the /ert on March 22nd, and I could feel the mate’s regret as he 
wrote of her bombardment and sinking. Of the swarthy cult-fiends on the ert he 
speaks with significant horror. There was some peculiarly abominable quality about 
them which made their destruction seem almost a duty, and Johansen shows ingenuous 
wonder at the charge of ruthlessness brought against his party during the proceedings 
of the court of inquiry. Then, driven ahead by curiosity in their captured yacht under 
Johansen’s command, the men sight a great stone pillar sticking out of the sea, and in 
S. Latitude 47° 9’, W. Longitude 126° 43’ come upon a coastline of mingled mud, 
ooze, and weedy Cyclopean masonry which can be nothing less than the tangible sub- 
stance of earth’s supreme terror—the nightmare corpse-city of R’lyeh, that was built 
in measureless eons behind history by the vast, loathsome shapes that seeped down 
from the dark stars. There lay great Cthulhu and his hordes, hidden in green slimy 
vaults and sending out at last, after cycles incalculable, the thoughts that spread fear to 
the dreams of the sensitive and called imperiously to the faithful to come on a pilgrim- 
age of liberation and restoration. All this Johansen did not suspect, but God knows he 
soon saw enough! 

I suppose that only a single mountain-top, the hideous monolith-crowned citadel 
whereon great Cthulhu was buried, actually emerged from the waters. When I think of 
the extent of all that may be brooding down there I almost wish to kill myself forth- 
with. Johansen and his men were awed by the cosmic majesty of this dripping Babylon 
of elder demons, and must have guessed without guidance that it was nothing of this or 
of any sane planet. Awe at the unbelievable size of the greenish stone blocks, at the 
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dizzying height of the great carven monolith, and at the stupefying identity of the 
colossal statues and bas-reliefs with the queer image found in the shrine on the ert, is 
poignantly visible in every line of the mate’s frightened description. 

Without knowing what futurism is like, Johansen achieved something very close to 
it when he spoke of the city; for instead of describing any definite structure or building, 
he dwells only on the broad impressions of vast angles and stone surfaces—surfaces too 
great to belong to anything right or proper for this earth, and impious with horrible 
images and hieroglyphs. I mention his talk about angles because it suggests something 
Wilcox had told me of his awful dreams. He had said that the geometry of the dream- 
place he saw was abnormal, non-Euclidean, and loathsomely redolent of spheres and 
dimensions apart from ours. Now an unlettered seaman felt the same thing whilst gaz- 
ing at the terrible reality. 

Johansen and his men landed at a sloping mud-bank on this monstrous Acropolis, 
and clambered slipperily up over titan oozy blocks which could have been no mortal 
staircase. The very sun of heaven seemed distorted when viewed through the polarizing 
miasma welling out from this sea-soaked perversion, and twisted menace and suspense 
lurked leeringly in those crazily elusive angles of carven rock where a second glance 
showed concavity after the first showed convexity. 

Something very like fright had come over all the explorers before anything more 
definite than rock and ooze and weed was seen. Each would have fled had he not feared 
the scorn of the others, and it was only half-heartedly that they searched—vainly, as it 
proved—for some portable souvenir to bear away. 

It was Rodriguez the Portuguese who climbed up the foot of the monolith and 
shouted of what he had found. The rest followed him, and looked curiously at the im- 
mense carved door with the now familiar squid-dragon bas-relief. It was, Johansen 
said, like a great barn-door; and they all felt that it was a door because of the ornate 
lintel, threshold, and jambs around it, though they could not decide whether it lay flat 
like a trap-door or slantwise like an outside cellar-door. As Wilcox would have said, 
the geometry of the place was all wrong. One could not be sure that the sea and the 
ground were horizontal, hence the relative position of everything else seemed fanta- 
mally variable. 

Briden pushed at the stone in several places without result. Then Donovan felt 
over it delicately around the edge, pressing each point separately as he went. He 
climbed interminably along the grotesque stone molding—that is, one would call it 
climbing if the thing was not after all horizontal—and the men wondered how any 
door in the universe could be so vast. Then, very softly and slowly, the acre-great pan- 
el began to give inward at the top; and they saw that it was balanced. 
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Donovan slid or somehow propelled himself down or along the jamb and rejoined 
his fellows, and everyone watched the queer recession of the monstrously carven por- 
tal. In this fantasy of prismatic distortion it moved anomalously in a diagonal way, so 
that all the rules of matter and perspective seemed upset. 

The aperture was black with a darkness almost material. That tenebrousness was 
indeed a positive quality; for it obscured such parts of the inner walls as ought to have 
been revealed, and actually burst forth like smoke from its eon-long imprisonment, 
visibly darkening the sun as it slunk away into the shrunken and gibbous sky on flap- 
ping membranous wings. The odor arising from the newly opened depths was intolera- 
ble, and at length the quick-eared Hawkins thought he heard a nasty, slopping sound 
down there. Everyone listened, and everyone was listening still when It lumbered 
slobberingly into sight and gropingly squeezed Its gelatinous green immensity through 
the black doorway into the tainted outside air of that poison city of madness. 

Poor Johansen’s handwriting almost gave out when he wrote of this. Of the six 
men who never reached the ship, he thinks two perished of pure fright in that accursed 
instant. The Thing can not be described—there is no language for such abysms of 
shrieking and immemorial lunacy, such eldritch contradictions of all matter, force, 
and cosmic order. A mountain walked or stumbled. God! What wonder that across the 
earth a great architect went mad, and poor Wilcox raved with fever in that telepathic 
instant? The Thing of the idols, the green, sticky spawn of the stars, had awaked to 
claim his own. The stars were right again, and what an age-old cult had failed to do by 
design, a band of innocent sailors had done by accident. After vigintillions of years 
great Cthulhu was loose again, and ravening for delight. 

Three men were swept up by the flabby claws before anybody turned. God rest 
them, if there be any rest in the universe. They were Donovan, Guerrera and 
Angstrom. Parker slipped as the other three were plunging frenziedly over endless 
vistas of green-crusted rock to the boat, and Johansen swears he was swallowed up by 
an angle of masonry which shouldn’t have been there; an angle which was acute, but 
behaved as if it were obtuse. So only Briden and Johansen reached the boat, and pulled 
desperately for the Vert as the mountainous monstrosity flopped down the slimy 
stones and hesitated floundering at the edge of the water. 

Steam had not been suffered to go down entirely, despite the departure of all 
hands for the shore; and it was the work of only a few moments of feverish rushing up 
and down between wheels and engines to get the “ert under way. Slowly, amidst the 
distorted horrors of that indescribable scene, she began to churn the lethal waters; 
whilst on the masonry of that charnel shore that was not of earth the titan Thing from 
the stars slavered and gibbered like Polypheme cursing the fleeing ship of Odysseus. 
Then, bolder than the storied Cyclops, great Cthulhu slid greasily into the water and 
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began to pursue with vast wave-raising strokes of cosmic potency. Briden looked back 
and went mad, laughing shrilly as he kept on laughing at intervals till death found him 
one night in the cabin whilst Johansen was wandering deliriously. 

But Johansen had not given out yet. Knowing that the Thing could surely over- 
take the ert until steam was fully up, he resolved on a desperate chance; and, setting 
the engine for full speed, ran lightning-like on deck and reversed the wheel. There was 
a mighty eddying and foaming in the noisome brine, and as the steam mounted higher 
and higher the brave Norwegian drove his vessel head on against the pursuing jelly 
which rose above the unclean froth like the stern of a demon galleon. The awful squid- 
head with writhing feelers came nearly up to the bowsprit of the sturdy yacht, but Jo- 
hansen drove on relentlessly. 

There was a bursting as of an exploding bladder, a slushy nastiness as of a cloven 
sunfish, a stench as of a thousand opened graves, and a sound that the chronicler would 
not put on paper. For an instant the ship was befouled by an acrid and blinding green 
cloud, and then there was only a venomous seething astern; where—God in heaven! — 
the scattered plasticity of that nameless sky-spawn was nebulously recombining in its 
hateful original form, whilst its distance widened every second as the 4/ert gained im- 
petus from its mounting steam. 


hat was all. After that Johansen only brooded over the idol in the cabin and at- 

tended to a few matters of food for himself and the laughing maniac by his side. 
He did not try to navigate after the first bold flight, for the reaction had taken some- 
thing out of his soul. Then came the storm of April 2nd, and a gathering of the clouds 
about his consciousness. There is a sense of spectral whirling through liquid gulfs of 
infinity, of dizzying rides through reeling universes on a comet’s tail, and of hysterical 
plunges from the pit to the moon and from the moon back again to the pit, all livened 
by a cachinnating chorus of the distorted, hilarious elder gods and the green, bat- 
winged mocking imps of Tartarus. 

Out of that dream came rescue—the Vigi/ant, the vice-admiralty court, the streets 
of Dunedin, and the long voyage back home to the old house by the Egeberg. He could 
not tell—they would think him mad. He would write of what he knew before death 
came, but his wife must not guess. Death would be a boon if only it could blot out the 
memories. 

That was the document I read, and now I have placed it in the tin box beside the 
bas-relief and the papers of Professor Angell. With it shall go this record of mine— 
this test of my own sanity, wherein is pieced together that which I hope may never be 
pieced together again. I have looked upon all that the universe has to hold of horror, 
and even the skies of spring and the flowers of summer must ever afterward be poison 
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to me. But I do not think my life will be long. As my uncle went, as poor Johansen 
went, so I shall go. I know too much, and the cult still lives. 

Cthulhu still lives, too, I suppose, again in that chasm of stone which has shielded 
him since the sun was young. His accursed city is sunken once more, for the Vigilant 
sailed over the spot after the April storm; but his ministers on earth still bellow and 
prance and slay around idol-capped monoliths in lonely places. He must have been 
trapped by the sinking whilst within his black abyss, or else the world would by now be 
screaming with fright and frenzy. Who knows the end? What has risen may sink, and 
what has sunk may rise. Loathsomeness waits and dreams in the deep, and decay 
spreads over the tottering cities of men. A time will come—but I must not and can not 
think! Let me pray that, if I do not survive this manuscript, my executors may put cau- 
tion before audacity and see that it meets no other eye. 
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THE HOUNDS OF TINDALOS 


Frank Belknap Long, Jr. 
Weird Tales, March 1929 


(@ J] ’mglad you came,” said Chalmers. He was sitting by the window and his face was 

very pale. Two tall candles guttered at his elbow and cast a sickly amber light 
over his long nose and slightly receding chin. Chalmers would have nothing modern 
about his apartment. He had the soul of a mediaeval ascetic, and he preferred illumi- 
nated manuscripts to automobiles, and leering stone gargoyles to radios and adding- 
machines. 

As I crossed the room to the settee he had cleared for me I glanced at his desk and 
was surprized to discover that he had been studying the mathematical formule of a 
celebrated contemporary physicist, and that he had covered many sheets of thin yellow 
paper with curious geometric designs. 

“Einstein and John Dee are strange bedfellows,” I said as my gaze wandered from 
his mathematical charts to the sixty or seventy quaint books that comprised his strange 
little library. Plotinus and Emanuel Moscopulus, St. Thomas Aquinas and Frenicle de 
Bessy stood elbow to elbow in the somber ebony bookcase, and chairs, table and desk 
were littered with pamphlets about medieval sorcery and witchcraft and black magic, 
and all of the valiant glamorous things that the modern world has repudiated. 

Chalmers smiled engagingly, and passed me a Russian cigarette on a curiously 
carved tray. “We are just discovering now,” he said, “that the old alchemists and sor- 
cerers were two-thirds right, and that your modern biologist and materialist is nine- 
tenths wrong.” 

“You have always scoffed at modern science,” I said, a little impatiently. 

“Only at scientific dogmatism,” he replied. “I have always been a rebel, a champi- 
on of originality and lost causes; that is why I have chosen to repudiate the conclusions 
of contemporary biologists.” 
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“And Einstein?” I asked. 

“A priest of transcendental mathematics!” he murmured reverently. “A profound 
mystic and explorer of the great suspected.” 

“Then you do not entirely despise science.” 

“Of course not,” he affirmed. “I merely distrust the scientific positivism of the 
past fifty years, the positivism of Haeckel and Darwin and of Mr. Bertrand Russell. I 
believe that biology has failed pitifully to explain the mystery of man’s origin and des- 
tiny.” 

“Give them time,” I retorted. 

Chalmers’ eyes glowed. “My friend,” he murmured, “your pun is sublime. Give 
them “me. That is precisely what I would do. But your modern biologist scoffs at time. 
He has the key but he refuses to use it. What do we know of time, really? Einstein be- 
lieves that it is relative, that it can be interpreted in terms of space, of curved space. But 
must we stop there? When mathematics fails us can we not advance by—insight?” 

“You are treading on dangerous ground,” I replied. “That is a pitfall that your 
true investigator avoids. That is why modern science has advanced so slowly. It accepts 
nothing that it cannot demonstrate. But you—— 

“I would take hashish, opium, all manner of drugs. I would emulate the sages of 
the East. And then perhaps I would apprehend——“ 

“What?” 

“The fourth dimension.” 

“Theosophical rubbish!” 

“Perhaps. But I believe that drugs expand human consciousness. William James 
agreed with me. And I have discovered a new one.” 

“A new drug?” 

“Tt was used centuries ago by Chinese alchemists, but it is virtually unknown in 
the West. Its occult properties are amazing. With its aid and the aid of my mathemati- 
cal knowledge I believe that I can go back through time.” 

“T do not understand.” 
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“Time is merely our imperfect perception of a new dimension of space. Time and 
motion are both illusions. Everything that has existed from the beginning of the world 
exists now. Events that occurred centuries ago on this planet continue to exist in an- 
other dimension of space. Events that will occur centuries from now exist already. We 
cannot perceive their existence because we cannot enter the dimension of space that 
contains them. Human beings as we know them are merely fractions, infinitesimally 
small fractions of one enormous whole. Every human being is linked with all the life 
that has preceded him on this planet. All of his ancestors are parts of him. Only time 
separates him from his forebears, and time is an illusion and does not exist.” 
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“T think I understand,” I murmured. 

“Tt will be sufficient for my purpose if you can form a vague idea of what I wish to 
achieve. I wish to strip from my eyes the veils of illusion that time has thrown over 
them, and see the beginning and the end.” 

“And you think this new drug will help you?” 

“T am sure that it will. And I want you to help me. I intend to take the drug imme- 
diately. I cannot wait. I must see.” His eyes glittered strangely. “I am going back, back 
through time.” 

He rose and strode to the mantel. When he faced me again he was holding a small 
square box in the palm of his hand. “I have here five pellets of the drug Liao. It was 
used by the Chinese philosopher Lao Tze, and while under its influence he visioned 
Tao. Tao is the most mysterious force in the world; it surrounds and pervades all 
things; it contains the visible universe and everything that we call reality. He who ap- 
prehends the mysteries of Tao sees clearly all that was and will be.” 

“Rubbish!” I retorted. 

“Tao resembles a great animal, recumbent, motionless, containing in its enormous 
body all the worlds of our universe, the past, the present and the future. We see por- 
tions of this great monster through a slit, which we call time. With the aid of this drug 
I shall enlarge the slit. I shall behold the great figure of life, the great recumbent beast 
in its entirety.” 

“And what do you wish me to do?” 

“Watch, my friend. Watch and take notes. And if I go back too far you must recall 
me to reality. You can recall me by shaking me violently. If I appear to be suffering 
acute physical pain you must recall me at once.” 

“Chalmers,” I said, “I wish you wouldn’t make this experiment. You are taking 
dreadful risks. I don’t believe that there is any fourth dimension and I emphatically do 
not believe in Tao. And I don’t approve of your experimenting with unknown drugs.” 

“I know the properties of this drug,” he replied. “I know precisely how it affects 
the human animal and I know its dangers. The risk does not reside in the drug itself. 
My only fear is that I may become lost in time. You see, I shall assist the drug. Before I 
swallow this pellet I shall give my undivided attention to the geometric and algebraic 
symbols that I have traced on this paper.” He raised the mathematical chart that rested 
on his knee. “I shall prepare my mind for an excursion into time. I shall approach the 
fourth dimension with my conscious mind before I take the drug which will enable me 
to exercise occult powers of perception. Before I enter the dream world of the Eastern 
mystics I shall acquire all of the mathematical help that modern science can offer. This 
mathematical knowledge, this conscious approach to an actual apprehension of the 
fourth dimension of time will supplement the work of the drug. The drug will open up 
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stupendous new vistas—the mathematical preparation will enable me to grasp them 
intellectually. I have often grasped the fourth dimension in dreams, emotionally, intu- 
itively, but I have never been able to recall, in waking life, the occult splendors that 
were momentarily revealed to me. 

“But with your aid, I believe that I can recall them. You will take down every- 
thing that I say while I am under the influence of the drug. No matter how strange or 
incoherent my speech may become you will omit nothing. When I awake I may be able 
to supply the key to whatever is mysterious or incredible. I am not sure that I shall 
succeed, but if I do succeed”—his eyes were strangely luminous—“time will exist for 
me no longer!” 

He sat down abruptly. “I shall make the experiment at once. Please stand over 
there by the window and watch. Have you a fountain pen?” 

I nodded gloomily and removed a pale green Waterman from my upper vest pock- 
et. 

“And a pad, Frank?” 

I groaned and produced a memorandum book. “I emphatically disapprove of this 
experiment,” I muttered. “You’re taking a frightful risk.” 

“Don’t be an asinine old woman!” he admonished. “Nothing that you can say will 
induce me to stop now. I entreat you to remain silent while I study these charts.” 

He raised the charts and studied them intently. I watched the clock on the mantel 
as it ticked out the seconds, and a curious dread clutched at my heart so that I choked. 

Suddenly the clock stopped ticking, and exactly at that moment Chalmers swal- 
lowed the drug. 


rose quickly and moved toward him, but his eyes implored me not to interfere. “The 
| clock has stopped,” he murmured. “The forces that control it approve of my exper- 
iment. Time stopped, and I swallowed the drug. I pray God that I shall not lose my 
way.” 

He closed his eyes and leaned back on the sofa. All of the blood had left his face 
and he was breathing heavily. It was clear that the drug was acting with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“It is beginning to get dark,” he murmured. “Write that. It is beginning to get 
dark and the familiar objects in the room are fading out. I can discern them vaguely 
through my eyelids, but they are fading swiftly.” 

I shook my pen to make the ink come and wrote rapidly in shorthand as he con- 
tinued to dictate. 

“T am leaving the room. The walls are vanishing and I can no longer see any of 
the familiar objects. Your face, though, is still visible to me. I hope that you are writ- 
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ing. I think that I am about to make a great leap—a leap through space. Or perhaps it 
is through time that I shall make the leap. I cannot tell. Everything is dark, 
indistinct.” 

He sat for a while silent, with his head sunk upon his breast. Then suddenly he 
stiffened and his eyelids fluttered open. “God in heaven!” he cried. “TI see” 

He was straining forward in his chair, staring at the opposite wall. But I knew that 
he was looking beyond the wall and that the objects in the room no longer existed for 
him. “Chalmers,” I cried, “Chalmers, shall I wake you?” 

“Do not!” he shrieked. “I see everything. All of the billions of lives that preceded 
me on this planet are before me at this moment. I see men of all ages, all races, all col- 
ors. They are fighting, killing, building, dancing, singing. They are sitting about rude 
fires on lonely gray deserts, and flying through the air in monoplanes. They are riding 
the seas in bark canoes and enormous steamships; they are painting bison and mam- 
moths on the walls of dismal caves and covering huge canvases with queer futuristic 
designs. I watch the migrations from Atlantis. I watch the migrations from Lemuria. I 
see the elder races—a strange horde of black dwarfs overwhelming Asia, and the Ne- 
andertalers with lowered heads and bent knees ranging obscenely across Europe. I 
watch the Achzans streaming into the Greek islands, and the crude beginnings of Hel- 
lenic culture. I am in Athens and Pericles is young. I am standing on the soil of Italy. I 
assist in the rape of the Sabines; I march with the Imperial Legions. I tremble with awe 
and wonder as the enormous standards go by and the ground shakes with the tread of 
the victorious Aastati’. A thousand naked slaves grovel before me as I pass in a litter of 
gold and ivory drawn by night-black oxen from Thebes, and the flower-girls scream 
‘Ave Cesar’ as I nod and smile. I am myself a slave on a Moorish galley. I watch the 
erection of a great cathedral. Stone by stone it rises, and through months and years I 
stand and watch each stone as it falls into place. I am burned on a cross head downward 
in the thyme-scented gardens of Nero, and I watch with amusement and scorn the 
torturers at work in the chambers of the Inquisition. 

“T walk in the holiest sanctuaries; I enter the temples of Venus. I kneel in adora- 
tion before the Magna Mater, and I throw coins on the bare knees of the sacred 
courtezans who sit with veiled faces in the groves of Babylon. I creep into an Eliza- 
bethan theater and with the stinking rabble about me I applaud The Merchant of Venice. 
I walk with Dante through the narrow streets of Florence. I meet the young Beatrice, 
and the hem of her garmet brushes my sandals as I stare enraptured. I am a priest of 
Isis, and my magic astounds the nations. Simon Magus kneels before me, imploring my 
assistance, and Pharaoh trembles when I approach. In India I talk with the Masters 
and run screaming from their presence, for their revelations are as salt on wounds that 
bleed. 
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“T perceive everything sému/tancously. I perceive everything from all sides; I am a 
part of all the teeming billions about me. I exist in all men and all men exist in me. I 
perceive the whole of human history in a single instant, the past and the present. 

“By simply straining I can see farther and farther back. Now I am going back 
through strange curves and angles. Angles and curves multiply about me. I perceive 
great segments of time through curves. There is curved time, and angular time. The 
beings that exist in angular time cannot enter curved time. It is very strange. 

“T am going back and back. Man has disappeared from the earth. Gigantic reptiles 
crouch beneath enormous palms and swim through the loathly black waters of dismal 
lakes. Now the reptiles have disappeared. No animals remain upon the land, but be- 
neath the waters, plainly visible to me, dark forms move slowly over the rotting vegeta- 
tion. 

“The forms are becoming simpler and simpler. Now they are single cells. All 
about me there are angles—strange angles that have no counterparts on the earth. I 
am desperately afraid. 

“There is an abyss of being which man has never fathomed.” 

I stared. Chalmers had risen to his feet and he was gesticulating helplessly with his 
arms. “I am passing through unearthly angles; I am approaching—oh, the burning 
horror of it!” 

“Chalmers!” I cried. “Do you wish me to interfere?” 

He brought his right hand quickly before his face, as though to shut out a vision 
unspeakable. “Not yet!” he cried, “I will go on. I will see—what—lies—beyond—“ 

A cold sweat streamed from his forehead and his shoulders jerked spasmodically. 


“Beyond life there are” —his face grew ashen with terror—‘“‘shings that I cannot dis- 
tinguish. They move slowly through angles. They have no bodies, and they move slow- 
ly through outrageous angles.” 

It was then that I became aware of the odor in the room. It was a pungent, inde- 
scribable odor, so nauseous that I could scarcely endure it. I stepped quickly to the 
window and threw it open. When I returned to Chalmers and looked into his eyes I 
nearly fainted. 

“T think they have scented me!” he shrieked. “They are slowly turning toward 
me.” 

He was trembling horribly. For a moment he clawed at the air with his hands. 
Then his legs gave way beneath him and he fell forward on his face, slobbering and 
moaning. 

I watched him in silence as he dragged himself across the floor. He was no longer 
a man. His teeth were bared and saliva dripped from the corners of his mouth. 

“Chalmers,” I cried. “Chalmers, stop it! Stop it, do you hear?” 
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As if in reply to my appeal he commenced to utter hoarse convulsive sounds which 
resembled nothing so much as the barking of a dog, and began a sort of hideous 
writhing in a circle about the room. I bent and seized him by the shoulders. Violently, 
desperately, I shook him. He turned his head and snapped at my wrist. I was sick with 
horror, but I dared not release him for fear that he would destroy himself in a parox- 
ysm of rage. 

“Chalmers,” I muttered, “you must stop that. There is nothing in this room that 
can harm you. Do you understand?” I continued to shake and admonish him, and 
gradually the madness died out of his face. Shivering convulsively, he crumpled into a 
grotesque heap on the Chinese rug. 


carried him to the sofa and deposited him upon it. HIs features were twisted in pain, 
| and I knew that he was still struggling dumbly to escape from abominable memories. 

“Whisky,” he muttered. “You'll find a flask in the cabinet by the window—upper 
left-hand drawer.” 

When I handed him the flask his fingers tightened about it until the knuckles 
showed blue. “They nearly got me,” he gasped. He drained the stimulant in immoder- 
ate gulps, and gradually the color crept back into his face. 

“That drug was the very devil!” I murmured. 

“Tt wasn’t the drug,” he moaned. 

His eyes no longer glared insanely, but he still wore the look of a lost soul. 

“They scented me in time,” he moaned. “I went too far.” 

“What were hey like?” I said, to humor him. 

He leaned forward and gripped my arm. He was shivering horribly. “No words in 
our language can describe them!” He spoke in a hoarse whisper. “They are symbolized 
vaguely in the myth of the Fall, and in an obscene form which is occasionally found 
engraved on ancient tablets. The Greeks had a name for them, which veiled their es- 
sential foulness. The tree, the snake and the apple—these are the vague symbols of a 
most awful mystery. 

His voice had risen to a scream. “Frank, Frank, a terrible and unspeakable deed 
was done in the beginning. Before time, the deed, and from the deed ——“ 

He had risen and was hysterically pacing the room. “The seeds of the deed move 
through angles in dim recesses of time. They are hungry and athirst!” 

“Chalmers,” I pleaded to quiet him. “We are living in the third decade of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

“They are lean and athirst!” he shrieked. “The Hounds of Tindalos!” 

“Chalmers, shall I phone for a physician?” 
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“A physician cannot help me now. They are horrors of the soul, and yet”—he hid 
his face in his hands and groaned—“they are real, Frank. I saw them for a ghastly 
moment. For a moment I stood on the other side. I stood on the pale gray shores beyond 
time and space. In an awful light that was not light, in a silence that shrieked, I saw 
them. 

“All the evil in the universe was concentrated in their lean, hungry bodies. Or had 
they bodies? I saw them only for a moment; I cannot be certain. But [ heard them 
breathe. Indescribably for a moment I felt their breath upon my face. They turned to- 
ward me and I fled screaming. In a single moment I fled screaming through time. I fled 
down quintillions of years. 

“But they scented me. Men awake in them cosmic hungers. We have escaped, 
momentarily, from the foulness that rings them round. They thirst for that in us which 
is clean, which emerged from the deed without stain. There is a part of us which did 
not partake in the deed, and that they hate. But do not imagine that they are literally, 
prosaically evil. They are beyond good and evil as we know it. They are that which in 
the beginning fell away from cleanliness. Through the deed they became bodies of 
death, receptacles of all foulness. But they are not evil in our sense because in the 
spheres through which they move there is no thought, no morals, no right or wrong as 
we understand it. There is merely the pure and the foul. The foul expresses itself 
through angles; the pure through curves. Man, the pure part of him, is descended from 
acurve. Do not laugh. I mean that literally.” 

I rose and searched for my hat. “I’m dreadfully sorry for you, Chalmers,” I said, 
as I walked toward the door. “But I don’t intend to stay and listen to such gibberish. 
T’ll send my physician to see you. He’s an elderly, kindly chap and he won’t be offend- 
ed if you tell him to go to the devil. But I hope you'll respect his advice. A week’s rest 
in a good sanitarium should benefit you immeasurably.” 

I heard him laughing as I descended the stairs, but his laughter was so utterly 
mirthless that it moved me to tears. 


2. 


hen Chalmers phoned the following morning my first impulse was to hang up 
the receiver immediately. His request was so unusual and his voice was so wildly 
hysterical that I feared any further association with him would result in the impair- 
ment of my own sanity. But I could not doubt the genuineness of his misery, and when 
he broke down completely and I heard him sobbing over the wire I decided to comply 
with his request. 
“Very well,” I said. “I will come over immediately and bring the plaster.” 
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En route to Chalmers’ home I stopped at a hardware store and purchased twenty 
pounds of plaster of Paris. When I entered my friend’s room he was crouching by the 
window watching the opposite wall out of eyes that were feverish with fright. When he 
saw me he rose and seized the parcel containing the plaster with an avidity that amazed 
and horrified me. He had extruded all of the furniture and the room presented a deso- 
late appearance. 

“Tt is just conceivable that we can thwart them!” he exclaimed. “But we must work 
rapidly. Frank, there is a step-ladder in the hall. Bring it here immediately. And then 
fetch a pail of water. 

“What for?” I murmured. 

He turned sharply and there was a flush on his face. “To mix the plaster, you 
fool!” he cried. “To mix the plaster that will save our bodies and souls from a contami- 
nation unmentionable. To mix the plaster that will save the world from—Frank, they 
must be kept out!” 

“Who?” I murmured. 

“The Hounds of Tindalos!” he muttered. “They can only reach us through an- 
gles. We must eliminate all angles from this room. I shall plaster up all of the corners, 
all of the crevices. We must make this room resemble the interior of a sphere.” 

I knew that it would have been useless to argue with him. I fetched the stepladder, 
Chalmers mixed the plaster, and for three hours we labored. We filled in the four cor- 
ners of the wall and the intersections of the floor and wall and the wall and ceiling, and 
we rounded the sharp angles of the window-seat. 

“T shall remain in this room until they return in time,” he affirmed when our task 
was completed. “When they discover that the scent leads through curves they will re- 
turn. They will return ravenous and snarling and unsatisfied to the Foulness that was 
in the beginning, before time, beyond space.” 

He nodded graciously and lit a cigarette. “It was good of you to help,” he said. 

“Will you not see a physician, Chalmers?” I pleaded. 

“Perhaps—tomorrow,” he murmured. “But now I must watch and wait.” 

“Wait for what?” I urged. 

Chalmers smiled wanly. “I know that you think me insane,” he said. “You have a 
shrewd but prosaic mind, and you cannot conceive of an entity that does not depend 
for its existence on force and matter. But did it ever occur to you, my friend, that force 
and matter are merely the barriers to perception imposed by time and space? When one 
knows, as I do, that time and space are identical and that they are both deceptive be- 
cause they are merely imperfect manifestations of a higher reality, one no longer seeks 
in the visible world for an explanation of the mystery and terror of being.” 

I rose and walked toward the door. 
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“Forgive me,” he cried. “I did not mean to offend you. You have a superlative in- 
tellect, but I—I have a superhuman one. It is only natural that I should be aware of 
your limitations.” 

“Phone if you need me,” I said, and descended the stairs two steps at a time. “T’ll 
send my physician over at once,” I muttered, to myself. “He’s a hopeless maniac, and 
heaven knows what will happen if someone doesn’t take charge of him immediately.” 


3. 


he following is a condensation of two announcements which appeared in the Par- 
tridgeville Gazette for July 3, 1928: 


Earthquake Shakes Financial District 

At 2 o’clock this morning an earth tremor of unusual severity broke several plate-glass 
windows in Central Square and completely disorganized the electric and street railway 
systems. The tremor was felt in the outlying districts and the steeple of the First Bap- 
tist Church on Angell Hill (designed by Christopher Wren in 1717) was entirely de- 
molished. Firemen are now attempting to put out a blaze which threatens to destroy 
the Partridgeville Glue Works. An investigation is promised by the mayor and an im- 
mediate attempt will be made to fix responsibility for this disastrous occurrence. 


OCCULT WRITER MURDERED BY UNKNOWN GUEST 
Horrible Crime in Central Square 
Mystery Surrounds Death of Halpin Chalmers 
At 9 a. m. today the body of Halpin Chalmers, author and journalist, was found in an 
empty room above the jewelry store of Smithwick and Isaacs, 24 Central Square. The 
coroner’s investigation revealed that the room had been rented furnished to Mr. 
Chalmers on May 1, and that he had himself disposed of the furniture a fortnight ago. 
Chalmers was the author of several recondite books on occult themes, and a member of 
the Bibliographic Guild. He formerly resided in Brooklyn, New York. 

At 7 a.m. Mr. L. E. Hancock, who occupies the apartment opposite Chalmers’ 
room in the Smithwick and Isaacs establishment, smelt a peculiar odor when he opened 
his door to take in his cat and the morning edition of the Partridgeville Gazette. The 
odor he describes as extremely acrid and nauseous, and he affirms that it was so strong 
in the vicinity of Chalmers’ room that he was obliged to hold his nose when he ap- 
proached that section of the hall. 

He was about to return to his own apartment when it occurred to him that 
Chalmers might have accidentally forgotten to turn off the gas in his kitchenette. Be- 
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coming considerably alarmed at the thought, he decided to investigate, and when re- 
peated tappings on Chalmers’ door brought no response he notified the superinten- 
dent. The latter opened the door by means of a pass key, and the two men quickly 
made their way into Chalmers’ room. The room was utterly destitute of furniture, and 
Hancock asserts that when he first glanced at the floor his heart went cold within him, 
and that the superintendent, without saying a word, walked to the open window and 
stared at the building opposite for fully five minutes. 

Chalmers lay stretched upon his back in the center of the room. He was starkly 
nude, and his chest and arms were covered with a peculiar bluish pus or ichor. His head 
lay grotesquely upon his chest. It had been completely severed from his body, and the 
features were twisted and torn and horribly mangled. Nowhere was there a trace of 
blood. 

The room presented a most astonishing appearance. The intersections of the 
walls, ceiling and floor had been thickly smeared with plaster of Paris, but at intervals 
fragments had cracked and fallen off, and someone had grouped these upon the floor 
about the murdered man so as to form a perfect triangle. 

Beside the body were several sheets of charred yellow paper. These bore fantastic 
geometric designs and symbols and several hastily scrawled sentences. The sentences 
were almost illegible and so absurd in context that they furnished no possible clue to 
the perpetrator of the crime. “I am waiting and watching,” Chalmers wrote. “T sit by 
the window and watch walls and ceiling. I do not believe they can reach me, but I must 
beware of the Doels. Perhaps they can help them break through. ‘The satyrs will help, 
and they can advance through the scarlet circles. The Greeks knew a way of prevent- 
ing that. It is a great pity that we have forgotten so much.” 

On another sheet of paper, the most badly charred of the seven or eight fragments 
found by Detective Sergeant Douglas (of the Partridgeville Reserve), was scrawled the 
following: 

“Good God, the plaster is falling! A terrific shock has loosened the plaster and it is 
falling. An earthquake perhaps! I never could have anticipated this. It is growing dark 
in the room. I must phone Frank. But can he get here in time? I will try. I will recite 
the Einstein formula. I will—God, they are breaking through! They are breaking 
through! Smoke is pouring from the corners of the wall. Their tongues—ahhhhh—“ 

In the opinion of Detective Sergeant Douglas, Chalmers was poisoned by some 
obscure chemical. He has sent specimens of the strange blue slime found on Chalmers’ 
body to the Partridgeville Chemical Laboratories; and he expects the report will shed 
new light on one of the most mysterious crimes of recent years. That Chalmers enter- 
tained a guest on the evening preceding the earthquake is certain, for his neighbor dis- 
tinctly heard a low murmur of conversation in the former’s room as he passed it on his 
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way to the stairs. Suspicion points strongly to this unknown visitor and the police are 
diligently endeavoring to discover his identity. 


h, 

eport of James Morton, chemist and bacteriologist: 

My dear Mr. Douglas: 

The fluid sent to me for analysis is the most peculiar that I have ever examined. It 
resembles living protoplasm, but it lacks the peculiar substances known as enzymes. 
Enzymes catalyze the chemical reactions occurring in living cells, and when the cell 
dies they cause it to disintegrate by hydrolyzation. Without enzymes protoplasm 
should possess enduring vitality, i. e., immortality. Enzymes are the negative compo- 
nents, so to speak, of unicellular organism, which is the basis of all life. That living 
matter can exist without enzymes biologists emphatically deny. And yet the substance 
that you have sent me is alive and it lacks these “indispensable” bodies. Good God, sir, 
do you realize what astounding new vistas this opens up? 


a: 


xcerpt from The Secret Watchers by the late Halpin Chalmers: 

What if, parallel to the life we know, there is another life that does not die, which 
lacks the elements that destroy our life? Perhaps in another dimension there is a differ- 
ent force from that which generates our life. Perhaps this force emits energy, or some- 
thing similar to energy, which passes from the unknown dimension where it is and cre- 
ates a new form of cell life in our dimension. No one knows that such new cell life does 
exist in our dimension. Ah, but I have seen its manifestations. I have talked with them. 
In my room at night I have talked with the Doels. And in dreams I have seen their 
maker. I have stood on the dim shore beyond time and matter and seen it. It moves 
through strange curves and outrageous angles. Some day I shall travel in time and 
meet it face to face. 
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t was on the first day of the new year that the announcement was made, almost si- 

multaneously from three observatories, that the motion of the planet Neptune, the 
outermost of all the planets that wheel about the Sun, had become very erratic. Ogilvy 
had already called attention to a suspected retardation in its velocity in December. 
Such a piece of news was scarcely calculated to interest a world the greater portion of 
whose inhabitants were unaware of the existence of the planet Neptune, nor outside 
the astronomical profession did the subsequent discovery of a faint remote speck of 
light in the region of the perturbed planet cause any very great excitement. Scientific 
people, however, found the intelligence remarkable enough, even before it became 
known that the new body was rapidly growing larger and brighter, that its motion was 
quite different from the orderly progress of the planets, and that the deflection of Nep- 
tune and its satellite was becoming now of an unprecedented kind. 

Few people without a training in science can realise the huge isolation of the solar 
system. The Sun with its specks of planets, its dust of planetoids, and its impalpable 
comets, swims in a vacant immensity that almost defeats the imagination. Beyond the 
orbit of Neptune there is space, vacant so far as human observation has penetrated, 
without warmth or light or sound, blank emptiness, for twenty million times a million 
miles. That is the smallest estimate of the distance to be traversed before the very near- 
est of the stars is attained. And, saving a few comets more unsubstantial than the 
thinnest fame, no matter had ever to human knowledge crossed this gulf of space until 
early in the twentieth century this strange wanderer appeared. A vast mass of matter it 
was, bulky, heavy, rushing without warning out of the black mystery of the sky into the 
radiance of the Sun. By the second day it was clearly visible to any decent instrument, 
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as a speck with a barely sensible diameter, in the constellation Leo near Regulus. In a 
little while an opera glass could attain it. 

On the third day of the new year the newspaper readers of two hemispheres were 
made aware for the first time of the real importance of this unusual apparition in the 
heavens. “A Planetary Collision,” one London paper headed the news, and proclaimed 
Duchaine’s opinion that this strange new planet would probably collide with Neptune. 
The leader-writers enlarged upon the topic. So that in most of the capitals of the 
world, on January 3rd, there was an expectation, however vague, of some imminent 
phenomenon in the sky; and as the night followed the sunset round the globe, thou- 
sands of men turned their eyes skyward to see—the old familiar stars just as they had 
always been. 

Until it was dawn in London and Pollux setting and the stars overhead grown 
pale. The Winter’s dawn it was, a sickly filtering accumulation of daylight, and the 
light of gas and candles shone yellow in the windows to show where people were astir. 
But the yawning policeman saw the thing, the busy crowds in the markets stopped 
agape, workmen going to their work betimes, milkmen, the drivers of news-carts, dis- 
sipation going home jaded and pale, homeless wanderers, sentinels on their beats, and, 
in the country, labourers trudging afield, poachers slinking home, all over the dusky 
quickening country it could be seen—and out at sea by seamen watching for the day— 
a great white star, come suddenly into the westward sky! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter than the evening star at its 
brightest. It still glowed out white and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, but a 
small, round, clear shining disc, an hour after the day had come. And where science 
has not reached, men stared and feared, telling one another of the wars and pestilences 
that are foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the Heavens. Sturdy Boers, dusky Hot- 
tentots, Gold Coast negroes, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, stood in the warmth 
of the sunrise watching the setting of this strange new star. 

And in a hundred observatories there had been suppressed excitement, rising al- 
most to shouting pitch, as the two remote bodies had rushed together, and a hurrying 
to and fro, to gather photographic apparatus and spectroscope, and this appliance and 
that, to record this novel, astonishing sight, the destruction of a world. For it was a 
world, a sister planet of our Earth, far greater than our Earth indeed, that had so sud- 
denly flashed into flaming death. Neptune it was had been struck, fairly and squarely, 
by the strange planet from outer space, and the heat of the concussion had inconti- 
nently turned two solid globes into one vast mass of incandescence. Round the world 
that day, two hours before the dawn, went the pallid great white star, fading only as it 
sank westward and the Sun mounted above it. Everywhere men marvelled at it, but of 
all those who saw it none could have marvelled more than those sailors, habitual 
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watchers of the stars, who far away at sea had heard nothing of its advent and saw it 
now rise like a pygmy Moon and climb zenithward and hang overhead and sink west- 
ward with the passing of the night. 

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere were crowds of watchers on hilly 
slopes, on house-roofs, in open spaces, staring eastward for the rising of the great new 
star. It rose with a white glow in front of it, like the glare of a white fire, and those who 
had seen it come into existence the night before cried out at the sight of it. “It is 
larger,” they cried. “It is brighter!” And indeed the Moon, a quarter full and sinking 
in the west, was in its apparent size beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth 
had it as much brightness now as the little circle of the strange new star. 

“Tt is brighter!” cried the people clustering in the streets. But in the dim observa- 
tories the watchers held their breath and peered at one another. “It is nearer!” they 
said. “Nearer!” 

And voice after voice repeated, “It is nearer,” and the clicking telegraph took that 
up, and it trembled along telephone wires, and in a thousand cities grimy compositors 
fingered the type. “It is nearer.” Men writing in offices, struck with a strange realisa- 
tion, flung down their pens, men talking in a thousand places suddenly came upon a 
grotesque possibility in those words, “It is nearer.” It hurried along awakening streets, 
it was shouted down the frost-stilled ways of quiet villages, men who had read these 
things from the throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways shouting the news to the 
passersby. “It is nearer,” Pretty women, flushed and glittering, heard the news told 
jestingly between the dances, and feigned an intelligent interest they did not feel. 
“Nearer! Indeed. How curious! How very, very clever people must be to find out 
things like that!” 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night murmured those words to comfort 
themselves—looking skyward. “It has need to be nearer, for the night’s as cold as 
charity. Don’t seem much warmth from it if it is nearer, all the same.” 

“What is a new star to me?” cried the weeping woman, kneeling beside her dead. 

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination work, puzzled it out for himself— 
with the great white star shining broad and bright through the frost-flowers of his win- 
dow. “Centrifugal, centripetal,” he said, with his chin on his fist. “Stop a planet in its 
flight, rob it of its centrifugal force, what then? Centripetal has it, and down it falls 
into the Sun! And this—! 

“Do we come in the way? I wonder—” 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, and with the later watches of 
the frosty darkness rose the strange star again. And it was now so bright that the wax- 
ing Moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of itself, hanging huge in the sunset. In a 
South African city a great man had married, and the streets were alight to welcome his 
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return with his bride. “Even the skies have illuminated,” said the flatterer. Under 
Capricorn, two negro lovers, daring the wild beasts and evil spirits for love of one an- 
other, crouched together in a cane brake where the fireflies hovered. “That is our 
star,” they whispered, and felt strangely comforted by the sweet brilliance of its light. 

The master mathematician sat in his private room and pushed the papers from 
him. His calculations were already finished. In a small white phial there still remained 
a little of the drug that had kept him awake and active for four long nights. Each day, 
serene, explicit, patient as ever, he had given his lecture to his students, and then had 
come back at once to this momentous calculation. His face was grave, a little drawn 
and hectic from his drugged activity. For some time he seemed lost in thought. Then 
he went to the window, and the blind went up with a click. Halfway up the sky, over 
the clustering roofs, chimneys, and steeples of the city, hung the star. 

He looked at it as one might look into the eyes of a brave enemy. “You may kill 
me,” he said after a silence. “But I can hold you—and all the universe for that mat- 
ter—in the grip of this small brain. I would not change. Even now.” 

He looked at the little phial. “There will be no need of sleep again,” he said. The 
next day at noon, punctual to the minute, he entered his lecture theatre, put his hat on 
the end of the table as his habit was, and carefully selected a large piece of chalk. It was 
a joke among his students that he could not lecture without that piece of chalk to fum- 
ble in his fingers, and once he had been stricken to impotence by their hiding his sup- 
ply. He came and looked under his grey eyebrows at the rising tiers of young fresh 
faces, and spoke with his accustomed studied commonness of phrasing. 

“Circumstances have arisen—circumstances beyond my control,” he said, and 
paused, “which will debar me from completing the course I had designed. It would 
seem, gentlemen, if I may put the thing clearly and briefly, that—Man has lived in 
vain.” 

The students glanced at one another. Had they heard aright? Mad? Raised eye- 
brows and grinning lips there were, but one or two faces remained intent upon his calm 
grey-fringed face. “It will be interesting,” he was saying, “to devote this morning to an 
exposition, so far as I can make it clear to you, of the calculations that have led me to 
this conclusion. Let us assume—” 

He turned towards the blackboard, meditating a diagram in the way that was usual 
to him. “What was that about ‘lived in vain’?” whispered one student to another. “Lis- 
ten,” said the other, nodding towards the lecturer. 

And presently they began to understand. 

That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward motion had carried it some 
way across Leo towards Virgo, and its brightness was so great that the sky became a 
luminous blue as it rose, and every star was hidden in its turn, save only Jupiter near 
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the zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, Sirius, and the pointers of the Bear. It was very white 
and beautiful. In many parts of the world that night a pallid halo encircled it about. It 
was perceptibly larger; in the clear refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it were 
nearly a quarter the size of the Moon. The frost was still on the ground in England, 
but the world was as brightly lit as if it were midsummer moonlight. One could see to 
read quite ordinary print by that cold, clear light, and in the cities the lamps burnt 
yellow and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, and throughout Christendom a 
sombre murmur hung in the keen air over the countryside like the belling of bees in the 
heather, and this murmurous tumult grew to a clangour in the cities. It was the tolling 
of the bells in a million belfry towers and steeples, summoning the people to sleep no 
more, to sin no more, but to gather in their churches and pray. And overhead, growing 
larger and brighter, as the Earth rolled on its way and the night passed, rose the daz- 
zling star. 

And the streets and houses were alight in all the cities, the shipyards glared, and 
whatever roads led to high country were lit and crowded all night long. And in all the 
seas about the civilized lands, ships with throbbing engines, and ships with bellying 
sails, crowded with men and living creatures, were standing out to ocean and the north. 
For already the warning of the master mathematician had been telegraphed all over 
the world and translated into a hundred tongues. The new planet and Neptune, locked 
in a fiery embrace, were whirling headlong, ever faster and faster towards the Sun. 
Already every second this blazing mass flew a hundred miles, and every second its ter- 
rific velocity increased. As it flew now, indeed, it must pass a hundred million of miles, 
wide of the Earth and scarcely affect it. But near its destined path, as yet only slightly 
perturbed, spun the mighty planet Jupiter and his moons sweeping splendid round the 
Sun. Every moment now the attraction between the fiery star and the greatest of the 
planets grew stronger. And the result of that attraction? Inevitably Jupiter would be 
deflected from its orbit into an elliptical path, and the burning star, swung by his at- 
traction wide of its sunward rush, would “describe a curved path,” and perhaps collide 
with, and certainly pass very close to, our Earth. “Earthquakes, volcanic outbreaks, 
cyclones, sea waves, floods, and a steady rise in temperature to I know not what limit” 
—so prophesied the master mathematician. 

And overhead, to carry out his words, lonely and cold and livid blazed the star of 
the coming doom. 

To many who stared at it that night until their eyes ached it seemed that it was 
visibly approaching. And that night, too, the weather changed, and the frost that had 
gripped all Central Europe and France and England softened towards a thaw. 
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But you must not imagine, because I have spoken of people praying through the 
night and people going aboard ships and people fleeing towards mountainous country, 
that the whole world was already in a terror because of the star. As a matter of fact, use 
and wont still ruled the world, and save for the talk of idle moments and the splendour 
of the night, nine human beings out of ten were still busy at their common occupations. 
In all the cities the shops, save one here and there, opened and closed at their proper 
hours, the doctor and the undertaker plied their trades, the workers gathered in the 
factories, soldiers drilled, scholars studied, lovers sought one another, thieves lurked 
and fled, politicians planned their schemes. The presses of the newspapers roared 
through the nights, and many a priest of this church and that would not open his holy 
building to further what he considered a foolish panic. The newspapers insisted on the 
lesson of the year r1ooo—for then, too, people had anticipated the end. The star was 
no star—mere gas—a comet; and were it a star it could not possibly strike the Earth. 
There was no precedent for such a thing. Common sense was sturdy everywhere, 
scornful, jesting, a little inclined to persecute the obdurate fearful. That night, at sev- 
en-fifteen by Greenwich time, the star would be at its nearest to Jupiter. Then the 
world would see the turn things would take. The master mathematician’s grim warn- 
ings were treated by many as so much mere elaborate self-advertisement. Common 
sense at last, a little heated by argument, signified its unalterable convictions by going 
to bed. So, too, barbarism and savagery, already tired of the novelty, went about their 
nightly business, and, save for a howling dog here and there, the beast world left the 
star unheeded. 

And yet, when at last the watchers in the European States saw the star rise, an 
hour later, it is true, but no larger than it had been the night before, there were still 
plenty awake to laugh at the master mathematician—to take the danger as if it had 
passed. 

But hereafter the laughter ceased. The star grew—it grew with a terrible steadi- 
ness hour after hour, a little larger each hour, a little nearer the midnight zenith, and 
brighter and brighter, until it had turned night into a second day. Had it come straight 
to the Earth instead of in a curved path, had it lost no velocity to Jupiter, it must have 
leapt the intervening gulf in a day; but as it was, it took five days altogether to come by 
our planet. The next night it had become a third the size of the Moon before it set to 
English eyes, and the thaw was assured. It rose over America near the size of the 
Moon, but blinding white to look at, and hot; and a breath of hot wind blew now with 
its rising and gathering strength, and in Virginia, and Brazil, and down the St. 
Lawrence valley, it shone intermittently through a driving reek of thunderclouds, 
flickering violet lightning, and hail unprecedented. In Manitoba was a thaw and devas- 
tating floods. And upon all the mountains of the Earth the snow and ice began to melt 
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that night, and all the rivers coming out of high country flowed thick and turbid, and 
soon—in their upper reaches—with swirling trees and the bodies of beasts and men. 
They rose steadily, steadily in the ghostly brilliance, and came trickling over their 
banks at last, behind the flying population of their valleys. 

And along the coast of Argentina and up the South Atlantic the tides were higher 
than had ever been in the memory of man, and the storms drove the waters in many 
cases scores of miles inland, drowning whole cities. And so great grew the heat during 
the night that the rising of the Sun was like the coming of a shadow. The earthquakes 
began and grew until all down America from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, hillsides 
were sliding, fissures were opening, and houses and walls crumbling to destruction. 
The whole side of Cotopaxi slipped out in one vast convulsion, and a tumult of lava 
poured out so high and broad and swift and liquid that in one day it reached the sea. 

So the star, with the wan Moon in its wake, marched across the Pacific, trailed the 
thunderstorms like the hem of a robe, and the growing tidal wave that toiled behind it, 
frothing and eager, poured over island and island and swept them clear of men: until 
that wave came at last—in a blinding light and with the breath of a furnace, swift and 
terrible it came—a wall of water, fifty feet high, roaring hungrily, upon the long 
coasts of Asia, and swept inland across the plains of China. For a space the star, hotter 
now and larger and brighter than the Sun in its strength, showed with pitiless bril- 
liance the wide and populous country; towns and villages with their pagodas and trees, 
roads, wide cultivated fields, millions of sleepless people staring in helpless terror at 
the incandescent sky; and then, low and growing, came the murmur of the flood. And 
thus it was with millions of men that night—a flight now hither, with limbs heavy with 
heat and breath fierce and scant, and the flood like a wall swift and white behind. And 
then death. 

China was lit glowing white, but over Japan and Java and all the islands of Eastern 
Asia the great star was a ball of dull red fire because of the steam and smoke and ashes 
the volcanoes were spouting forth to salute its coming. Above was the lava, hot gases 
and ash, and below the seething floods, and the whole Earth swayed and rumbled with 
the earthquake shocks. Soon the immemorial snows of Tibet and the Himalaya were 
melting and pouring down by ten million deepening converging channels upon the 
plains of Burma and Hindostan. The tangled summits of the Indian jungles were 
aflame in a thousand places, and below the hurrying waters around the stems were dark 
objects that still struggled feebly and reflected the blood-red tongues of fire. And in a 
rudderless confusion a multitude of men and women fled down the broad river-ways to 
that one last hope of men—the open sea. 

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, and brighter with a terrible swiftness 
now. The tropical ocean had lost its phosphorescence, and the whirling steam rose in 
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ghostly wreaths from the black waves that plunged incessantly, speckled with storm- 
tossed ships. 

And then came a wonder. It seemed to those who in Europe watched for the rising 
of the star that the world must have ceased its rotation. In a thousand open spaces of 
down and upland the people who had fled thither from the floods and the falling hous- 
es and sliding slopes of hill watched for that rising in vain. Hour followed hour 
through a terrible suspense, and the star rose not. Once again men set their eyes upon 
the old constellations they had counted lost to them forever. In England it was hot and 
clear overhead, though the ground quivered perpetually, but in the tropics, Sirius and 
Capella and Aldebaran showed through a veil of steam. And when at last the great star 
rose near ten hours late, the Sun rose close upon it, and in the centre of its white heart 
was a disc of black. 

Over Asia it was the star had begun to fall behind the movement of the sky, and 
then suddenly, as it hung over India, its light had been veiled. All the plain of India 
from the mouth of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges was a shallow waste of shin- 
ing water that night, out of which rose temples and palaces, mounds and hills, black 
with people. Every minaret was a clustering mass of people, who fell one by one into 
the turbid waters, as heat and terror overcame them. The whole land seemed a-wail- 
ing, and suddenly there swept a shadow across that furnace of despair, and a breath of 
cold wind, and a gathering of clouds, out of the cooling air. Men looking up, near 
blinded, at the star, saw that a black disc was creeping across the light. It was the 
Moon, coming between the star and the Earth. And even as men cried to God at this 
respite, out of the East with a strange inexplicable swiftness sprang the Sun. And then 
star, Sun, and Moon rushed together across the heavens. 

So it was that presently to the European watchers star and Sun rose close upon 
each other, drove headlong for a space and then slower, and at last came to rest, star 
and Sun merged into one glare of flame at the zenith of the sky. The Moon no longer 
eclipsed the star but was lost to sight in the brilliance of the sky. And though those who 
were still alive regarded it for the most part with that dull stupidity that hunger, fa- 
tigue, heat and despair engender, there were still men who could perceive the meaning 
of these signs. Star and Earth had been at their nearest, had swung about one another, 
and the star had passed. Already it was receding, swifter and swifter, in the last stage of 
its headlong journey downward into the Sun. 

And then the clouds gathered, blotting out the vision of the sky, the thunder and 
lightning wove a garment round the world; all over the Earth was such a downpour of 
rain as men had never before seen, and where the volcanoes flared red against the cloud 
canopy there descended torrents of mud. Everywhere the waters were pouring off the 
land, leaving mud-silted ruins, and the Earth littered like a storm-worn beach with all 
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that had floated, and the dead bodies of the men and brutes, its children. For days the 
water streamed off the land, sweeping away soil and trees and houses in the way, and 
piling huge dykes and scooping out titanic gullies over the countryside. Those were the 
days of darkness that followed the star and the heat. All through them, and for many 
weeks and months, the earthquakes continued. 

But the star had passed, and men, hunger-driven and gathering courage only 
slowly, might creep back to their ruined cities, buried granaries, and sodden fields. 
Such few ships as had escaped the storms of that time came stunned and shattered and 
sounding their way cautiously through the new marks and shoals of once familiar 
ports. And as the storms subsided men perceived that everywhere the days were hotter 
than of yore, and the Sun larger, and the Moon, shrunk to a third of its former size, 
took now fourscore days between its new and new. 

But of the new brotherhood that grew presently among men, of the saving of laws 
and books and machines, of the strange change that had come over Iceland and Green- 
land and the shores of Baffin’s Bay, so that the sailors coming there presently found 
them green and gracious, and could scarce believe their eyes, this story does not tell. 
Nor of the movement of mankind, now that the Earth was hotter, northward and 
southward towards the poles of the Earth. It concerns itself only with the coming and 
the passing of the star. 

The Martian astronomers—for there are astronomers on Mars, although they are 
very different beings from men—vwere naturally profoundly interested by these things. 
They saw them from their own standpoint of course. “Considering the mass and tem- 
perature of the missile that was flung through our solar system into the Sun,” one 
wrote, “it is astonishing what a little damage the Earth, which it missed so narrowly, 
has sustained. All the familiar continental markings and the masses of the seas remain 
intact, and indeed the only difference seems to be a shrinkage of the white discoloura- 
tion (supposed to be frozen water) round either pole.” Which only shows how small 
the vastest of human catastrophes may seem at a distance of a few million miles. 
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ne by one the pale stars in the sky overhead had twinkled fainter and gone out. 

One by one those flaming lights had dimmed and darkened. One by one they had 
vanished forever, and in their places had come patches of ink that blotted out immense 
areas of a sky once luminous with stars. 

Years had passed; centuries had fled backward; the accumulating thousands had 
turned into millions, and they, too, had faded into the oblivion of eternity. The earth 
had disappeared. The sun had cooled and hardened, and had dissolved into the dust of 
its grave. The solar system and innumerable other systems had broken up and van- 
ished, and their fragments had swelled the clouds of dust which were engulfing the 
entire universe. In the billions of years which had passed, sweeping everything on to- 
ward the gathering doom, the huge bodies, once countless, that had dotted the sky and 
hurtled through unmeasurable immensities of space had lessened in number and disin- 
tegrated until the black pall of the sky was broken only at rare intervals by dim spots of 
light—light ever growing paler and darker. 

No one knew when the dust had begun to gather, but far back in the forgotten 
dawn of time the dead worlds had vanished, unremembered and un-mourned. 

Those were the nuclei of the dust. Those were the progenitors of the universal 
dissolution which now approached its completion. Those were the stars which had first 
burned out, died, and wasted away in myriads of atoms. Those were the mushroom 
growths which had first passed into nothingness in a puff of dust. 

Slowly the faint wisps had gathered into clouds, the clouds into seas, and the seas 
into monstrous oceans of gently heaving dust, dust that drifted from dead and dying 
worlds, from interstellar collisions of plunging stars, from rushing meteors and 
streaming comets which flamed from the void and hurtled into the abyss. 
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The dust had spread and spread. The dim luminosity of the heavens had become 
fainter as great blots of blade appeared far in the outer depths of Space. In all the mil- 
lions and billions and trillions of years that had fled into the past, the cosmic dust had 
been gathering, and the starry horde had been dwindling. There was a time when the 
universe consisted of hundreds of millions of stars, planets, and suns; but they were 
ephemeral as life or dreams, and they faded and vanished, one by one. 

The smaller worlds were obliterated first, then the larger, and so in ever-ascend- 
ing steps to the unchecked giants which roared their fury and blazed their whiteness 
through the conquering dust and the realms of night. Never did the Cosmic Dust cease 
its hellish and relentless war on the universe; it choked the little aerolites; it swallowed 
the helpless satellites; it swirled around the leaping comets that rocketed from one 
black end of the universe to the other, flaming their trailing splendor, tearing paths of 
wild adventure through horizonless infinitudes the dust already ruled; it clawed at the 
planets and sucked their very being; it washed, hateful and brooding, about the mon- 
archs and plucked at their lands and deserts. 

Thicker, thicker, always thicker grew the Cosmic Dust, until the giants no longer 
could watch each other’s gyres far across the void. Instead, they thundered through 
the waste, lonely, despairing, and lost. In solitary grandeur they burned their brilliant 
beauty. In solitary defeat and death they disappeared. 

Of all the stars in all the countless host that once had spotted the heavens, there 
remained only Antares. Antares, immensest of the stars, alone was left, the last body in 
the universe, inhabited by the last race ever to have consciousness, ever to live. That 
race, in hopeless compassion, had watched the darkening skies and had counted with 
miserly care the stars which resisted. Every one that twinkled out wrenched their 
hearts; every one that ceased to struggle and was swallowed by the tides of dust added a 
new strain to the national anthem, that indescribable melody, that infinitely somber 
paean of doom which tolled a solemn harmony in every heart of the dying race. The 
dwellers had built a great crystal dome around their world in order to keep out the dust 
and to keep in the atmosphere, and under this dome the watchers kept their silent sen- 
tinel. The shadows had swept in faster and faster from the farther realms of darkness, 
engulfing more rapidly the last of the stars. The astronomers’ task had become easier, 
but the saddest on .Antares: that of watching Death and Oblivion spread a pall of 
blackness over all that was, all that would be. 

The last star, Mira, second only to Antares, had shone frostily pale, twinkled 
more darkly—and vanished. There was nothing in all Space except an illimitable ex- 
panse of dust that stretched on and on in every direction; only this, and Antares. No 
longer did the astronomers watch the heavens to glimpse again that dying star before it 
succumbed. No longer did they scan the upper reaches— everywhere swirled the dust, 
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enshrouding Space with a choking blackness. Once there had been sown through the 
abyss a multitude of morbidly beautiful stars, whitely shining, wan—now there was 
none. Once there had been light in the sky—now there was none. Once there had been 
a dim phosphorescence in the vault—now it was a heavy-hanging pall of ebony, a ray- 
less realm of gloom, a smothering thing of blackness eternal and infinite. 


Cl e meet again in this Hall of the Mist, not in the hope that a remedy has been 
W found, but that we find how best it is fitting that we die. We meet, not in the 

vain hope that we may control the dust, but in the hope that we may triumph even as 

we are obliterated. We can not win the struggle, save in meeting our death heroically.” 

The speaker paused. All around him towered a hall of Space rampant. Far above 
spread a vague roof whose flowing sides melted into the lost and dreamy distances, a 
roof supported by unseen walls and by the mighty pillars which rolled upward at long 
intervals from the smoothly marbled floor. A faint haze seemed always to be hanging in 
the air because of the measureless lengths of that architectural colossus. Dim in the 
distance, the speaker reclined on a metal dais raised above the sea of beings in front of 
him. But he was not, in reality, a speaker, nor was he a being such as those which had 
inhabited the world called Earth. 

Evolution, because of the unusual conditions on Antares, had proceeded along 
lines utterly different from those followed on the various bodies which had dotted the 
heavens when the deep was sprinkled with stars in the years now gone. Antares was the 
hugest sun that had leaped from the primeval chaos. When it cooled, it cooled far more 
slowly than the others, and when life once began it was assured of an existence not of 
thousands, not of millions, but of billions of years. 

That life, when it began, had passed from the simple forms to the age of land jug- 
gernauts, and so by steps on and on up the scale. The civilizations of other worlds had 
reached their apex and the worlds themselves become cold and lifeless at the time when 
the mighty civilization of Antares was beginning. The star had then passed through a 
period of warfare until such terrific and fearful scourges of destruction were produced 
that in the Two Days War seven billion of the eight and one-half billion inhabitants 
were slaughtered. Those two days of carnage ended war for eons. 

From then on, the golden age began. The minds of the people of Antares became 
bigger and bigger, their bodies proportionately smaller, until the cycle eventually was 
completed. Every being in front of the speaker was a monstrous heap of black viscidity, 
each mass an enormous brain, a sexless thing that lived for Thought. Long ago it had 
been discovered that life could be created artificially in tissue formed in the laborato- 
ries of the chemists.. Sex was thus destroyed, and the inhabitants no longer spent their 
time in taking care of families. Nearly all the countless hours that were saved were put 
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into scientific advance, with the result that the star leaped forward in an age of 
progress never paralleled. 

The beings, rapidly becoming Brains, found that by the extermination of the par- 
asites and bacteria on Antares, by changing their own organic structure, and by willing 
to live, they approached immortality. They discovered the secrets of Time and Space; 
they knew the extent of the universe, and how Space in its farther reaches became self- 
annihilating. They knew that life was self-created and controlled its own period of 
duration. They knew that when a life, tired of existence, killed itself, it was dead forev- 
er; it could not live again, for death was the final chemical change of life. 

These were the shapes that spread in the vast sea before the speaker. They were 
shapes because they could assume any form they wished. Their all-powerful minds had 
complete control of that which was themselves. When the Brains were desirous of trav- 
eling, they relaxed from their usual semi-rigidity and flowed from place to place like a 
stream of ink rushing down a hill; when they were tired, they flattened into disks; 
when expounding their thoughts, they became towering pillars of rigid ooze; and when 
lost in abstraction, or in a pleasurable contemplation of the unbounded worlds created 
in their minds, within which they often wandered, they resembled huge, dormant balls. 

From the speaker himself had come no sound although he had imparted his 
thoughts to his sentient assembly. The thoughts of the Brains, when their minds per- 
mitted, emanated to those about them instantly, like electric waves. Antares was a 
world of unbroken silence. 

The Great Brain’s thoughts continued to flow out. “Long ago, the approaching 
doom became known to us all. We could do nothing. It does not matter greatly, of 
course, for existence is a useless tiling which benefits no one. But nevertheless, at that 
meeting in an unremembered year, we asked those who were willing to try to think of 
some possible way of saving our own star, at least, if not the others. There was no re- 
ward offered, for there was no reward adequate. All that the Brain would receive would 
be glory as one of the greatest which has ever been produced. The rest of us, too, 
would receive only the effects of that glory in the knowledge that we had conquered 
Fate, hitherto, and still, considered inexorable; we would derive pleasure only from 
the fact that we, self-creating and all but supreme, had made ourselves supreme by 
conquering the most powerful menace which has ever attacked life, time, and the uni- 
verse: the Cosmic Dust. 

“Our most intelligent Brains have been thinking on this one subject for untold 
millions of years. They have excluded from their thoughts everything except the ques- 
tion: How can the dust be checked? They have produced innumerable plans which 
have been tested thoroughly. All have failed. We have hurled into the void uncontrol- 
lable bolts of lightning, interplanetary sheets of flame, in the hope that we might fuse 
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masses of the dust into new, incandescent worlds. We have anchored huge magnets 
throughout Space, hoping to attract the dust, which is faintly magnetic, and thus to 
solidify it or clear much of it from the waste. We have caused fearful disturbances by 
exploding our most powerful compounds in the realms about us, hoping to set the dust 
so violently in motion that the chaos would become tempestuous with the storms of 
creation. With our rays of annihilation, we have blasted billion-mile paths through the 
ceaselessly surging dust. We have destroyed the life on Betelgeuse and rooted there 
titanic developers of vacua, sprawling, whirring machines to suck the dust from Space 
and heap it up on that star. We have liberated enormous quantities of gas, lit them, and 
sent the hot and furious fires madly flashing through the affrighted dust. In our des- 
peration, we have even asked for the aid of the Ether-Eaters. Yes, we have in finality 
exercised our WillPower to sweep back the rolling billows! In vain! What has been 
accomplished? The dust has retreated for a moment, has paused—and has welled on- 
ward. It has returned silently triumphant, and it has again hung its pall of blackness 
over a fear-haunted, nightmare-ridden Space.” 

Swelling in soundless sorrow through the Hall of the Mist rose the racing 
thoughts of the Great Brain. “Our chemists with a bitter doggedness never before dis- 
played have devoted their time to the production of Super-Brains, in the hope of mak- 
ing one which could defeat the Cosmic Dust. They have changed the chemicals used in 
our genesis; they have experimented with molds and forms; they have tried every re- 
source. With what result? There have come forth raging monstrosities, mad abomina- 
tions, satanic horrors and ravenous foul things howling wildly the nameless and inde- 
scribable phantoms that thronged their minds. We have killed them in order to save 
ourselves. And the Dust has pushed onward! We have appealed to every living Brain to 
help us. We appealed, in the forgotten, dream-veiled centuries, for aid in any form. 
From time to time we have been offered plans, which for a while have made terrific 
inroads on the Dust, but plans which have always failed. 

“The triumph of the Cosmic Dust has almost come. There is so little time left us 
that our efforts now must inevitably be futile. But today, in the hope that some Brain, 
either of the old ones or of the gigantic new ones, has discovered a possibility not yet 
tried, we have called this conference, the first in more than twelve thousand years.” 


he tense, alert silence of the hall relaxed and became soft when the thoughts of the 

Great Brain had stopped flowing. The electric waves which had filled the vast 
Hall of the Mist sank, and for a long time a strange tranquillity brooded there. But the 
mass was never still; the sea in front of the dais rippled and billowed from time to time 
as waves of thought passed through it. Yet no Brain offered to speak, and the seething 
expanse, as the minutes crept by, again became quiet. 
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In a thin column on the dais, rising high into the air, swayed the Great Brain; 
again and again it swept its glance around the hall, peering among the rolling, heaving 
shapes in the hope of finding somewhere in those thousands one which could offer a 
suggestion. But the minutes passed, and time lengthened, with no response; and the 
sadness of the fixed and changeless end crept across the last race. And the Brains, 
wrapped in their meditation, saw the Dust pushing at the glass shell of Antares with 
triumphant mockery. 

The Great Brain had expected no reply, since for centuries it had been considered 
futile to combat the Dust; and so, when its expectation, though not its wish, was ful- 
filled, it relaxed and dropped, the signal that the meeting was over. 

But the motion had scarcely been completed, when from deep within the center of 
the sea there came a violent heave; in a moment, a section collected itself and rushed 
together; like a waterspout it swished upward and went streaming toward the roof until 
it swayed thin and tenuous as a column of smoke, the top of the Brain peering down 
from the dimness of the upper hall. 

“T have found an infallible plan! The Red Brain has conquered the Cosmic Dust!” 

A terrific tenseness leaped upon the Brains, numbed by the cry that wavered in 
silence down the Hall of the Mist into the empty and dreamless tomb of the farther 
marble. The Great Brain, hardly relaxed, rose again. And with a curious whirling mo- 
tion the assembled horde suddenly revolved. Immediately, the Red Brain hung upward 
from the middle of a sea which had become an amphitheater in arrangement, all Brains 
looking toward the center. A suppressed expectancy and hope electrified the air. 

The Red Brain was one of the later creations of the chemists, and had come forth 
during the experiments to produce more perfect Brains. Previously, they had all been 
black; but, perhaps because of impurities in the chemicals, this one had evolved in an 
extremely dark, dull-red color. It was regarded with wonder by its companions, and 
more so when they found that many of its thoughts could not be grasped by them. 
What it allowed the others to know of what passed within it was to a large extent in- 
comprehensible. No one knew how to judge the Red Brain, but much had been expect- 
ed from it. 

Thus, when the Red Brain sent forth its announcement, the others formed a huge 
circle around, their minds passive and open for the explanation. Thus they lay, silent, 
while awaiting the discovery. And thus they reclined, completely unprepared for what 
followed. 

For, as the Red Brain hung in the air, it began a slow but restless swaying; and as it 
swayed, its thoughts poured out in a rhythmic chant. High above them it towered, a 
smooth, slender column, whose lofty end was moving ever faster and faster while ner- 
vous shudders rippled up and down its length. And the alien chant . became stronger, 
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stronger, until it changed into a wild and dithyrambic paean to the beauty of the past, 
to the glory of the present, to the splendor of the future. And the lay became a moan- 
ing praise, an exaltation; a strain of furious joy ran through it, a repetition of, “The 
Red Brain has conquered the Dust. Others have failed, but he has not. Play the nation- 
al anthem in honor of the Red Brain, for he has triumphed. Place him at your head, for 
he has conquered the Dust. Exalt him who has proved himself the greatest of all. Wor- 
ship him who is greater than Antares, greater than the Cosmic Dust, greater than the 
Universe.” 

Abruptly it stopped. The puzzled Brains looked up. The .Red Brain had ceased its 
nodding motion for a moment, and had closed its thoughts to them. But along its en- 
tire length it began a gyratory spinning, until it whirled at an incredible speed. Some- 
thing antagonistic suddenly emanated from it. And before the Brains could grasp the 
situation, before they could protect themselves by closing their minds, the will-impuls- 
es of the Red Brain, laden with hatred and death, were throbbing about them and en- 
tering their open minds. Like a whirlwind spun the Red Brain, hurtling forth its hate. 
Like halfinflated balloons the other Brains had lain around it; like cooling glass bub- 
bles they tautened for a second; and like pricked balloons, as their thoughts and thus 
their lives were annihilated, since Thought was Life, they fattened, instantaneously 
dissolving into pools of evanescent slime. By tens and by hundreds they sank, de- 
stroyed by the sweeping, unchecked thoughts of the Red Brain which filled the hall; by 
groups, by sections, by paths around the whole circle fell the doomed Brains in that 
single moment of carelessness, while pools of thick ink collected, flowed together, 
crept onward, and became rivers of pitch rushing down the marble floor with a soft, 
silken swish. 

The hope of the universe had lain with the Red Brain. 

And the Red Brain was mad. 
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wish now that I’d never seen Fessenden’s damnable experiment! I wish my cursed 
I curiosity had never taken me into his laboratory that night, to witness the thing that 
destroyed my peace of mind for ever and made me for the rest of my life a somber and 
soul-sick man. 

Arnold Fessenden was the greatest scientist this planet ever produced—and the 
evilest. I Azow! I’d have told about it before, but I knew that I wouldn’t be believed. 
He assured me of that himself, grinning with sardonic mirth at me, that night he 
showed me what I’d like to forget. 

It was a dark, wet, windy night in late October when I climbed the porch of Fes- 
senden’s big stone house near the campus, and rang the bell. He lived there quite alone 
now, I knew. Even his housekeeper had finally declared that she couldn’t stand his 
queer ways any longer. 

He came to the door himself. His big, powerful figure bulking against the dimly 
lit hall inside, he stared out at me and said, “Oh, it’s you, Bradley. What do you want?” 

I told him, “That’s a poor way to receive guests. I just came over to gab a little— 
haven’t seen you around the campus lately.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said, I’m sorry, Bradley—I haven’t had many guests 
of late. Come on in,” 

I went in and sat down in the slovenly-looking living-room. Fessenden sat in a 
chair and looked across at me with a queer mocking light in his piercing black eyes, 
and a sardonic smile on his flat, strong face. 

I said, “Fessenden, why haven’t you shown up at any of the faculty meetings late- 
ly? They tell me you’ve been letting a substitute take care of all your lecture courses, 
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Fessenden looked at me with that mocking smile and said, “What I like about you, 
Bradley, is that you’re so transparent. You’ve heard everyone around the campus say- 
ing that I’ve got a little crazy, so you’ve come over to see for yourself.” 

“No, that’s not so,” I protested. “It’s true that a good many people have been 
ridiculing those radical astrophysical theories you propounded, and that some of them 
think you’re more than a little eccentric. But that means nothing to me. I know very 
well that whenever a man proposes something new, everyone at first thinks he’s a little 
crazy.” 

I continued earnestly, “You know I’m only a foot soldier in the ranks of science 
myself—a poor devil of an instructor. Nevertheless, I’ve always recognized you as a 
great pioneer. I’ve been wondering a lot just what you’ve been working on here so in- 
tensively, and I’m honestly hoping you’ ll tell me something about it. But whether you 
do or not, you have my admiration and sympathy.” 

Fessenden’s smile deepened. He told me, “Bradley, if you expect me to be grateful 
for your sympathy, you’re wrong. I’m not. I have been called cold and unfeeling, and 
that is just what I want to be. The gabbling of the fools who have been ridiculing me 
does not disturb me, and means no more to me than does your sympathy.” 

My face must have fallen a little. Fessenden laughed. 

“T’m glad that is clear to you,” he said. “But now that it is, let me tell you that I 
have decided that I w// show you what I am doing, after all. I’1l show you die greatest 
experiment which any scientist on earth has ever conducted.” 

I said, in surprize, “If you feel no more friendliness for me than you say, I don’t 
see why you should.” 

He shrugged mockingly. “Because, unfortunately, I am still an ordinary human 
being at bottom, Bradley. As such, I have a certain ineradicable amount of exhibition- 
ism in me which, deplore it as I may, persists and makes me want to show at least some- 
body what I have done.” He laughed. “Just like any small boy who has built his first 
kite and wants somebody to see it. I recognize the folly of this, I am amused by it, but I 
can’t wholly eliminate it from my make-up. 

“Well, why not indulge this irrational desire for applause by demonstrating to you 
what I’ve done? You do not have enough intelligence to comprehend it all, of course. 
Still, you will be an auditor, an audience, and I shall satisfy this itch of mine to let 
someone know what I’ve accomplished.” 

I said quickly, “I promise that Ill keep everything you tell me absolutely confi- 
dential.” 

Fessenden roared with laughter. “You needn’t promise that. For all I care, you can 
go out and tell the whole world what you see here. Only, if you do, they’ll call you a 
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madman and very likely confine you in an institution. By all means go ahead and tell 
them, if you want to.” 


e was still chuckling as he rose to his feet. “It’s back in my laboratory, Bradley.” 
Nf “But what is it, anyway?” I asked doubrfully. “What have you done?” 

“T’ve created a universe,” Fessenden told me. 

I said impatiently, “That’s a grandiose metaphor, but just what does it mean?” 

“Tt’s not a metaphor at all,” Fessenden said blandly. “I mean literally that I have 
created a universe in my laboratory, a universe that has millions of suns, tens of mil- 
lions of worlds.” 

I was silent. I was trying to avoid his eyes, to hide my disappointment from him. 

Fessenden chuckled. “A minute ago,” he said, “you were condemning the rest of 
the university for thinking me insane. Now you’re thinking exactly the same thing, 
aren’t you?—wondering how you can get out of this crazy Fessenden’s house with 
good grace?” 

He added, grinning sardonically, “Come along to the laboratory, Bradley, and see 
for yourself.” 

I followed his tall, powerful figure along the corridor. I did think now that his 
isolation and the ridicule his radical theories had evoked must have touched his mind. 
But still he must have something to show me, and I was eager to see what it was. 

The laboratory was a long, stone-walled room whose walls were crowded with 
shelves of chemical and physical apparatus, and whose comers held great electrical 
mechanisms. Much of the equipment I saw was strange to my eyes. Then my gaze fas- 
tened on the thing at the center of the laboratory. 

It consisted of two twelve-foot metal disks with grid-like surfaces, one on the 
floor and one on the ceiling directly over the other. They were connected by cables to 
the electrical machinery, and their grid-like surfaces shone faintly with wan blue light 
or force. 

Between the two disks, Hoating unsupported in the air, hung a cloud of tiny sparks 
of light. It looked like a swarm of minute golden bees, countless in number, and the 
swarm was lenticular in shape. Mounted near this weird thing were several instruments 
that looked a little like telescopes, though unfamiliar in design. They seemed to be 
trained upon that thick little cloud of shining sparks. 

Fessenden walked over to the thing and motioned calmly toward the blue-glowing 
disks in floor and ceiling. “These disks, Bradley, neutralize all the ordinary gravita- 
tional forces of earth in the space between them.” 

“What?” I cried, astonished. I stepped forward, was about to thrust my hand be- 
tween the two disks to test the assertion. But Fessenden held me bade. 
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“Don’t try that,” he warned. “The human body is accustomed to earth’s gravita- 
tion, and is inwardly braced against it. If you were to step between those disks, out of 
earth’s gravitation, your body would explode from its own inward pressure, just as a 
deep-sea fish will explode when it is suddenly brought up from the tremendous pres- 
sures of its usual depths to the surface.” 

Fessenden added, gesturing to the foating swarm of sparks between the disks, “It 
was necessary that this should be outside earth’s gravitational influences. For this is the 
universe I have created.” 

I stared from him to the shining swarm, and then back again to his dark, amused 
face. “Those little flecks of light—a universe.?” 

“Just that,” he assured me. “Look closer at them, Bradley.” 

I looked closer, and I felt a weird chill creeping over me. Those points of light 
were so infinitesimal that I could barely distinguish them one from another, and I 
knew there must be millions of them in this thick swarm. Yet there were some oddly 
familiar features about them. 

Some of the tiny sparks were blazing white in color, others smoky red, others 
golden yellow. The colors of suns in our own universe! Some of them were in double or 
triple groups, and here and there were clusters of them that contained thousands. And 
here and there, too, were little glowing patches that looked like tiny nebulae, and 
crawling sparks with tails of light like Lilliputian comets, just as the floating sparks 
looked like tiny suns. 

Those sparks were tiny suns! I knew it, beyond doubt, even while my brain fought 
against the knowledge and called it impossible. I knew that I was looking at a minia- 
ture universe, one on a scale many billions of times smaller than our own universe, yet 
one that was comparatively as large in extent as our own. A little microcosm, floating 
here in Fessenden’s laboratory. 


F essenden’s eyes had been following my stupefied change of expression. He said 
calmly, “Yes, Bradley, it is true. That is a tiny, self-sustaining universe, with its 
own suns, nebulae and worlds. Everything in it, down to the atoms which compose it, is 
infinitely smaller in scale than our own. But it is a real universe, like our own.” 

“And you say you created this.?” I gasped. 

Fessenden nodded. “Yes, I did. After many failures, I succeeded in bringing that 
universe into being only a few weeks ago. I have been experimenting with it ever 
since.” 

His black eyes flashed a little. “Didn’t I tell you that it was the greatest experi- 
ment any scientist had ever conducted.? “Think of what I am able to do—I can con- 
duct my astrophysical and other experiments on a cosmic scale. I can change or de- 
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stroy suns and nebulae at will, with the instruments I devised, can observe the minutest 
details of that tiny universe through my super-magnifying telescopes. I can make ob- 
servations with a universe itself as my subject.” 

I said in amazement, “But how did you make it—start it.?” 

Fessenden shrugged. “How did our own universe start, Bradley.? As a vast cloud 
of glowing gas that filled all space. “The mutual attraction of the cloud’s particles drew 
them together, so that the cloud condensed into huge nebulas. “The nebulas further 
condensed into suns, which by tidal attraction and occasional collision, threw off mat- 
ter that formed into circling worlds. 

“Well, I started this tiny universe just like that. I filled the non-gravitational 
space between these disks with a cloud of glowing gas, whose atoms were infinitely 
tinier than our atoms because I had contracted their electronic orbits. “Then all I had 
to do was watch while the same inevitable natural process that eons ago formed our 
universe, formed this little microcosm. 

“I watched as the gas condensed into tiny nebulae. I saw those little nebulae con- 
dense further into miniature suns, just as in our own cosmos long ago. And I saw those 
suns, as their random wanderings brought them close to one another, throw off worlds. 

“Millions on millions of tiny worlds, here in this little microcosm, Bradley! 
Worlds that I can change and tamper with and destroy at will, worlds with every con- 
ceivable kind of conditions, worlds whose life I can develop or wither as I wish. That is 
my experiment, Bradley!” 

“ ‘Whose /ife,” you say?” I repeated in a whisper. “On the tiny planets of this mi- 
crocosm—life?” 

“Of course,” said Fessenden. “Life always develops automatically on worlds 
where conditions are favorable, and usually in very much the same forms.” He reached 
toward one of the bulky, unfamiliar telescopic instruments. “Wait, and I shall find 
such a world for you, Bradley. I shall let you watch its life develop, for yourself.” 

He applied his eye to one of the lenses of the bulky telescope-instrument, focusing 
it upon that shining cloud of sparks; turning mobs, twisting, searching—until at last 
he straightened. 

“Now look, Bradley.” 

I put my eye to one of the lenses, looked into that cloud of floating sparks. There 
leaped into my vision, dazzling and gigantic, a huge white sun booming majestically 
through the darkness of space. Just one of those tiny sparks, seen through the super- 
magnifying instrument! 

Fessenden was beside me, gazing through the other lens of the instrument. His 
fingers were touching the focus knobs and he said calmly, “Keep watching. You'll see 
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the changes of ages in a few minutes of our time. For, of course, the time of this micro- 
cosm runs at an infinitely swifter rate than the time of our vaster universe.” 

As he shifted the focus of the instrument, my gaze seemed to leap toward that 
great sun. I made out two planets that circled it, at tremendous speed. A year of their 
time no more than a moment of ours! 

One of these planets was still partly molten, but the other was cooling, its vapor- 
envelope condensing. My vision leaped forward, in the telescope, until I seemed al- 
most standing on that cooling world. It was a wild, rocky planet, rain falling heavily 
on its surface from the cloudy sky, water collecting with unbelievable swiftness in seas. 

Green life came into being on that worlds, first along the shores of the warm, 
shallow seas, then creeping out and advancing over the land. Swiftly vegetation man- 
tled the globe. And now crawling animal life made its appearance as the ages ticked 
swiftly by. 

‘The animal life developed quickly. So rapid were the changes that my gaze could 
hardly follow them. Warring species of un human monsters passed and vanished. Tiny 
hordes of man-like animals began to throng here and there, to multiply with each 
passing moment 

I saw rude villages of huts spring on that world. The villages quickly became cities 
as that people developed in intelligence, age after microcosmic age; The cities towered 
higher each moment, great ships sailed upon the seas, ages of progress and develop- 
ment were run through before my eyes in tiny moments. 

I was shaking as I recoiled from the telescope. I cried, “This is all impossible—it 
can’t be real—“ 

Fessenden smiled. “Your expressions of stupefaction satisfy my egotistic desire for 
applause, Bradley. But I assure you that that tiny race and their world are quite real.” 
He chuckled. “No doubt that little folk think that they have reached such a pinnacle 
of power and knowledge that nothing can threaten them. We shall see now whether or 
not they are able to face a real danger.” 

He turned to a curious needle-like instrument and carefully trained it upon that 
part of the microcosm which held the tiny white spark that was the great sun of the 
world I had been watching. 


here was a tiny comet crawling through the swarm, some distance from that white 

sun. Fessenden touched a knob, and from the needle-like instrument a thin, al- 
most invisible filament of force crept into the microcosmic swarm of sparks and 
touched the little crawling comet. It seemed to veer a tiny bit aside. 

“Now watch,” said Fessenden with amused interest, “and we shall see just how 
great is the power of that little people.” 
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I did not understand, but I looked again with him through the telescope at the 
tiny world. By now, so swift its development in terms of our time, its cities had become 
even vaster and were roofed with glass-like shields. Huge aircraft Hashed above them. 

All seemed peace and progress on that world. Generation after generation ticked 
by as we watched. Then came a mad stir of movement, a wild scurrying about of the 
little folk, a swift change in the tempo of their life. A faint green light was now falling 
upon their planet, the baleful glow of a monster comet that was coming headlong to- 
ward it. 

I knew then that it was the tiny microcosmic comet whose course Fessenden had 
slightly altered. But in the telescope it was colossal, a huge orb dripping green light 
across the heavens as it rushed toward that world. Remorselessly it came on. 

Then that comet struck the planet, and I saw the doom of the little folk’s cities. 
The meteors that were the comet’s only solid substance shattered the glass-roofed 
cities to ruin. The poisonous gases that made up the rest of the comet veiled that whole 
world in a toxic cloud. 

The comet passed on as we watched, but its deadly gases had wiped away all life 
from that planet. It was still and brown and dead, now, a lifeless world circling its sun. 
The ruined cities melted swiftly down into decay and disappeared as we watched. 

Fessenden’s laugh rang in my ears as I stated in stunned horror. “You see—their 
knowledge was not enough to save them from the mere slight shifting of the comet’s 
course.” 

“You killed them—Skilled every soul on that world!” My voice throbbed with the 
horror that I felt. 

“Nonsense! It was just an experiment,” Fessenden said. “It’s no more murder than 
when a bacteriologist casually destroys germs he experiments with. Those little folk 
were millions of times smaller than any germ. But they and others like them on the 
countless worlds of this microcosm provide me with a subject for experimentation 
which no scientist has ever had before. Look at another world—here are two that in- 
terest me.” 

My vision in the telescope leaped to another sun, for Fessenden had shifted the 
focus. It was a yellow sun with four planets circling it. Two of them were airless 
worlds, but the other two bore different forms of life, one of them quite man-like, the 
other verging on the reptilian, each supreme on its own world. Both races had a certain 
amount of civilization, as was evident from the queer cities on their worlds. There was 
no contact or communication between them, for the two planets were widely separated 
from each other. 
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“Now I wonder,” Fessenden was saying interestedly, “just what the result would 
be if those two races were to come into contact with each other. Well, we’ll soon see,” 
he mused aloud, and reached again toward the needle-like instrument. 

Again a ghostly little thread of force stole into the microcosm. I saw its effects, 
through the telescope. One of those planets, beneath the impetus, began to change its 
orbit. It moved closer and closer toward the other inhabited world. Soon the two were 
so close together that they had formed an earth-moon system, revolving around a 
common center of gravity as they circled their sun. 

Soon, very soon, ships began to fly from one world to the other across the nar- 
rowed gulf. Communication had been established. And almost at once came war be- 
tween the two worlds, a conflict of the man-like and reptilian races. Cities were de- 
stroyed by flashes of fire in that war, great throngs went to death in battles of incredi- 
ble ferocity. The tide turned in favor of the reptilian race. Their invading hordes de- 
stroyed the last members of the man-like folk. Then it was all over. The reptilian race 
reigned supreme over both worlds. 

“T’m a little surprized—I thought the human race would have won out,” Fes- 
senden said interestedly. “Apparently they didn’t have the adaptability of the reptilian 
race.” 

I cried, “That little human people would have lived for generations in peace and 
happiness if you hadn’t brought that other world into contact with their own! Why 
didn’t you let them alone?” 

He said impatiently, “Don’t be a fool, Bradley. This is just a scientific experi- 
ment—those ephemeral little races and their tiny worlds are merely a subject for 
study.” And he added, “Why, for days I’ve been observing and changing and tamper- 
ing with these microcosmic worlds, just to see the reactions of their peoples to different 
stimuli and dangers. I’ve learned things from them that you’d never dream. Watch— 
T’ll show you others.” 


na stupefied trance I watched as Fessenden went on, taking my vision to world after 
| world, prodding and changing, observing the fall of empires and the crash of planets 
with keen, amused detachment. I saw worlds of beauty incredible and worlds of horror 
unthinkable—planet after planet, race after race, and all of them merely the play- 
things of the experimenting scientist beside me. 

Fessenden showed me a planet in the microcosm that was covered with wild forest 
in which dwelt little communities of hunting folk who chased the beasts of the forest. 
Generation after generation flashed by without change in their rude society—they 
were content to hunt and eat and love and die, without developing any higher civiliza- 
tion. 
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Then Fessenden turned upon that little world a tiny ray that altered its chemical 
stability. Beneath the influence of chemical changes, the plant life of that world began 
to unfold in weird hypertrophy, began to develop mobility, to change into great, root- 
less plant-things that soon fell upon and killed the animals. The communities of 
hunters battled valiantly for a few generations against the moving plant hordes, but in 
the end they all succumbed, and that world was covered only with restlessly moving 
plant life. 

And Fessenden brought into our observation another world, planet of a sun out 
near the microcosm’s edge. It was a watery world, covered with oceans over all of its 
surface. And teeming life had developed in that planetary sea, into intelligent, scale- 
like people who had reared in the sea great submarine dries whose spires lifted here and 
there above the waters. 

Fessenden’s filament of force played upon that world, and the seas began to dwin- 
dle, the water molecules to fly off into space. And as the seas rapidly shrank, for gener- 
ation after generation, more and more of that world became dry land and the seal-peo- 
ple had to desert many of their dries and retreat back with the waters. 

Very soon, as we watched, there was but one shallow sea remaining on that little 
world. And here were crowded the last of the seal-folk, and here they fought blindly 
with all manner of scientific devices to prevent the evaporation of this last refuge. But 
the remorseless process that Fessenden had started went on, and that last sea dried and 
disappeared also, and there was only a desert planet with the ruined wrecks of the dead 
seal-folk’s dries standing here and there as memorials of the vanished race. 

World after world my dazed eyes watched. I saw an icy planet that swung far out 
from its parent sun, and upon which was strange life adapted to the cold, bloodless 
little folk who had reared also a mighty civilization. Their weird palaces and cities rose 
amid the awful chasms of eternal ice, and it was evident that they were far advanced in 
scientific power. 

Fessenden reached and touched their sun with a tiny thread of force. And that sun 
blazed suddenly hotter and brighter, casting forth a quadrupled radiance. Its increased 
heat began to melt the ice-sheath of that far-swinging little world, and its people be- 
gan to perish from the unaccustomed warmth. 

We saw them frantically laboring for the next generation at a great work upon the 
side of their little world. Then its purpose became dear to us, for from that spot there 
projected a plume of fire and force whose rocket-like push moved their little planet 
suddenly outward. They were moving their world farther from their sun to escape the 
increased warmth, and at a suitable distance they let it settle into a new orbit where it 
was as cold as before. And Fessenden laughed and applauded their ingenuity. 
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And there was a world whose crowded peoples were ruled by an oligarchy of living 
brains. Time after rime, each generation that passed, we saw the enslaved people revolt 
against the tyranny of the brains, and each time the weapons of their unhuman masters 
subdued them. 

Fessenden’s probing threads of force reached deep into the bowels of that little 
planet, and it rocked with terrific quakes that threw up vast masses of radioactive mate- 
rial from the interior. And a strange glowing plague seized the bodies of the people and 
also seized the brains, so that they began to rot and die. 

Swiftly the people were annihilated by that glowing rot, but the brains managed to 
contrive for themselves an antidote against the deadly infections, so that most of the 
brains survived. For a few generations the brains clung to existence, served now by 
machines of their own devising. But they must have made their mechanical servants 
too intelligent, for in time the machines rose against the brains and destroyed them. 
And later still, without any directing intelligence, the machines themselves came to 
wreck and vanished from that world. 

Dazed with horror, I watched as we viewed world after world of the microcosm, as 
Fessenden probed and changed and destroyed. And then there came into my view a 
world whose aching beauty brought tears to my eyes, a green and blossoming world 
whose people were human, but of a fineness and beauty far beyond our own humanity. 

Not upon their world were any towering cities or huge machines or swarming ve- 
hicles. Their civilization had reached a plane above crude material progress, and their 
planet was like a green and surpassingly lovely park. Here and there amid the flower- 
ing trees shimmered exquisite buildings, and through flowers and forests went white- 
robed noble men and beautiful women. And their knowledge had almost conquered 
death, since for many microcosmic generations they remained unchanged. 


watched that world through the telescope with my heart struck at the vision, and in 
I the peace and loveliness of that planet and its people I seemed to catch a glimpse of 
what humanity might aspire to in some unthinkably far future. And then I suddenly 
woke to the fact that Fessenden, beside me, was reaching again toward the needle-like 
instrument that loosed his tampering forces upon the microcosmic worlds. 
I broke then from my trance and cried out, horrified, “Fessenden, you can’t do 
anything to endanger shat world!” 
He smiled sardonically. “Of course I’m going to do something. I want to see 
whether that people have not become decadent in their peace and plenty—whether the 
science that brought them up to that level can save them now when real danger threat- 
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He chuckled as he sighted the needle-like thing. “A mere tiny thread of force— 
but it will cause their little sun to spin so fast that it will break up. Will that people 
have the resourcefulness to save themselves by flight to another sun? We shall soon 
see.” 

But I tore him away from the deadly instrument and sent him staggering bade 
across the laboratory with a wild thrust. 

“No!” I cried. “’These worlds and peoples that you experiment with and endan- 
ger and destroy—they’re real! As real as ours, even though infinitely smaller. P'll not 
let you calmly vivisect and torment any more of them, out of your damnable scientific 
curiosity.” 

Fessenden’s black brows drew together in a cold fury and he rasped, “I see now 
how foolish it was to show my experiment to an unreasoning sentimentalist like you. 
But that microcosm is my experiment, my property, and [ll experiment with and de- 
stroy every world in it, if I please. Get away from that instrument.” 

“I won’t do it!” I shouted. “You’ve wreaked horror enough on those tiny planets 
with your inhuman experiments, subjecting those little races to agony and toil and 
death just to gratify your unholy curiosity. You’re not going to do it now with this little 
world!” 

Fessenden sprang straight at me, rage burning in his black eyes. His heavy fist 
descended on me and knocked me away from the instrument I held. 

I reeled back from that blow. And at that moment I heard a hoarse cry. Fessenden 
had tripped on one of the cables in his wild spring, and was toppling into the space 
between the two disks. 

His toppling body struck the microcosm squarely and it crashed around him in a 
broken shower of sparks. A universe wrecked in a second. At the same time, Fes- 
senden’s body exploded—it exploded into a bloated, torn thing of flesh, just as he had 
warned me any human body would do if it entered the area between the disks where 
there was no gravitation. 

The cable he had tripped over had jerked loose—and there was a flash of fire 
across the lower disk. In an instant, destroying blue electrical flames enveloped the 
disks and Fessenden’s body, and danced around the electrical machinery in the labora- 
tory with a sputtering, increasing roar. 

I turned and stumbled crazily out of the laboratory, out of the house into the wet 
and windy night. I heard a crackling roar behind me and the flickering light of the now 
flaming house shot past me as I staggered on, but I did not look back... 
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S o ended Fessenden and his great experiment. No one doubted but that the eccentric 
scientist had somehow set fire to the house and had perished in the blaze, and I said 
nothing to change that opinion. And very soon his end was no longer remembered, and 
Fessenden is now forgotten by everyone. By everyone, except me. 

I wish that I could forget too! But I can’t forget Fessenden and his microcosmic 
worlds, and because I can’t, my soul is sick and I have a shuddering, fearful wonder in 
me that will endure until I die, a black question to which I’ll never get an answer, and 
which torments me every time I look up at the night stars. 

And the question that quakes in my soul whenever I look up into the starry sky is 
this—is our own great universe nothing but a tiny microcosm, on some vaster scale? 
And in that vaster cosmos, is there a super-experimenter who regards our universe as 
nothing but an interesting experiment, and who smites us with disasters just to study 
our reactions for his own amusement? Is there a Fessenden up shere? 
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a“ | t’s the material,” said the old ship’s doctor—“the material plus the conditions— 
and, maybe,” he added slowly, “a third factor—yes, a third factor; but there, 
there ——“ He broke off his half-meditative sentence and began to charge his pipe. 

“Go on, doctor,” we said encouragingly, and with more than a little expectancy. 
We were in the smoke-room of the Sand-a-lea, running across the North Atlantic; and 
the doctor was a character. He concluded the charging of his pipe, and lit it; then set- 
tled himself, and began to express himself more fully. 

“The material,” he said with conviction, “is inevitably the medium of expression 
of the life-force—the fulcrum, as it were; lacking which it is unable to exert itself, or, 
indeed, to express itself in any form or fashion that would be intelligible or evident to 
us. So potent is the share of the material in the production of that thing which we name 
life, and so eager the life-force to express itself, that I am convinced it would, if given 
the right conditions, make itself manifest even through so hopeless seeming a medium 
as a simple block of sawn wood; for I tell you, gentlemen, the life-force is both as 
fiercely urgent and as indiscriminate as fire—the destructor; yet which some are now 
growing to consider the very essence of life rampant. There is a quaint seeming para- 
dox there,” he concluded, nodding his old grey head. 

“Yes, doctor,” I said. “In brief, your argument is that life is a thing, state, fact, or 
element, call it what you like, which requires the material through which to manifest 
itself, and that given the material, plus the conditions, the result is life. In other words, 
that life is an evolved product, manifested through matter and bred of conditions— 
eh?” 

“As we understand the word,” said the old doctor. “Though, mind you, there may 
be a third factor. But, in my heart, I believe that it is a matter of chemistry—condi- 
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tions and a suitable medium; but given the conditions, the brute is so almighty that it 
will seize upon anything through which to manifest itself. It is a force generated by 
conditions; but, nevertheless, this does not bring us one iota nearer to its explanation, 
any more than to the explanation of electricity or fire. They are, all three, of the outer 
forces—monsters of the void. Nothing we can do will create any one of them, our 
power is merely to be able, by providing the conditions, to make each one of them 
manifest to our physical senses. Am I clear?” 

“Yes, doctor, in a way, you are,” I said. “But I don’t agree with you, though I 
think I understand you. Electricity and fire are both what I might call natural things, 
but life is an abstract something—a kind of all-permeating wakefulness. Oh, I can’t 
explain it! Who could? But it s spiritual, not just a thing bred out of a condition, like 
fire, as you say, or electricity. It’s a horrible thought of yours. Life’s a kind of spiritual 
mystery ——“ 

“Easy, my boy!” said the old doctor, laughing gently to himself. “Or else I may be 
asking you to demonstrate the spiritual mystery of life of the limpet, or the crab, shall 
we say.” He grinned at me with ineffable perverseness. “Anyway,” he continued, “as I 
suppose you've all guessed, I’ve a yarn to tell you in support of my impression that life 
is no more a mystery or a miracle than fire or electricity. But, please to remember, gen- 
tlemen, that because we’ve succeeded in naming and making good use of these two 
forces, they’re just as much mysteries, fundamentally as ever. And, anyway, the thing 
I’m going to tell you won’t explain the mystery of life, but only give you one of my 
pegs on which I hang my feeling that life is as I have said, a force made manifest 
through conditions—that is to say, natural chemistry—and that it can take for its pur- 
pose and need, the most incredible and unlikely matter; for without matter it cannot 
come into existence—it cannot become manifest ——“ 

“I don’t agree with you, doctor,” I interrupted. “Your theory would destroy all 

belief in life after death. It would ——“ 
“Hush, sonny,” said the old man, with a quiet little smile of comprehension. 
“Hark to what I’ve to say first; and, anyway, what objection have you to material life 
after death? And if you object to a material framework, I would still have you remem- 
ber that I am speaking of life, as we understand the word in this our life. Now do be a 
quiet lad, or I’ll never be done: 

“Tt was when I was a young man, and that is a good many years ago, gentlemen. I 
had passed my examinations, but was so run down with overwork that it was decided 
that I had better take a trip to sea. I was by no means well off, and very glad in the end 
to secure a nominal post as doctor in the sailing passenger clipper running out to Chi- 
na. 
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“The name of the ship was the Bheospse, and soon after I had got all my gear 
aboard she cast off, and we dropped down the Thames, and next day were well away 
out in the Channel. 

“The captain’s name was Gannington, a very decent man, though quite illiterate. 
The first mate, Mr. Berlies, was a quiet, sternish, reserved man, very well-read. The 
second mate, Mr. Selvern, was, perhaps, by birth and upbringing, the most socially 
cultured of the three, but he lacked the stamina and indomitable pluck of the two oth- 
ers. He was more of a sensitive, and emotionally and even mentally, the most alert man 
of the three. 

“On our way out, we called at Madagascar, where we landed some of our passen- 
gers; then we ran eastward, meaning to call at North-West Cape; but about a hundred 
degrees east we encountered very dreadful weather, which carried away all our sails, 
and sprung the jibboom and foret’gallantmast. 

“The storm carried us northward for several hundred miles, and when it dropped 
us finally, we found ourselves in a very bad state. The ship had been strained, and had 
taken some three feet of water through her seams; the maintopmast had been sprung, 
in addition to the jibboom and foret’gallantmast, two of our boats had gone, as also one 
of the pigstys, with three fine pigs, these latter having been washed overboard but some 
half-hour before the wind began to ease, which it did very quickly, though a very ugly 
sea ran for some hours after. 

“The wind left us just before dark, and when morning came it brought splendid 
weather—a calm, mildly undulating sea, and a brilliant sun, with no wind. It showed 
us also that we were not alone, for about two miles away to the westward was another 
vessel, which Mr. Selvern, the second mate, pointed out to me. 

“°That’s a pretty rum-looking, packet, doctor,’ he said, and handed me his glass. 

“T looked through it at the other vessel, and saw what he meant; at least, I thought 
I did. 

“Yes, Mr. Selvern,’ I said. ‘She’s got a pretty old-fashioned look about her.’ 

“He laughed at me in his pleasant way. 

“It’s easy to see you’re not a sailor, doctor,” he remarked. “There’s a dozen rum 
things about her. She’s a derelict, and has been floating round, by the look of her, for 
many a score of years. Look at the shape of her counter, and the bows and cutwater. 
She’s as old as the hills, as you might say, and ought to have gone down to Davy Jones 
a good while ago. Look at the growths on her, and the thickness of her standing rig- 
ging; that’s all salt encrustations, I fancy, if you notice the white colour. She’s been a 
small barque; but, don’t you see, she’s not a yard left aloft. They’ve all dropped out of 
the slings; everything rotted away; wonder the standing rigging hasn’t gone, too. I 
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wish the old man would let us take the boat and have a look at her. She’d be well worth 
it.’ 

“There seemed little chance, however, of this, for all hands were turned to and 
kept hard at it all day long repairing the damage to the masts and gear; and this took a 
long while, as you may think. Part of the time I gave a hand heaving on one of the deck 
capstans, for the exercise was good for my liver. Old Captain Gannington approved, 
and I persuaded him to come along and try some of the same medicine, which he did; 
and we got very chummy over the job. 

“We got talking about the derelict, and he remarked how lucky we were not to 
have run full tilt on to her in the darkness, for she lay right away to leeward of us, ac- 
cording, to the way that we had been drifting in the storm. He also was of the opinion 
that she had a strange look about her, and that she was pretty old; but on this latter 
point he plainly had far less knowledge than the second mate, for he was, as I have 
said, an illiterate man, and knew nothing of seacraft beyond what experience had 
taught him. He lacked the book knowledge which the second mate had of vessels pre- 
vious to his day, which it appeared the derelict was. 

‘?She’s an old ‘un, doctor,’ was the extent of observations in this direction. 

“Yet, when I mentioned to him that it would be interesting to go aboard and give 
her a bit of an overhaul, he nodded his head as if the idea had been already in his mind 
and accorded with his own inclinations. 

“°When the work’s over, doctor,” he said. ‘Can’t spare the men now, ye know. Got 
to get all shipshape an’ ready as smart as we can. But, we'll take my gig, an’ go off in 
the second dog-watch. The glass is steady, an’ it’ll be a bit of gam for us.’ 

“That evening, after tea, the captain gave orders to clear the gig and get her over- 
board. The second mate was to come with us, and the skipper gave him word to see that 
two or three lamps were put into the boat, as it would soon fall dark. A little later we 
were pulling across the calmness of the sea with a crew of six at the oars, and making 
very good speed of it. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have detailed to you with great exactness all the facts, both 
big and little, so that you can follow step by step each incident in this extraordinary 
affair, and I want you now to pay the closest attention. I was sitting in the stern-sheets 
with the second mate and the captain, who was steering, and as we drew nearer and 
nearer to the stranger I studied her with an ever-growing attention, as, indeed, did 
Captain Gannington and the second mate. She was, as you know, to the west-ward of 
us, and the sunset was making a great flame of red light to the back of her, so that she 
showed a little blurred and indistinct by reason of the halation of the light, which al- 
most defeated the eye in any attempt to see her rotting spars and standing rigging, 
submerged, as they were, in the fiery glory of the sunset. 
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“Tt was because of this effect of the sunset that we had come quite close, compara- 
tively, to the derelict before we saw that she was all surrounded by a sort of curious 
scum, the colour of which was difficult to decide upon by reason of the red light that 
was in the atmosphere, but which afterwards we discovered to be brown. This scum 
spread all about the old vessel for many hundreds of yards in a huge, irregular patch, a 
great stretch of which reached out to the eastward, upon the starboard side of the boat 
some score or so fathoms away. 

“Queer stuff,’ said Captain Gannington, leaning to the side and looking over. 
‘Something in the cargo as ‘as gone rotten, and worked out through ‘er seams.’ 

“Look at her bows and stern,’ said the second mate. Just look at the growth on 
her! 

“There were, as he said, great clumpings of strange-looking sea-fungi under the 
bows and the short counter astern. From the stump of her jibboom and her cutwater 
great beards of rime and marine growths hung downward into the scum that held her 
in. Her blank starboard side was presented to us—all a dead, dirtyish white, streaked 
and mottled vaguely with dull masses of heavier colour. 

“°There’s a steam or haze rising off her,’ said the second mate, speaking again. 
‘You can see it against the light. It keeps coming and going. Look” 

“T saw then what he meant—a faint haze or steam, either suspended above the old 
vessel or rising from her. And Captain Gannington saw it also. 

“°Spontaneous combustion!” he exclaimed. ‘We'll ‘ave to watch when we lift the 
‘atches, ‘nless it’s some poor devil that’s got aboard of “er. But that ain’t likely.’ 

“We were now within a couple of hundred yards of the old derelict, and had en- 
tered into the brown scum. As it poured off the lifted oars I heard one of the men mut- 
ter to himself, ‘Dam’ treacle!’ And, indeed, it was not something unlike it. As the boat 
continued to forge nearer and nearer to the old ship the scum grew thicker and thicker, 
so that, at last, it perceptibly slowed us. 

“°Give way, lads! Put some beef to it!’ sang out Captain Gannington. And there- 
after there was no sound except the panting of the men and the faint, reiterated suck, 
suck of the sullen brown scum upon the oars as the boat was forced ahead. As we went, 
I was conscious of a peculiar smell in the evening air, and whilst I had no doubt that 
the puddling of the scum by the oars made it rise, I could give no name to it; yet, in a 
way, it was vaguely familiar. 

“We were now very close to the old vessel, and presently she was high about us 
against the dying light. The captain called out then to ‘in with the bow oars and stand 
by with the boat-hook,’ which was done. 
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“Aboard there! Ahoy! Aboard there! Ahoy! shouted Captain Gannington; but 
there came no answer, only the dull sound his voice going lost into the open sea, each 
time he sung out. 

“Ahoy! Aboard there! Ahoy! he shouted time after time, but there was only the 
weary silence of the old hulk that answered us; and, somehow as he shouted, the while 
that I stared up half expectantly at her, a queer little sense of oppression, that amount- 
ed almost to nervousness, came upon me. It passed, but I remember how I was sudden- 
ly aware that it was growing dark. Darkness comes fairly rapidly in the tropics, though 
not so quickly as many fiction writers seem to think; but it was not that the coming 
dusk had perceptibly deepened in that brief time of only a few moments, but rather 
that my nerves had made me suddenly a little hypersensitive. I mention my state par- 
ticularly, for I am not a nervy man normally, and my abrupt touch of nerves is signifi- 
cant, in the light of what happened. 

‘°There’s no one on board there!’ said Captain Gannington. ‘Give way, men!” For 
the boat’s crew had instinctively rested on their oars, as the captain hailed the old craft. 
The men gave way again; and then the second mate called out excitedly, ‘Why, look 
there, there’s our pigsty! See, it’s got Bheospse painted on the end. It’s drifted down 
here and the scum’s caught it. What a blessed wonder!” 

“Tt was, as he had said, our pigsty that had been washed overboard in the storm; 
and most extraordinary to come across it there. 

“We'll tow it off with us, when we go,” said the captain, and shouted to the crew 
to get down to their oars; for they were hardly moving the boat, because the scum was 
so thick, close in around the old ship, that it literally clogged the boat from moving. I 
remember that it struck me, in a half-conscious sort of way, as curious that the pigsty, 
containing our three dead pigs, had managed to drift in so far unaided, whilst we could 
scarcely manage to force the boat in, now that we had come right into the scum. But 
the thought passed from my mind, for so many things happened within the next few 
minutes. 

“The men managed to bring the boat in alongside, within a couple of feet of the 
derelict, and the man with the boat-hook hooked on. 

“Ave ye got ‘old there, forrard?’ asked Captain Gannington. 

“Yessir!” said the bowman; and as he spoke there came a queer noise of tearing. 

“°What’s that?’ asked the Captain. 

“It’s tore, sir. Tore clean away!’ said the man, and his tone showed that he had 
received something of a shock. 

“°Get a hold again, then!” said Captain Gannington irritably. “You don’t s’pose this 
packet was built yesterday! Shove the hook into the main chains’ The man did so gin- 
gerly, as you might say, for it seemed to me, in the growing dusk, that he put no strain 
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on to the hook, though, of course there was no need—you see the boat could not go 
very far of herself, in the stuff in which she was imbedded. I remember thinking this, 
also as I looked up at the bulging side of the old vessel. Then I heard Captain Gan- 
nington’s voice: 

“Lord, but she s old! An’ what a colour, doctor! She don’t half want paint, do 
she? Now then, somebody, one of them oars.’ An oar was passed to him, and he leant it 
up against the ancient, bulging side; then he paused, and called to the second mate to 
light a couple of the lamps, and stand by to pass them up, for darkness had settled 
down now upon the sea. 

“The second mate lit two of the lamps, and told one of the men to light a third, 
and keep it handy in the boat; then he stepped across, with a lamp in each hand, to 
where Captain Gannington stood by the oar against the side of the ship. 

“Now, my lad,’ said the captain to the man who had pulled stroke, ‘up with you, 
an’ we'll pass ye up the lamps.” 

“The man jumped to obey, caught the oar, and put his weight upon it; and as he 
did so, something seemed to give way a little. 

“Look!” cried out the second mate, and pointed, lamp in hand. ‘It’s sunk in!” 

“This was true. The oar had made quite an indentation into the bulging, some- 
what slimy side of the old vessel. 

“’Mould, I reckon,’ said Captain Gannington, bending towards the derelict to 
look. Then to the man: 

“°Up you go, my lad, and be smart! Don’t stand there waitin’!’ 

“At that the man, who had paused a moment as he felt the oar give beneath his 
weight began to shin’ up, and in a few seconds he was aboard, and leant out over the 
rail for the lamps. These were passed up to him, and the captain called to him to steady 
the oar. Then Captain Gannington went, calling to me to follow, and after me the 
second mate. 

“As the captain put his face over the rail, he gave a cry of astonishment. 

“Mould, by gum! Mould—tons of it. Good lord!” 

“As I heard him shout that I scrambled the more eagerly after him, and in a mo- 
ment or two I was able to see what he meant—everywhere that the light from the two 
lamps struck there was nothing but smooth great masses and surfaces of a dirty white 
coloured mould. I climbed over the rail, with the second mate close behind, and stood 
upon the mould covered decks. There might have been no planking beneath the 
mould, for all that our feet could feel. It gave under our tread with a spongy, puddingy 
feel. It covered the deck furniture of the old ship, so that the shape of each article and 
fitment was often no more than suggested through it. 
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“Captain Gannington snatched a lamp from the man and the second mate reached 
for the other. They held the lamps high, and we all stared. It was most extraordinary, 
and somehow most abominable. I can think of no other word, gentlemen, that so much 
describes the predominant feeling that affected me at the moment. 

“Good lord!’ said Captain Gannington several times. ‘Good lord!’ But neither the 
second mate nor the man said anything, and, for my part I just stared, and at the same 
time began to smell a little at the air, for there was a vague odour of something half 
familiar, that somehow brought to me a sense of half-known fright. 

“T turned this way and that, staring, as I have said. Here and there the mould was 
so heavy as to entirely disguise what lay beneath, converting the deck-fittings into in- 
distinguishable mounds of mould all dirty-white and blotched and veined with irregu- 
lar, dull, purplish markings. 

“There was a strange thing about the mould which Captain Gannington drew 
attention to—it was that our feet did not crush into it and break the surface, as might 
have been expected, but merely indented it. 

‘°Never seen nothin’ like it before! Never!’ said the captain after having stooped 
with his lamp to examine the mould under our feet. He stamped with his heel, and the 
mould gave out a dull, puddingy sound. He stooped again, with a quick movement, and 
stared, holding the lamp close to the deck. ‘Blest if it ain’t a reg’ lar skin to it!” 

“The second mate and the man and I all stooped and looked at it. The second 
mate progged it with his forefinger, and I remember I rapped it several times with my 
knuckles, listening to the dead sound it gave out, and noticing the close, firm texture 
of the mould. 

“Dough!” the second mate. ‘It’s just like blessed dough! Pouf!’ He stood up with a 
quick movement. ‘I could fancy it stinks a bit,” he said. 

“As he said this I knew, suddenly, what the familiar thing was in the vague odour 
that hung about us—it was that the smell had something animal-like in it; something 
of the same smell, only heavier, that you would smell in any place that is infested with 
mice. I began to look about with a sudden very real uneasiness. There might be vast 
numbers of hungry rats aboard. They might prove exceedingly dangerous, if in a starv- 
ing condition; yet, as you will understand, somehow I hesitated to put forward my idea 
as a reason for caution, it was too fanciful. 

“Captain Gannington had begun to go aft along the mould-covered main-deck 
with the second mate, each of them holding their lamps high up, so as to cast a good 
light about the vessel. I turned quickly and followed them, the man with me keeping 
close to my heels, and plainly uneasy. As we went, I became aware that there was a 
feeling of moisture in the air, and I remembered the slight mist, or smoke, above the 
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hulk, which had made Captain Gannington suggest spontaneous combustion in expla- 
nation. 

“And always, as we went, there was that vague, animal smell; suddenly I found 
myself wishing we were well away from the old vessel. 

“Abruptly, after a few paces, the captain stopped and pointed at a row of mould- 
hidden shapes on each side of the maindeck. ‘Guns,’ he said. “Been a privateer in the 
old days, I guess—maybe worse! We'll ‘ave a look below, doctor; there may be some- 
thing worth touchin’. She’s older than I thought. Mr. Selvern thinks she’s about two 
hundred years old; but I scarce think it.’ 

“We continued our way aft, and I remember that I found myself walking as lightly 
and gingerly as possible, as if I were subconsciously afraid of treading through the rot- 
ten, mould-hid decks. I think the others had a touch of the same feeling, from the way 
that they walked. Occasionally the soft stuff would grip our heels, releasing them with 
a little sullen suck. 

“The captain forged somewhat ahead of the second mate; and I know that the 
suggestion he had made himself, that perhaps there might be something below worth 
carrying away, had stimulated his imagination. The second mate was, however, begin- 
ning to feel somewhat the same way that I did; at least I have that impression. I think, 
if it had not been for what I might truly describe as Captain Gannington’s sturdy 
courage, we should all of us have just gone back over the side very soon, for there was 
most certainly an unwholesome feeling abroad that made one feel queerly lacking in 
pluck; and you will soon see that this feeling was justified. 

“Just as the captain reached the few mould-covered steps leading up on to the 
short half-poop, I was suddenly aware that the feeling of moisture in the air had grown 
very much more definite. It was perceptible now, intermittently, as a sort of thin, 
moist, fog-like vapour, that came and went oddly, and seemed to make the decks a lit- 
tle indistinct to the view, this time and that. Once an odd puff of it beat up suddenly 
from somewhere, and caught me in the face, carrying a queer, sickly, heavy odour with 
it that somehow frightened me strangely with a suggestion of a waiting and half-com- 
prehended danger. 

“We had followed Captain Gannington up the three mould covered steps, and 
now went slowly along the raised after-deck. By the mizzenmast Captain Gannington 
paused, and held his lantern near to it. ‘My word, mister,’ he said to the second mate, 
“it’s fair thickened up with mould! Why, I'll g’antee it’s close on four foot thick.’ He 
shone the light down to where it met the deck. ‘Good lord!” he said. ‘Look at the sea- 
lice on it!’ I stepped up, and it was as he had said; the sea-lice were thick upon it, some 
of them huge, not less than the size of large beetles, and all a clear, colourless shade, 
like water, except where there were little spots of grey on them. 
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“°T’ve never seen the like of them, ‘cept on a live cod,’ said Captain Gannington, 
in an extremely puzzled voice. ‘My word! But they’re whoppers!” Then he passed on; 
but a few paces farther aft he stopped again, and held his lamp near to the mould-hid- 
den deck. 

“Lord bless me, doctor,’ he called out, in a low voice, ‘did ye ever see the like of 
that? Why, it’s a foot long, if it’s a hinch!” 

“TI stooped over his shoulder, and saw what he meant; it was a clear, colourless 
creature about a foot long, and about eight inches high, with a curved back that was 
extraordinarily narrow. As we stared, all in a group, it gave a queer little fick, and was 
gone. 

“Jumped!” said the captain. ‘Well, if that ain’t a giant of all the sea-lice that ever 
I’ve seen. I guess it’s jumped twenty foot clear.’ He straightened his back, and 
scratched his head a moment, swinging the lantern this way and that with the other 
hand, and staring about us. ‘Wot are they doin’ aboard “ere?” he said. ‘You'll see ‘em— 
little things—on fat cod an’ such-like. I’m blowed, doctor, if I understand.’ 

“He held his lamp towards a big mound of the mould that occupied part of the 
after portion of the low poop-deck, a little foreside of where there came a two-foot 
high ‘break’ to a kind of second and loftier poop, that ran away aft to the taffrail. The 
mound was pretty big, several feet across, and more than a yard high. Captain Gan- 
nington walked up to it. 

“°T reck’n this’s the scuttle,’ he remarked, and gave it a heavy kick. The only re- 
sult was a deep indentation into the huge, whiteish hump of mould, as if he had driven 
his foot into a mass of some doughy substance. Yet I am not altogether correct in say- 
ing that this was the only result, for a certain other thing happened. From the place 
made by the captain’s foot there came a sudden gush of a purplish fluid, accompanied 
by a peculiar smell, that was, and was not, half familiar. Some of the mould-like sub- 
stance had stuck to the toe of the captain’s boot, and from this likewise there issued a 
sweat, as it were, of the same colour. 

“Well? said Captain Gannington, in surprise, and drew back his foot to make 
another kick at the hump of mould. But he paused at an exclamation from the second 
mate: 

“Don’t sir,’ said the second mate. 

“T glanced at him, and the light from Captain Gannington’s lamp showed me that 
his face had a bewildered, half-frightened look, as if he were suddenly and unexpect- 
edly half afraid of something, and as if his tongue had given away his sudden fright, 
without any intention on his part to speak. The captain also turned and stared at him. 
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“°Why, mister?’ he asked, in a somewhat puzzled voice, through which there 
sounded just the vaguest hint of annoyance. ‘We’ve got to shift this muck, if we’re to 
get below.’ 

“T looked at the second mate, and it seemed to me that, curiously enough he was 
listening less to the captain than to some other sound. Suddenly he said, in a queer 
voice, ‘Listen, everybody!” 

“Yet we heard nothing, beyond the faint murmur of the men talking together in 
the boat alongside. 

“°T don’t, hear nothing,” said Captain Gannington, after a short pause. “Do you, 
doctor?” 

“No,” I said. 

“°Wot was it you thought you heard?’ the captain, turning again to the second 
mate. But the second mate shook his head in a curious, almost irritable way, as if the 
captain’s question interrupted his listening. Captain Gannington stared a moment at 
him, then held his lantern up and glanced about him almost uneasily. I know I felt a 
queer sense of strain. But the light showed nothing beyond the greyish dirty-white of 
the mould in all directions. 

“Mister Selvern,’ said the captain, at last, looking at him, ‘don’t get fancying, 
things. Get hold of your bloomin’ self. Ye know ye heard nothin’?’ 

“°T’m quite sure I heard something, sir,’ said the second mate. ‘I seemed to hear — 
—‘ He broke off sharply, and appeared to listen with an almost painful intensity. 

“°What did it sound like?’ I asked. 

“Tr’s all right, doctor,’ said Captain Gannington, laughing gently. ‘Ye can give 
him a tonic when we get back. I’m goin’ to shift this stuff’ He drew back, and kicked 
for the second time at the ugly mass which he took to hide the companionway. The 
result of his kick was startling, for the whole thing wobbled sloppily, like a mound of 
unhealthy-looking jelly. 

“He drew his foot out of it quickly, and took a step backward, staring, and holding 
his lamp towards it. “By gum,’ he said, and it was plain that he was generally startled, 
‘the blessed thing’s gone soft!” 

“The man had run back several steps from the suddenly flaccid mound, and look- 
ing horribly frightened. Though of what, I am sure he had not the least idea. The sec- 
ond mate stood where he was, and stared. For my part, I know I had a most hideous 
uneasiness upon me. The captain continued to hold his light towards the wobbling 
mound and stare. 

“It’s gone squashy all through,” he said. “There’s no scuttle there. There’s no 
bally woodwork inside that lot! Phoo! What a rum smell!” 
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“He walked round to the after side of the strange mound, to see whether there 
might be some signs of an opening, into the hull at the back of the great heap of 
mould-stuff. And then: 

“Listen!” said the second mate again, in the strangest sort of voice. 

“Captain Gannington straightened himself upright, and there succeeded a pause 
of the most intense quietness, in which there was not even the hum of talk from the 
men alongside in the boat. We all heard it—a kind of dull, soft thud, thud, thud, thud, 
somewhere in the hull under us, yet so vague as to make me half doubtful I heard it, 
only that the others did so, too. 

“Captain Gannington turned suddenly to where the man stood. 

“Tell them ——‘ he began. But the fellow cried out something, and pointed. 
There had come a strange intensity into his somewhat unemotional face, so that the 
captain’s glance followed his action instantly. I stared also as you may think. It was the 
great mound at which the man was pointing. I saw what he meant. From the two gapes 
made in the mould-like stuff by Captain Gannington’s boot, the purple fluid was jet- 
ting out in a queerly regular fashion, almost as if it were being forced out by a pump. 
My word! But I stared! And even as I stared a larger jet squirted out, and splashed as 
far as the man, spattering his boots and trouser legs. 

“The fellow had been pretty nervous before, in a stolid, ignorant sort of way, and 
his funk had been growing steadily; but at this he simply let out a yell, and turned 
about to run. He paused an instant,as if a sudden fear of the darkness that held the 
decks, between him and the boat, had taken him. He snatched at the second mate’s 
lantern, tore it out of his hand, and plunged heavily away over the vile stretch of 
mould. 

“Mr. Selvern, the second mate, said not a word; he was just staring, staring at the 
strange-smelling twin-streams of dull purple that were jetting out from the wobbling 
mound. Captain Gannington, however, roared an order to the man to come back, but 
the man plunged on and on across the mould, his feet seeming to be clogged by the 
stuff, as if it had grown suddenly soft. He zigzagged as he ran, the lantern swaying, in 
wild circles as he wrenched his feet free with a constant plop, plop; and I could hear 
his frightened gasps even from where I stood. 

“Come back with that lamp!’ roared the captain again; but still the man took no 
notice. 

“And Captain Gannington was silent an instant, his lips working in a queer, inar- 
ticulate fashion, as if he were stunned momentarily by the very violence of his anger at 
the man’s insubordination. And in the silence I heard the sounds again—thud, thud, 
thud, thud! Quite distinctly now, beating, it seemed suddenly to me, right down under 
my feet, but deep. 
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“T stared down at the mould on which I was standing, with a quick, disgusting 
sense of the terrible all about me; then I looked at the captain, and tried to say some- 
thing, without appearing frightened. I saw that he had turned again to the mound, and 
all the anger had gone out of his face. He had his lamp out towards the mound, and 
was listening. There was another moment of absolute silence, at least, I knew that I 
was not conscious of any sound at all in all the world, except that extraordinary thud, 
thud, thud, thud, down somewhere in the huge bulk under us. 

“The captain shifted his feet with a sudden, nervous movement, and as he lifted 
them the mould went plop, plop! He looked quickly at me, trying to smile, as if he 
were not thinking anything very much about it. 

“?What do you make of it, doctor?” he said. 

“°T think ——“ I began. But the second mate interrupted with a single word, his 
voice pitched a little high, in a tone that made us both stare instantly at him. 

“°Look! he said, and pointed at the mound. The thing was all of a slow quiver. A 
strange ripple ran outward from it, along the deck, like you will see a ripple run in- 
shore out of a calm sea. It reached a mound a little foreside of us, which I had supposed 
to be the cabin skylight, and in a moment the second mound sank nearly level with the 
surrounding decks, quivering floppily in a most extraordinary fashion. A sudden quick 
tremor took the mould right under the second mate, and he gave out a hoarse little cry, 
and held his arms out on each side of him, to keep his balance. The tremor in the 
mould spread, and Captain Gannington swayed, and spread out his feet with a sudden 
curse of fright. The second mate jumped across to him, and caught him by the wrist. 

“°The boat, sir!” he said, saying the very thing that I had lacked the pluck to say. 
‘For God’s sake ——‘ 

“But he never finished, for a tremendous hoarse scream cut off his words. They 
hove themselves round and looked. I could see without turning. The man who had run 
from us was standing in the waist of the ship, about a fathom from the starboard bul- 
warks. He was swaying from side to side, and screaming, in a dreadful fashion. He ap- 
peared to be trying to lift his feet, and the light from his swaying lantern showed an 
almost incredible sight. All about him the mould was in active movement. His feet had 
sunk out of sight. The stuff appeared to be lapping at his legs and abruptly his bare 
flesh showed. The hideous stuff had rent his trouser-leg away as if it were paper. He 
gave out a simply sickening scream, and, with a vast effort, wrenched one leg free. It 
was partly destroyed. The next instant he pitched face downward, and the stuff heaped 
itself upon him, as if it were actually alive, with a dreadful, severe life. It was simply 
infernal. The man had gone from sight. Where he had fallen was now a writhing, 
elongated mound, in constant and horrible increase, as the mould appeared to move 
towards it in strange ripples from all sides. 
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“Captain Gannington and the second mate were stone silent, in amazed and in- 
credulous horror, but I had begun to reach towards a grotesque and terrific conclusion, 
both helped and hindered by my professional training. 

“From the men in the boat alongside there was a loud shouting. and I saw two of 
their faces appear suddenly above the rail. They showed clearly a moment in the light 
from the lamp which the man had snatched from Mr. Selvern; for, strangely enough, 
this lamp was standing upright and unharmed on the deck, a little way foreside of that 
dreadful, elongated, growing mound, that still swayed and writhed with an incredible 
horror. The lamp rose and fell on the passing ripples of the mould, just—for all the 
world—as you will see a boat rise and fall on little swells. It is of some interest to me 
now, psychologically, to remember how that rising and falling lantern brought home 
to me more than anything the incomprehensible dreadful strangeness of it all. 

“The men’s faces disappeared with sudden yells, as if they had slipped, or been 
suddenly hurt; and there was a fresh uproar of shouting from the boat. The men were 
calling to us to come away—to come away. In the same instant I felt my left boot 
drawn suddenly and forcibly downward, with a horrible, painful grip. I wrenched it 
free, with a yell of angry fear. Forrard of us, I saw that the vile surface was all amove, 
and abruptly I found myself shouting in a queer, frightened voice, “The boat, captain! 
The boat, captain!” 

“Captain Gannington stared round at me, over his right shoulder, in a peculiar, 
dull way, that told me he was utterly dazed with bewilderment and the incomprehensi- 
bleness of it all. I took a quick, clogged, nervous step towards him, and gripped his 
arm, and shook it fiercely. “The boat! I shouted at him. “The boat! For God’s sake, tell 
the men to bring the boat aft!” 

“Then the mound must have drawn his feet down, for abruptly he bellowed fierce- 
ly with terror, his momentary apathy giving place to furious energy. His thickset, vast- 
ly muscular body doubled and writhed with his enormous effort, and he struck out 
madly dropping the lantern. He tore his feet free, something ripping as he did so. The 
reality and necessity of the situation had come upon him brutishly real, and he was 
roaring to the men in the boat, ‘Bring the boat aft! Bring ‘er aft! Bring ‘er aft!’ The 
second mate and I were shouting the same thing madly. 

‘°For God’s sake, be smart, lads! roared the captain, and stooped quickly for his 
lamp, which still burned. His feet were gripped again, and he hove them out, blas- 
pheming breathlessly, aud leaping a yard high with his effort. Then he made a run for 
the side, wrenching his feet free at each step. In the same instant the second mate cried 
out something, and grabbed at the captain. 

“T’s got hold of my feet! It’s got hold of my feet!’ he screamed. His feet, had 
disappeared up to his boot-tops, and Captain Gannington caught him round the waist 
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with his powerful left arm, gave a mighty heave, and the next instant had him free; but 
both his boot-soles had gone. For my part, I jumped madly from foot to foot, to avoid 
the plucking of the mould; and suddenly I made a run for the ship’s side. But before I 
could get there, a queer gape came in the mould between us and the side, at least a cou- 
ple of feet wide, and how deep I don’t know. It closed up in an instant, and all the 
mould where the cape had been vent into a sort of flurry of horrible ripplings, so that I 
ran back from it; for I did not dare to put my foot upon it. Then the captain was shout- 
ing to me: 

“Aft, doctor! Aft, doctor! This way, doctor! Run!’ I saw then that he had passed 
me, and was up on the after raised portion of the poop. He had the second mate, 
thrown like a sack, all loose and quiet, over his left shoulder; for Mr. Selvern had 
fainted, and his long legs flogged limp and helpless against the captain’s massive knees 
as he ran. I saw, with a queer, unconscious noting of minor details, how the torn soles 
of the second mate’s boots flapped and jigged as the captain staggered aft. 

“Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy! shouted the captain; and then I was beside 
him, shouting also. The men were answering with loud yells of encouragement, and it 
was plain they were working desperately to force the boat aft through the thick scum 
about the ship. 

“We reached the ancient, mould-hid taffrail, and slewed about breathlessly in the 
half-darkness to see what was happening. Captain Gannington had left his lantern by 
the big mound when he picked up the second mate; and as we stood, gasping we discov- 
ered suddenly that all the mould between us and the light was full of movement. Yet, 
the part on which we stood, for about six or eight feet forrard of us, was still firm. 

“Every couple of seconds we shouted to the men to hasten, and they kept on call- 
ing to us that they would be with us in an instant. And all the time we watched the deck 
of that dreadful hulk, feeling, for my part, literally sick with mad suspense, and ready 
to jump overboard into that filthy scum all about us. 

“Down somewhere in the huge bulk of the ship there was all the time that ex- 
traordinary dull, ponderous thud, thud, thud, thud growing ever louder. I seemed to 
feel the whole hull of the derelict, beginning to quiver and thrill with each dull beat. 
And to me, with the grotesque and hideous suspicion of what made that noise, it was at 
once the most dreadful and incredible sound I have ever heard. 

“As we waited desperately for the boat, I scanned incessantly so much of the grey 
white bulk as the lamp showed. The whole of the decks seemed to be in strange move- 
ment. Forrard of the lamp, I could see indistinctly the moundings of the mould sway- 
ing and nodding hideously beyond the circle of the brightest rays. Nearer, and full in 
the glow of the lamp, the mound which should have indicated the skylight, was 
swelling steadily. There were ugly, purple veinings on it, and as it swelled, it seemed to 
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me that the veinings and mottlings on it were becoming plainer, rising as though em- 
bossed upon it, like you will see the veins stand out on the body of a powerful, full- 
blooded horse. It was most extraordinary. The mound that we had supposed to cover 
the companionway had sunk flat with the surrounding mould, and I could not see that 
it jetted out any more of the purplish fluid. 

“A quaking movement of the mound began away forrard of the lamp, and came 
flurrying away aft towards us, and at the sight of that I climbed up on to the spongy- 
feeling taffrail, and yelled afresh for the boat. The men answered with a shout, which 
told me they were nearer, but the beastly scum was so thick that it was evidently a fight 
to move the boat at all. Beside me, Captain Gannington was shaking the second mate 
furiously, and the man stirred and began to moan. The captain shook him again, ‘Wake 
up! Wake up, mister!” he shouted. 

“The second mate staggered out of the captain’s arms, and collapsed suddenly, 
shrieking: ‘My feet! Oh, God! My feet!” The captain and I lugged him off the mound, 
and got him into a sitting position upon the taffrail, where he kept up a continual 
moaning. 

“°Hold ‘im, doctor,’ said the captain. And whilst I did so, he ran forrard a few 
yards, and peered down over the starboard quarter rail. ‘For God’s sake, be smart, lads! 
Be smart! Be smart!’ he shouted down to the men, and they answered him, breathless, 
from close at hand, yet still too far away for the boat to be any use to us on the instant. 

“T was holding the moaning, half-unconscious officer, and staring forrard along 
the poop decks. The flurrying of the mould was coming aft, slowly and noiselessly. 
And then, suddenly, I saw something closer: 

“°Look out, captain!’ I shouted. And even as I shouted, the mould near to him 
gave a sudden, peculiar slobber. I had seen a ripple stealing towards him through the 
mould. He gave an enormous, clumsy leap, and landed near to us on the sound part of 
the mould, but the movement followed him. He turned and faced it, swearing fiercely. 
All about his feet there came abruptly little gapings, which made horrid sucking noises. 
‘Come back, captain!’ I yelled. ‘Come back, quick!’ As I shouted, a ripple came at his 
feet—lipping at them; and he stamped insanely at it, and leaped back, his boot torn 
half off his foot. He swore madly with pain and anger, and jumped swiftly for the taff- 
rail. 

“’Come on, doctor! Over we go!” he called. Then he remembered the filthy scum, 
and hesitated, and roared out desperately to the men to hurry. I stared down, also. 

“°The second mate?” I said. 

“°Pll take charge doctor,’ said Captain Gannington, and caught hold of Mr. 
Selvern. As he spoke, I thought I saw something beneath us, outlined against the scum. 
I leaned out over the stern, and peered. There was something under the port-quarter. 
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“°’There’s something down there, captain!’ I called, and pointed in the darkness. 
He stooped far over, and stared. 

“A boat, by gum! A boat!” he yelled, and began to wriggle swiftly along the taff- 
rail, dragging the second mate after him. I followed. ‘A boat it is, sure!’ he exclaimed a 
few moments later, and, picking up the second mate clear of the rail, he hove him 
down into the boat, where he fell with a crash into the bottom. 

“Over ye go, doctor!’ he yelled at me, and pulled me bodily off the rail and 
dropped me after the officer. As he did so, I felt the whole of the ancient, spongy rail 
give a peculiar, sickening quiver, and begin to wobble. I fell on to the second mate, and 
the captain came after, almost in the same instant, but, fortunately, he landed clear of 
us, on to the fore thwart, which broke under his weight, with a loud crack and splinter- 
ing of wood. 

“°Thank God!’ I heard him mutter. “Thank God! I guess that was a mighty near 
thing to going to Hades.’ 

“He struck a match, just as I got to my feet, and between us we got the second 
mate straightened out on one of the after fore-and-aft thwarts. We shouted to the men 
in the boat, telling them where we were, and saw the light of their lantern shining 
round the starboard counter of the derelict. They called back to us to tell us they were 
doing their best, and then, whilst we waited, Captain Gannington struck another 
match, and began to overhaul the boat we had dropped into. She was a modern, two- 
bowed boat, and on the stern there was painted “Cyclone, Glasgow.’ She was in pretty 
fair condition, and had evidently drifted into the scum and been held by it. 

“Captain Gannington struck several matches, and went forrard towards the 
derelict. Suddenly he called to me, and I jumped over the thwarts to him. ‘Look, doc- 
tor,’ he said, and I saw what he meant—a mass of bones up in the bows of the boat. I 
stooped over them, and looked; there were the bones of at least three people, all mixed 
together in an extraordinary fashion, and quite clean and dry. I had a sudden thought 
concerning the bones, but I said nothing, for my thought was vague in some ways, and 
concerned the grotesque and incredible suggestion that had come to me as to the cause 
of that ponderous, dull thud, thud, thud thud, that beat on so infernally within the 
hull, and was plain to hear even now that we had got off the vessel herself. And all the 
while, you know, I had a sick, horrible mental picture of that frightful, wriggling 
mound aboard the hulk. 

“As Captain Gannington struck a final match, I saw something that sickened me 
and the captain saw it in the same instant. The match went out, and he fumbled clum- 
sily for another, and struck it. We saw the thing again. We had not been mistaken. A 
great lip of grey-white was protruding in over the edge of the boat—a great lappet of 
the mould was coming stealthily towards us—a live mass of the very hull itself! And 
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suddenly Captain Gannington yelled out in so many words the grotesque and incredi- 
ble thing I was thinking: ‘She’s alive!” 

“T never heard such a sound of comprehension and terror in a man’s voice. The 
very horrified assurance of it made actual to me the thing that before had only lurked 
in my subconscious mind. I knew he was right; I knew that the explanation my reason 
and my training both repelled and reached towards was the true one. Oh, I wonder 
whether anyone can possibly understand our feelings in that moment? The unmitigat- 
ed horror of it and the incredibleness! 

“As the light of the match burned up fully, I saw that the mass of living matter 
coming towards us was streaked and veined with purple, the veins standing out, enor- 
mously distended. The whole thing quivered continuously to each ponderous thud, 
thud, thud, thud, of that gargantuan organ that pulsed within the huge grey-white 
bulk. The flame of the match reached the captain’s fingers, and there came to me a 
little sickly whiff of burned flesh, but he seemed unconscious of any pain. Then the 
flame went out in a brief sizzle, yet at the last moment I had seen an extraordinary raw 
look become visible upon the end of that monstrous, protruding lappet. It had become 
dewed with a hideous, purplish sweat. And with the darkness there came a sudden 
charnel-like stench. 

“T heard the matchbox split in Captain Gannington’s hands as he wrenched it 
open. Then he swore, in a queer frightened voice, for he had come to the end of his 
matches. He turned clumsily in the darkness, and tumbled over the nearest thwart, in 
his eagerness to get to the stern of the boat; and I after him. For we knew that thing 
was coming towards us through the darkness, reaching over that piteous mingled heap 
of human bones all jumbled together in the bows. We shouted madly to the men, and 
for answer saw the bows of the boat emerge dimly into view round the starboard 
counter of the derelict. 

“Thank God!’ I gasped out. But Captain Gannington roared to them to show a 
light. Yet this they could not do, for the lamp had just been stepped on in their desper- 
ate efforts to force the boat round to us. 

“Quick! Quick!’ I shouted. 

“°For God’s sake, be smart, men!’ roared the captain. 

“And both of us faced the darkness under the port-counter, out of which we knew 
—but could not see—the thing was coming to us. 

‘’An oar! Smart, now—pass me an oar!’ shouted the captain; and reached out his 
hands through the gloom towards the on-coming boat. I saw a figure stand up in the 
bows, and hold something out to us across the intervening yards of scum. Captain 
Gannington swept his hands through the darkness, and encountered it. 

“’Pve got it! Let go there!” he said, in a quick, tense voice. 
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“In the same instant the boat we were in was pressed over suddenly to starboard by 
some tremendous weight. Then I heard the captain shout, “Duck y’r head, doctor!” 
And directly afterwards he swung the heavy, fourteen-foot oar round his head, and 
struck into the darkness. There came a sudden squelch, and he struck again, with a 
savage grunt of fierce energy. At the second blow the boat righted with a slow move- 
ment, and directly afterwards the other boat bumped gently into ours. 

“Captain Gannington dropped the oar, and, springing across to the second mate, 
hove him up off the thwart, and pitched him with knee and arms clear in over the bows 
among the men; then he shouted to me to follow, which I did, and he came after me, 
bringing the oar with him. We carried the second mate aft, and the captain shouted to 
the men to back the boat a little; then they got her bows clear of the boat we had just 
left, and so headed out through the scum for the open sea. 

“°Where’s Tom ‘Arrison?” gasped one of the men, in the midst of his exertions. 
He happened to be Tom Harrison’s particular chum, and Captain Gannington an- 
swered him briefly enough: 

“Dead! Pull! Don’t talk!” 

“Now, difficult as it had been to force the boat through the scum to our rescue, the 
difficulty to get clear seemed tenfold. After some five minutes pulling, the boat seemed 
hardly to have moved a fathom, if so much, and a quite dreadful fear took me afresh, 
which one of the panting men put suddenly into words, ‘It’s got us!’ he gasped out. 
“Same as poor Tom!” It was the man who had inquired where Harrison was. 

‘Shut y’r mouth an’ pull!’ roared the captain. And so another few minutes passed. 
Abruptly, it seemed to me that the dull, ponderous thud, thud, thud, thud came more 
plainly through the dark, and I stared intently over the stern. I sickened a little, for I 
could almost swear that the dark mass of the monster was actually nearer—that it was 
coming nearer to us through the darkness. Captain Gannington must have had the 
same thought, for, after a brief look into the darkness, he jumped forrard, and began to 
double-bank the stroke-oar. 

“Get forrid under the oars, doctor,’ he said to me rather breathlessly. ‘Get in the 
bows, an’ see if you can’t free the stuff a bit round the bows.’ 

“T did as he told me, and a minute later I was in the bows of the boat, puddling the 
scum from side to side, and trying to break up the viscid, clinging muck. A heavy al- 
most animal-like smell rose off it, and all the air seemed full of the deadening, heavy 
smell. I shall never find words to tell anyone on earth the whole horror of it all—the 
threat that seemed to hang in the very air around us, and but a little astern that incred- 
ible thing, coming, as I firmly believed, nearer, and scum holding us, like half-melted 
glue. 
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“The minutes passed in a deadly, eternal fashion, and I kept staring back astern 
into the darkness but never ceasing to puddle that filthy scum, striking at it and 
switching it from side to side until I sweated. 

“Abruptly Captain Gannington sang out: ‘We’re gaining, lads. Pull!’ And I felt 
the boat forge ahead perceptibly, as they gave way with renewed hope and energy. 
There was soon no doubt of it, for presently that hideous thud, thud, thud, thud had 
grown quite dim and vague somewhere astern and I could no longer see the derelict, 
for the night had come down tremendously dark and all the sky was thick, overset with 
heavy clouds. As we drew nearer and nearer to the edge of the scum, the boat moved 
more and more perceptibly, until suddenly we emerged with a clean, sweet, fresh sound 
into the open sea. 

“°Thank God!’ I said aloud, and drew in the boathook, and made my way aft again 
to where Captain Gannington now sat once more at the tiller. I saw him looking anx- 
iously up at the sky and across to where the lights of our vessel burned, and again he 
would seem to listen intently, so that I found myself listening also. 

“°What’s that, Captain?’ I said sharply; for it seemed to me that I heard a sound 
far astern, something, between a queer whine and a low whistling. ‘What’s that?” 

“Tt’s wind, doctor.’ he said in a low voice. ‘I wish to God we were aboard.’ Then 
to the men: ‘Pull! Put y’r backs into it, or ye’ll never put y’r teeth through good bread 
again!’ The men obeyed nobly, and we reached the vessel safely, and had the boat safe- 
ly stowed before the storm came, which it did in a furious white smother out of the 
west. I could see it for some minutes beforehand, tearing the sea in the gloom into a 
wall of phosphorescent foam; and as it came nearer, that peculiar whining, piping 
sound grew louder and louder, until it was like a vast steam whistle rushing towards us. 
And when it did come, we got it very heavy indeed, so that the morning showed us 
nothing but a welter of white seas, with that grim derelict many a score of miles away 
in the smother, lost as utterly as our hearts could wish to lose her. 

“When I came to examine the second mate’s feet, I found them in a very ex- 
traordinary condition. The soles of them had the appearance of having been partly 
digested. I know of no other word that so exactly describes their condition, and the 
agony the man suffered must have been dreadful. 

“Now,” concluded the doctor, “that is what I call a case in point. If we could 
know exactly what the old vessel had originally been loaded with, and the juxtaposi- 
tion of the various articles of her cargo, plus the heat and time she had endured, plus 
one or two other only guessable quantities, we should have solved the chemistry of the 
life-force, gentlemen. Not necessarily the origin, mind you; but, at least, we should 
have taken a big step on the way. I’ve often regretted that gale, you know—in a way, 
that is, in a way. It was a most amazing discovery, but at the same time I had nothing 
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but thankfulness to be rid of it. A most amazing chance. I often think of the way the 
monster woke out of its torpor. And that scum! The dead pigs caught in i! I fancy that 
was a grim kind of a net, gentlemen. It caught many things. IL ——“ 

The old doctor sighed and nodded. 

“IfI could have had her bill of lading,” he said, his eyes full of regret. “If —— It 
might have told me something to help. But, anyway ——“ He began to fill his pipe 
again. “I suppose,” he ended, looking round at us gravely, “I s’pose we humans are an 
ungrateful lot of beggars at the best! But—but, what a chance? What a, chance, eh?” 
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t was on a heavily laden troopship, westward heading. Hours before, the sun had 
I gone down toward China, trailing ebon night behind her. For a full week, since 
dropping the California coast behind us, there had been nothing in all the wild waste 
of waters for us to see save ourselves. No ship’s funnels broke the lowering horizon, no 
sign of land, for our skipper had chosen a passage lying somewhere in between the usu- 
al steamer lanes. The nearest land, save that which stretched in eternal darkness some 
three miles below us, was more than a thousand miles beyond the southern horizon. We 
were just a single ship, burdened with a precious freight of souls, upon an ocean that 
seemed endless. The first day out had been squally, and everyone had been sick, save 
those of us who had gone down to the sea in ships before. But with the dawning of the 
second morning the sea had calmed down, and our vessel rode through the blue, to- 
ward the horizon bowl which ever crept before us, in the golden wake of the setting 
sun. The voyage, if the old salts spoke truly, would be uneventful; but, with that 
strange premonitory feeling which comes to all of us at times, I did not believe them. 

Something, from the very first, warned me that our voyage was ill-fated. I couldn’t 
explain my feeling. It wasn’t a feeling of dread, exactly, nor of fear. Just a strange feel- 
ing of unease, much like that which comes to people on their first voyage, when a ship 
is rolling slightly under their feet, and everything, until they get their sea-legs, seems 
strangely out of focus. That doesn’t explain it, I know; but it is as near as I can put my 
feeling into words. 

I knew, when the sun went down ahead of us, with the hundred and eightieth 
meridian less than twenty-four hours ahead, that we were on the eve of strange, mo- 
mentous happenings. To add to my feeling of unease, and as though it had been all 
planned out by some invisible something or somebody, in the vague beginning, the officer 
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who should have had the watch that night fell suddenly ill, and I was called upon to 
take his place. I knew, as I donned my belt, holster and pistol, that I but obeyed the 
will of some invisible prompter—a prompter without a name. 

We had seven sentries out at various important places about the ship, and I made 
the routine inspections before turning in, less than an hour before midnight. When I 
entered my stateroom and turned on the light, that feeling of unease was more pro- 
nounced than it had been at any time previously. I had the feeling, though I had locked 
my door when I had last quitted my stateroom, that I had entered again immediately 
after someone had left it. Yet that was impossible. I had carried the key in my pocket all 
the time, and my cabin-boy was not provided with one. There was no way that anyone, 
or anything, could have entered my stateroom in my absence, save-—— 

Still as though my every move had been ordered by some invisible prompter, my 
eyes darted to the port-hole beside my bed. It was quite too small for the passage of a 
human body, and even to think of such a thing were the utmost folly. If anyone had 
gone out through the port-hole, that one had fallen, or plunged into the sea, for had 
the port-hole been ever so big, there was absolutely no way one could have left my 
stateroom by that way and still remained upon the ship—unless that one had gone out 
and were even now hanging by his hands along the ship’s side. So strongly had the 
feeling of an alien presence obtruded itself upon me that, in spite of knowing myself an 
utter fool for entertaining any doubt whatsoever, I strode to the port-hole and looked 
out. There was nothing, of course, save water, now black and forbidding, stretching 
away to the south, to a horizon that, since night had fallen, seemed to have crept quite 
close to us to watch our passing. 

Still unsatisfied, in spite of arguing with myself, condemning myself for a fool, I 
deliberately closed the glass which masked the port, took my seat in a chair beside the 
bunk, facing the round glass—which resembled, to an imagination suddenly fevered, 
the eye of a huge one-eyed giant—of the port-hole, and began to undress. Mechani- 
cally I lifted first one foot and then the other, removing shoes and stockings. 

But I kept my eyes upon the closed port-hole—and that feeling of an unseen 
presence in the room was stronger as the moments fled. My undressing completed, I 
stood erect to turn out the lights, and paused in the very act, a cry of terror smothered 
in my throat by a sheer act of will. 

For, for the most fleeting of seconds, I had seen a dead-white face outside the glass 
which covered the port-hole! It was the face of a person who had drowned, I told my- 
self wildly, and the dripping hair wore a coronet of fluttering seaweed. The eyes of this 
strange outsider stared straight into mine, devoid of expression, totally unwinking, and 
the lips, which seemed blue as though with icy cold long endured, smiled a thin and 
ironic smile. It took all the courage I possessed, which is little enough in the face of the 
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unknown, to hurl myself across the bed, right hand extended toward the heavy screw 
which held the circular piece of glass in place. In the instant my hand would have 
touched the glass, the ship rode into the edge of the storm that was to fill the remain- 
der of the night, and the stern of the steamer rose dizzily on the crest of a mighty wave, 
dragging all the vessel with it—and the face slid slowly out of sight below the port- 
hole, the bluish lips still smiling ironically! 

I admit that I was trembling, that my fingers were unsteady as I fumbled with the 
screw to unloose the glass. When the port-hole was open once more, and the cold 
breeze of this latitude came in to fan my fevered face, I thrust my head out of the port 
and gazed right and left, and up and down, along the curving side of the ship. But 
there was nothing—save straight ahead, on our port side. And even there, there was 
nothing but black water, huge mountainous waves, touched with whitecaps at their 
crests, like flying shrouds, or like lacy streamers created as a fringe for the mantle of 
night. 

I watched several of the waves sweep under the vessel, which rose and fell slug- 
gishly. The waves seemed to be traveling in no certain direction, but broke into a veri- 
table welter of warring forces, roaring as they came together with the roaring of mad- 
dened, deep-throated bulls. Valleys with darkness on their floors, mountain-tops 
touched with snow that shifted eerily in the breeze. 


was about to close the port when, many yards away from the ship, as though born of 
| the womb of old ocean, I heard the bells! 

Like the tiny bells which the bellwether wears to signal the ewes and the lambs, 
was the tinkling of the bells—like those bells, yet not like them, totally out of place in 
mid-ocean, and I felt a strange prickling of the scalp as I listened. Hurriedly, driven 
by a fear I could not have explained then, nor can I now explain, I closed the port- 
hole again. And whirled about with another scream, which this time came forth from 
my quivering lips in spite of all I could do to prevent. 

Just inside my stateroom door stood my sergeant of the guard, and his lips were 
trembling more wildly than my own, his eyes protruded horribly, his face was chalk- 
white, and he was striving with all his power to speak! As I watched his manful strug- 
gle, I dreaded for him to speak—for I knew that what he had come to tell me would be 
something strange and terrible, something hitherto entirely outside my experience. 

“Sir,” he managed at last, when I stiffly nodded permission for him to speak, “I 
just made the rounds of the sentries!” 

Here the poor fellow stopped, unable to go on, and his knees knocked together 
audibly. 
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“Yes, sergeant,” I managed to mutter, “you went the usual rounds of the sentries, 
and then?” 

“The sentry who should be on duty on the main deck, forward of the bridge, is 
missing!” 

Of course I knew on the instant that there might be many reasons for the failure of 
the sergeant of the guard to find the sentry, many logical reasons. The sentry might 
have quitted his post (a violation of regulations, true) for a quiet cigarette in the lee of 
a lifeboat; he might have been walking his post in the direction taken by the sergeant, 
so that the latter had not overtaken him, even with a complete circling of the main 
deck; he might—oh, there were many logical explanations; but I guessed instinctively 
that none of these reasons fitted the case. For one thing, the sergeant of the guard was 
an old-timer, had spent many years of his life at sea—yet he was frightened half out of 
his wits, and I knew he held as many decorations for bravery as any other officer or 
man in the marine corps. There was something terrible, something—if you will—un- 
canny behind this disappearance of the sentry. 

I muttered an oath, more to prod my own flagging courage than for any other 
reason, and started toward the door, motioning the sergeant to precede me. But he 
shook his head stubbornly and barred my way. I halted, for it was evident that he had 
not completed his report. 

“You'll maybe think me daft,” he said; “but I couldn’t let you go out there, sir, 
without telling you everything. The corporal on watch at the head of the promenade 
gangway told me a strange story just before I made my rounds. He opened the door 
leading onto the starboard promenade, for a look at the weather outside, and just as he 
was about to close it again, the ship lifted on the crest of a huge wave—and out beyond 
the wave, many yards away from the ship, he heard something which he likened to the 
tinkling of little bells!” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 

“And,” the sergeant continued, “all the time I was looking for the missing sentry, 
I had the idea there was someone behind me, following me every step of the way; yet 
when I whirled to look, the deck behind me was empty!” 

“And you found no sign of the sentry?” I said stupidly. 

The sergeant shook his head. 

“Nothing,” he said, “except—except—well, sir, you'll maybe think me daft, as I 
said before; but on the spot where the sentry had stood to wait for me on my last round, 
I found wet marks on the deck floor—the marks, as near as I could tell with my flash- 
light, of bare feet!” 

Mechanically, as the sergeant spoke, I had been donning my clothes, leaving my 
shoes, however, unlaced. I felt an icy chill along my spine as the sergeant continued, 
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and I dreaded, as I had never dreaded anything before, to ask him further about those 
wet footprints on the deck. 

“The wet footprints,” he went on, and he was talking wildly now, his words trip- 
ping over one another, so rapidly were they uttered, as though he wished to finish his 
report before I could interrupt again, “led away where the sentry should have been 
standing, straight to the starboard rail! Right at the rail I stooped to examine the prints 
more closely. They were the footprints of a human being, I was sure, and the marks of 
the toes were blurred, and very wide, as though whoever—or whatever—had made 
them, had been carrying a burden in his arms!” 

“Good God, sergeant!” I said again; “what are you driving at?” 

“Just this, sir. There’s something terribly wrong with this ship! Something took that 
sentry bodily over the side!” 

I believe that putting a name, however meaningless, to what was in my own mind, 
caused a little of my courage to return, for I did not find it difficult now to bring myself 
to leave the stateroom. The sergeant almost trod on my heels as I hurried to the main 
deck, starboard side, where the wind wrapped icy fingers around me, chilling me to the 
bone on the instant. 

As I hurried forward I looked over the side, into the welter of waters—and 
stopped short! 

Behind me the sergeant groaned—hollowly, like a man who has been mortally 
wounded. For out of the waters, away to starboard, came the sound of tinkling bells! I 
darted to the rail and leaned far outboard, striving to pierce the gloom. But there was 
nothing save the watery wastes, mountains and valleys—and two spots of greenish 
phosphorescence, far out, like serpent’s eyes which watched the passing ship. But when 
I looked at them closely, straining my eyes, seeking the form below the eyes, the twin 
balls of eery flame vanished, a wall of water obtruding itself between! 


ell, we found the sentry, sprawled on his face, where the sergeant should have 

found him on his rounds. I turned the body over, and it was quite cold—with 
excellent reason! The corpse was dripping wet, entirely nude, and the lips and cheeks 
as coldly blue as though the corpse had been dragged for hours on a line in the wake of 
the ship! 

No matter how secluded one’s life may have been, no matter how carefully one 
may have been guarded during one’s lifetime, there come into the lives of most of us 
certain inexplicable happenings which may never be forgotten. This matter of the dead 
sentry was one of these for me, and I shall go to my grave with the memory of his cold 
cheeks and bluish lips limned upon the retina of my very soul. So many strange cir- 
cumstances—thank God that, at the moment, I could not look into the two hours or 
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more of terror which even then stretched before me, else I should most surely have 
gone entirely mad!—were there connected with this matter that, taken altogether, it is 
little wonder that I have been unable to forget, or ever shall forget. The roaring of the 
wind which was lashing all the ocean into fury, a maelstrom in mid-ocean, ghostly 
whitecaps stretching away into darkness, into seeming infinity; the frightened sergeant 
behind me, his teeth chattering with fear; the dead sentry at my feet, his body blue with 
cold, entirely nude as I have said; the marks on the deck of huge bare feet, wet as 
though the feet had come up out of the sea; the eery sound of bells between our vessel 
and the lowering horizon—and that dead-white face which I had seen beyond the 
port-hole of my own cabin a half-hour before. 

What was the explanation of it all? What was the cause of the bells, if bells there 
were? What had come up out of the sea to stride barefooted across the promenade deck 
of the slumbering troopship? Had my sentry seen whatever had come for him before he 
had been taken? 

Add to all these circumstances the fact that all hell was loose in the watery wastes, 
that it was now after midnight, and you will understand a little of my feelings. Never 
before or since have I been as frightened as I was then. I don’t regard myself as a cow- 
ard, nor am I ordinarily superstitious; but show me the man who is without fear in the 
presence of the unknown, the utterly uncanny, and I will show you a man who has no 
soul. 

I whirled, bumping into the sergeant, who manfully muffled a scream at my unex- 
pected movement, and started, almost blindly, toward the stern of the troopship. As I 
strode along, with the sergeant at my heels once more, strange images fled across my 
mind. I remembered the tale of Die Lorelei, the maiden who lured sailors to their death 
with her eery singing, and strained my eyes through the gloom, seeking shapes I feared 
to see. Then my mind went farther back, to the years before I could read, years in 
which, thirsty for knowledge, I studied pictures out of old histories to satisfy my long- 
ings for wisdom. One of these pictures came back to my mind as I hurried aft: a picture 
of a hideous monster of unbelievable proportions, who had come up from behind the 
ocean’s horizon, blotting out the sunlight, long arms extended into the picture’s fore- 
ground, the right hand holding aloft a medieval sailing vessel which had been lifted 
bodily from the ocean. A fantastic picture, I knew now, drawn to prove the existence of 
terrible monsters beyond the horizon to which, as yet, no caravel or galleon had dared 
travel. I wondered, as I strode aft, why this old picture should return to my mind at 
this time, and fear was at my throat again as I walked. 

“T am coming, oh, my beloved!” 

The words, high-pitched with ecstasy, came from straight ahead of me, and out of 
the heavy shadow cast by a huge funnel stepped one of my sentries. Just for a second, as 
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he strode toward the starboard rail, I could see his face—and the face was transfigured, 
as though the man gazed into the very soul of the Perfect Sweetheart somewhere be- 
yond the rail. Slowly, step by step, as though he would prolong the joy of anticipation, 
the sentry, who had hurled his rifle aside, approached the rail, still with his eyes fixed 
on the welter of waters overside, while I halted spellbound to watch what he would do. 
From out of the waters there came once more the tinkling of bells! And with the sound, 
as though the sound had been a signal, a huge shadow detached itself from the shadow 
whence the sentry had stepped but a moment ago, and loomed high above the luckless 
youth. At the same time the ship climbed high upon a monster wave, so that her star- 
board side went down, down, until white water came over the side—and when she 
straightened again, shuddering through all of her, the sentry had vanished! From well 
rearward of where the man had disappeared, from out of the smother of waters, there 
came a single long-drawn cry—and it was not a cry of terror, not a cry of pain, but a 
scream of ecstasy! 

“He’s gone, sergeant,” I said stupidly, “but what took him? Not the wave: he had 
but to seize the rail to save himself.” 

“Did you see the shadow, Lieutenant?” the sergeant replied. 

I did not answer. He knew I had seen it. 

We strode on again, heading toward the stern of the ship—and all about us now, 
over the ship, on either side of her—but never on her—there tinkled the eery, unex- 
plainable bells! 


e stood at last in the very stern of the troopship, gazing into the ghostly wake far 

below our coign of vantage, and with certain care, I followed the wake rearward 
with my eyes. But one could not follow it far! That was the circumstance which im- 
pressed itself upon me almost at once. The wake died away, short off, within less than a 
dozen yards of the ship’s stern—as though, at the very moment of birth, it had been 
ignominiously smothered! 

In a trice I understood the reason, and thought I understood many things besides. 
For, like a monster raft, stretching away rearward as far as I could see, and into the 
darkness beyond my vision to right and left, there followed us, close to, an undulating 
mass of odorless seaweed! Acres and acres of it there were, rising and falling sluggishly, 
but keeping pace with the troopship through the night and the storm! Came again that 
sound of bells, and my hair stiffened at the base of my skull when I saw, watching the 
seaweed, the result of the tinkling of the bells. The seaweed, when the bells sounded, 
seemed imbued suddenly with life that was utterly and completely rampant. Long ten- 
drils of the stuff drew away to right and left below us, as though endowed with will of 
their own, and these tendrils, countless thousands of them, collided with other tendrils 
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in the mass, and slithered over them so that all the mass of the seaweed writhed as 
though in torment, resembling countless hordes of serpents gathered together from all 
the evil places of the earth—and where the tendrils had drawn aside I could see black 
water in the rift as though the tendrils had drawn aside so that I might see. Some terri- 
ble fascination held me, my eyes fixed on that space of black water, for several mo- 
ments after the tendrils of seaweed had drawn away to right and left—and up from the 
depths, into the opening, came two who filled all my being with abject terror—and 
something else. 

One of the two was dead, I knew on the instant, for I could see his face, all white 
and drawn, yet with the blue lips smiling, of the ill-fated sentry who had gone over the 
side before my very eyes! And he had been brought up from the depths in the arms of— 
I hesitate to give the creature a name. A woman? I scarcely know; yet this I do know: 
in the instant I looked into her eyes, raised to mine for a full minute, I understood the 
ecstasy which I had read in the face of the sentry whom she now held in her arms. Her 
breasts, nude and unashamed, were the breasts of a buxom woman, her lips as red as 
full-blown roses, her hair as black as the wings of a crow, a mantle of loveliness all 
about her wondrous body, whipping this way and that in the storm. 

Her eyes swerved away from mine, and one arm, shapely and snowy, raised aloft 
from the water—and to my ears came again the sound of tinkling bells! Once more the 
seaweed writhed and twisted, pressed forward about the ship; but a single mass of it 
detached itself from the larger mass, pressed close to the—should I call her “woman” 
—and swerved away again; and the arms of the beautiful creature were empty. Instinc- 
tively I whirled about, knowing somehow that I must move my head before I met this 
creature’s eyes again, and stared forward to the shadowy portion of the promenade 
whence the sentry had emerged before his plunge over the side. Up the starboard side 
of the ship crept a veritable wall of seaweed; up to the rail, pausing there for a moment, 
then to the deck, where it writhed for a moment or two, taking a weird distorted shape 
that made me think of a man, yet which I knew was not a man, before it strode into the 
center of the promenade. From out of the heart of this monstrosity there dropped sog- 
gily a white, cold figure! The second sentry had returned, as the first had done! 

Why? Why? Why? What did all this unbelievable terror mean? 

I knew, as I searched through all my experience, seeking the key to this uncanny 
enigma, that we were heading westward outside the usually traveled sea-lanes; that 
ships seldom, if ever, came this way; that in seven days we had seen not one vessel, nor 
even the smoke of one upon the horizon. Why did not vessels come this way? 

But I could not answer my many questions. I could only ask them, and hope with- 
in me that they be not answered, ever. Nauseated by the return of the dead sentry, nude 
as the first had been, I closed my eyes for a moment, and when I opened them again, 
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there was no seaweed, no monstrous shape, upon the promenade; but even from where 
I stood I could see the wet footprints—and wondered whom next the creature of the 
deep would claim from aboard our ill-fated vessel. 


esolutely I drew my pistol and returned once more toward the stern of the vessel. 

This creature of the depths, whatever it was, had taken life—twice. Whatever it 
was, it was mortal, and whatever is mortal a bullet will slay. But, in the very act of 
whirling, I stopped short—for between me and the stem of the vessel, smiling dreami- 
ly, water rippling over her nude and glorious body to splash upon the deck, stood the 
creature who had come up from the depths in the wake of the ship, bearing the dead 
man in her arms! My arm fell to my side, my weapon clattered to the deck, and as I 
moved forward once more, slowly, a step at a time as the sentry had done, the won- 
drous creature held out her dripping arms, and my eyes drank in all the glorious won- 
der of her—from head to—but she had no feet! 

Where the feet should have been, and the legs, there were neither legs nor feet; 
but a scaly column, wet and dripping, like a serpent with a woman’s body; I screamed 
in terror and unbelief; but it was too late, and her arms were about me, preventing all 
escape! But, with the touch of those arms, I did not wish to struggle. I knew what had 
happened to the two sentries; knew the same was in prospect for me; yet at the moment 
there seemed nothing in all the world more worth-while than to slip over the side, into 
the depths, with the arms of this wondrous creature about me. 

“Lieutenant! Lieutenant! For the love of God what is happening to you?” 

It was the voice of the sergeant of the guard, freighted with abysmal terror; but I 
did not care. The shapely, strangely warm arms of the sea-creature were about me, and 
the sound of the bells, unbelievably sweet now, was in my ears. For me the world had 
ceased to exist, save for knowledge that these two things were true. I was carried to the 
rail, and went over slowly, without commotion, as comfortably as though I had been 
riding on a couch of eiderdown—and came to myself to know myself lost indeed! 

I was deep down, whirling over and over behind the whirling screws of the ship, 
holding my breath until my lungs were nigh to bursting, swimming with all my might, 
striving to reach the surface, and life-giving air, when I hadn’t the slightest idea which 
way was upward. With all my power I fought toward the surface; but my progress was 
slow and dragging, for there was a weight about my knees, as though arms were clasped 
about them, striving to hold me down. A wordless voice was in my ears—begging, be- 
seeching, and there was something in the voice which made my struggles seem foolish 
and unnecessary, so that I desired never to reach the air I needed. I closed my eyes, 
which I had opened instinctively upon striking the water, and two lips pressed firmly 
against my own—and those lips saved my life, and my reason; for they were the cold 
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lips of a corpse, with neither love nor challenge in them. I flailed out once more, and 
my hand caught in the line which the steamer dragged over her stern to measure the 
knots she traveled. All about me as I was hurled forward, now under water, now with 
nostrils out for a brief breathing space, the mass of seaweed rose and fell on the heavy 
seas. 


G od knows how I ever got back aboard the troopship; but I awoke at mess-call in the 
morning, and sent immediately for the sergeant of the guard. 

“What happened after I came back aboard last night, sergeant?” I asked abruptly. 

The sergeant of the guard stared at me as though he thought me insane. 

“T don’t understand you,” he managed finally. 

“Have we finally passed through the area of seaweed?” 

“Seaweed? Is the lieutenant making sport of me? We’re two thousand miles from 
any land, save the ocean bottom, and there ain’t any seaweed anywhere! I don’t under- 
stand you!” 

“Let it pass,” I said. “When did you last visit the sentries last night?” 

“Just before midnight, sir.” 

“And were all of them at their post of duty?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what about the bells?” 

Again the sergeant’s puzzlement was so genuine that I knew he did not understand 
my meaning. How much of my experience had been real, how much fantasy? I tried 
another tack. 

“Did you make a round of the sentries after midnight?” 

The sergeant shook his head sheepishly—it is one of the rules of guard duty that 
one visit to all sentries must take place between midnight and morning. 

“Then the guard hasn’t been mustered this morning? Is everyone present? You 
don’t know? Then go at once and find out!” 

Ten minutes later the sergeant returned, chalk-white of face, to report that two of 
the guard were missing, and could not be found anywhere aboard. He told me their 
names—and instantly my mind went back to the night of uncanny happenings just 
past, and the two nude bodies brought back from the deep in the arms of whom? Or 
what? 

I never knew, and to this day the questions I have propounded have never been 
answered. 

But this I know: there are strange things, and sounds, in the sea near the hundred 
and eightieth meridian, a thousand miles north of Honolulu—and this is the strangest 
incident in my night of terror: the clothing which I donned next morning was entirely 
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dry; but my hair was stiff with salt water, and there was the tang of sea-weed in my 
room when I awoke! 

I looked, too, at the glass which covered the port-hole beside my bed— 

Outside that glass were the smudged prints of thin lips, the blur above them which 
told of a face pressed against the glass from outside—as though somebody, or some- 
thing, had tried to peer in, between nightfall and morning! 

And the bells? I still can hear them, in memory, when sometimes I waken at sea 
after midnight, and the rolling and the plunging of the ship tell me that a storm is 
making. 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The Strand Magazine, November 1913 


he idea that the extraordinary narrative which has been called the Joyce-Arm- 

strong Fragment is an elaborate practical joke evolved by some person, cursed by a 
perverted and sinister sense of humour, has now been abandoned by all who have ex- 
amined the matter. The most macabre and imaginative of plotters would hesitate be- 
fore linking his morbid fancies with the unquestioned and tragic facts which reinforce 
the statement. Though the assertions contained in it are amazing and even monstrous, 
it is none the less forcing itself upon the general intelligence that they are true, and 
that we must readjust our ideas to the new situation. This world of ours appears to be 
separated by a slight and precarious margin of safety from a most singular and unex- 
pected danger. I will endeavour in this narrative, which reproduces the original docu- 
ment in its necessarily somewhat fragmentary form, to lay before the reader the whole 
of the facts up to date, prefacing my statement by saying that, if there be any who 
doubt the narrative of Joyce-Armstrong, there can be no question at all as to the facts 
concerning Lieutenant Myrtle, R. N., and Mr. Hay Connor, who undoubtedly met 
their end in the manner described. 

The Joyce-Armstrong Fragment was found in the field which is called Lower 
Haycock, lying one mile to the westward of the village of Withyham, upon the Kent 
and Sussex border. It was on the ryth September last that an agricultural labourer, 
James Flynn, in the employment of Mathew Dodd, farmer, of the Chauntry Farm, 
Withyham, perceived a briar pipe lying near the footpath which skirts the hedge in 
Lower Haycock. A few paces farther on he picked up a pair of broken binocular glass- 
es. Finally, among some nettles in the ditch, he caught sight of a flat, canvas-backed 
book, which proved to be a note-book with detachable leaves, some of which had come 
loose and were fluttering along the base of the hedge. These he collected, but some, 
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including the first, were never recovered, and leave a deplorable hiatus in this all-im- 
portant statement. The note-book was taken by the labourer to his master, who in turn 
showed it to Dr. J. H. Atherton, of Hartfield. This gentleman at once recognized the 
need for an expert examination, and the manuscript was forwarded to the Aero Club in 
London, where it now lies. 

The first two pages of the manuscript are missing. There is also one torn away at 
the end of the narrative, though none of these affect the general coherence of the story. 
It is conjectured that the missing opening is concerned with the record of Mr. Joyce- 
Armstrong’s qualifications as an aeronaut, which can be gathered from other sources 
and are admitted to be unsurpassed among the air-pilots of England. For many years 
he has been looked upon as among the most daring and the most intellectual of fying 
men, a combination which has enabled him to both invent and test several new devices, 
including the common gyroscopic attachment which is known by his name. The main 
body of the manuscript is written neatly in ink, but the last few lines are in pencil and 
are so ragged as to be hardly legible—exactly, in fact, as they might be expected to 
appear if they were scribbled off hurriedly from the seat of a moving aeroplane. There 
are, it may be added, several stains, both on the last page and on the outside cover 
which have been pronounced by the Home Office experts to be blood—probably hu- 
man and certainly mammalian. The fact that something closely resembling the organ- 
ism of malaria was discovered in this blood, and that Joyce-Armstrong is known to 
have suffered from intermittent fever, is a remarkable example of the new weapons 
which modern science has placed in the hands of our detectives. 

And now a word as to the personality of the author of this epoch-making state- 
ment. Joyce-Armstrong, according to the few friends who really knew something of 
the man, was a poet and a dreamer, as well as a mechanic and an inventor. He was a 
man of considerable wealth, much of which he had spent in the pursuit of his aeronau- 
tical hobby. He had four private aeroplanes in his hangars near Devizes, and is said to 
have made no fewer than one hundred and seventy ascents in the course of last year. 
He was a retiring man with dark moods, in which he would avoid the society of his 
fellows. Captain Dangerfield, who knew him better than anyone, says that there were 
times when his eccentricity threatened to develop into something more serious. His 
habit of carrying a shot-gun with him in his aeroplane was one manifestation of it. 

Another was the morbid effect which the fall of Lieutenant Myrtle had upon his 
mind. Myrtle, who was attempting the height record, fell from an altitude of some- 
thing over thirty thousand feet. Horrible to narrate, his head was entirely obliterated, 
though his body and limbs preserved their configuration. At every gathering of airmen, 
Joyce-Armstrong, according to Dangerfield, would ask, with an enigmatic smile: “And 
where, pray, is Myrtle’s head?” 
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On another occasion after dinner, at the mess of the Flying School on Salisbury 
Plain, he started a debate as to what will be the most permanent danger which airmen 
will have to encounter. Having listened to successive opinions as to air-pockets, faulty 
construction, and over-banking, he ended by shrugging his shoulders and refusing to 
put forward his own views, though he gave the impression that they differed from any 
advanced by his companions. 

It is worth remarking that after his own complete disappearance it was found that 
his private affairs were arranged with a precision which may show that he had a strong 
premonition of disaster. With these essential explanations I will now give the narrative 
exactly as it stands, beginning at page three of the blood-soaked note-book: 

“Nevertheless, when I dined at Rheims with Coselli and Gustav Raymond I found 
that neither of them was aware of any particular danger in the higher layers of the at- 
mosphere. I did not actually say what was in my thoughts, but I got so near to it that if 
they had any corresponding idea they could not have failed to express it. But then they 
are two empty, vainglorious fellows with no thought beyond seeing their silly names in 
the newspaper. It is interesting to note that neither of them had ever been much be- 
yond the twenty-thousand-foot level. Of course, men have been higher than this both 
in balloons and in the ascent of mountains. It must be well above that point that the 
aeroplane enters the danger zone—always presuming that my premonitions are cor- 
rect. 

“Aeroplaning has been with us now for more than twenty years, and one might 
well ask: Why should this peril be only revealing itself in our day? The answer is obvi- 
ous. In the old days of weak engines, when a hundred horse-power Gnome or Green 
was considered ample for every need, the flights were very restricted. Now that three 
hundred horse-power is the rule rather than the exception, visits to the upper layers 
have become easier and more common. Some of us can remember how, in our youth, 
Garros made a world-wide reputation by attaining nineteen thousand feet, and it was 
considered a remarkable achievement to fly over the Alps. Our standard now has been 
immeasurably raised, and there are twenty high flights for one in former years. Many 
of them have been undertaken with impunity. The thirty-thousand-foot level has been 
reached time after time with no discomfort beyond cold and asthma. What does this 
prove? A visitor might descend upon this planet a thousand times and never see a tiger. 
Yet tigers exist, and if he chanced to come down into a jungle he might be devoured. 
There are jungles of the upper air, and there are worse things than tigers which inhabit 
them. I believe in time they will map these jungles accurately out. Even at the present 
moment I could name two of them. One of them lies over the Pau-Biarritz district of 
France. Another is just over my head as I write here in my house in Wiltshire. I rather 
think there is a third in the HomburgWiesbaden district. 
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“Tt was the disappearance of the airmen that first set me thinking. Of course, 
everyone said that they had fallen into the sea, but that did not satisfy me at all. First, 
there was Verrier in France; his machine was found near Bayonne, but they never got 
his body. There was the case of Baxter also, who vanished, though his engine and some 
of the iron fixings were found in a wood in Leicestershire. In that case, Dr. Middleton, 
of Amesbury, who was watching the flight with a telescope, declares that just before the 
clouds obscured the view he saw the machine, which was at an enormous height, sud- 
denly rise perpendicularly upwards in a succession of jerks in a manner that he would 
have thought to be impossible. That was the last seen of Baxter. There was a corre- 
spondence in the papers, but it never led to anything. There were several other similar 
cases, and then there was the death of Hay Connor. What a cackle there was about an 
unsolved mystery of the air, and what columns in the halfpenny papers, and yet how 
little was ever done to get to the bottom of the business! He came down in a tremen- 
dous vol-plane from an height. He never got off his machine and died in his pilot’s 
seat. Died of what? ‘Heart disease,’ said the doctors. Rubbish! Hay Connor’s heart was 
as sound as mine is. What did Venables say? Venables was the only man who was at his 
side when he died. He said that he was shivering and looked like a man who had been 
badly scared. ‘Died of fright,’ said Venables, but could not imagine what he was fright- 
ened about. Only said one word to Venables, which sounded like ‘Monstrous.’ They 
could make nothing of that at the inquest. But I could make something of it. Monsters! 
That was the last word of poor Harry Hay Connor. And he DID die of fright, just as 
Venables thought. 

“And then there was Myrtle’s head. Do you really believe—does anybody really 
believe—that a man’s head could be driven clean into his body by the force of a fall? 
Well, perhaps it may be possible, but I, for one, have never believed that it was so with 
Myrtle. And the grease upon his clothes—‘all slimy with grease,’ said somebody at the 
inquest. Queer that nobody got thinking after that! I did—but, then, I had been think- 
ing for a good long time. I’ve made three ascents—how Dangerfield used to chaff me 
about my shot-gun—but I’ve never been high enough. Now, with this new, light Paul 
Veroner machine and its one hundred and seventy-five Robur, I should easily touch the 
thirty thousand tomorrow. I'll have a shot at the record. Maybe I shall have a shot at 
something else as well. Of course, it’s dangerous. If a fellow wants to avoid danger he 
had best keep out of flying altogether and subside finally into flannel slippers and a 
dressing-gown. But I'll visit the air-jungle tomorrow—and if there’s anything there I 
shall know it. If I return, [ll find myself a bit of a celebrity. If I don’t this note-book 
may explain what I am trying to do, and how I lost my life in doing it. But no drivel 
about accidents or mysteries, if you please.” 
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“T chose my Paul Veroner monoplane for the job. There’s nothing like a mono- 
plane when real work is to be done. Beaumont found that out in very early days. For 
one thing it doesn’t mind damp, and the weather looks as if we should be in the clouds 
all the time. It’s a bonny little model and answers my hand like a tender-mouthed 
horse. The engine is a ten-cylinder rotary Robur working up to one hundred and sev- 
enty-five. It has all the modern improvements—enclosed fuselage, high-curved land- 
ing skids, brakes, gyroscopic steadiers, and three speeds, worked by an alteration of the 
angle of the planes upon the Venetian-blind principle. I took a shot-gun with me and a 
dozen cartridges filled with buck-shot. You should have seen the face of Perkins, my 
old mechanic, when I directed him to put them in. I was dressed like an Arctic explor- 
er, with two jerseys under my overalls, thick socks inside my padded boots, a storm-cap 
with flaps, and my talc goggles. It was stifling outside the hangars, but I was going for 
the summit of the Himalayas, and had to dress for the part. Perkins knew there was 
something on and implored me to take him with me. Perhaps I should if I were using 
the biplane, but a monoplane is a one-man show—if you want to get the last foot of life 
out of it. Of course, I took an oxygen bag; the man who goes for the altitude record 
without one will either be frozen or smothered—or both. 

“T had a good look at the planes, the rudder-bar, and the elevating lever before I 
got in. Everything was in order so far as I could see. Then I switched on my engine 
and found that she was running sweetly. When they let her go she rose almost at once 
upon the lowest speed. I circled my home field once or twice just to warm her up, and 
then with a wave to Perkins and the others, I flattened out my planes and put her on 
her highest. She skimmed like a swallow down wind for eight or ten miles until I 
turned her nose up a little and she began to climb in a great spiral for the cloud-bank 
above me. It’s all-important to rise slowly and adapt yourself to the pressure as you go. 

“Tt was a close, warm day for an English September, and there was the hush and 
heaviness of impending rain. Now and then there came sudden puffs of wind from the 
south-west—one of them so gusty and unexpected that it caught me napping and 
turned me half-round for an instant. I remember the time when gusts and whirls and 
airpockets used to be things of danger—before we learned to put an overmastering 
power into our engines. Just as I reached the cloud-banks, with the altimeter marking 
three thousand, down came the rain. My word, how it poured! It drummed upon my 
wings and lashed against my face, blurring my glasses so that I could hardly see. I got 
down on to a low speed, for it was painful to travel against it. As I got higher it became 
hail, and I had to turn tail to it. One of my cylinders was out of action—a dirty plug, I 
should imagine, but still I was rising steadily with plenty of power. After a bit the trou- 
ble passed, whatever it was, and I heard the full, deep-throated purr—the ten singing 
as one. That’s where the beauty of our modern silencers comes in. We can at last con- 
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trol our engines by ear. How they squeal and squeak and sob when they are in trouble! 
All those cries for help were wasted in the old days, when every sound was swallowed 
up by the monstrous racket of the machine. If only the early aviators could come back 
to see the beauty and perfection of the mechanism which have been bought at the cost 
of their lives! 

“About nine-thirty I was nearing the clouds. Down below me, all blurred and 
shadowed with rain, lay the vast expanse of Salisbury Plain. Half a dozen flying ma- 
chines were doing hackwork at the thousand-foot level, looking like little black swal- 
lows against the green background. I dare say they were wondering what I was doing 
up in cloud-land. Suddenly a grey curtain drew across beneath me and the wet folds of 
vapours were swirling round my face. It was clammily cold and miserable. But I was 
above the hail-storm, and that was something gained. The cloud was as dark and thick 
as a London fog. In my anxiety to get clear, I cocked her nose up until the automatic 
alarm-bell rang, and I actually began to slide backwards. My sopped and dripping 
wings had made me heavier than I thought, but presently I was in lighter cloud, and 
soon had cleared the first layer. There was a second—opal-coloured and fleecy—at a 
great height above my head, a white, unbroken ceiling above, and a dark, unbroken 
floor below, with the monoplane labouring upwards upon a vast spiral between them. It 
is deadly lonely in these cloud-spaces. Once a great flight of some small water-birds 
went past me, flying very fast to the westwards. The quick whir of their wings and their 
musical cry were cheery to my ear. I fancy that they were teal, but I am a wretched 
zoologist. Now that we humans have become birds we must really learn to know our 
brethren by sight. 

“The wind down beneath me whirled and swayed the broad cloudplain. Once a 
great eddy formed in it, a whirlpool of vapour, and through it, as down a funnel, I 
caught sight of the distant world. A large white biplane was passing at a vast depth be- 
neath me. I fancy it was the morning mail service betwixt Bristol and London. Then 
the drift swirled inwards again and the great solitude was unbroken. 

“Just after ten I touched the lower edge of the upper cloudstratum. It consisted of 
fine diaphanous vapour drifting swiftly from the westwards. The wind had been steadi- 
ly rising all this time and it was now blowing a sharp breeze—twenty-eight an hour by 
my gauge. Already it was very cold, though my altimeter only marked nine thousand. 
The engines were working beautifully, and we went droning steadily upwards. The 
cloud-bank was thicker than I had expected, but at last it thinned out into a golden 
mist before me, and then in an instant I had shot out from it, and there was an un- 
clouded sky and a brilliant sun above my head—all blue and gold above, all shining 
silver below, one vast, glimmering plain as far as my eyes could reach. It was a quarter 
past ten o’clock, and the barograph needle pointed to twelve thousand eight hundred. 
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Up I went and up, my ears concentrated upon the deep purring of my motor, my eyes 
busy always with the watch, the revolution indicator, the petrol lever, and the oil 
pump. No wonder aviators are said to be a fearless race. With so many things to think 
of there is no time to trouble about oneself. About this time I noted how unreliable is 
the compass when above a certain height from earth. At fifteen thousand feet mine was 
pointing east and a point south. The sun and the wind gave me my true bearings. 

“I had hoped to reach an eternal stillness in these high altitudes, but with every 
thousand feet of ascent the gale grew stronger. My machine groaned and trembled in 
every joint and rivet as she faced it, and swept away like a sheet of paper when I banked 
her on the turn, skimming down wind at a greater pace, perhaps, than ever mortal man 
has moved. Yet I had always to turn again and tack up in the wind’s eye, for it was not 
merely a height record that I was after. By all my calculations it was above little Wilt- 
shire that my air-jungle lay, and all my labour might be lost if I struck the outer layers 
at some farther point. 

“When I reached the nineteen-thousand-foot level, which was about midday, the 
wind was so severe that I looked with some anxiety to the stays of my wings, expecting 
momentarily to see them snap or slacken. I even cast loose the parachute behind me, 
and fastened its hook into the ring of my leathern belt, so as to be ready for the worst. 
Now was the time when a bit of scamped work by the mechanic is paid for by the life of 
the aeronaut. But she held together bravely. Every cord and strut was humming and 
vibrating like so many harp-strings, but it was glorious to see how, for all the beating 
and the buffeting, she was still the conqueror of Nature and the mistress of the sky. 
There is surely something divine in man himself that he should rise so superior to the 
limitations which Creation seemed to impose—rise, too, by such unselfish, heroic de- 
votion as this air-conquest has shown. Talk of human degeneration! When has such a 
story as this been written in the annals of our race? 

“These were the thoughts in my head as I climbed that monstrous, inclined plane 
with the wind sometimes beating in my face and sometimes whistling behind my ears, 
while the cloud-land beneath me fell away to such a distance that the folds and hum- 
mocks of silver had all smoothed out into one flat, shining plain. But suddenly I had a 
horrible and unprecedented experience. I have known before what it is to be in what 
our neighbours have called a tourbillon, but never on such a scale as this. That huge, 
sweeping river of wind of which I have spoken had, as it appears, whirlpools within it 
which were as monstrous as itself. Without a moment’s warning I was dragged sudden- 
ly into the heart of one. I spun round for a minute or two with such velocity that I al- 
most lost my senses, and then fell suddenly, left wing foremost, down the vacuum fun- 
nel in the centre. I dropped like a stone, and lost nearly a thousand feet. It was only my 
belt that kept me in my seat, and the shock and breathlessness left me hanging halfin- 
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sensible over the side of the fuselage. But I am always capable ofa supreme effort—it is 
my one great merit as an aviator. I was conscious that the descent was slower. The 
whirlpool was a cone rather than a funnel, and I had come to the apex. With a terrific 
wrench, throwing my weight all to one side, I levelled my planes and brought her head 
away from the wind. In an instant I had shot out of the eddies and was skimming down 
the sky. Then, shaken but victorious, I turned her nose up and began once more my 
steady grind on the upward spiral. I took a large sweep to avoid the danger-spot of the 
whirlpool, and soon I was safely above it. Just after one o’clock I was twenty-one thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level. To my great joy I had topped the gale, and with every 
hundred feet of ascent the air grew stiller. On the other hand, it was very cold, and I 
was conscious of that peculiar nausea which goes with rarefaction of the air. For the 
first time I unscrewed the mouth of my oxygen bag and took an occasional whiff of the 
glorious gas. I could feel it running like a cordial through my veins, and I was exhila- 
rated almost to the point of drunkenness. I shouted and sang as I soared upwards into 
the cold, still outer world. 

“Tt is very clear to me that the insensibility which came upon Glaisher, and in a 
lesser degree upon Coxwell, when, in 1862, they ascended in a balloon to the height of 
thirty thousand feet, was due to the extreme speed with which a perpendicular ascent is 
made. Doing it at an easy gradient and accustoming oneself to the lessened barometric 
pressure by slow degrees, there are no such dreadful symptoms. At the same great 
height I found that even without my oxygen inhaler I could breathe without undue 
distress. It was bitterly cold, however, and my thermometer was at zero, Fahrenheit. At 
one-thirty I was nearly seven miles above the surface of the earth, and still ascending 
steadily. I found, however, that the rarefied air was giving markedly less support to my 
planes, and that my angle of ascent had to be considerably lowered in consequence. It 
was already clear that even with my light weight and strong engine-power there was a 
point in front of me where I should be held. To make matters worse, one of my spark- 
ing-plugs was in trouble again and there was intermittent misfiring in the engine. My 
heart was heavy with the fear of failure. 

“It was about that time that I had a most extraordinary experience. Something 
whizzed past me in a trail of smoke and exploded with a loud, hissing sound, sending 
forth a cloud of steam. For the instant I could not imagine what had happened. Then I 
remembered that the earth is for ever being bombarded by meteor stones, and would be 
hardly inhabitable were they not in nearly every case turned to vapour in the outer 
layers of the atmosphere. Here is a new danger for the high-altitude man, for two oth- 
ers passed me when I was nearing the forty-thousand-foot mark. I cannot doubt that at 
the edge of the earth’s envelope the risk would be a very real one. 
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“My barograph needle marked forty-one thousand three hundred when I became 
aware that I could go no farther. Physically, the strain was not as yet greater than I 
could bear but my machine had reached its limit. The attenuated air gave no firm sup- 
port to the wings, and the least tilt developed into side-slip, while she seemed sluggish 
on her controls. Possibly, had the engine been at its best, another thousand feet might 
have been within our capacity, but it was still misfiring, and two out of the ten cylin- 
ders appeared to be out of action. If I had not already reached the zone for which I was 
searching then I should never see it upon this journey. But was it not possible that I 
had attained it? Soaring in circles like a monstrous hawk upon the forty thousand-foot 
level I let the monoplane guide herself, and with my Mannheim glass I made a careful 
observation of my surroundings. The heavens were perfectly clear; there was no indi- 
cation of those dangers which I had imagined. 

“T have said that I was soaring in circles. It struck me suddenly that I would do 
well to take a wider sweep and open up a new airtract. If the hunter entered an earth- 
jungle he would drive through it if he wished to find his game. My reasoning had led 
me to believe that the air-jungle which I had imagined lay somewhere over Wiltshire. 
This should be to the south and west of me. I took my bearings from the sun, for the 
compass was hopeless and no trace of earth was to be seen—nothing but the distant, 
silver cloud-plain. However, I got my direction as best I might and kept her head 
straight to the mark. I reckoned that my petrol supply would not last for more than 
another hour or so, but I could afford to use it to the last drop, since a single magnifi- 
cent vol-plane could at any time take me to the earth. 

“Suddenly I was aware of something new. The air in front of me had lost its crys- 
tal clearness. It was full of long, ragged wisps of something which I can only compare 
to very fine cigarette smoke. It hung about in wreaths and coils, turning and twisting 
slowly in the sunlight. As the monoplane shot through it, I was aware of a faint taste of 
oil upon my lips, and there was a greasy scum upon the woodwork of the machine. 
Some infinitely fine organic matter appeared to be suspended in the atmosphere. There 
was no life there. It was inchoate and diffuse, extending for many square acres and then 
fringing off into the void. No, it was not life. But might it not be the remains of life? 
Above all, might it not be the food of life, of monstrous life, even as the humble grease 
of the ocean is the food for the mighty whale? The thought was in my mind when my 
eyes looked upwards and I saw the most wonderful vision that ever man has seen. Can I 
hope to convey it to you even as I saw it myself last Thursday? 

“Conceive a jelly-fish such as sails in our summer seas, bellshaped and of enor- 
mous size—far larger, I should judge, than the dome of St. Paul’s. It was of a light 
pink colour veined with a delicate green, but the whole huge fabric so tenuous that it 
was but a fairy outline against the dark blue sky. It pulsated with a delicate and regular 
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rhythm. From it there depended two long, drooping, green tentacles, which swayed 
slowly backwards and forwards. This gorgeous vision passed gently with noiseless dig- 
nity over my head, as light and fragile as a soap-bubble, and drifted upon its stately 
way. 

“T had half-turned my monoplane, that I might look after this beautiful creature, 
when, in a moment, I found myself amidst a perfect fleet of them, of all sizes, but none 
so large as the first. Some were quite small, but the majority about as big as an average 
balloon, and with much the same curvature at the top. There was in them a delicacy of 
texture and colouring which reminded me of the finest Venetian glass. Pale shades of 
pink and green were the prevailing tints, but all had a lovely iridescence where the sun 
shimmered through their dainty forms. Some hundreds of them drifted past me, a 
wonderful fairy squadron of strange argosies of the sky—creatures whose forms and 
substance were so attuned to these pure heights that one could not conceive anything 
so delicate within actual sight or sound of earth. 

“But soon my attention was drawn to a new phenomenon—the serpents of the 
outer air. These were long, thin, fantastic coils of vapour-like material, which turned 
and twisted with great speed, flying round and round at such a pace that the eyes could 
hardly follow them. Some of these ghost-like creatures were twenty or thirty feet long, 
but it was difficult to tell their girth, for their outline was so hazy that it seemed to fade 
away into the air around them. These air-snakes were of a very light grey or smoke 
colour, with some darker lines within, which gave the impression of a definite organ- 
ism. One of them whisked past my very face, and I was conscious of a cold, clammy 
contact, but their composition was so unsubstantial that I could not connect them with 
any thought of physical danger, any more than the beautiful bell-like creatures which 
had preceded them. There was no more solidity in their frames than in the floating 
spume from a broken wave. 

“But a more terrible experience was in store for me. Floating downwards from a 
great height there came a purplish patch of vapour, small as I saw it first, but rapidly 
enlarging as it approached me, until it appeared to be hundreds of square feet in size. 
Though fashioned of some transparent, jelly-like substance, it was none the less of 
much more definite outline and solid consistence than anything which I had seen be- 
fore. There were more traces, too, of a physical organization, especially two vast, 
shadowy, circular plates upon either side, which may have been eyes, and a perfectly 
solid white projection between them which was as curved and cruel as the beak of a 
vulture. 

“The whole aspect of this monster was formidable and threatening, and it kept 
changing its colour from a very light mauve to a dark, angry purple so thick that it cast 
a shadow as it drifted between my monoplane and the sun. On the upper curve of its 
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huge body there were three great projections which I can only describe as enormous 
bubbles, and I was convinced as I looked at them that they were charged with some 
extremely light gas which served to buoy up the misshapen and semi-solid mass in the 
rarefied air. The creature moved swiftly along, keeping pace easily with the mono- 
plane, and for twenty miles or more it formed my horrible escort, hovering over me 
like a bird of prey which is waiting to pounce. Its method of progression—done so 
swiftly that it was not easy to follow—was to throw out a long, glutinous streamer in 
front of it, which in turn seemed to draw forward the rest of the writhing body. So elas- 
tic and gelatinous was it that never for two successive minutes was it the same shape, 
and yet each change made it more threatening and loathsome than the last. 

“T knew that it meant mischief. Every purple flush of its hideous body told me so. 
The vague, goggling eyes which were turned always upon me were cold and merciless 
in their viscid hatred. I dipped the nose of my monoplane downwards to escape it. As I 
did so, as quick as a flash there shot out a long tentacle from this mass of floating blub- 
ber, and it fell as light and sinuous as a whip-lash across the front of my machine. 
There was a loud hiss as it lay for a moment across the hot engine, and it whisked itself 
into the air again, while the huge, flat body drew itself together as if in sudden pain. I 
dipped to a vol-pique, but again a tentacle fell over the monoplane and was shorn off 
by the propeller as easily as it might have cut through a smoke wreath. A long, gliding, 
sticky, serpent-like coil came from behind and caught me round the waist, dragging 
me out of the fuselage. I tore at it, my fingers sinking into the smooth, glue-like sur- 
face, and for an instant I disengaged myself, but only to be caught round the boot by 
another coil, which gave me a jerk that tilted me almost on to my back. 

“As I fell over I blazed off both barrels of my gun, though, indeed, it was like at- 
tacking an elephant with a pea-shooter to imagine that any human weapon could crip- 
ple that mighty bulk. And yet I aimed better than I knew, for, with a loud report, one 
of the great blisters upon the creature’s back exploded with the puncture of the buck- 
shot. It was very clear that my conjecture was right, and that these vast, clear bladders 
were distended with some lifting gas, for in an instant the huge, cloud-like body turned 
sideways, writhing desperately to find its balance, while the white beak snapped and 
gaped in horrible fury. But already I had shot away on the steepest glide that I dared to 
attempt, my engine still full on, the flying propeller and the force of gravity shooting 
me downwards like an aerolite. Far behind me I saw a dull, purplish smudge growing 
swiftly smaller and merging into the blue sky behind it. I was safe out of the deadly 
jungle of the outer air. 

“Once out of danger I throttled my engine, for nothing tears a machine to pieces 
quicker than running on full power from a height. It was a glorious, spiral vol-plane 
from nearly eight miles of altitude—first, to the level of the silver cloud-bank, then to 
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that of the storm-cloud beneath it, and finally, in beating rain, to the surface of the 
earth. I saw the Bristol Channel beneath me as I broke from the clouds, but, having 
still some petrol in my tank, I got twenty miles inland before I found myself stranded 
in a field half a mile from the village of Ashcombe. There I got three tins of petrol 
from a passing motor-car, and at ten minutes past six that evening I alighted gently in 
my own home meadow at Devizes, after such a journey as no mortal upon earth has 
ever yet taken and lived to tell the tale. I have seen the beauty and I have seen the hor- 
ror of the heights—and greater beauty or greater horror than that is not within the 
ken of man. 

“And now it is my plan to go once again before I give my results to the world. My 
reason for this is that I must surely have something to show by way of proof before I 
lay such a tale before my fellow-men. It is true that others will soon follow and will 
confirm what I have said, and yet I should wish to carry conviction from the first. 
Those lovely iridescent bubbles of the air should not be hard to capture. They drift 
slowly upon their way, and the swift monoplane could intercept their leisurely course. 
It is likely enough that they would dissolve in the heavier layers of the atmosphere, and 
that some small heap of amorphous jelly might be all that I should bring to earth with 
me. And yet something there would surely be by which I could substantiate my story. 
Yes, I will go, even ifI run a risk by doing so. These purple horrors would not seem to 
be numerous. It is probable that I shall not see one. If I do I shall dive at once. At the 
worst there is always the shot-gun and my knowledge of...” 

Here a page of the manuscript is unfortunately missing. On the next page is writ- 
ten, in large, straggling writing: 

“Forty-three thousand feet. I shall never see earth again. They are beneath me, 
three of them. God help me; it is a dreadful death to die!” 

Such in its entirety is the Joyce-Armstrong Statement. Of the man nothing has 
since been seen. Pieces of his shattered monoplane have been picked up in the preserves 
of Mr. Budd-Lushington upon the borders of Kent and Sussex, within a few miles of 
the spot where the note-book was discovered. If the unfortunate aviator’s theory is 
correct that this air-jungle, as he called it, existed only over the south-west of Eng- 
land, then it would seem that he had fled from it at the full speed of his monoplane, but 
had been overtaken and devoured by these horrible creatures at some spot in the outer 
atmosphere above the place where the grim relics were found. The picture of that 
monoplane skimming down the sky, with the nameless terrors flying as swiftly beneath 
it and cutting it off always from the earth while they gradually closed in upon their 
victim, is one upon which a man who valued his sanity would prefer not to dwell. 
There are many, as I am aware, who still jeer at the facts which I have here set down, 
but even they must admit that Joyce-Armstrong has disappeared, and I would com- 
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mend to them his own words: “This note-book may explain what I am trying to do, 
and how I lost my life in doing it. But no drivel about accidents or mysteries, if you 
please.” 
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IN AMUNSEN’S TENT 


John Martin Leahy 
Weird Tales, January 1928 


“Inside the tent, in a little bag, I left a letter, addressed to H.M. the King, giving in- 
formation of what he [sic] had accomplished...Besides this letter, I wrote a short epis- 
tle to Captain Scott, who, I assumed, would be the first to find the tent.” 

- Captain Amundsen: The South Pole 


“We have just arrived at this tent, 2 miles from our camp, therefore about 1 1/2 miles 
from the pole. In the tend we find a record of five Norwegians having been here, as 
follows: 
Roald Amundsen 
Olav Olavson Bjaaland 
Hilmer Hanssen 
Sverre H. Hassel 
Oscar Wisting 
16 Dec. 1911 


“Left a note to say I had visited the tent with companions.” 
- Captain Scott: His Last Journal 


a“ RAVELERS,” says Richard A. Proctor, “are sometimes said to tell marvelous 
stories; but it is a noteworthy fact that, in nine cases out of ten, the marvelous 

stories of travelers have been confirmed.” 
Certainly no traveler ever set down a more marvelous story than that of Robert 
Drumgold. This record I am at last giving to the world, with my humble apologies to 
the spirit of the hapless explorer for withholding it so long. But the truth is that East- 
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man, Dahlstrom and I thought it the work ofa mind deranged; little wonder, forsooth, 
if his mind had given way, what with the fearful sufferings which he had gone through 
and the horror of that fate which was closing in upon him. 

What was it, that ¢h/ng (if thing it was) which came to him, the sole survivor of the 
party which had reached the Southern Pole, thrust itself into the tent and, issuing, left 
but the severed head of Drumgold there? 

Our explanation at the time, and until recently, was that Drumgold had been set 
upon by his dogs and devoured. Why, though, the flesh had not been stripped from the 
head was to us an utter mystery. But that was only one of the many things that were 
utter mysteries. 

But now we know—or feel certain—that this explanation was as far from the 
truth as that desolate, ice-mantled spot where he met his end is from the smiling, 
flower-spangled regions of the tropics. 

Yes, we thought that the mind of poor Robert Drumgold had given way, that the 
horror in Amundsen’s tent and that thing which came to Drumgold there in his own— 
we thought all was madness only. Hence our suppression of this part of the Drumgold 
manuscript. We feared that the publication of so extraordinary a record might cast a 
cloud of doubt upon the real achievements of the Sutherland expedition. 

But of late our ideas and beliefs have undergone a change that is nothing less than 
a metamorphosis. This metamorphosis, it is scarcely necessary to say, was due to the 
startling discoveries made in the region of the Southern Pole by the late Captain Stan- 
ley Livingstone, as confirmed and extended by the expedition conducted by Darwin 
Frontenac. Captain Livingstone, we now learn, kept his real discovery, what with the 
doubts and derision which met him on his return to the world, a secret from every liv- 
ing soul but two—Darwin Frontenac and Bond McQuestion. It is but now, on the re- 
turn of Frontenac, that we learn how truly wonderful and amazing were those discov- 
eries made by the ill-starred captain. And yet, despite the success of the Frontenac 
expedition, it must be admitted that the mystery down there in the Antarctic is en- 
hanced rather than dissipated. Darwin Frontenac and his companions saw much; but 
we know that there are things and beings down there that they did not see. The 
Antarctic—or, rather, part of it—has thus suddenly become the most interesting and 
certainly the most fearful area on this globe of ours. 

So another marvelous story told—or, rather, only partly told—by a traveler has 
been confirmed. And here are Eastman and I preparing to go once more to the Antarc- 
tic to confirm, as we hope, another story—one eery and fearful as any ever conceived 
by any romanticist. 

And to think that it was ourselves, Eastman, Dahlstrom and I, who made the dis- 
covery! Yes, it was we who entered the tent, found there the head of Robert Drumgold 
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and the pages whereon he had scrawled his story of mystery and horror. To think that 
we stood there, in the very spot where it had been, and thought the story but as the 
baseless fabric of some madman’s vision! 


H ow vividly it all rises before me again—the white expanse, glaring, blinding in the 
untempered light of the Antarctic sun; the dogs straining in the harness, the cases 
on the sleds, long and black like coffins; our sudden halt as Eastman fetched up in his 
tracks, pointed and said, “Hello, what’s that?” 

A half-mile or so off to the left, some object broke the blinding white of the plains. 

“Nunatak, I suppose,” was my answer. 

“Looks to me like a cairn or a tent,” Dahlstrom said. 

“How on earth,” I queried, “could a tent have got down here in 87° 30” south? We 
are far from the route of either Amundsen or Scott.” 

“H’m,” said Eastman, shoving his amber-colored glasses up onto his forehead 
that he might get a better look, “I wonder. Jupiter Ammon, Nels,” he added, glancing 
at Dahlstrom, “I believe that you are right.” 

“Tt certainly,” Dahlstrom nodded, “looks like a cairn or a tent to me. I don’t 
think it’s a nunatak.” 

“Well,” said I, “it would not be difficult to put it to the proof.” 

“And that, my hearties,” exclaimed Eastman, “is just what we’ll do! We’ll soon 
see what it is—whether it is a cairn, a tent, or only a nunatak.” 

The next moment we were in motion, heading straight for the mysterious object 
there in the midst of the eternal desolation of snow and ice. 

“Look there!” Eastman, who was leading the way, suddenly shouted. “See that? It 
isa tent!” 

A few moments, and I saw that it was indeed so. But who had pitched it there? 
What were we to find within it? 

I could never describe those thoughts and feelings which were ours as we ap- 
proached that spot. The snow lay piled about the tent to a depth of four feet or more. 
Near by, a splintered ski protruded from the surface—and that was all. 

And the stillness! The air, at the moment, was without the slightest movement. No 
sounds but those made by our movements, and those of the dogs, and our own breath- 
ing, broke that awful silence of death. 

“Poor devils!” said Eastman at last. “One thing, they certainly pitched their tent 
well.” 

The tent was supported by a single pole, set in the middle. To this pole three guy- 
lines were fastened, one of them as taut as the day its stake had been driven into the 
surface. But this was not all: a half-dozen lines, or more, were attached to the sides of 
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the tent. There it had stood for we knew not how long, bidding defiance to the fierce 
winds of that terrible region. 

Dahlstrom and I each got a spade and began to remove the snow. The entrance we 
found unfastened but completely blocked by a couple of provision-cases (empty) and a 
piece of canvas. “How on earth,” I exclaimed “did those things get into that position?” 

“The wind,” said Dahlstrom. “And, if the entrance had not been blocked, there 
wouldn’t have been any tent here now; the wind would have split and destroyed it long 
ago.” 

“H’m,” mused Eastman. “The wind did it, Nels—blocked the place like that? I 
wonder.” 

The next moment we had cleared the entrance. I thrust my head through the 
opening. Strangely enough, very little snow had drifted in. The tent was dark green, a 
circumstance which rendered the light within somewhat weird and ghastly—or per- 
haps my imagination contributed not a little to that effect. 

“What do you see. Bill?” asked Eastman. “What’s inside?” 

My answer was a cry, and the next instant I had sprung back from the entrance. 

“What is it, Bill?” Eastman exclaimed. “Great heaven, what is it, man?” 

“A head!” I told him. 

“A head?” 

“A human head!” 

He and Dahlstrom stooped and peered in. “What is the meaning of this?” 

Eastman cried. “A severed human head!” 

Dahlstrom dashed a mittened hand across his eyes. “Are we dreaming?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“’Tis no dream, Nels,” returned our leader. “I wish to heaven it was. A head! A 
human head!” 

“Ts there nothing more?” I asked. 

“Nothing. No body, not even stripped bone—only that severed head. Could the 
dogs...” 

“Yes?” queried Dahlstrom. 

“Could the dogs have done this?” 

“Dogs!” Dahlstrom said. “This is not the work of dogs.” 

We entered and stood looking down upon the grisly remnant of mortality. 

“Tt wasn’t dogs,” said Dahlstrom. 

“Not dogs?” Eastman queried. “What other explanation is there—except canni- 
balism?” 

Cannibalism! A shudder went through my heart. I may as well say at once, howev- 
er, that our discovery of a good supply of pemmican and biscuit on the sled, at that 
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moment completely hidden by the snow, was to show us that that fearful explanation 
was not the true one. The dogs! That was it, that was the explanation—even though 
what the victim himself had set down told us a very different story. Yes, the explorer 
had been set upon by his dogs and devoured. But there were things that militated 
against that theory. Why had the animals left that head—in the frozen eyes (they were 
blue eyes) and upon the frozen features of which was a look of horror that sends a 
shudder through my very soul even now? Why, the head did not have even the mark of 
a single fang, though it appeared to have been chewed from the trunk. Dahlstrom, 
however, was of the opinion that it had been sacked off. 

And there, in the man’s story, in the story of Robert Drumgold, we found another 
mystery—a mystery as insoluble (if it was true) as the presence here of his severed 
head. There the story was, scrawled in lead-pencil across the pages of his journal. But 
what were we to make of a record—the concluding pages of it, that is—so strange and 
so dreadful? 

But enough of this, of what we thought and of what we wondered. The journal 
itself lies before me, and I now proceed to set down the story of Robert Drumgold in 
his own words. Not a word, not a comma shall be deleted, inserted or changed. 

Let it begin with his entry for January the 3rd, at the end of which day the little 
party was only fifteen miles (geographical) from the Pole. 

Here it is. 


an. 3.—Lat. of our camp 89° 45’ 10”. Only fifteen miles more, and the Pole is ours 
J —unless Amundsen or Scott has beaten us to it, or both. But it will be ours just the 
same, even though the glory of discovery is found to be another’s. What shall we find 
there? 

All are in fine spirits. Even the dogs seem to know that this is the consummation 
of some great achievement. And a thing that is a mystery to us is the interest they have 
shown this day in the region before us. Did we halt, there they were gazing and gazing 
straight south and sometimes sniffing and sniffing. What does it mean? 

Yes, in fine spirits all—dogs as well as we three men. Everything is auspicious. 
The weather for the last three days has been simply glorious. Not once, in this time, 
has the temperature been below minus s. As I write this, the thermometer shows one 
degree above. The blue of the sky is like that of which painters dream, and, in that 
blue, tower cloud formations, violet-tinged in the shadows, that are beautiful beyond 
all description. If it were possible to forget the fact that nothing stands between our- 
selves and a horrible death save the meager supply of food on the sleds, one could think 
be was in some fairyland—a glorious fairyland of white and blue and violet. 
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A fairyland? Why has that thought so often occurred to me? Why have I so often 
likened this desolate, terrible region to fairyland? Terrible? Yes, to human beings it is 
terrible—frightful beyond all words. But, though so unutterably terrible to men, it 
may not be so in reality. After all, are all things, even of this earth of ours, to say noth- 
ing of the universe, made for man—this being (a god-like spirit in the body of a quasi- 
ape) who, let in the midst of wonders, leers and slavers in madness and hate and wal- 
lows in the muck of a thousand lusts? May there not be other beings—yes, even on this 
very earth, of ours—more wonderful—yes, and more terrible too— than he? 

Heaven knows, more than once, in this desolation of snow and ice, I have seemed 
to feel their presence in the air about us—nameless entities, disembodied, watching 
things. 

Little wonder, forsooth, that I have again and again thought of these strange 
words of one of America’s greatest scientists, Alexander Winchell: 

“Nor is incorporated rational existence conditioned on warm blood nor on any 
temperature which does not change the forms of matter of which the organism may be 
composed. There may be intelligences corporealized after some concept not involving 
the processes of ingestion, assimilation and reproduction. Such bodies would not re- 
quire daily food and warmth. They might be lost in the abysses of the ocean, or laid up 
on a stormy cliff through the tempests of an arctic winter, or plunged in a volcano for a 
hundred years, and yet retain consciousness and thought.” 

All this Winchell tells us is conceivable, and he adds: 

“Bodies are merely the load fitting of intelligence to particular modifications of 
universal matter and force.” 

And these entities, nameless things whose presence I seem to feel at times —are 
they benignant beings or things more fearful than even the madness of the human 
brain ever has fashioned? 

But, then, I must stop this. If Sutherland or Travers were to read what I have set 
down here, they would think that I was losing my senses or would declare me already 
insane. And yet, as there is a heaven above us, it seems that I do actually believe that 
this frightful place knows the presence of beings other than ourselves and our dogs— 
things which we cannot see but which are watching us. 

Enough of this. 

Only fifteen miles from the Pole. Now for a sleep and on to our goal in the morn- 
ing. Morning! There is no morning here, but day unending. The sun now rides as high 
at midnight as it does at midday. Of course, there is a change in altitude, but it is so 
slight as to be imperceptible without an instrument. 

But the Pole! Tomorrow the Pole! What will we find there? Only an unbroken 
expanse of white, or—— 
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AN. 4.—The mystery and horror of this day—oh, how could I ever set that down? 

Sometimes, so fearful were those hours through which we have just passed, I even 
find myself wondering if it wasn’t all only a dream. A dream! I would to heaven that it 
had been but a dream! As for the end—I must keep such thoughts out of my head. 

Got under way at an early hour. Weather more wondrous than ever. Sky an azure 
that would have sent a painter into ecstasies. Cloud-formations indescribably beautiful 
and grand. The going, however, was pretty difficult. The place a great plain stretching 
away with a monotonous uniformity of surface as far as the eye could reach. A plain 
never trod by human foot before? At length, when our dead reckoning showed that we 
were drawing near to the Pole, we had the answer to that. Then it was that the keen 
eyes of Travers detected some object rising above the blinding white of the snow. 

On the instant Sutherland had thrust his amber glasses up onto his forehead and 
had his binoculars to his eyes. 

“Cairn!” he exclaimed, and his voice sounded hollow and very strange. “A cairn 
or a—tent. Boys, they have beaten us to the Pole!” 

He handed the glasses to Travers and leaned, as though a sudden weariness had 
settled upon him, against the provision-cases on his sled. “Forestalled!” said he. 
“Forestalled!” 

I felt very sorry for our brave leader in those, his moments of terrible disappoint- 
ment, but for the life of me I did not know what to say. And so I said nothing. 

At that moment a cloud concealed the sun, and the place where we stood was sud- 
denly involved in a gloom that was deep and awful. So sudden and pronounced, in- 
deed, was the change that we gazed about us with curious and wondering looks. Far off 
to the right and to the left, the plain blazed white and blinding. Soon, however, the last 
gleam of sunshine had vanished from off it. I raised my look up to the heavens. Here 
and there edges of cloud were touched as though with the light of wrathful golden fire. 
Even then, however, that light was fading. A few minutes, and the last angry gleam of 
the sun had vanished. The gloom seemed to deepen about us every moment. A curious 
haze was concealing the blue expanse of the sky overhead. There was not the slightest 
movement in the gloomy and weird atmosphere. The silence was heavy, awful, the 
silence of the abode of utter desolation and of death. 

“What on earth are we in for now?” said Travers. 

Sutherland moved from his sled and stood gazing about into the eerie gloom. 

“Queer change, this!” said he. “It would have delighted the heart of Doré.” 

“Tt means a blizzard, most likely,” I observed. “Hadn’t we better make camp be- 
fore it strikes us? No telling what a blizzard may be like in this awful spot.” 
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“Blizzard?” said Sutherland. “I don’t think it means a blizzard, Bob. No telling, 
though. Mighty queer change, certainly. And how different the place looks now, in this 
strange gloom! It is surely weird and terrible—that is, it certainly /ooks weird and ter- 
rible.” 

He turned his look to Travers. 

“Well, Bill,” he asked, “what did you make of it?” 

He waved a hand in the direction of that mysterious object the sight of which had 
so suddenly brought us to a halt. I say in the direction of the object, for the thing itself 
was no longer to be seen. 

“T believe it is a tent,” Travers told him. 

“Well,” said our leader, “we can soon find out what it is—cairn or tent, for one or 
the other it must certainly be.” 

The next instant the heavy, awful silence was broken by the sharp crack of his 
whip. 

“Mush on, you poor brutes!” he cried. “On we go to see what is over there. Here 
we are at the South Pole. Let us see who has beaten us to it.” 

But the dogs didn’t want to go on, which did not surprise me at all, because, for 
some time now, they had been showing signs of some strange, inexplicable uneasiness. 
What had got into the creatures, anyway? For a time we puzzled over it; then we knew, 
though the explanation was still an utter mystery to us. They were afraid. Afraid? An 
inadequate word, indeed. It was fear, stark, terrible, that had entered the poor brutes. 
But whence had come this inexplicable fear? That also we soon knew. The thing they 
feared, whatever it was, was in that very direction in which we were headed! 

A cairn, a tent? What did this thing mean? 

“What on earth is the matter with the critters?” exclaimed Travers. “Can it be 
that-—“ 

“Tt’s for us to find out what it means,” said Sutherland. 

AGAIN we got in motion. The place was still involved in that strange, weird 
gloom. The silence was still that awful silence of desolation and of death. 

Slowly but steadily we moved forward, urging on the reluctant, fearful animals 
with our whips. 

At last Sutherland, who was leading, cried out that he saw it. He halted, peering 
forward into the gloom, and we urged our teams up alongside his. 

“Tt must be a tent,” he said. 

And a tent we found it to be—a small one supported by a single bamboo and well 
guyed in all directions. Made of drab-colored gabardine. To the top of the tent-pole 
another had been lashed. From this, motionless in the »till air, hung the remains of a 
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small Norwegian flag and, underneath it, a pennant with the word “Fram” upon it. 
Amundsen’s tent! 

What should we find inside it? And what was the meaning of that—the strange way 
it bulged out on one side? 

The entrance was securely laced. The tent, it was certain, had been here for a 
year, all through the long Antarctic night; and yet, to our astonishment, but little 
snow was piled up about it, and most of this was drift. The explanation of this must, I 
suppose, be that, before the air currents have reached the Pole, almost all the snow has 
been deposited from them. 

For some minutes we just stood there, and many, and some of them dreadful 
enough, were the thoughts that came and went. Through the long Antarctic night! 
What strange things this tent could tell us had it been vouchsafed the power of words! 
But strange things it might tell us, nevertheless. For what was that inside, making the 
tent bulge out in so unaccountable a manner? I moved forward to feel of it there with 
my mittened hand, but, for some reason that I cannot explain, of a sudden I drew back. 
At that instant one of the dogs whined—the sound so strange and the terror of the 
animal so unmistakable that I shuddered and felt a chill pass through my heart. Others 
of the dogs began to whine in that mysterious manner, and all shrank back cowering 
from the tent. 

“What does it mean?” said Travers, his voice sunk almost to a whisper. “Look at 
them. It is as though they are imploring us to—keep away.” 

“To keep away,” echoed Sutherland, his look leaving the dogs and fixing itself 
once more on the tent. 

“Their senses,” said Travers, “are keener than ours. They already know what we 
can’t know until we see it.” 

“See it!” Sutherland explained. “I wonder. Boys, what are we going to see when 
we look into that tent? Poor fellows! They reached the Pole. But did they ever leave it? 
Are we going to find them in there dead?” 

“Dead?” said Travers with a sudden start. “The dogs would never act that way if 
*twas only a corpse inside. And, besides, if that theory was true, wouldn’t the sleds be 
here to tell the story? Yet look around. The level uniformity of the place shows that no 
sled lies buried here.” 

“That is true,” said our leader. “What cam it mean? What cou/d make that tent 
bulge out like that? Well, here is the mystery before us, and all we have to do is unlace 
the entrance and look inside to solve it.” 
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e stepped to the entrance, followed by Travers and me, and began to unlace it. At 
Nn that instant an icy current of air struck the place and the pennant above our heads 
flapped with a dull and ominous sound. One of the dogs, too, thrust his muzzle sky- 
ward, and a deep and long-drawn howl arose. And while the mournful, savage sound 
yet filled the air, a strange thing happened: 

Through a sudden rent in that gloomy curtain of cloud, the sun sent a golden, 
awful light down upon the spot where we stood. It was but a shaft of light, only three 
or four hundred feet wide, though miles in length, and there we stood in the very mid- 
dle of it, the plain on each side involved in that weird gloom, now denser and more 
eery than ever in contrast to that sword of golden fire which thus so suddenly had been 
flung down across the snow. 

“Queer place this!” said Travers. “Just like a beam lying across a stage in a 
theater.” 

Travers’ smile was a most apposite one, more so than he perhaps ever dreamed 
himself. That place was a stage, our light the wrathful fire of the Antarctic sun, our- 
selves the actors in a scene stranger than any ever beheld in the mimic world. 

For some moments, so strange was it all, we stood there looking about us in won- 
der and perhaps each one of us in not a little secret awe. “Queer place, all right!” said 
Sutherland. “But——“ 

He laughed a hollow, sardonic laugh. Up above, the pennant lapped and flapped 
again, the sound of it hollow and ghostly. Again rose the long-drawn, mournful, 
fiercely sad howl of the wolf-dog. 

“But,” added our leader, “we don’t want to be imagining things, you know.” 

“Of course not,” said Travers. 

“Of course not,” I echoed. 

A little space, and the entrance was open and Sutherland had thrust head and 
shoulders through it. 

I don’t know how long it was that he stood there like that. Perhaps it was only a 
few seconds, but to Travers and me it seemed rather long. 

“What is it?” Travers exclaimed at last. “What do you see?” 

The answer was a scream—the horror of that sound I can never forget— and 
Sutherland came staggering back and, I believe, would have fallen had we not sprung 
and caught him. 

“What is it?” cried Travers. “In God’s name, Sutherland, what did you see?” 

Sutherland beat the side of his head with his hand, and his look was wild and hor- 
rible. 

“What is it?” I exclaimed. “What did you see in there?” 
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“T can’t tell you—I can’t! Oh, oh, I wish that I had never seen it! Don’t look! 
Boys, don’t look into that tent—unless you are prepared to welcome madness, or 
worse.” 

“What gibberish is this?” Travers demanded, gazing at our leader in astonish- 
ment. “Come, come, man! Buck up. Get a grip on yourself. Let’s have an end to this 
nonsense. Why should the sight of a dead man, or dead men affect you in this mad 
fashion?” 

“Dead men?” Sutherland laughed, the sound wild, maniacal. 

“Dead men? If ’twas only that! Is this the South Pole? Is this the earth, or are we 
in a nightmare on some other planet?” 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried Travers, “come out of it! What’s got into you? Don’t 
let your nerves go like this.” 

“A dead man?” queried our leader, peering into the face of Travers. “You think I 
saw a dead man? I wish it was only a dead man. Thank God, you two didn’t look!” 

On the instant Travers had turned. 

“Well,” said he, “I am going to look!” 

But Sutherland cried out, screamed, sprang after him and tried to drag him back. 

“Tt would mean horror and perhaps madness!” cried Sutherland. “Look at me. Do 
you want to be like me?” 

“No!” Travers returned. “But I am going to see what is in that tent.” 

He struggled to break free, but Sutherland clung to him in a frenzy of madness. 

“Help me, Bob!” Sutherland cried. “Hold him back, or we’ll all go insane.” 

But I did not help him to hold Travers back, for, of course, it was my belief that 
Sutherland himself was insane. Nor did Sutherland hold Travers. With a sudden 
wrench, Travers was free. The next instant he had thrust head and shoulders through 
the entrance of the tent. 

Sutherland groaned and watched him with eyes full of unutterable horror. 

I moved toward the entrance, but Sutherland flung himself at me with such vio- 
lence that I was sent over into the snow. I sprang to my feet full of anger and amaze- 
ment. 

“What the hell,” I cried, “is the matter with you, anyway? Have you gone crazy?” 

The answer was a groan, horrible beyond all words of man, but that sound did not 
come from Sutherland. I turned. Travers was staggering away from the entrance, a 
hand pressed over his face, sounds that I could never describe breaking from deep in 
his throat. Sutherland, as the man came staggering up to him, thrust forth an arm and 
touched Travers lightly on the shoulder. The effect was instantaneous and frightful. 
‘Travers sprang aside as though a serpent had struck at him, screamed and screamed yet 
again. 
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“There, there!” said Sutherland gently. “I told you not to do it. I tried to make 
you understand, but—but you thought that I was mad.” 

“Tt can’t belong to this earth!” moaned Travers. 

“No,” said Sutherland. “That horror was never born on this planet of ours. And 
the inhabitants of earth, though they do not know it, can thank God Almighty for 
that.” 

“But it is bere!” Travers exclaimed. “How did it come to this awful place? And 
where did it come from?” 

“Well,” consoled Sutherland, “it is dead—it must be dead.” 

“Dead? How do we know that it is dead? And don’t forget this: it didn’t come here 
alone!” 

Sutherland started. At that moment the sunlight vanished, and everything was 
once more involved in gloom. 

“What do you mean?” Sutherland asked. “Not alone? How do you know that it 
did not come alone?” 

“Why, it is there wséde the tent; but the entrance was laced —from the outside!” 

“Fool, fool that I am!” cried Sutherland a little fiercely. “Why didn’t I think of 
that? Not alone! Of course it was not alone!” 

He gazed about into the gloom, and I knew the nameless fear and horror that 
chilled him to the very heart, for they chilled me to my very own. 

Of a sudden arose again that mournful, savage howl of the wolf-dog. We three 
men started as though it was the voice of some ghoul from hell’s most dreadful corner. 

“Shut up, you brute!” gritted Travers. “Shut up, or I’ll brain you!” 

Whether it was Travers’ threat or not, I do not know; but that howl sank, ceased 
almost on the instant. Again the silence of desolation and of death lay upon the spot. 
But above the tent the pennant stirred and rustled, the sound of it, I thought, like the 
slithering of some repulsive serpent. 

“What did you see in there?” I asked them. 

“Bob—Bob,” said Sutherland, “don’t ask us that.” 

“The thing itself,” said I, turning, “can’t be any worse than this mystery and 
nightmare of imagination.” 

But the two of them threw themselves before me and barred my way. 

“No!” said Sutherland firmly. “You must not look into that tent, Bob. You must 
not see that—that—I don’t know what to call it. Trust us; believe us, Bob! ’Tis for 
your sake that we say that you must not do it. We, Travers and I, can never be the same 
men again—the brains, the souls of us can never be what they were before we saw 
that!” 
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“Very well,” I acquiesced. “I can’t help saying, though, that the whole thing 
seems to me like the dream of a madman.”. 

“That,” said Sutherland, “is a small matter indeed. Insane? Believe that it is the 
dream of a madman. Believe that we are insane. Believe that you are insane yourself. 
Believe anything you like. Only don’t look” 

“Very well,” I told him. “I won’t look. I give in. You two have made a coward of 
me.” 

“A coward?” said Sutherland. “Don’t talk nonsense, Bob. There are some things 
that a man should never know; there are some things that a man should never see; that 
horror there in Amundsen’s tent is—both!” 

“But you said that it is dead.” 

Travers groaned. Sutherland laughed a little wildly. 

“Trust us,” said the latter; “believe us, Bob. ’Tis for your sake, not for our own. 
For that is too late now. We have seen it, and you have not.” 


or some minutes we stood there by the tent, in that weird gloom, then turned to 

leave the cursed spot. I said that undoubtedly Amundsen had left some records 
inside, that possibly Scott had reached the Pole, and visited the tent, and that we ought 
to secure any such memories. Sutherland and Travers nodded, but each declared that 
he would not put his head through that entrance again for all the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind—or words to that effect. We must, they said, get away from the awful place— 
get back to the world of men with our fearful message. 

“You won’t tell me what you saw?” I said, “and yet you want to get back so that 
you can tell it to the world.” 

“We aren’t going to tell the world what we saw,” answered Sutherland. “In the 
first place, we couldn’t, and, in the second place, if we could, not a living soul would 
believe us. But we can warn people, for that thing in there did not come alone. Where 
is the other one—or the others?” 

“Dead, too, let us hope!” I exclaimed. 

“Amen!” said Sutherland. “But maybe, as Bill says, it isn’t dead. Probably ——“ 

Sutherland paused, and a wild, indescribable look came into his eyes. “Maybe it— 
can’t die!” 

“Probably,” said I nonchalantly, yet with secret disgust and with poignant sorrow. 

What was the use? What good would it do to try to reason with a couple of mad- 
men? Yes, we must get away from this spot, or they would have me insane, too. And the 
long road back? Could we ever make it now? And what 4ad they seen? What unimagin- 
able horror was there behind that thin wall of gabardine? Well, whatever it was, it was 
real. Of that I could not entertain the slightest doubt. Real? Real enough to wreck, 
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virtually instantaneously, the strong brains of two strong men. But—were my poor 
companions really mad, after all? 

“Or maybe,” Sutherland was saying, “the other one, or the others, went back to 
Venus or Mars or Sirius or Algol, or hell itself, or wherever they came from, to get 
more of their kind. If that is so, heaven have pity on poor humanity! And, if it or they 
are still here on this earth, then sooner or later— it may be a dozen years, it may be a 
century—but sooner or later the world will know it, know it to its woe and to its hor- 
ror. For they, if living, or if gone for others, will come again.” 

“T was thinking—“ began Travers, his eyes fixed on the tent. 

“Yes?” Sutherland queried. 

“—__that,” Travers told him, “it might be a good plan to empty the rifle into 
that thing. Maybe it isn’t dead; maybe it can’t die—maybe it only changes. Probably it 
is just hibernating, so to speak.” 

“If so,” I laughed, “it will probably hibernate till doomsday.” 

But neither one of my companions laughed. 

“Or,” said Travers, “it may be a demon, a ghost materialized. I can’t say incarnat- 
ed.” 

“A ghost materialized!” I exclaimed. “Well, may not every man or woman be just 
that? Heaven knows, many a one acts like a demon or a fiend incarnate.” 

“They may be,” nodded Sutherland. “But that hypothesis doesn’t help us any 
here.” 

“It may help things some,” said Travers, starting toward his sled. A moment or 
two, and he had got out the rifle. 

“T thought,” said he, “that nothing could ever take me back to that entrance. But 
the hope that I may——“ 

Sutherland groaned. 

“Tt isn’t earthly. Bill,” he said hoarsely. “It’s a nightmare. I think we had better 
go now.” 

Travers was going—straight toward the tent. 

“Come back, Bill!” groaned Sutherland. “Come back! Let us go while we can.” 

But Travers did not come back. Slowly he moved forward, rifle thrust out before 
him, finger on the trigger. He reached the tent, hesitated a moment, then thrust the 
rifle-barrel through. As fast as he could work trigger and lever, he emptied the weapon 
into the tent—into that horror inside it. 

He whirled and came back as though in fear the tent was about to spew forth be- 
hind him all the legions of foulest hell. 
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What was that? The blood seemed to freeze in my veins and heart as there arose 
from out the tent a sound—a sound low and throbbing—a sound that no man ever had 
heard on this earth—one that I hope no man will ever hear again. 

A panic, a madness seized upon us, upon men and dogs alike, and away we fled 
from that cursed place. 

The sound ceased. But again we heard it. It was more fearful, more unearthly, 
soul-maddening, hellish than before. 

“Look!” cried Sutherland. “Oh, my God, /ook at that!” 

The tent was barely visible now. A moment or two, and the curtain of gloom 
would conceal it. At first I could not imagine what had made Sutherland cry out like 
that. Then I saw it, in that very moment before the gloom hid it from view. The tent 
was moving! It swayed, jerked like some shapeless monster in the throes of death, like 
some nameless thing seen in the horror of nightmare or limned on the brain of utter 
madness itself. 


nd that is what happened there; that is what we saw. I have set it down at some 

length and to the best of my ability under the truly awful circumstances in which I 
am placed. In these hastily crawled pages is recorded an experience that, I believe, is 
not surpassed by the wildest to be found in the pages of the most imaginative romanti- 
cist. Whether the record is destined ever to reach the world, ever to be scanned by the 
eye of another—only the future can answer that. 

I will try to hope for the best. I cannot blink the fact, however, that things are 
pretty bad for us. It is not only this sinister, nameless mystery from which we are flee- 
ing—though heaven knows that is horrible enough—but it is the minds of my com- 
panions. And, added to that, is the fear for my own. But there, I must get myself in 
hand. After all, as Sutherland said, I didn’t see it. I must not give way. We must some- 
how get our story to the world, though we may have for our reward only the mockery 
of the world’s unbelief, its scoffing —the world, against which is now moving, gather- 
ing, a menace more dreadful than any that ever moved in the fevered brain of any 
prophet of woe and blood and disaster. 

We are a dozen miles or so from the Pole now. In that mad dash away from that 
tent of horror, we lost our bearings and for a time, I fear, went panicky. The strange, 
eery gloom denser than ever. Then came a fall of fine snow-crystals, which rendered 
things worse than ever. Just when about to give up in despair, chanced upon one of our 
beacons. This gave us our bearings, and we pressed on to this spot. 

Travers has just thrust his head into the tent to tell us that he is sure he saw some- 
thing moving off in the gloom. Something moving! This must be looked into. 
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[If Robert Drumgold could only have left as full a record of those days which 
followed as he had of that fearful 4th of January! No man can ever know what the 
three explorers went through in their struggle to escape that doom from which there 
was no escape—a doom the mystery and horror of which perhaps surpass in gruesome- 
ness what the most dreadful Gothic imagination ever conceived in its utterest aban- 
donment to delirium and madness. ] 


an. 5.—Travers Aad seen something, for we, the three of us, saw it again today. Was 
J it that horror, that thing not of this earth, which they saw in Amundsen’s tent? We 
don’t know what it is. All we know is that it is something that moves. God have pity on 
us all—and on every man and woman and child on this earth of ours if this thing is 
what we fear! 

6th.—Made 25 mi. today—2o yesterday. Did not see it today. But heard it. 
Seemed near—once, in fact, as though right over our heads. But that must have been 
imagination. Effect on dogs most terrible. Poor brutes! It is as horrible to them as it is 
to us. Sometimes I think even more. Why is it following us? 

7th.—Two of the dogs gone this morning. One or another of us on guard all 
“night.” Nothing seen, not a sound heard, yet the animals have vanished. Did they 
desert us? We say that is what happened but each man of us knows that none of us be- 
lieves it. Made 18 mi. Fear that Travers is going mad. 

8th.—Travers gone! He took the watch last night at 12, relieving Sutherland. 
That was the last seen of Travers—the last that we shall ever see. No tracks—not a 
sign in the snow. Travers, poor Travers, gone! Who will be the next? 

JAN. 9—Saw it again! Why does it let us see it like this—sometimes? Is it that 
horror in Amundsen’s tent? Sutherland declares that it is not—that it is something 
even more hellish. But then S. is mad now—mad—mad—mad. If I wasn’t sane, I 
could think that it all was only imagination. Bat [saw it! 

JAN. 11—Think it is the 11th but not sure. I can no longer be sure of anything— 
save that I am alone and that it is watching me. Don’t know how I know, for I cannot 
see it. But I do know—it is watching me. It is always watching. And sometime it will 
come and get me—as it got Travers and Sutherland and half of the dogs. 

Yes, today must be the 11th. For it was yesterday—surely it was only yesterday— 
that it took Sutherland. I didn’t see it take him, for a fog had come up, and Suther- 
land—he would go on in the fog—was so slow in following that the vapor hid him 
from view. At last when he didn’t come, I went back. But S. was gone—man, dogs, 
sled, everything was gone. Poor Sutherland! But then he was mad. Probably that was 
why it took him. Has it spared me because I am yet sane? S. had the rifle. Always he 
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clung to that rifle—as though a bullet could save him from what we saw! My only 
weapon is an ax. But what good is an ax? 

JAN. 13th.—Maybe it is the r4th. I don’t know. What does it matter? Saw it three 
times today. Each time it was closer. Dogs still whining about tent. There—that horri- 
ble hellish sound again. Dogs still now. That sound again. But I dare not look out. The 
ax. 

Hours later. Can’t write any more. 

Silence. Voices—I seem to hear voices. But that sound again. Coming nearer. At 


entrance now—now— 
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orches flared murkily on the revels in the Maul, where the thieves of the east held 
T carnival by night. In the Maul they could carouse and roar as they liked, for hon- 
est people shunned the quarters, and watchmen, well paid with stained coins, did not 
interfere with their sport. Along the crooked, unpaved streets with their heaps of refuse 
and sloppy puddles, drunken roisterers staggered, roaring. Steel glinted in the shadows 
where wolf preyed on wolf, and from the darkness rose the shrill laughter of women, 
and the sounds of scufflings and strugglings. Torchlight licked luridly from broken 
windows and wide-thrown doors, and out of those doors, stale smells of wine and rank 
sweaty bodies, clamor of drinking-jacks and fists hammered on rough tables, snatches 
of obscene songs, rushed like a blow in the face. 

In one of these dens merriment thundered to the low smoke-stained roof, where 
rascals gathered in every stage of rags and tatters—furtive cut-purses, leering kidnap- 
pers, quick-fingered thieves, swaggering bravoes with their wenches, strident-voiced 
women clad in tawdry finery. Native rogues were the dominant element—dark- 
skinned, dark-eyed Zamorians, with daggers at their girdles and guile in their hearts. 
But there were wolves of half a dozen outland nations there as well. There was a giant 
Hyperborean renegade, taciturn, dangerous, with a broadsword strapped to his great 
gaunt frame—for men wore steel openly in the Maul. There was a Shemitish counter- 
feiter, with his hook nose and curled blueblack beard. There was a bold-eyed Brythun- 
ian wench, sitting on the knee of a tawny-haired Gunderman—a wandering mercenary 
soldier, a deserter from some defeated army. And the fat gross rogue whose bawdy jests 
were causing all the shouts of mirth was a professional kidnapper come up from distant 
Koth to teach woman-stealing to Zamorians who were born with more knowledge of 
the art than he could ever attain. 
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This man halted in his description of an intended victim’s charms, and thrust his 
muzzle into a huge tankard of frothing ale. Then blowing-the foam from his fat lips, 
he said, “By Bel, god of all thieves, I’ll show them how to steal wenches: I'll have her 
over the Zamorian border before dawn, and there’ll be a caravan waiting to receive her. 
Three hundred pieces of silver, a count of Ophir promised me for a sleek young Bry- 
thunian of the better class. It took me weeks, wandering among the border cities as a 
beggar, to find one I knew would suit. And is she a pretty baggage!” 

He blew a slobbery kiss in the air. 

“T know lords in Shem who would trade the secret of the Elephant Tower for 
her,” he said, returning to his ale. 


touch on his tunic sleeve made him turn his head, scowling at the interruption. 

He saw a tall, strongly made youth standing beside him. This person was as much 
out of place in that den as a gray wolf among mangy rats of the gutters. His cheap tu- 
nic could not conceal the hard, rangy lines of his powerful frame, the broad heavy 
shoulders, the massive chest, lean waist, and heavy arms. His skin was brown from out- 
land suns, his eyes blue and smoldering; a shock of tousled black hair crowned his 
broad forehead. From his girdle hung a sword in a worn leather scabbard. 

The Kothian involuntarily drew back; for the man was not one of any civilized 
race he knew. 

“You spoke of the Elephant Tower,” said the stranger, speaking Zamorian with an 
alien accent. “I’ve heard much of this tower; what is its secret?” 

The fellow’s attitude did not seem threatening, and the Kothian’s courage was 
bolstered up by the ale, and the evident approval of his audience. He swelled with self- 
importance. 

“The secret of the Elephant Tower?” he exclaimed. “Why, any fool knows that 
Yara the priest dwells there with the great jewel men call the Elephant’s Heart, that is 
the secret of his magic.” 

The barbarian digested this for a space. 

“T have seen this tower,” he said. “It is set in a great garden above the level of the 
city, surrounded by high walls. I have seen no guards. The walls would be easy to 
climb. Why has not somebody stolen this secret gem?” 

The Kothian stared wide-mouthed at the other’s simplicity, then burst into a roar 
of derisive mirth, in which the others joined. 

“Harken to this heathen!” he bellowed. “He would steal the jewel of Yara! 
Harken, fellow,” he said, turning portentously to the other, “I suppose you are some 
sort of a northern barbarian—“ 
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“T am a Cimmerian,” the outlander answered, in no friendly tone. The reply and 
the manner of it meant little to the Kothian; of a kingdom that lay far to the south, on 
the borders of Shem, he knew only vaguely of the northern races. 

“Then give ear and learn wisdom, fellow,” said he, pointing his drinking-jack at 
the discomfited youth. “Know that in Zamora, and more especially in this city, there 
are more bold thieves than anywhere else in the world, even Koth. If mortal man could 
have stolen the gem, be sure it would have been filched long ago. You speak of climb- 
ing the walls, but once having climbed, you would quickly wish yourself back again. 
There are no guards in the gardens at night for a very good reason—that is, no human 
guards. But in the watch-chamber, in the lower part of the tower, are armed men, and 
even if you passed those who roam the gardens by night, you must still pass through 
the soldiers, for the gem is kept somewhere in the tower above.” 

“But if a man could pass through the gardens,” argued the Cimmerian, “why 
could he not come at the gem through the upper part of the tower and thus avoid the 
soldiers?” 

Again the Kothian gaped at him. 

“Listen to him!” he shouted jeeringly. “The barbarian is an eagle who would fly 
to the jeweled rim of the tower, which is only a hundred and fifty feet above the earth, 
with rounded sides slicker than polished glass!” 

The Cimmerian glared about, embarrassed at the roar of mocking laughter that 
greeted this remark. He saw no particular humor in it, and was too new to civilization 
to understand its discourtesies. Civilized men are more discourteous than savages be- 
cause they know they can be impolite without having their skulls split, as a general 
thing. He was bewildered and chagrined, and doubtless would have slunk away, 
abashed, but the Kothian chose to goad him further. 

“Come, come!” he shouted. “Tell these poor fellows, who have only been thieves 
since before you were spawned, tell them how you would steal the gem!” 

“There is always a way, if the desire be coupled with courage,” answered the 
Cimmerian shortly, nettled. 

The Kothian chose to take this as a personal slur. His face grew purple with anger. 

“What!” he roared. “You dare tell us our business, and intimate that we are cow- 
ards? Get along; get out of my sight!” And he pushed the Cimmerian violently. 

“Will you mock me and then lay hands on me?” grated the barbarian, his quick 
rage leaping up; and he returned the push with an open-handed blow that knocked his 
tormenter back against the rude-hewn table. Ale splashed over the jack’s lip, and the 
Kothian roared in fury, dragging at his sword. 

“Heathen dog!” he bellowed. “T’ll have your heart for that!” 
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Steel flashed and the throng surged wildly back out of the way. In their flight they 
knocked over the single candle and the den was plunged in darkness, broken by the 
crash of upset benches, drum of flying feet, shouts, oaths of people tumbling over one 
another, and a single strident yell of agony that cut the din like a knife. When a candle 
was relighted, most of the guests had gone out by doors and broken windows, and the 
rest huddled behind stacks of wine-kegs and under tables. The barbarian was gone; the 
center of the room was deserted except for the gashed body of the Kothian. The Cim- 
merian, with the unerring instinct of the barbarian, had killed his man in the darkness 
and confusion. 


2. 


he lurid lights and drunken revelry fell away behind the Cimmerian. He had dis- 

carded his torn tunic, and walked through the night naked except for a loin-cloth 
and his high-strapped sandals. He moved with the supple ease of a great tiger, his 
steely muscles rippling under his brown skin. 

He had entered the part of the city reserved for the temples. On all sides of him 
they glittered white in the starlight—snowy marble pillars and golden domes and sil- 
ver arches, shrines of Zamora’s myriad strange gods. He did not trouble his head about 
them; he knew that Zamora’s religion, like all things of a civilized, longsettled people, 
was intricate and complex, and had lost most of the pristine essence in a maze of for- 
mulas and rituals. He had squatted for hours in the courtyards of the philosophers, 
listening to the arguments of theologians and teachers, and come away in a haze of 
bewilderment, sure of only one thing, and that, that they were all touched in the head. 

His gods were simple and understandable; Crom was their chief, and he lived on a 
great mountain, whence he sent forth dooms and death. It was useless to call on Crom, 
because he was a gloomy, savage god, and he hated weaklings. But he gave a man 
courage at birth, and the will and might to kill his enemies, which, in the Cimmerian’s 
mind, was all any god should be expected to do. 

His sandalled feet made no sound on the gleaming pave. No watchmen passed, for 
even the thieves of the Maul shunned the temples, where strange dooms had been 
known to fall on violators. Ahead of him he saw, looming against the sky, the Tower of 
the Elephant. He mused, wondering why it was so named. No one seemed to know. He 
had never seen an elephant, but he vaguely understood that it was a monstrous animal, 
with a tail in front as well as behind. This a wandering Shemite had told him, swearing 
that he had seen such beasts by the thousands in the country of the Hyrkanians; but all 
men knew what liars were the men of Shem. At any rate, there were no elephants in 
Zamora. 
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The shimmering shaft of the tower rose frostily in the stars. In the sunlight it 
shone so dazzlingly that few could bear its glare, and men said it was built of silver. It 
was round, a slim perfect cylinder, a hundred and fifty feet in height, and its rim glit- 
tered in the starlight with the great jewels which crusted it. The tower stood among the 
waving exotic trees of a garden raised high above the general level of the city. A high 
wall enclosed this garden, and outside the wall was a lower level, likewise enclosed by a 
wall. No lights shone forth; there seemed to be no windows in the tower—at least not 
above the level of the inner wall. Only the gems high above sparkled frostily in the 
starlight. 

Shrubbery grew thick outside the lower, or outer wall. The Cimmerian crept close 
and stood beside the barrier, measuring it with his eye. It was high, but he could leap 
and catch the coping with his fingers. Then it would be child’s play to swing himself 
up and over, and he did not doubt that he could pass the inner wall in the same manner. 
But he hesitated at the thought of the strange perils which were said to await within. 
These people were strange and mysterious to him; they were not of his kind—not even 
of the same blood as the more westerly Brythunians, Nemedians, Kothians and 
Aquilonians, whose civilized mysteries had awed him in times past. The people of 
Zamora were very ancient, and, from what he had seen of them, very evil. 

He thought of Yara, the high priest, who worked strange dooms from this jeweled 
tower, and the Cimmerian’s hair prickled as he remembered a tale told by a drunken 
page of the court—how Yara had laughed in the face of a hostile prince, and held up a 
glowing, evil gem before him, and how rays shot blindingly from that unholy jewel, to 
envelop the prince, who screamed and fell down, and shrank to a withered blackened 
lump that changed to a black spider which scampered wildly about the chamber until 
Yara set his heel upon it. 

Yara came not often from his tower of magic, and always to work evil on some 
man or some nation. The king of Zamora feared him more than he feared death, and 
kept himself drunk all the time because that fear was more than he could endure sober. 
Yara was very old—centuries old, men said, and added that he would live for ever be- 
cause of the magic of his gem, which men called the Heart of the Elephant, for no 
better reason than they named his hold the Elephant’s Tower. 

The Cimmerian, engrossed in these thoughts, shrank quickly against the wall. 
Within the garden some one was passing, who walked with a measured stride. The lis- 
tener heard the clink of steel. So after all a guard did pace those gardens. The Cim- 
merian waited, expected to hear him pass again, on the next round, but silence rested 
over the mysterious gardens. 

At last curiosity overcame him. Leaping lightly he grasped the wall and swung 
himself up to the top with one arm. Lying flat on the broad coping, he looked down 
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into the wide space between the walls. No shrubbery grew near him, though he saw 
some carefully trimmed bushes near the inner wall. The starlight fell on the even 
sward and somewhere a fountain tinkled. 

The Cimmerian cautiously lowered himself down on the inside and drew his 
sword, staring about him. He was shaken by the nervousness of the wild at standing 
thus unprotected in the naked starlight, and he moved lightly around the curve of the 
wall, hugging its shadow, until he was even with the shrubbery he had noticed. Then 
he ran quickly toward it, crouching low, and almost tripped over a form that lay crum- 
pled near the edges of the bushes. 

A quick look to right and left showed him no enemy in sight at least, and he bent 
close to investigate. His keen eyes, even in the dim starlight, showed him a strongly 
built man in the silvered armor and crested helmet of the Zamorian royal guard. A 
shield and a spear lay near him, and it took but an instant’s examination to show that 
he had been strangled. The barbarian glanced about uneasily. He knew that this man 
must be the guard he had heard pass his hiding-place by the wall. Only a short time 
had passed, yet in that interval nameless hands had reached out of the dark and choked 
out the soldier’s life. 


S training his eyes in the gloom, he saw a hint of motion through the shrubs near the 
wall. Thither he glided, gripping his sword. He made no more noise than a panther 
stealing through the night, yet the man he was stalking heard. The Cimmerian had a 
dim glimpse of a huge bulk close to the wall, felt relief that it was at least human; then 
the fellow wheeled quickly with a gasp that sounded like panic, made the first motion 
of a forward plunge, hands clutching, then recoiled as the Cimmerian’s blade caught 
the starlight. For a tense instant neither spoke, standing ready for anything. 

“You are no soldier,” hissed the stranger at last. “You are a thief like myself” 

“And who are you?” asked the Cimmerian in a suspicious whisper. 

“Taurus of Nemedia.” 

The Cimmerian lowered his sword. 

“T’ve heard of you. Men call you a prince of thieves.” 

A low laugh answered him. Taurus was tall as the Cimmerian, and heavier; he was 
big-bellied and fat, but his every movement betokened a subtle dynamic magnetism, 
which was reflected in the keen eyes that glinted vitally, even in the starlight. He was 
barefooted and carried a coil of what looked like a thin, strong rope, knotted at regular 
intervals. 

“Who are you?” he whispered. 

“Conan, a Cimmerian,” answered the other. “I came seeking a way to steal Yara’s 
jewel, that men call the Elephant’s Heart.” 
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Conan sensed the man’s great belly shaking in laughter, but it was not derisive. 
“By Bel, god of thieves!” hissed Taurus. “I had thought only myself had courage to 
attempt that poaching. These Zamorians call themselves thieves—bah! Conan, I like 
your grit. I never shared an adventure with anyone, but by Bel, we’ll attempt this to- 
gether if you’re willing.” 

“Then you are after the gem, too?” 

“What else? I’ve had my plans laid for months, but you, I think, have acted on 
sudden impulse, my friend.” 

“You killed the soldier?” 

“Of course. I slid over the wall when he was on the other side of the garden. I hid 
in the bushes; he heard me, or thought he heard something. When he came blundering 
over, it was no trick at all to get behind him and suddenly grip his neck and choke out 
his fool’s life. He was like most men, half blind in the dark. A good thief should have 
eyes like a cat.” 

“You made one mistake,” said Conan. 

Taurus’ eyes flashed angrily. 

“T? I, a mistake? Impossible!” 

“You should have dragged the body into the bushes.” 

“Said the novice to the master of the art. They will not change the guard until 
past midnight. Should any come searching for him now, and find his body, they would 
flee at once to Yara, bellowing the news, and give us time to escape. Were they not to 
find it, they’d go beating up the bushes and catch us like rats in a trap.” 

“You are right,” agreed Conan. 

“So. Now attend. We waste time in this cursed discussion. There are no guards in 
the inner garden—human guards, I mean, though there are sentinels even more dead- 
ly. It was their presence which baffled me for so long, but I finally discovered a way to 
circumvent them.” 

“What of the soldiers in the lower part of the tower?” 

“Old Yara dwells in the chambers above. By that route we will come—and go, I 
hope. Never mind asking me how. I have arranged a way. We'll steal down through the 
top of the tower and strangle old Yara before he can cast any of his accursed spells on 
us. At least we'll try; it’s the chance of being turned into a spider or a toad, against the 
wealth and power of the world. All good thieves must know how to take risks.” 

“T’ll go as far as any man,” said Conan, slipping off his sandals. 

“Then follow me.” And turning, Taurus leaped up, caught the wall and drew 
himself up. The man’s suppleness was amazing, considering his bulk; he seemed almost 
to glide up over the edge of the coping. Conan followed him, and lying flat on the 
broad top, they spoke in wary whispers. 
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“T see no light,” Conan muttered. The lower part of the tower seemed much like 
that portion visible from outside the garden—a perfect, gleaming cylinder, with no 
apparent openings. 

“There are cleverly constructed doors and windows,” answered Taurus, “but they 
are closed. The soldiers breathe air that comes from above.” 

The garden was a vague pool of shadows, where feathery bushes and low spreading 
trees waved darkly in the starlight. Conan’s wary soul felt the aura of waiting menace 
that brooded over it. He felt the burning glare of unseen eyes, and he caught a subtle 
scent that made the short hairs on his neck instinctively bristle as a hunting dog bristles 
at the scent of an ancient enemy. 

“Follow me,” whispered Taurus, “keep behind me, as you value your life.” 


aking what looked like a copper tube from his girdle, the Nemedian dropped 

lightly to the sward inside the wall. Conan was close behind him, sword ready, but 
Taurus pushed him back, close to the wall, and showed no inclination to advance, him- 
self. His whole attitude was of tense expectancy, and his gaze, like Conan’s, was fixed 
on the shadowy mass of shrubbery a few yards away. This shrubbery was shaken, al- 
though the breeze had died down. Then two great eyes blazed from the waving shad- 
ows, and behind them other sparks of fire glinted in the darkness. 

“Lions!” muttered Conan. 

“Aye. By day they are kept in subterranean caverns below the tower. That’s why 
there are no guards in this garden.” 

Conan counted the eyes rapidly. 

“Five in sight; maybe more back in the bushes. They’ll charge in a moment—* 

“Be silent!” hissed Taurus, and he moved out from the wall, cautiously as if tread- 
ing on razors, lifting the slender tube. Low rumblings rose from the shadows and the 
blazing eyes moved forward. Conan could sense the great slavering jaws, the tufted 
tails lashing tawny sides. The air grew tense—the Cimmerian gripped his sword, ex- 
pecting the charge and the irresistible hurtling of giant bodies. Then Taurus brought 
the mouth of the tube to his lips and blew powerfully. A long jet of yellowish powder 
shot from the other end of the tube and billowed out instantly in a thick green-yellow 
cloud that settled over the shrubbery, blotting out the glaring eyes. 

Taurus ran back hastily to the wall. Conan glared without understanding. The 
thick cloud hid the shrubbery, and from it no sound came. 

“What is that mist?” the Cimmerian asked uneasily. 

“Death!” hissed the Nemedian. “If a wind springs up and blows it back upon us, 
we must flee over the wall. But no, the wind is still, and now it is dissipating. Wait until 
it vanishes entirely. To breathe it is death.” 
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Presently only yellowish shreds hung ghostily in the air; then they were gone, and 
Taurus motioned his companion forward. They stole toward the bushes, and Conan 
gasped. Stretched out in the shadows lay five great tawny shapes, the fire of their grim 
eyes dimmed for ever. A sweetish cloying scent lingered in the atmosphere. 

“They died without a sound!” muttered the Cimmerian. “Taurus, what was that 
powder?” 

“Tt was made from the black lotus, whose blossoms wave in the lost jungles of Khi- 
tai, where only the yellow-skulled priests of Yun dwell. Those blossoms strike dead 
any who smell of them.” 

Conan knelt beside the great forms, assuring himself that they were indeed beyond 
power of harm. He shook his head; the magic of the exotic lands was mysterious and 
terrible to the barbarians of the north. 

“Why can you not slay the soldiers in the tower in the same way?” he asked. 

“Because that was all the powder I possessed. The obtaining of it was a feat which 
in itself was enough to make me famous among the thieves of the world. I stole it out of 
a caravan bound for Stygia, and I lifted it, in its cloth-of-gold bag, out of the coils of 
the great serpent which guarded it, without awaking him. But come, in Bel’s name! Are 
we to waste the night in discussion?” 

They glided through the shrubbery to the gleaming foot of the tower, and there, 
with a motion enjoining silence, Taurus unwound his knotted cord, on one end of 
which was a strong steel hook. Conan saw his plan, and asked no questions as the Ne- 
median gripped the line a short distance below the hook, and began to swing it about 
his head. Conan laid his ear to the smooth wall and listened, but could hear nothing. 
Evidently the soldiers within did not suspect the presence of intruders, who had made 
no more sound than the night wind blowing through the trees. But a strange nervous- 
ness was on the barbarian; perhaps it was the lion-smell which was over everything. 


aurus threw the line with a smooth, ripping motion of his mighty arm. The hook 
T curved upward and inward in a peculiar manner, hard to describe, and vanished 
over the jeweled rim. It apparently caught firmly, for cautious jerking and then hard 
pulling did not result in any slipping or giving. 

“Luck the first cast,” murmured Taurus. “I—“ 

It was Conan’s savage instinct which made him wheel suddenly; for the death that 
was upon them made no sound. A fleeting glimpse showed the Cimmerian the giant 
tawny shape, rearing upright against the stars, towering over him for the death-stroke. 
No civilized man could have moved half so quickly as the barbarian moved. His sword 
flashed frostily in the starlight with every ounce of desperate nerve and thew behind it, 
and man and beast went down together. 
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Cursing incoherently beneath his breath, Taurus bent above the mass, and saw his 
companion’s limbs move as he strove to drag himself from under the great weight that 
lay limply upon him. A glance showed the startled Nemedian that the lion was dead, 
its slanting skull split in half. He laid hold of the carcass, and by his aid, Conan thrust 
it aside and clambered up, still gripping his dripping sword. 

“Are you hurt, man?” gasped Taurus, still bewildered by the stunning swiftness of 
that touch-and-go episode. 

“No, by Crom!” answered the barbarian. “But that was as close a call as I’ve had 
in a life noways tame. Why did not the cursed beast roar as he charged?” 

“All things are strange in this garden,” said Taurus. “The lions strike silently— 
and so do other deaths. But come—little sound was made in that slaying, but the sol- 
diers might have heard, if they are not asleep or drunk. That beast was in some other 
part of the garden and escaped the death of the flowers, but surely there are no more. 
We must climb this cord—little need to ask a Cimmerian ifhe can.” 

“If it will bear my weight,” grunted Conan, cleansing his sword on the grass. “It 
will bear thrice my own,” answered Taurus. “It was woven from the tresses of dead 
women, which I took from their tombs at midnight, and steeped in the deadly wine of 
the upas tree, to give it strength. I will go first—then follow me closely.” 

The Nemedian gripped the rope and crooking a knee about it, began the ascent; 
he went up like a cat, belying the apparent clumsiness of his bulk. The Cimmerian fol- 
lowed. The cord swayed and turned on itself, but the climbers were not hindered; both 
had made more difficult climbs before. The jeweled rim glittered high above them, 
jutting out from the perpendicular of the wall, so that the cord hung perhaps a foot 
from the side of the tower—a fact which added greatly to the ease of the ascent. 

Up and up they went, silently, the lights of the city spreading out further and fur- 
ther to their sight as they climbed, the stars above them more and more dimmed by the 
glitter of the jewels along the rim. Now Taurus reached up a hand and gripped the rim 
itself, pulling himself up and over. Conan paused a moment on the very edge, fascinat- 
ed by the great frosty jewels whose gleams dazzled his eyes—diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, turquoises, moonstones, set thick as stars in the shimmering silver. At a 
distance their different gleams had seemed to merge into a pulsing white glare; but 
now, at close range, they shimmered with a million rainbow tints and lights, hypnotiz- 
ing him with their scintillations. 

“There is a fabulous fortune here, Taurus,” he whispered; but the Nemedian an- 
swered impatiently, “Come on! If we secure the Heart, these and all other things shall 
be ours.” 

Conan climbed over the sparkling rim. The level of the tower’s top was some feet 
below the gemmed ledge. It was flat, composed of some dark blue substance, set with 
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gold that caught the starlight, so that the whole looked like a wide sapphire Hecked 
with shining gold-dust. Across from the point where they had entered there seemed to 
be a sort of chamber, built upon the roof. It was of the same silvery material as the 
walls of the tower, adorned with designs worked in smaller gems; its single door was of 
gold, its surface cut in scales, and crusted with jewels that gleamed like ice. 

Conan cast a glance at the pulsing ocean of lights which spread far below them, 
then glanced at Taurus. The Nemedian was drawing up his cord and coiling it. He 
showed Conan where the hook had caught—a fraction of an inch of the point had sunk 
under a great blazing jewel on the inner side of the rim. 

“Luck was with us again,” he muttered. “One would think that our combined 
weight would have torn that stone out. Follow me; the real risks of the venture begin 
now. We are in the serpent’s lair, and we know not where he lies hidden.” 


ike stalking tigers they crept across the darkly gleaming floor and halted outside 
L the sparkling door. With a deft and cautious hand Taurus tried it. It gave without 
resistance, and the companions looked in, tensed for anything. Over the Nemedian’s 
shoulder Conan had a glimpse of a glittering chamber, the walls, ceiling and floor of 
which were crusted with great white jewels which lighted it brightly, and which seemed 
its only illumination. It seemed empty of life. 

“Before we cut off our last retreat,” hissed Taurus, “go you to the rim and look 
over on all sides; if you see any soldiers moving in the gardens, or anything suspicious, 
return and tell me. I will await you within this chamber.” 

Conan saw scant reason in this, and a faint suspicion of his companion touched his 
wary soul, but he did as Taurus requested. As he turned away, the Nemedian slipt in- 
side the door and drew it shut behind him. Conan crept about the rim of the tower, 
returning to his starting-point without having seen any suspicious movement in the 
vaguely waving sea of leaves below. He turned toward the door-suddenly from within 
the chamber there sounded a strangled cry. 

The Cimmerian leaped forward, electrified—the gleaming door swung open and 
Taurus stood framed in the cold blaze behind him. He swayed and his lips parted, but 
only a dry rattle burst from his throat. Catching at the golden door for support, he 
lurched out upon the roof, then fell headlong, clutching at his throat. The door swung 
to behind him. 

Conan, crouching like a panther at bay, saw nothing in the room behind the 
stricken Nemedian, in the brief instant the door was partly open—unless it was not a 
trick of the light which made it seem as if a shadow darted across the gleaming floor. 
Nothing followed Taurus out on the roof, and Conan bent above the man. 
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The Nemedian stared up with dilated, glazing eyes, that somehow held a terrible 
bewilderment. His hands clawed at his throat, his lips slobbered and gurgled; then 
suddenly he stiffened, and the astounded Cimmerian knew that he was dead. And he 
felt that Taurus had died without knowing what manner of death had stricken him. 
Conan glared bewilderedly at the cryptic golden door. In that empty room, with its 
glittering jeweled walls, death had come to the prince of thieves as swiftly and mysteri- 
ously as he had dealt doom to the lions in the gardens below. 

Gingerly the barbarian ran his hands over the man’s half-naked body, seeking a 
wound. But the only marks of violence were between his shoulders, high up near the 
base of his bull-neck—three small wounds, which looked as if three nails had been 
driven deep in the flesh and withdrawn. The edges of these wounds were black, and a 
faint smell as of putrefaction was evident. Poisoned darts? thought Conan—but in that 
case the missiles should be still in the wounds. 

Cautiously he stole toward the golden door, pushed it open, and looked inside. 
The chamber lay empty, bathed in the cold, pulsing glow of the myriad jewels. In the 
very center of the ceiling he idly noted a curious design—a black eight-sided pattern, 
in the center of which four gems glittered with a red flame unlike the white blaze of the 
other jewels. Across the room there was another door, like the one in which he stood, 
except that it was not carved in the scale pattern. Was it from that door that death had 
come?—and having struck down its victim, had it retreated by the same way? 


losing the door behind him, the Cimmerian advanced into the chamber. His bare 

feet made no sound on the crystal floor. There were no chairs or tables in the 
chamber, only three or four silken couches, embroidered with gold and worked in 
strange serpentine designs, and several silver-bound mahogany chests. Some were 
sealed with heavy golden locks; others lay open, their carven lids thrown back, reveal- 
ing heaps of jewels in a careless riot of splendor to the Cimmerian’s astounded eyes. 
Conan swore beneath his breath; already he had looked upon more wealth that night 
than he had ever dreamed existed in all the world, and he grew dizzy thinking of what 
must be the value of the jewel he sought. 

He was in the center of the room now, going stooped forward, head thrust out 
warily, sword advanced, when again death struck at him soundlessly. A flying shadow 
that swept across the gleaming floor was his only warning, and his instinctive sidelong 
leap all that saved his life. He had a flashing glimpse of a hairy black horror that swung 
past him with a clashing of frothing fangs, and something splashed on his bare shoul- 
der that burned like drops of liquid hell-fire. Springing back, sword high, he saw the 
horror strike the floor, wheel and scuttle toward him with appalling speed—a gigantic 
black spider, such as men see only in nightmare dreams. 
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It was as large as a pig, and its eight thick hairy legs drove its ogreish body over 
the floor at headlong pace; its four evilly gleaming eyes shone with a horrible intelli- 
gence, and its fangs dripped venom that Conan knew, from the burning of his shoulder 
where only a few drops had splashed as the thing struck and missed, was laden with 
swift death. This was the killer that had dropped from its perch in the middle of the 
ceiling on a strand of its web, on the neck of the Nemedian. Fools that they were not to 
have suspected that the upper chambers would be guarded as well as the lower! 

These thoughts flashed briefly through Conan’s mind as the monster rushed. He 
leaped high, and it passed beneath him, wheeled and charged back. This time he evad- 
ed its rush with a sidewise leap, and struck back like a cat. His sword severed one of the 
hairy legs, and again he barely saved himself as the monstrosity swerved at him, fangs 
clicking fiendishly. But the creature did not press the pursuit; turning, it scuttled 
across the crystal floor and ran up the wall to the ceiling, where it crouched for an in- 
stant, glaring down at him with its fiendish red eyes. Then without warning it 
launched itself through space, trailing a strand of slimy grayish stuff. 

Conan stepped back to avoid the hurtling body—then ducked frantically, just in 
time to escape being snared by the flying web-rope. He saw the monster’s intent and 
sprang toward the door, but it was quicker, and a sticky strand cast across the door 
made him a prisoner. He dared not try to cut it with his sword; he knew the stuff would 
cling to the blade, and before he could shake it loose, the fiend would be sinking its 
fangs in to his back. 

Then began a desperate game, the wits and quickness of the man matched against 
the fiendish craft and speed of the giant spider. It no longer scuttled across the floor in 
a direct charge, or swung its body through the air at him. It raced about the ceiling and 
the walls, seeking to snare him in the long loops of sticky gray webstrands, which it 
flung with a devilish accuracy. These strands were thick as ropes, and Conan knew that 
once they were coiled about him, his desperate strength would not be enough to tear 
him free before the monster struck. 

All over the chamber went on that devil’s dance, in utter silence except for the 
quick breathing of the man, the low scuff of his bare feet on the shining floor, the cas- 
tanet rattle of the monstrosity’s fangs. The gray strands lay in coils on the floor; they 
were looped along the walls; they overlaid the jewel-chests and silken couches, and 
hung in dusky festoons from the jeweled ceiling. Conan’s steel-trap quickness of eye 
and muscle had kept him untouched, though the sticky loops had passed him so close 
they rasped his naked hide. He knew he could not always avoid them; he not only had 
to watch the strands swinging from the ceiling, but to keep his eye on the floor, lest he 
trip in the coils that lay there. Sooner or later a gummy loop would writhe about him, 
python-like, and then, wrapped like a cocoon, he would lie at the monster’s mercy. 
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The spider raced across the chamber floor, the gray rope waving out behind it. 
Conan leaped high, clearing a couch—with a quick wheel the fiend ran up the wall, 
and the strand, leaping off the floor like a live thing, whipped about the Cimmerian’s 
ankle. He caught himself on his hands as he fell, jerking frantically at the web which 
held him like a pliant vise, or the coil of a python. The hairy devil was racing down the 
wall to complete its capture. Stung to frenzy, Conan caught up a jewel chest and 
hurled it with all his strength. It was a move the monster was not expecting. Full in the 
midst of the branching black legs the massive missile struck, smashing against the wall 
with a muffled sickening crunch. Blood and greenish slime spattered, and the shattered 
mass fell with the burst gem-chest to the floor. The crushed black body lay among the 
flaming riot of jewels that spilled over it; the hairy legs moved aimlessly, the dying eyes 
glittered redly among the twinkling gems. 

Conan glared about, but no other horror appeared, and he set himself to working 
free of the web. The substance clung tenaciously to his ankle and his hands, but at last 
he was free, and taking up his sword, he picked his way among the gray coils and loops 
to the inner door. What horrors lay within he did not know. The Cimmerian’s blood 
was up, and since he had come so far, and overcome so much peril, he was determined 
to go through to the grim finish of the adventure, whatever that might be. And he felt 
that the jewel he sought was not among the many so carelessly strewn about the gleam- 
ing chamber. 

Stripping off the loops that fouled the inner door, he found that it, like the other, 
was not locked. He wondered if the soldiers below were still unaware of his presence. 
Well, he was high above their heads, and if tales were to be believed, they were used to 
strange noises in the tower above them—-sinister sounds, and screams of agony and 
horror. 

Yara was on his mind, and he was not altogether comfortable as he opened the 
golden door. But he saw only a flight of silver steps leading down, dimly lighted by 
what means he could not ascertain. Down these he went silently, gripping his sword. 
He heard no sound, and came presently to an ivory door, set with blood stones. He 
listened, but no sound came from within; only thin wisps of smoke drifted lazily from 
beneath the door, bearing a curious exotic odor unfamiliar to the Cimmerian. Below 
him the silver stair wound down to vanish in the dimness, and up that shadowy well no 
sound floated; he had an eery feeling that he was alone in a tower occupied only by 
ghosts and phantoms. 
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C autiously he pressed against the ivory door and it swung silently inward. On the 
shimmering threshold Conan stared like a wolf in strange surroundings, ready to 
fight or flee on the instant. He was looking into a large chamber with a domed golden 
ceiling; the walls were of green jade, the floor of ivory, partly covered by thick rugs. 
Smoke and exotic scent of incense floated up from a brazier on a golden tripod, and 
behind it sat an idol on a sort of marble couch. Conan stared aghast; the image had the 
body of'a man, naked, and green in color; but the head was one of nightmare and mad- 
ness. Too large for the human body, it had no attributes of humanity. Conan stared at 
the wide flaring ears, the curling proboscis, on either side of which stood white tusks 
tipped with round golden balls. The eyes were closed, as if in sleep. 

This then, was the reason for the name, the Tower of the Elephant, for the head 
of the thing was much like that of the beasts described by the Shemitish wanderer. This 
was Yara’s god; where then should the gem be, but concealed in the idol, since the 
stone was called the Elephant’s Heart? 

As Conan came forward, his eyes fixed on the motionless idol, the eyes of the 
thing opened suddenly! The Cimmerian froze in his tracks. It was no image—it was a 
living thing, and he was trapped in its chamber! 

That he did not instantly explode in a burst of murderous frenzy is a fact that 
measures his horror, which paralyzed him where he stood. A civilized man in his posi- 
tion would have sought doubtful refuge in the conclusion that he was insane; it did not 
occur to the Cimmerian to doubt his senses. He knew he was face to face with a demon 
of the Elder World, and the realization robbed him of all his faculties except sight. 

The trunk of the horror was lifted and quested about, the topaz eyes stared unsee- 
ingly, and Conan knew the monster was blind. With the thought came a thawing of his 
frozen nerves, and he began to back silently toward the door. But the creature heard. 
The sensitive trunk stretched toward him, and Conan’s horror froze him again when 
the being spoke, in a strange, stammering voice that never changed its key or timbre. 
The Cimmerian knew that those jaws were never built or intended for human speech. 

“Who is here? Have you come to torture me again, Yara? Will you never be done? 
Oh, Yag-kosha, is there no end to agony?” 

Tears rolled from the sightless eyes, and Conan’s gaze strayed to the limbs 
stretched on the marble couch. And he knew the monster would not rise to attack him. 
He knew the marks of the rack, and the searing brand of the flame, and toughsouled as 
he was, he stood aghast at the ruined deformities which his reason told him had once 
been limbs as comely as his own. And suddenly all fear and repulsion went from him, to 
be replaced by a great pity. What this monster was, Conan could not know, but the 
evidences of its sufferings were so terrible and pathetic that a strange aching sadness 
came over the Cimmerian, he knew not why. He only felt that he was looking upon a 
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cosmic tragedy, and he shrank with shame, as if the guilt of a whole race were laid 
upon him. 

“T am not Yara,” he said. “I am only a thief. I will not harm you.” 

“Come near that I may touch you,” the creature faltered, and Conan came near 
unfearingly, his sword hanging forgotten in his hand. The sensitive trunk came out 
and groped over his face and shoulders, as a blind man gropes, and its touch was light 
as a girl’s hand. 

“You are not of Yara’s race of devils,’ 
fierceness of the wastelands marks you. I know your people from of old, whom I knew 


” sighed the creature. “The clean, lean 


by another name in the long, long ago when another world lifted its jeweled spires to 
the stars. There is blood on your fingers.” 

“A spider in the chamber above and a lion in the garden,” muttered Conan. “You 
have slain a man too, this night,” answered the other. “And there is death in the tower 
above. I feel; I know.” 

“Aye,” muttered Conan. “The prince of all thieves lies there dead from the bite of 
a vermin.” 

“So—and so!” the strange inhuman voice rose in a sort of low chant. “A slaying in 
the tavern and a slaying on the roof—I know; I feel. And the third will make the 
magic of which not even Yara dreams—oh, magic of deliverance, green gods of Yag!” 

Again tears fell as the tortured body was rocked to and fro in the grip of varied 
emotions. Conan looked on, bewildered. 

Then the convulsions ceased; the soft, sightless eyes were turned toward the 
Cimmerian, the trunk beckoned. 

“Oh man, listen,” said the strange being. “I am foul and monstrous to you, am I 
not? Nay, do not answer; I know. But you would seem as strange to me, could I see 
you. There are many worlds besides this earth, and life takes many shapes. I am neither 
god nor demon, but flesh and blood like yourself, though the substance differ in part, 
and the form be cast in different mold. 

“T am very old, oh man of the waste countries; long and long ago I came to this 
planet with others of my world, from the green planet Yag, which circles for ever in 
the outer fringe of this universe. We swept through space on mighty wings that drove 
us through the cosmos quicker than light, because we had warred with the kings of Yag 
and were defeated and outcast. But we could never return, for on earth our wings with- 
ered from our shoulders. Here we abode apart from earthly life. We fought the strange 
and terrible forms of life which then walked the earth, so that we became feared, and 
were not molested in the dim jungles of the east, where we had our abode. 

“We saw men grow from the ape and build the shining cities of Valusia, Kamelia, 
Commoria, and their sisters. We saw them reel before the thrusts of the heathen At- 
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lanteans and Picts and Lemurians. We saw the oceans rise and engulf Atlantis and 
Lemuria, and the isles of the Picts, and the shining cities of civilization. We saw the 
survivors of Pictdom and Atlantis build their stone age empires, and go down to ruin, 
locked in bloody wars. We saw the Picts sink into abysmal savagery, the Atlanteans 
into apedom again. We saw new savages drift southward in conquering waves from the 
arctic circle to build a new civilization, with new kingdoms called Nemedia, and Koth, 
and Aquilonia and their sisters. We saw your people rise under a new name from the 
jungles of the apes that had been Atlanteans. We saw the descendants of the Lemurians 
who had survived the cataclysm, rise again through savagery and ride westward, as 
Hyrkanians. And we saw this race of devils, survivors of the ancient civilization that 
was before Atlantis sank, come once more into culture and power—this accursed king- 
dom of Zamora. 

“All this we saw, neither aiding nor hindering the immutable cosmic law, and one 
by one we died; for we of Yag are not immortal, though our lives are as the lives of 
planets and constellations. At last I alone was left, dreaming of old times among the 
ruined temples of jungle-lost Khitai, worshipped as a god by an ancient yellowskinned 
race. Then came Yara, versed in dark knowledge handed down through the days of 
barbarism, since before Atlantis sank. 


a“ irst he sat at my feet and learned wisdom. But he was not satisfied with what I 

F taught him, for it was white magic, and he wished evil lore, to enslave kings and 
glut a fiendish ambition. I would teach him none of the black secrets I had gained, 
through no wish of mine, through the eons. 

“But his wisdom was deeper than I had guessed; with guile gotten among the 
dusky tombs of dark Stygia, he trapped me into divulging a secret I had not intended 
to bare; and turning my own power upon me, he enslaved me. Ah, gods of Yag, my cup 
has been bitter since that hour! 

“He brought me up from the lost jungles of Khitai where the gray apes danced to 
the pipes of the yellow priests, and offerings of fruit and wine heaped my broken altars. 
No more was I a god to kindly jungle-folk—TI was slave to a devil in human form.” 

Again tears stole from the unseeing eyes. 

“He pent me in this tower which at his command I built for him in a single night. 
By fire and rack he mastered me, and by strange unearthly tortures you would not un- 
derstand. In agony I would long ago have taken my own life, if I could. But he kept me 
alive—mangled, blinded, and broken—to do his foul bidding. And for three hundred 
years I have done his bidding, from this marble couch, blackening my soul with cosmic 
sins, and staining my wisdom with crimes, because I had no other choice. Yet not all 
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my ancient secrets has he wrested from me, and my last gift shall be the sorcery of the 
Blood and the Jewel. 

“For I feel the end of time draw near. You are the hand of Fate. I beg of you, take 
the gem you will find on yonder altar.” 

Conan turned to the gold and ivory altar indicated, and took up a great round 
jewel, clear as crimson crystal; and he knew that this was the Heart of the Elephant. 

“Now for the great magic, the mighty magic, such as earth has not seen before, 
and shall not see again, through a million million of millenniums. By my life-blood I 
conjure it, by blood born on the green breast of Yag, dreaming far-poised in the great 
blue vastness of Space. 

“Take your sword, man, and cut out my heart; then squeeze it so that the blood 
will flow over the red stone. Then go you down these stairs and enter the ebony cham- 
ber where Yara sits wrapped in lotus-dreams of evil. Speak his name and he will awak- 
en. Then lay this gem before him, and say, ‘Yag-kosha gives you a last gift and a last 
enchantment.’ Then get you from the tower quickly; fear not, your way shall be made 
clear. The life of man is not the life of Yag, nor is human death the death of Yag. Let 
me be free of this cage of broken blind flesh, and I will once more be Yogah of Yag, 
morning-crowned and shining, with wings to fly, and feet to dance, and eyes to see, 
and hands to break.” 

Uncertainly Conan approached, and Yag-kosha, or Yogah, as if sensing his uncer- 
tainty, indicated where he should strike. Conan set his teeth and drove the sword deep. 
Blood streamed over the blade and his hand, and the monster started convulsively, 
then lay back quite still. Sure that life had fled, at least life as he understood it, Conan 
set to work on his grisly task and quickly brought forth something that he felt must be 
the strange being’s heart, though it differed curiously from any he had ever seen. 
Holding the still pulsing organ over the blazing jewel, he pressed it with both hands, 
and a rain of blood fell on the stone. To his surprise, it did not run off, but soaked into 
the gem, as water is absorbed by a sponge. 

Holding the jewel gingerly, he went out of the fantastic chamber and came upon 
the silver steps. He did not look back; he instinctively felt that some sort of transmuta- 
tion was taking place in the body on the marble couch, and he further felt that it was of 
a sort not to be witnessed by human eyes. 


e closed the ivory door behind him and without hesitation descended the silver 
Nf steps. It did not occur to him to ignore the instructions given him. He halted at an 
ebony door, in the center of which was a grinning silver skull, and pushed it open. He 
looked into a chamber of ebony and jet, and saw, on a black silken couch, a tall, spare 
form reclining. Yara the priest and sorcerer lay before him, his eyes open and dilated 
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with the fumes of the yellow lotus, far-staring, as if fixed on gulfs and nighted abysses 
beyond human ken. 

“Yara!” said Conan, like a judge pronouncing doom. “Awaken!” 

The eyes cleared instantly and became cold and cruel as a vulture’s. The tall 
silken-clad form lifted erect, and towered gauntly above the Cimmerian. 

“Dog!” His hiss was like the voice of a cobra. “What do you here?” 

Conan laid the jewel on the great ebony table. 

“He who sent this gem bade me say, “Yag-kosha gives a last gift and a last en- 
chantment.”” 

Yara recoiled, his dark face ashy. The jewel was no longer crystal-clear; its murky 
depths pulsed and throbbed, and curious smoky waves of changing color passed over its 
smooth surface. As if drawn hypnotically, Yara bent over the table and gripped the gem 
in his hands, staring into its shadowed depths, as if it were a magnet to draw the shud- 
dering soul from his body. And as Conan looked, he thought that his eyes must be 
playing him tricks. For when Yara had risen up from his couch, the priest had seemed 
gigantically tall; yet now he saw that Yara’s head would scarcely come to his shoulder. 
He blinked, puzzled, and for the first time that night, doubted his own senses. Then 
with a shock he realized that the priest was shrinking in stature—was growing smaller 
before his very gaze. 

With a detached feeling he watched, as a man might watch a play; immersed in a 
feeling of overpowering unreality, the Cimmerian was no longer sure of his own identi- 
ty; he only knew that he was looking upon the external evidences of the unseen play of 
vast Outer forces, beyond his understanding. 

Now Yara was no bigger than a child; now like an infant he sprawled on the table, 
still grasping the jewel. And now the sorcerer suddenly realized his fate, and he sprang 
up, releasing the gem. But still he dwindled, and Conan saw a tiny, pigmy figure rush- 
ing wildly about the ebony table-top, waving tiny arms and shrieking in a voice that 
was like the squeak of an insect. 

Now he had shrunk until the great jewel towered above him like a hill, and Conan 
saw him cover his eyes with his hands, as if to shield them from the glare, as he stag- 
gered about like a madman. Conan sensed that some unseen magnetic force was pulling 
Yara to the gem. Thrice he raced wildly about it in a narrowing circle, thrice he strove 
to turn and run out across the table; then with a scream that echoed faintly in the ears 
of the watcher, the priest threw up his arms and ran straight toward the blazing globe. 

Bending close, Conan saw Yara clamber up the smooth, curving surface, impossi- 
bly, like a man climbing a glass mountain. Now the priest stood on the top, still with 
tossing arms, invoking what grisly names only the gods know. And suddenly he sank 
into the very heart of the jewel, as a man sinks into a sea, and Conan saw the smoky 
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waves close over his head. Now he saw him in the crimson heart of the jewel, once 
more crystal-clear, as a man sees a scene far away, tiny with great distance. And into 
the heart came a green, shining winged figure with the body of a man and the head of 
an elephant—no longer blind or crippled. Yara threw up his arms and fled as a mad- 
man flees, and on his heels came the avenger. Then, like the bursting of a bubble, the 
great jewel vanished in a rainbow burst of iridescent gleams, and the ebony table-top 
lay bare and deserted—as bare, Conan somehow knew, as the marble couch in the 
chamber above, where the body of that strange transcosmic being called Yag-kosha 
and Yogah had lain. 

The Cimmerian turned and fled from the chamber, down the silver stairs. So 
mazed was he that it did not occur to him to escape from the tower by the way he had 
entered it. Down that winding, shadowy silver well he ran, and came into a large 
chamber at the foot of the gleaming stairs. There he halted for an instant; he had come 
into the room of the soldiers. He saw the glitter of their silver corselets, the sheen of 
their jeweled sword-hilts. They sat slumped at the banquet board, their dusky plumes 
waving somberly above their drooping helmeted heads; they lay among their dice and 
fallen goblets on the wine-stained lapis-lazuli oor. And he knew that they were dead. 
The promise had been made, the word kept; whether sorcery or magic or the falling 
shadow of great green wings had stilled the revelry, Conan could not know, but his 
way had been made clear. And a silver door stood open, framed in the whiteness of 
dawn. 

Into the waving green gardens came the Cimmerian, and as the dawn wind blew 
upon him with the cool fragrance of luxuriant growths, he started like a man waking 
from a dream. He turned back uncertainly, to stare at the cryptic tower he had just left. 
Was he bewitched and enchanted? Had he dreamed all that had seemed to have passed? 
As he looked he saw the gleaming tower sway against the crimson dawn, its jewel- 
crusted rim sparkling in the growing light, and crash into shining shards. 
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Editor’s Note: This tale first appeared in Weird Tales as “The Invisible Monster,” though 

it is more broadly known as “The Horror at Martin’s Beach,” and has been republished a 

number of times, with slight variations to either the title or its author. At the time of its 

writing, Greene was in a relationship with .P. Lovecraft (which led to an ill-fated mar- 

riage in 1924). According to her letters, Lovecraft encouraged her writing and publication of 
the story. Fle had a hand in its production, but it’s difficult to say how much. Some accounts 

consider this story to be ghost-written by Lovecraft, while others reduce his efforts to merely 
having edited Greene’s prose. Lovecraft has often been given co-author status when the story 
is included in anthologies, but here, it shall be credited solely to Greene, and presented by its 

original title, as it was when originally published. 


have never heard an even approximately adequate explanation of the horror at Mar- 
tin’s Beach. Despite the large number of witnesses, no two accounts agree; and the 
testimony taken by local authorities contains the most amazing discrepancies. 

Perhaps this haziness is natural in view of the unheard-of character of the horror 
itself, the almost paralytic terror of all who saw it, and the efforts made by the fashion- 
able Wavecrest Inn to hush it up after the publicity created by Prof. Alton’s article 
“Are Hypnotic Powers Confined to Recognized Humanity?” 

Against all these obstacles I am striving to present a coherent version; for I beheld 
the hideous occurrence, and believe it should be known in view of the appalling possi- 
bilities it suggests. Martin’s Beach is once more popular as a watering-place, but I 
shudder when I think of it. Indeed, I cannot look at the ocean at all now without shud- 
dering. 
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Fate is not always without a sense of drama and climax, hence the terrible happen- 
ing of August 8, 1922 swiftly followed a period of minor and agreeably wonder-fraught 
excitement at Martin’s Beach. On May 17 the crew of the fishing smack 4/ma of 
Gloucester, under Capt. James P. Orne, killed, after a battle of nearly forty hours, a 
marine monster whose size and aspect produced the greatest possible stir in scientific 
circles and caused certain Boston naturalists to take every precaution for its taxidermi- 
cal preservation. 

The object was some fifty feet in length, of roughly cylindrical shape, and about 
ten feet in diameter. It was unmistakably a gilled fish in its major affiliations; but with 
certain curious modifications, such as rudimentary forelegs and six-toed feet in place 
of pectorial fins, which prompted the widest speculation. Its extraordinary mouth, its 
thick and scaly hide, and its single, deep-set eye were wonders scarcely less remarkable 
than its colossal dimensions; and when the naturalists pronounced it an infant organ- 
ism, which could not have been hatched more than a few days, public interest mounted 
to extraordinary heights. 

Captain Orne, with typical Yankee shrewdness, obtained a vessel large enough to 
hold the object in its hull, and arranged for the exhibition of his prize. With judicious 
carpentry he prepared what amounted to an excellent marine museum, and, sailing 
south to the wealthy resort district of Martin’s Beach, anchored at the hotel wharf and 
reaped a harvest of admission fees. 

The intrinsic marvelousness of the object, and the importance which it clearly 
bore in the minds of many scientific visitors from near and far, combined to make it the 
season’s sensation. That it was absolutely unique—unique to a scientifically revolu- 
tionary degree—was well understood. The naturalists had shown plainly that it radi- 
cally differed from the similarly immense fish caught off the Florida coast; that, while 
it was obviously an inhabitant of almost incredible depths, perhaps thousands of feet, 
its brain and principal organs indicated a development startlingly vast, and out of all 
proportion to anything hitherto associated with the fish tribe. 

On the morning of July 20 the sensation was increased by the loss of the vessel and 
its strange treasure. In the storm of the preceding night it had broken from its moor- 
ings and vanished forever from the sight of man, carrying with it the guard who had 
slept aboard despite the threatening weather. Capt. Orne, backed by extensive scientif- 
ic interests and aided by large numbers of fishing boats from Gloucester, made a thor- 
ough and exhaustive searching cruise, but with no result other than the prompting of 
interest and conversation. By August 7 hope was abandoned, and Capt. Orne had re- 
turned to the Wavecrest Inn to wind up his business affairs at Martin’s Beach and con- 
fer with certain of the scientific men who remained there. The horror came on August 
8. 
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t was in the twilight, when grey seabirds hovered low near the shore and a rising 

moon began to make a glittering path across the waters. The scene is important to 
remember, for every impression counts. On the beach were several strollers and a few 
late bathers; stragglers from the distant cottage colony that rose modestly on a green 
hill to the north, or from the adjacent cliff-perched Inn whose imposing towers pro- 
claimed its allegiance to wealth and grandeur. 

Well within viewing distance was another set of spectators, the loungers on the 
Inn’s high-ceiled and lantern-lighted veranda, who appeared to be enjoying the dance 
music from the sumptuous ballroom inside. These spectators, who included Capt. Orne 
and his group of scientific confreres, joined the beach group before the horror pro- 
gressed far; as did many more from the Inn. Certainly there was no lack of witnesses, 
confused though their stories be with fear and doubt of what they saw. 

There is no exact record of the time the thing began, although a majority say that 
the fairly round moon was “about a foot” above the low-lying vapors of the horizon. 
They mention the moon because what they saw seemed subtly connected with it—a 
sort of stealthy, deliberate, menacing ripple which rolled in from the far skyline along 
the shimmering lane of reflected moonbeams, yet which seemed to subside before it 
reached the shore. 

Many did not notice this ripple until reminded by later events; but it seems to have 
been very marked, differing in height and motion from the normal waves around it. 
Some called it cunning and calculating. And as it died away craftily by the black reefs 
afar out, there suddenly came belching up out of that glitter-streaked brine a cry of 
death; a scream of anguish and despair that moved pity even while it mocked it, 

First to respond to the cry were the two life guards then on duty; sturdy fellows in 
white bathing attire, with their calling proclaimed in large red letters across their 
chests. Accustomed as they were to rescue work, and to the screams of the drowning, 
they could find nothing familiar in this unearthly ululation; yet with a trained sense of 
duty they ignored the strangeness and proceeded to follow their usual course. 

Hastily seizing an air-cushion, which with its attached coil of rope lay always at 
hand, one of them ran swiftly along the shore to the scene of the gathering crowd; 
whence, afer whirling it about him to gain momentum, he flung the hollow disc far out 
in the direction from which the sound had come. As the cushion disappeared in the 
waves, the crowd curiously awaited a sight of the hapless being whose distress had been 
so great; eager to see the rescue made by the massive rope. 

But that rescue was soon acknowledged to be no swift and easy matter; for, pull as 
they might on the rope, the two muscular guards could not move the object at the oth- 
er end. Instead, they found that object pulling with equal or even greater force in the 
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very opposite direction, till in a few seconds they were dragged off their feet and into 
the water by the strange power which had seized on the proffered life-preserver. 

One of them, recovering himself, called immediately for help from the crowd on 
the shore, to whom he flung the remaining coil of rope; and in a moment the guards 
were seconded by all the hardier men, among whom Capt. Orne was foremost. More 
than a dozen strong hands were now tugging desperately at the stout line, yet wholly 
without avail. 

Hard as they tugged, the strange force at the other end tugged harder; and since 
neither side relaxed for an instant, the rope became rigid as steel with the enormous 
strain. The struggling participants, as well as the spectators, were by this time con- 
sumed with curiosity as to the nature of the force in the sea. The idea of a drowning 
man had long been dismissed; and hints of whales, submarines, monsters, and demons 
now passed freely around. Where humanity had first led the rescuers, wonder kept 
them at their task; and they hauled with a grim determination to uncover the mystery. 

It being decided at last that a whale must have swallowed the air cushion, Capt. 
Orne, as a natural leader, shouted to those on shore that a boat must be obtained in 
order to approach, harpoon, and land the unseen leviathan. Several men at once pre- 
pared to scatter in quest of a suitable craft, while others came to supplant the captain at 
the straining rope, since his place was logically with whatever boat party might be 
formed. 

His own idea of the situation was very broad, and by no means limited to whales, 
since he had to do with a monster so much stranger. He wondered what might be the 
acts and manifestations of an adult of the species of which the fifty-foot creature had 
been the merest infant. 


A nd now there developed with appalling suddenness the crucial fact which changed 
the entire scene from one of wonder to one of horror, and dazed with fright the 
assembled band of toilers and onlookers. Capt. Orne, turning to leave his post at the 
rope, found his hands held in their place with unaccountable strength; and in a mo- 
ment he realized that he was unable to let go of the rope. His plight was instantly di- 
vined, and as each companion tested his own situation the same condition was encoun- 
tered. The fact could not be denied—every struggler was irresistibly held in some mys- 
terious bondage to the hempen line which was slowly, hideously, and relentlessly 
pulling them out to sea. 

Speechless horror ensued; a horror in which the spectators were petrified to utter 
inaction and mental chaos. Their complete demoralization is reflected in the conflict- 
ing accounts they give, and the sheepish excuses they offer for their seemingly callous 
inertia. I was one of them, and know. 
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Even the strugglers, after a few frantic sereams and futile groans, succumbed to 
the paralyzing influence and kept silent and fatalistic in the face of unknown powers. 
There they stood in the pallid moonlight, blindly pulling against a spectral doom and 
swaying monotonously backward and forward as the water rose first to their knees, 
then to their hips. The moon went partly under a cloud, and in the half-light the line 
of swaying men resembled some sinister and gigantic centipede, writhing in the clutch 
of a terrible creeping death. 

Harder and harder grew the rope, as the tug in both directions increased, and the 
strands swelled with the undisturbed soaking of the rising waves. Slowly the tide ad- 
vanced, till the sands so lately peopled by laughing children and whispering lovers 
were now swallowed by the inexorable flow. The herd of panic-stricken watchers 
surged blindly backward as the water crept above their feet, while the frightful line of 
strugglers swayed hideously on, half submerged, and now at a substantial distance from 
their audience. Silence was complete. 

The crowd, having gained a huddling-place beyond reach of the tide, stared in 
mute fascination; without offering a word of advice or encouragement, or attempting 
any kind of assistance. There was in the air a nightmare fear of impending evils such as 
the world had never before known. 


inutes seemed lengthened into hours, and still that human snake of swaying torsos 
M was seen above the fast rising tide. Rhythmically it undulated; slowly, horribly, 
with the seal of doom upon it. Thicker clouds now passed over the ascending moon, 
and the glittering path on the waters faded nearly out. 

Very dimly writhed the serpentine line of nodding heads, with now and then the 
livid face of a backward-glancing victim gleaming pale in the darkness. Faster and 
faster gathered the clouds, till at length their angry rifts shot down sharp tongues of 
febrile Hame. Thunders rolled, softly at first, yet soon increasing to a deafening, mad- 
dening intensity. Then came a culminating crash—a shock whose reverberations 
seemed to shake land and sea alike—and on its heels a cloudburst whose drenching 
violence overpowered the darkened world as if the heavens themselves had opened to 
pour forth a vindictive torrent. 

The spectators, instinctively acting despite the absence of conscious and coherent 
thought, now retreated up the cliff steps to the hotel veranda. Rumors had reached the 
guests inside, so that the refugees found a state of terror nearly equal to their own, I 
think a few frightened words were uttered, but cannot be sure. 

Some, who were staying at the Inn, retired in terror to their rooms; while others 
remained to watch the fast sinking victims as the line of bobbing heads showed above 
the mounting waves in the fitful lightning flashes. I recall thinking of those heads, and 
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the bulging eyes they must contain; eyes that might well reflect all the fright, panic, 
and delirium of a malignant universe—all the sorrow, sin, and misery, blasted hopes 
and unfulfilled desires, fear, loathing and anguish, of the ages since time’s beginning; 
eyes alight with all the soul-racking pain of eternally blazing infernos. 

And as I gazed out beyond the heads, my fancy conjured up still another eye; a 
single eye, equally alight, yet with a purpose so revolting to my brain that the vision 
soon passed. Held in the clutches of an unknown vise, the line of the damned dragged 
on; their silent screams and unuttered prayers known only to the demons of the black 
waves and the night-wind. 

There now burst from the infuriate sky such a mad cataclysm of satanic sound that 
even the former crash seemed dwarfed. Amidst a blinding glare of desecending fire the 
voice of heaven resounded with the blasphemies of hell, and the mingled agony of all 
the lost reverberated in one apocalyptic, planet-rending peal of Cyclopean din. It was 
the end of the storm, for with uncanny suddenness the rain ceased and the moon once 
more cast her pallid beams on a strangely quieted sea. 

There was no line of bobbing heads now. The waters were calm and deserted, and 
broken only by the fading ripples of what seemed to be a whirlpool far out in the path 
of the moonlight whence the strange cry had first come. But as I looked along that 
treacherous lane of silvery sheen, with fancy fevered and senses overwrought, there 
trickled upon my ears from some abysmal sunken waste the faint and sinister echoes of 
a laugh. 
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Manly Wade Wellman 
Weird Tales, October 1937 


had come to the Art Museum to see the special show of Goya prints, but that partic- 

ular gallery was so crowded that I could hardly get in, much less see or savor any- 
thing; wherefore I walked out again. I wandered through the other wings with their 
rows and rows of oils, their Greek and Roman sculptures, their stern ranks of medieval 
armors, their Oriental porcelains, their Egyptian gods. At length, by chance and not 
by design, I came to the head of a certain rear stairway. Other habitués of the museum 
will know the one I mean when I remind them that Arnold Bocklin’s The Js/e of the 
Dead hangs on the wall of the landing. 

I started down, relishing in advance the impression Bocklin’s picture would make 
with its high brown rocks and black poplars, its midnight sky and gloomy film of sea, 
its single white figure erect in the bow of the beach-nosing skiff. But, as I descended, I 
saw that The Isle of the Dead was not in its accustomed position on the wall. In that 
space, arresting even in the bad light and from the up-angle of the stairs, hung a gilt- 
framed painting I had never seen or heard of in all my museum-haunting years. 

I gazed at it, one will imagine, all the way down to the landing. Then I had a 
close, searching look, and a final appraising stare from the lip of the landing above the 
lower half of the flight. So far as I can learn—and I have been diligent in my re- 
search—the thing is unknown even to the best-informed of art experts. Perhaps it is as 
well that I describe it in detail. 

It seemed to represent action upon a small plateau or table rock, drab and bare, 
with a twilight sky deepening into a starless evening. This setting, restrainedly worked 
up in blue-grays and blue-blacks, was not the first thing to catch the eye, however. 
The front of the picture was filled with lively dancing creatures, as pink, plump and 
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naked as cherubs and as patently evil as the meditations of Satan in his rare idle mo- 
ments. 

I counted those dancers. There were twelve of them, ranged in a half-circle, and 
they were cavorting in evident glee around a central object—a prone cross, which ap- 
peared to be made of two stout logs with some of the bark still upon them. To this cross 
a pair of the pink things—that makes fourteen—kneeling and swinging blocky-look- 
ing hammers or mauls, spiked a human figure. 

I say Auman when I speak of that figure, and I withhold the word in describing the 
dancers and their hammer-wielding fellows. There is a reason. The supine victim on 
the cross was a beautifully represented male body, as clear and anatomically correct as 
an illustration in a surgical textbook. The head was writhed around, as if in pain, and I 
could not see the face or its expression; but in the tortured tenseness of the muscles, in 
the slaty white sheen of the skin with jagged streaks of vivid gore upon it, agonized 
nature was plain and doubly plain. I could almost see the painted limbs writhe against 
the transfixing nails. 

By the same token, the dancers and hammerers were so dynamically done as to 
seem half in motion before my eyes. So much for the sound skill of the painter. Yet, 
where the crucified prisoner was all clarity, these others were all fog. No lines, no an- 
gles, no muscles—their features could not be seen or sensed. I was not even sure if they 
had hair or not. It was as if each was picked out with a ray of light in that surrounding 
dusk, light that revealed and yet shimmered indistinctly; light, too, that had absolutely 
nothing of comfort or honesty in it. 


a old on, there!” came a sharp challenge from the stairs behind and below me. 
Nn “What are you doing? And what’s that picture doing?” 

I started so that I almost lost my footing and fell upon the speaker—one of the 
Museum guards. He was a slight old fellow and his thin hair was gray, but he advanced 
upon me with all the righteous, angry pluck of a beefy policeman. His attitude sur- 
prised and nettled me. 

“I was going to ask somebody that same question,” I told him as austerely as I 
could manage. “What about this picture? I thought there was a Bocklin hanging here.” 

The guard relaxed his forbidding attitude at first sound of my voice. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon, sir. I thought you were somebody else—the man who brought that 
thing.” He nodded at the picture, and the hostile glare came back into his eyes. “It so 
happened that he talked to me first, then to the curator. Said it was art—great art-— 
and the Museum must have it.” He lifted his shoulders, in a shrug or a shudder. “Per- 
sonally, I think it’s plain beastly.” 
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So it was, I grew aware as I looked at it again. “And the Museum has accepted it at 
last?” I prompted. 

He shook his head. “Oh, no, sir. An hour ago he was at the back door, with that 
nasty daub there under his arm. I heard part of the argument. He got insulting, and he 
was told to clear out and take his picture with him. But he must have got in here some- 
how, and hung it himself.” Walking close to the painting, as gingerly as though he 
expected the pink dancers to leap out at him, he pointed to the lower edge of the 
frame. “If it was a real Museum piece, we’d have a plate right there, with the name of 
the painter and the title.” 

I, too, came close. There was no plate, just as the guard had said. But in the lower 
left-hand corner of the canvas were sprawling capitals, pale paint on the dark, spelling 
out the word GOLGOTHA. Beneath these, in small, barely readable script: 

L sold my soul that I might paint a living picture. 

No signature or other clue to the artist’s identity. 

The guard had discovered a great framed rectangle against the wall to one side. 
“Here’s the picture he took down,” he informed me, highly relieved. “Help me put it 
back, will you, sir? And do you suppose,” here he grew almost wistful, “that we could 
get rid of this other thing before someone finds I let the crazy fool slip past me?” 

I took one edge of The Lsle of the Dead and lifted it to help him hang it once more. 

“Tell you what,” I offered on sudden impulse; “Tl take this Golgotha piece home 
with me, if you like.” 

“Would you do that?” he almost yelled out in his joy at the suggestion. “Would 
you, to oblige me?” 

“To oblige myself,” I returned. “I need another picture at my place.” 

And the upshot of it was, he smuggled me and the unwanted painting out of the 
Museum. Never mind how. I have done quite enough as it is to jeopardize his job and 
my own welcome up there. 


t was not until I had paid off my taxi and lugged the unwieldy parallelogram of can- 
[i and wood upstairs to my bachelor apartment that I bothered to wonder if it 
might be valuable. I never did find out, but from the first I was deeply impressed. 

Hung over my own fireplace, it looked as large and living as a scene glimpsed 
through a window or, perhaps, on a stage in a theater. The capering pink bodies caught 
new lights from my lamp, lights that glossed and intensified their shape and color but 
did not reveal any new details. I pored once more over the cryptic legend: J sold my 
soul that I might paint a living picture. 

A living picture—was it that? I could not answer. For all my honest delight in 
such things, I cannot be called expert or even knowing as regards art. Did I even like 
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the Golgotha painting? I could not be sure of that, either. And the rest of the inscrip- 
tion, about selling a soul; I was considerably intrigued by that, and let my thoughts 
ramble on the subject of Satanist complexes and the vagaries of half-crazy painters. As 
I read, that evening, I glanced up again and again at my new possession. Sometimes it 
seemed ridiculous, sometimes sinister. Shortly after midnight I rose, gazed once more, 
and then turned out the parlor lamp. For a moment, or so it seemed, I could see those 
dancers, so many dim-pink silhouettes in the sudden darkness. I went to the kitchen 
for a bit of whisky and water, and thence to my bedroom. 

I had dreams. In them I was a boy again, and my mother and sister were leaving 
the house to go to a theater where—think of it!—Richard Mansfield would play Beau 
Brummell. 1, the youngest, was told to stay at home and mind the troublesome furnace. 
I wept copiously in my disappointed loneliness, and then Mansfield himself stalked in, 
in full Brummell regalia. He laughed goldenly and stretched out his hand in warm 
greeting. I, the lad of my dreams, put out my own hand, then was frightened when he 
would not loosen his grasp. I tugged, and he laughed again. The gold of his laughter 
turned suddenly hard, cold. I tugged with all my strength, and woke. 

Something held me tight by the wrist. 

In my first half-moment of wakefulness I was aware that the room was filled with 
the pink dancers of the picture, in nimble, fierce-happy motion. They were man-size, 
too, or nearly so, visible in the dark with the dim radiance of fox-fire. On the small 
scale of the painting they had seemed no more than babyishly plump; now they were 
gross, like huge erect toads. And, as I awakened fully, they were closing in, a menacing 
ring of them, around my bed. One stood at my right side, and its grip, clumsy and rub- 
bery-hard like that of a monkey, was closed upon my arm. 

I saw and sensed all this, as I say, in a single moment. With the sensing came the 
realization of peril, so great that I did not stop to wonder at the uncanniness of my 
visitors. I tried frantically to jerk loose. For the moment I did not succeed and as I 
thrashed about, throwing my body nearly across the bed, a second dancer dashed in 
from the left. It seized and clamped my other arm. I felt, rather than heard, a wave of 
soft, wordless merriment from them all. My heart and sinews seemed to fail, and 
briefly I lay still in a daze of horror, pinned down crucifix-fashion between my two 
captors. 

Was that a Aammer raised above me as I sprawled? 

There rushed and swelled into me the sudden startled strength that sometimes 
favors the desperate. I screamed like any wild thing caught in a trap, rolled somehow 
out of bed and to my feet. One of the beings I shook off and the other I dashed against 
the bureau. Freed, I made for the bedroom door and the front of the apartment, stum- 
bling and staggering on fear-weakened legs. 
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One of the dim-shining pink things barred my way at the very threshold, and the 
others were closing in behind, as if for a sudden rush. I flung my right fist with all my 
strength and weight. The being bobbed back unresistingly before my smash, like a rub- 
ber toy floating through water. I plunged past, reached the entry and fumbled for the 
knob of the outer door. 

They were all about me then, their rubbery palms fumbling at my shoulders, my 
elbows, my pajama jacket. They would have dragged me down before I could negotiate 
the lock. A racking shudder possessed me and seemed to flick them clear. Then I stum- 
bled against a stand, and purely by good luck my hand fell upon a bamboo walking- 
stick. I yelled again, in truly hysterical fierceness, and laid about me as with a whip. 
My blows did little or no damage to those unearthly assailants, but they shrank back, 
teetering and dancing, to a safe distance. Again I had the sense that they were laugh- 
ing, mocking. For the moment I had beaten them off, but they were sure of me in the 
end. Just then my groping free hand pressed a switch. The entry sprang into light. 

On the instant they were not there. 


S omebody was knocking outside, and with trembling fingers I turned the knob of 
the door. In came a tall, slender girl with a blue lounging-robe caught hurriedly 
around her. Her bright hair was disordered as though she had just sprung from her bed. 

“Is someone sick?” she asked in a breathless voice. “I live down the hall—I heard 
cries.” Her round blue eyes were studying my face, which must have been ghastly pale. 
“You see, I’m a trained nurse, and perhaps——“ 

“Thank God you did come!” I broke in, unceremoniously but honestly, and went 
before her to turn on every lamp in the parlor. 

It was she who, without guidance, searched out my whisky and siphon and mixed 
for me a highball of grateful strength. My teeth rang nervously on the edge of the glass 
as I gulped it down. After that I got my own robe—a becoming one, with satin fac- 
ings—and sat with her on the divan to tell of my adventure. When I had finished, she 
gazed long at the painting of the dancers, then back at me. Her eyes, like two chips of 
the April sky, were full of concern and she held her rosy lower lip between her teeth. I 
thought that she was wonderfully pretty. 

“What a perfectly terrible nightmare!” she said. 

“Tt was no nightmare,” I protested. 

She smiled and argued the point, telling me all manner of comforting things about 
mental associations and their reflections in vivid dreams. 

To clinch her point she turned to the painting. 

“This line about a ‘living picture’ is the peg on which your slumbering mind hung 
the whole fabric,” she suggested, her slender fingertip touching the painted scribble. 
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“Your very literal subconscious self didn’t understand that the artist meant his picture 
would live only figuratively.” 

“Are you sure that’s what the artist meant?” I asked, but finally I let her convince 
me. One can imagine how badly I wanted to be convinced. 

She mixed me another highball, and a short one for herself. Over it she told me 
her name—Miss Dolby—and finally she left me with a last comforting assurance. But, 
nightmare or no, I did not sleep again that night. I sat in the parlor among the lamps, 
smoking and dipping into book after book. Countless times I felt my gaze drawn back 
to the painting over the fireplace, with the cross and the nail-pierced wretch and the 
shimmering pink dancers. 

After the rising sun had filled the apartment with its honest light and cheer I felt 
considerably calmer. I slept all morning, and in the afternoon was disposed to agree 
with Miss Dolby that the whole business had been a bad dream, nothing more. Dress- 
ing, I went down the hall, knocked on her door and invited her to dinner with me. 

It was a good dinner. Afterward we went to an amusing motion picture, with 
Charles Butterworth in it as I remember. After bidding her good-night, I went to my 
own place. Undressed and in bed, I lay awake. My late morning slumber made my eyes 
slow to close. Thus it was that I heard the faint shuffle of feet and, sitting up against 
my pillows, saw the glowing silhouettes of the Golgotha dancers. Alive and magnified, 
they were creeping into my bedroom. 

I did not hesitate or shrink this time. I sprang up, tense and defiant. 

“No, you don’t!” I yelled at them. As they seemed to hesitate before the impact of 
my wild voice, I charged frantically. For a moment I scattered them and got through 
the bedroom door, as on the previous night. There was another shindy in the entry; 
this time they all got hold of me, like a pack of hounds, and wrestled me back against 
the wall. I writhe even now when I think of the unearthly hardness of their little grip- 
ping paws. Two on each arm were spread-eagling me upon the plaster. The cruciform 
position again! 

I swore, yelled and kicked. One of them was in the way of my foot. He floated 
back, unhurt. That was their strength and horror—their ability to go flabby and non- 
resistant under smashing, flattening blows. Something tickled my palm, pricked it. 
The point of a spike... 

“Miss Dolby!” I shrieked, as a child might call for its mother. “Help! Miss D— 
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The door flew open; I must not have locked it. “Here I am,” came her unafraid 
reply. 

She was outlined against the rectangle of light from the hall. My assailants let go 
of me to dance toward her. She gasped but did not scream. I staggered along the wall, 
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touched a light-switch, and the parlor just beyond us flared into visibility. Miss Dolby 
and I ran in to the lamp, rallying there as stone-age folk must have rallied at their fire 
to face the monsters of the night. I looked at her; she was still fully dressed, as I had 
left her, apparently had been sitting up. Her rouge made flat patches on her pale 
cheeks, but her eyes were level. 


his time the dancers did not retreat or vanish; they lurked in the comparative 

gloom of the entry, jigging and trembling as if mustering their powers and resolu- 
tions for another rush at us. 

“You see,” I chattered out to her, “it wasn’t a nightmare.” 

She spoke, not in reply, but as if to herself. “They have no faces,” she whispered. 
“No faces!” In the half-light that was diffused upon them from our lamp they present- 
ed the featurelessness of so many huge gingerbread boys, covered with pink icing. One 
of them, some kind of leader, pressed forward within the circle of the light. It daunted 
him a bit. He hesitated, but did not retreat. 

From my center table Miss Dolby had picked up a bright paper-cutter. She poised 
it with the assurance of one who knows how to handle cutting instruments. 

“When they come,” she said steadily, “Let’s stand close together. We’ll be harder 
to drag down that way.” 

I wanted to shout my admiration of her fearless front toward the dreadful beings, 
my thankfulness for her quick run to my rescue. All I could mumble was, “You're 
mighty brave.” 

She turned for a moment to look at the picture above my dying fire. My eyes fol- 
lowed hers. I think I expected to see a blank canvas—find that the painted dancers had 
vanished from it and had grown into the living ones. But they were still in the picture, 
and the cross and the victim were there, too. Miss Dolby read aloud the inscription: 

“A living picture .... The artist knew what he was talking about, after all.” 

“Couldn’t a living picture be killed?” I wondered. 

It sounded uncertain, and a childish quibble to boot, but Miss Dolby exclaimed 
triumphantly, as at an inspiration. 

“Killed? Yes!” she shouted. She sprang at the picture, darting out with the paper- 
cutter. The point ripped into one of the central figures in the dancing semicircle. 

All the crowd in the entry seemed to give a concerted throb, as of startled protest. 
I swung, heart racing, to front them again. What had happened? Something had 
changed, I saw. The intrepid leader had vanished. No, he had not drawn back into the 
group. He had vanished. 

Miss Dolby, too, had seen. She struck again, gashed the painted representation of 
another dancer. And this time the vanishing happened before my eyes, a creature at the 
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rear of the group went out of existence as suddenly and completely as though a light 
had blinked out. 

The others, driven by their danger, rushed. 

I met them, feet planted. I tried to embrace them all at once, went over backward 
under them. I struck, wrenched, tore. I think I even bit something grisly and bloodless, 
like fungoid tissue, but I refuse to remember for certain. One or two of the forms 
struggled past me and grappled Miss Dolby. I struggled to my feet and pulled them 
back from her. ‘There were not so many swarming after me now. I fought hard before 
they got me down again. And Miss Dolby kept tearing and stabbing at the canvas— 
again, again. Clutches melted from my throat, my arms. There were only two dancers 
left. I flung them back and rose. Only one left. Then none. 

They were gone, gone into nowhere. 

“That did it,” said Miss Dolby breathlessly. 

She had pulled the picture down. It was only a frame now, with ragged ribbons of 
canvas dangling from it. 

I snatched it out of her hands and threw it upon the coals of the fire. 

“Look,” I urged her joyfully. “It’s burning! That’s the end. Do you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” she answered slowly. “Some fiend-ridden artist—his evil genius 
brought it to life.” 

“The inscription is the literal truth, then?” I supplied. 

“Truth no more.” She bent to watch the burning. “As the painted figures were 
destroyed, their incarnations faded.” 

We said nothing further, but sat down together and gazed as the flames ate the last 
thread of fabric, the last splinter of wood. Finally we looked up again and smiled at 
each other. 

All at once I knew that I loved her. 
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rother, you ask me if I have ever loved. Yes. My story is a strange and terrible one; 
B and though I am sixty-six years of age, I scarcely dare even now to disturb the 
ashes of that memory. To you I can refuse nothing; but I should not relate such a tale 
to any less experienced mind. So strange were the circumstances of my story, that I can 
scarcely believe myself to have ever actually been a party to them. For more than three 
years I remained the victim of a most singular and diabolical illusion. Poor country 
priest though I was, I led every night in a dream—would to God it had been all a 
dream!—a most worldly life, a damning life, a life of Sardanapalus. One single look 
too freely cast upon a woman well-nigh caused me to lose my soul; but finally by the 
grace of God and the assistance of my patron saint, I succeeded in casting out the evil 
spirit that possessed me. My daily life was long interwoven with a nocturnal life of a 
totally different character. By day I was a priest of the Lord, occupied with prayer and 
sacred things; by night, from the instant that I closed my eyes I became a young no- 
bleman, a fine connoisseur in women, dogs, and horses; gambling, drinking, and blas- 
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pheming; and when I awoke at early daybreak, it seemed to me, on the other hand, that 
I had been sleeping, and had only dreamed that I was a priest. Of this somnambulistic 
life there now remains to me only the recollection of certain scenes and words which I 
cannot banish from my memory; but although I never actually left the walls of my 
presbytery, one would think to hear me speak that I were a man who, weary of all 
worldly pleasures, had become a religious, seeking to end a tempestuous life in the ser- 
vice of God, rather than a humble seminarist who has grown old in this obscure curacy, 
situated in the depths of the woods and even isolated from the life of the century. 

Yes, I have loved as none in the world ever loved—with an insensate and furious 
passion—so violent that I am astonished it did not cause my heart to burst asunder. Ah, 
what nights—what nights! 

From my earliest childhood I had felt a vocation to the priesthood, so that all my 
studies were directed with that idea in view. Up to the age of twenty-four my life had 
been only a prolonged novitiate. Having completed my course of theology I succes- 
sively received all the minor orders, and my superiors judged me worthy, despite my 
youth, to pass the last awful degree. My ordination was fixed for Easter week. 

I had never gone into the world. My world was confined by the walls of the col- 
lege and the seminary. I knew in a vague sort of a way that there was something called 
Woman, but I never permitted my thoughts to dwell on such a subject, and I lived in a 
state of perfect innocence. Twice a year only I saw my infirm and aged mother, and in 
those visits were comprised my sole relations with the outer world. 

I regretted nothing; I felt not the least hesitation at taking the last irrevocable 
step; I was filled with joy and impatience. Never did a betrothed lover count the slow 
hours with more feverish ardour; I slept only to dream that I was saying mass; I be- 
lieved there could be nothing in the world more delightful than to be a priest; I would 
have refused to be a king or a poet in preference. My ambition could conceive of no 
loftier aim. 

I tell you this in order to show you that what happened to me could not have hap- 
pened in the natural order of things, and to enable you to understand that I was the 
victim of an inexplicable fascination. 

At last the great day came. I walked to the church with a step so light that I fan- 
cied myself sustained in air, or that I had wings upon my shoulders. I believed myself 
an angel, and wondered at the sombre and thoughtful faces of my companions, for 
there were several of us. I had passed all the night in prayer, and was in a condition 
wellnigh bordering on ecstasy. The bishop, a venerable old man, seemed to me God the 
Father leaning over His Eternity, and I beheld Heaven through the vault of the tem- 
ple. 
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You well know the details of that ceremony—the benediction, the communion 
under both forms, the anointing of the palms of the hands with the Oil of Catechu- 
mens, and then the holy sacrifice offered in concert with the bishop. 

Ah, truly spake Job when he declared that the imprudent man is one who hath not 
made a covenant with his eyes! I accidentally lifted my head, which until then I had 
kept down, and beheld before me, so close that it seemed that I could have touched her 
—although she was actually a considerable distance from me and on the further side of 
the sanctuary railing—a young woman of extraordinary beauty, and attired with royal 
magnificence. It seemed as though scales had suddenly fallen from my eyes. I felt like a 
blind man who unexpectedly recovers his sight. The bishop, so radiantly glorious but 
an instant before, suddenly vanished away, the tapers paled upon their golden candle- 
sticks like stars in the dawn, and a vast darkness seemed to fill the whole church. The 
charming creature appeared in bright relief against the background of that darkness, 
like some angelic revelation. She seemed herself radiant, and radiating light rather 
than receiving it. 

I lowered my eyelids, firmly resolved not to again open them, that I might not be 
influenced by external objects, for distraction had gradually taken possession of me 
until I hardly knew what I was doing. 

In another minute, nevertheless, I reopened my eyes, for through my eyelashes I 
still beheld her, all sparkling with prismatic colours, and surrounded with such a 
penumbra as one beholds in gazing at the sun. 

Oh, how beautiful she was! The greatest painters, who followed ideal beauty into 
heaven itself, and thence brought back to earth the true portrait of the Madonna, nev- 
er in their delineations even approached that wildly beautiful reality which I saw be- 
fore me. Neither the verses of the poet nor the palette of the artist could convey any 
conception of her. She was rather tall, with a form and bearing of a goddess. Her hair, 
of a soft blonde hue, was parted in the midst and flowed back over her temples in two 
rivers of rippling gold; she seemed a diademed queen. Her forehead, bluish-white in its 
transparency, extended its calm breadth above the arches of her eyebrows, which by a 
strange singularity were almost black, and admirably relieved the effect of sea-green 
eyes of unsustainable vivacity and brilliancy. What eyes! With a single flash they could 
have decided a man’s destiny. They had a life, a limpidity, an ardour, a humid light 
which I have never seen in human eyes; they shot forth rays like arrows, which I could 
distinctly see enter my heart. I know not if the fire which illumined them came from 
heaven or from hell, but assuredly it came from one or the other. That woman was 
either an angel or a demon, perhaps both. Assuredly she never sprang from the flank of 
Eve, our common mother. Teeth of the most lustrous pearl gleamed in her ruddy 
smile, and at every inflection of her lips little dimples appeared in the satiny rose of her 
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adorable cheeks. There was a delicacy and pride in the regal outline of her nostrils 
bespeaking noble blood. Agate gleams played over the smooth lustrous skin of her 
half-bare shoulders, and strings of great blonde pearls—almost equal to her neck in 
beauty of colour—descended upon her bosom. From time to time she elevated her head 
with the undulating grace ofa startled serpent or peacock, thereby imparting a quiver- 
ing motion to the high lace ruff which surrounded it like a silver trellis-work. 

She wore a robe of orange-red velvet, and from her wide ermine-lined sleeves 
there peeped forth patrician hands of infinite delicacy, and so ideally transparent that, 
like the fingers of Aurora, they permitted the light to shine through them. 

All these details I can recollect at this moment as plainly as though they were of 
yesterday, for notwithstanding I was greatly troubled at the time, nothing escaped me; 
the faintest touch of shading, the little dark speck at the point of the chin, the imper- 
ceptible down at the corners of the lips, the velvety floss upon the brow, the quivering 
shadows of the eyelashes upon the cheeks—I could notice everything with astonishing 
lucidity of perception. 

And gazing I felt opening within me gates that had until then remained closed; 
vents long obstructed became all clear, permitting glimpses of unfamiliar perspectives 
within; life suddenly made itself visible to me under a totally novel aspect. I felt as 
though I had just been born into a new world and a new order of things. A frightful 
anguish commenced to torture-my heart as with red-hot pincers. Every successive 
minute seemed to me at once but a second and yet a century. Meanwhile the ceremony 
was proceeding, and I shortly found myself transported far from that world of which 
my newly born desires were furiously besieging the entrance. Nevertheless I answered 
‘Yes’ when I wished to say ‘No,’ though all within me protested against the violence 
done to my soul by my tongue. Some occult power seemed to force the words from my 
throat against my will. Thus it is, perhaps, that so many young girls walk to the altar 
firmly resolved to refuse in a startling manner the husband imposed upon them, and 
that yet not one ever fulfils her intention. ‘Thus it is, doubtless, that so many poor 
novices take the veil, though they have resolved to tear it into shreds at the moment 
when called upon to utter the vows. One dares not thus cause so great a scandal to all 
present, nor deceive the expectation of so many people. All those eyes, all those wills 
seem to weigh down upon you like a cope of lead, and, moreover, measures have been 
so well taken, everything has been so thoroughly arranged beforehand and after a fash- 
ion so evidently irrevocable, that the will yields to the weight of circumstances and 
utterly breaks down. 

As the ceremony proceeded the features of the fair unknown changed their ex- 
pression. Her look had at first been one of caressing tenderness; it changed to an air of 
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disdain and of mortification, as though at not having been able to make itself under- 
stood. 

With an effort of will sufficient to have uprooted a mountain, I strove to cry out 
that I would not be a priest, but I could not speak; my tongue seemed nailed to my 
palate, and I found it impossible to express my will by the least syllable of negation. 
Though fully awake, I felt like one under the influence of a nightmare, who vainly 
strives to shriek out the one word upon which life depends. 

She seemed conscious of the martyrdom I was undergoing, and, as though to en- 
courage me, she gave me a look replete with divinest promise. Her eyes were a poem; 
their every glance was a song. 

She said to me: 

‘If thou wilt be mine, I shall make thee happier than God Himself in His paradise. 
The angels themselves will be jealous of thee. Tear off that funeral shroud in which 
thou art about to wrap thyself. I am Beauty, I am Youth, I am Life. Come to me! To- 
gether we shall be Love. Can Jehovah offer thee aught in exchange? Our lives will flow 
on like a dream, in one eternal kiss. 

‘Fling forth the wine of that chalice, and thou art free. I will conduct thee to the 
Unknown Isles. Thou shalt sleep in my bosom upon a bed of massy gold under a silver 
pavilion, for I love thee and would take thee away from thy God, before whom so many 
noble hearts pour forth floods of love which never reach even the steps of His throne!” 

These words seemed to float to my ears in a rhythm of infinite sweetness, for her 
look was actually sonorous, and the utterances of her eyes were reechoed in the depths 
of my heart as though living lips had breathed them into my life. I felt myself willing 
to renounce God, and yet my tongue mechanically fulfilled all the formalities of the 
ceremony. The fair one gave me another look, so beseeching, so despairing that keen 
blades seemed to pierce my heart, and I felt my bosom transfixed by more swords than 
those of Our Lady of Sorrows. 

All was consummated; I had become a priest. 

Never was deeper anguish painted on human face than upon hers. ‘The maiden 
who beholds her affianced lover suddenly fall dead at her side, the mother bending over 
the empty cradle of her child, Eve seated at the threshold of the gate of Paradise, the 
miser who finds a stone substituted for his stolen treasure, the poet who accidentally 
permits the only manuscript of his finest work to fall into the fire, could not wear a 
look so despairing, so inconsolable. All the blood had abandoned her charming face, 
leaving it whiter than marble; her beautiful arms hung lifelessly on either side of her 
body as though their muscles had suddenly relaxed, and she sought the support of a 
pillar, for her yielding limbs almost betrayed her. As for myself, I staggered toward the 
door of the church, livid as death, my forehead bathed with a sweat bloodier than that 
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of Calvary; I felt as though I were being strangled; the vault seemed to have flattened 
down upon my shoulders, and it seemed to me that my head alone sustained the whole 
weight of the dome. 

As I was about to cross the threshold a hand suddenly caught mine—a woman’s 
hand! I had never till then touched the hand of any woman. It was cold as a serpent’s 
skin, and yet its impress remained upon my wrist, burnt there as though branded by a 
glowing iron. It was she. ‘Unhappy man! Unhappy man! What hast thou done?” she 
exclaimed in a low voice, and immediately disappeared in the crowd. 

The aged bishop passed by. He cast a severe and scrutinising look upon me. My 
face presented the wildest aspect imaginable: I blushed and turned pale alternately; 
dazzling lights flashed before my eyes. A companion took pity on me. He seized my 
arm and led me out. I could not possibly have found my way back to the seminary 
unassisted. At the corner of a street, while the young priest’s attention was momentari- 
ly turned in another direction, a negro page, fantastically garbed, approached me, and 
without pausing on his way slipped into my hand a little pocket-book with gold-em- 
broidered corners, at the same time giving me a sign to hide it. I concealed it in my 
sleeve, and there kept it until I found myself alone in my cell. Then I opened the clasp. 
There were only two leaves within, bearing the words, ‘Clarimonde. At the Concini 
Palace.’ So little acquainted was I at that time with the things of this world that I had 
never heard of Clarimonde, celebrated as she was, and I had no idea as to where the 
Concini Palace was situated. I hazarded a thousand conjectures, each more extravagant 
than the last; but, in truth, I cared little whether she were a great lady or a courtesan, 
so that I could but see her once more. 

My love, although the growth ofa single hour, had taken imperishable root. I did 
not even dream of attempting to tear it up, so fully was I convinced such a thing would 
be impossible. That woman had completely taken possession of me. One look from her 
had sufficed to change my very nature. She had breathed her will into my life, and I no 
longer lived in myself, but in her and for her. I gave myself up to a thousand extrava- 
gancies. I kissed the place upon my hand which she had touched, and I repeated her 
name over and over again for hours in succession. I only needed to close my eyes in 
order to see her distinctly as though she were actually present; and I reiterated to my- 
self the words she had uttered in my ear at the church porch: ‘Unhappy man! Unhappy 
man! What hast thou done?” I comprehended at last the full horror of my situation, 
and the funereal and awful restraints of the state into which I had just entered became 
clearly revealed to me. To be a priest!—that is, to be chaste, to never love, to observe 
no distinction of sex or age, to turn from the sight of all beauty, to put out one’s own 
eyes, to hide for ever crouching in the chill shadows of some church or cloister, to visit 
none but the dying, to watch by unknown corpses, and ever bear about with one the 
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black soutane as a garb of mourning for oneself, so that your very dress might serve as a 
pall for your coffin. 

And I felt life rising within me like a subterranean lake, expanding and overflow- 
ing; my blood leaped fiercely through my arteries; my long-restrained youth suddenly 
burst into active being, like the aloe which blooms but once in a hundred years, and 
then bursts into blossom with a clap of thunder. 

What could I do in order to see Clarimonde once more? I had no pretext to offer 
for desiring to leave the seminary, not knowing any person in the city. I would not 
even be able to remain there but a short time, and was only waiting my assignment to 
the curacy which I must thereafter occupy. I tried to remove the bars of the window; 
but it was at a fearful height from the ground, and I found that as I had no ladder it 
would be useless to think of escaping thus. And, furthermore, I could descend thence 
only by night in any event, and afterward how should I be able to find my way through 
the inextricable labyrinth of streets? All these difficulties, which to many would have 
appeared altogether insignificant, were gigantic to me, a poor seminarist who had fall- 
en in love only the day before for the first time, without experience, without money, 
without attire. 

‘Ah! cried I to myself in my blindness, ‘were I not a priest I could have seen her 
every day; I might have been her lover, her spouse. Instead of being wrapped in this 
dismal shroud of mine I would have had garments of silk and velvet, golden chains, a 
sword, and fair plumes like other handsome young cavaliers. My hair, instead of being 
dishonoured by the tonsure, would How down upon my neck in waving curls; I would 
have a fine waxed moustache; I would be a gallant.” But one hour passed before an al- 
tar, a few hastily articulated words, had for ever cut me off from the number of the 
living, and I had myself sealed down the stone of my own tomb; I had with my own 
hand bolted the gate of my prison! I went to the window. The sky was beautifully blue; 
the trees had donned their spring robes; nature seemed to be making parade of an iron- 
ical joy. The Place was filled with people, some going, others coming; young beaux 
and young beauties were sauntering in couples toward the groves and gardens; merry 
youths passed by, cheerily trolling refrains of drinking-songs—it was all a picture of 
vivacity, life, animation, gaiety, which formed a bitter contrast with my mourning and 
my solitude. On the steps of the gate sat a young mother playing with her child. She 
kissed its little rosy mouth still impearled with drops of milk, and performed, in order 
to amuse it, a thousand divine little puerilities such as only mothers know how to in- 
vent. The father standing at a little distance smiled gently upon the charming group, 
and with folded arms seemed to hug his joy to his heart. I could not endure that specta- 
cle. I closed the window with violence, and flung myself on my bed, my heart filled 
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with frightful hate and jealousy, and gnawed my fingers and my bedcovers like a tiger 
that has passed ten days without food. 

I know not how long I remained in this condition, but at last, while writhing on 
the bed in a fit of spasmodic fury, I suddenly perceived the Abbé Sérapion, who was 
standing erect in the centre of the room, watching me attentively. Filled with shame of 
myself, I let my head fall upon my breast and covered my face with my hands. 

‘Romuald, my friend, something very extraordinary is transpiring within you,’ 
observed Sérapion, after a few moments’ silence; ‘your conduct is altogether inexplica- 
ble. You—always so quiet, so pious, so gentle—you to rage in your cell like a wild 
beast! Take heed, brother—do not listen to the suggestions of the devil The Evil Spir- 
it, furious that you have consecrated yourself for ever to the Lord, is prowling around 
you like a ravening wolf and making a last effort to obtain possession of you. Instead of 
allowing yourself to be conquered, my dear Romuald, make to yourself a cuirass of 
prayers, a buckler of mortifications, and combat the enemy like a valiant man; you will 
then assuredly overcome him. Virtue must be proved by temptation, and gold comes 
forth purer from the hands of the assayer. Fear not. Never allow yourself to become 
discouraged. The most watchful and steadfast souls are at moments liable to such 
temptation. Pray, fast, meditate, and the Evil Spirit will depart from you.’ 

The words of the Abbé Sérapion restored me to myself, and I became a little more 
calm. ‘I came,” he continued, ‘to tell you that you have been appointed to the curacy of 
C———. The priest who had charge of it has just died, and Monseigneur the Bishop 
has ordered me to have you installed there at once. Be ready, therefore, to start to- 
morrow.’ I responded with an inclination of the head, and the Abbé retired. I opened 
my missal and commenced reading some prayers, but the letters became confused and 
blurred under my eyes, the thread of the ideas entangled itself hopelessly in my brain, 
and the volume at last fell from my hands without my being aware of it. 

To leave to-morrow without having been able to see her again, to add yet another 
barrier to the many already interposed between us, to lose for ever all hope of being 
able to meet her, except, indeed, through a miracle! Even to write to her, alas! would 
be impossible, for by whom could I dispatch my letter? With my sacred character of 
priest, to whom could I dare unbosom myself, in whom could I confide? I became a 
prey to the bitterest anxiety. 

Then suddenly recurred to me the words of the Abbé Sérapion regarding the arti- 
fices of the devil; and the strange character of the adventure, the supernatural beauty 
of Clarimonde, the phosphoric light of her eyes, the burning imprint of her hand, the 
agony into which she had thrown me, the sudden change wrought within me when all 
my piety vanished in a single instant—these and other things clearly testified to the 
work of the Evil One, and perhaps that satiny hand was but the glove which concealed 
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his claws. Filled with terror at these fancies, I again picked up the missal which had 
slipped from my knees and fallen upon the floor, and once more gave myself up to 
prayer. 

Next morning Sérapion came to take me away. Two mules freighted with our mis- 
erable valises awaited us at the gate. He mounted one, and I the other as well as I knew 
how. 

As we passed along the streets of the city, I gazed attentively at all the windows 
and balconies in the hope of seeing Clarimonde, but it was yet early in the morning, 
and the city had hardly opened its eyes. Mine sought to penetrate the blinds and win- 
dow-curtains of all the palaces before which we were passing. Sérapion doubtless at- 
tributed this curiosity to my admiration of the architecture, for he slackened the pace 
of his animal in order to give me time to look around me. At last we passed the city 
gates and commenced to mount the hill beyond. When we arrived at its summit I 
turned to take a last look at the place where Clarimonde dwelt. The shadow of a great 
cloud hung over all the city; the contrasting colours of its blue and red roofs were lost 
in the uniform half-tint, through which here and there floated upward, like white 
flakes of foam, the smoke of freshly kindled fires. By a singular optical effect one edi- 
fice, which surpassed in height all the neighbouring buildings that were still dimly 
veiled by the vapours, towered up, fair and lustrous with the gilding of a solitary beam 
of sunlight—although actually more than a league away it seemed quite near. The 
smallest details of its architecture were plainly distinguishable—the turrets, the plat- 
forms, the window-casements, and even the swallow-tailed weather-vanes. 

‘What is that palace I see over there, all lighted up by the sun?” I asked Sérapion. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand, and having looked in the direction indicated, 
replied: ‘It is the ancient palace which the Prince Concini has given to the courtesan 
Clarimonde. Awful things are done there!’ 

At that instant, I know not yet whether it was a reality or an illusion, I fancied I 
saw gliding along the terrace a shapely white figure, which gleamed for a moment in 
passing and as quickly vanished. It was Clarimonde. 

Oh, did she know that at that very hour, all feverish and restless—from the height 
of the rugged road which separated me from her, and which, alas! I could never more 
descend—I was directing my eyes upon the palace where she dwelt, and which a mock- 
ing beam of sunlight seemed to bring nigh to me, as though inviting me to enter there- 
in as its lord? Undoubtedly she must have known it, for her soul was too sympatheti- 
cally united with mine not to have felt its least emotional thrill, and that subtle sympa- 
thy it must have been which prompted her to climb—although clad only in her night- 
dress—to the summit of the terrace, amid the icy dews of the morning. 
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The shadow gained the palace, and the scene became to the eye only a motionless 
ocean of roofs and gables, amid which one mountainous undulation was distinctly visi- 
ble. Sérapion urged his mule forward, my own at once followed at the same gait, and a 
sharp angle in the road at last hid the city of S——-— for ever from my eyes, as I was 
destined never to return thither. At the close of a weary three-days’ journey through 
dismal country fields, we caught sight of the cock upon the steeple of the church which 
I was to take charge of, peeping above the trees, and after having followed some wind- 
ing roads fringed with thatched cottages and little gardens, we found ourselves in front 
of the facade, which certainly possessed few features of magnificence. A porch orna- 
mented with some mouldings, and two or three pillars rudely hewn from sandstone; a 
tiled roof with counterforts of the same sandstone as the pillars—that was all. To the 
left lay the cemetery, overgrown with high weeds, and having a great iron cross rising 
up in its centre; to the right stood the presbytery under the shadow of the church. It 
was a house of the most extreme simplicity and frigid cleanliness. We entered the en- 
closure. A few chickens were picking up some oats scattered upon the ground; accus- 
tomed, seemingly, to the black habit of ecclesiastics, they showed no fear of our pres- 
ence and scarcely troubled themselves to get out of our way. A hoarse, wheezy barking 
fell upon our ears, and we saw an aged dog running toward us. 

It was my predecessor’s dog. He had dull bleared eyes, grizzled hair, and every 
mark of the greatest age to which a dog can possibly attain. I patted him gently, and he 
proceeded at once to march along beside me with an air of satisfaction unspeakable. A 
very old woman, who had been the housekeeper of the former curé, also came to meet 
us, and after having invited me into a little back parlour, asked whether I intended to 
retain her. I replied that I would take care of her, and the dog, and the chickens, and 
all the furniture her master had bequeathed her at his death. At this she became fairly 
transported with joy, and the Abbé Sérapion at once paid her the price which she asked 
for her little property. 

As soon as my installation was over, the Abbé Sérapion returned to the seminary. I 
was, therefore, left alone, with no one but myself to look to for aid or counsel. The 
thought of Clarimonde again began to haunt me, and in spite of all my endeavours to 
banish it, I always found it present in my meditations. One evening, while promenad- 
ing in my little garden along the walks bordered with box-plants, I fancied that I saw 
through the elm-trees the figure of a woman, who followed my every movement, and 
that I beheld two sea-green eyes gleaming through the foliage; but it was only an illu- 
sion, and on going round to the other side of the garden, I could find nothing except a 
footprint on the sanded walk—a footprint so small that it seemed to have been made 
by the foot of a child. The garden was enclosed by very high walls. I searched every 
nook and corner of it, but could discover no one there. I have never succeeded in fully 
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accounting for this circumstance, which, after all, was nothing compared with the 
strange things which happened to me afterward. 

For a whole year I lived thus, filling all the duties of my calling with the most 
scrupulous exactitude, praying and fasting, exhorting and lending ghostly aid to the 
sick, and bestowing alms even to the extent of frequently depriving myself of the very 
necessaries of life. But I felt a great aridness within me, and the sources of grace 
seemed closed against me. I never found that happiness which should spring from the 
fulfilment of a holy mission; my thoughts were far away, and the words of Clarimonde 
were ever upon my lips like an involuntary refrain. Oh, brother, meditate well on this! 
Through having but once lifted my eyes to look upon a woman, through one fault ap- 
parently so venial, I have for years remained a victim to the most miserable agonies, 
and the happiness of my life has been destroyed for ever. 

I will not longer dwell upon those defeats, or on those inward victories invariably 
followed by yet more terrible falls, but will at once proceed to the facts of my story. 
One night my door-bell was long and violently rung. ‘The aged housekeeper arose and 
opened to the stranger, and the figure of a man, whose complexion was deeply 
bronzed, and who was richly clad in a foreign costume, with a poniard at his girdle, 
appeared under the rays of Barbara’s lantern. Her first impulse was one of terror, but 
the stranger reassured her, and stated that he desired to see me at once on matters re- 
lating to my holy calling. Barbara invited him upstairs, where I was on the point of 
retiring. The stranger told me that his mistress, a very noble lady, was lying at the 
point of death, and desired to see a priest. I replied that I was prepared to follow him, 
took with me the sacred articles necessary for extreme unction, and descended in all 
haste. Two horses black as the night itself stood without the gate, pawing the ground 
with impatience, and veiling their chests with long streams of smoky vapour exhaled 
from their nostrils. He held the stirrup and aided me to mount upon one; then, merely 
laying his hand upon the pommel of the saddle, he vaulted on the other, pressed the 
animal’s sides with his knees, and loosened rein. The horse bounded forward with the 
velocity of an arrow. Mine, of which the stranger held the bridle, also started off at a 
swift gallop, keeping up with his companion. We devoured the road. The ground 
flowed backward beneath us in a long streaked line of pale gray, and the black silhou- 
ettes of the trees seemed fleeing by us on either side like an army in rout. We passed 
through a forest so profoundly gloomy that I felt my flesh creep in the chill darkness 
with superstitious fear. The showers of bright sparks which flew from the stony road 
under the ironshod feet of our horses remained glowing in our wake like a fiery trail; 
and had any one at that hour of the night beheld us both—my guide and myself—he 
must have taken us for two spectres riding upon nightmares. Witch-fires ever and anon 
flitted across the road before us, and the night-birds shrieked fearsomely in the depth 
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of the woods beyond, where we beheld at intervals glow the phosphorescent eyes of 
wild cats. The manes of the horses became more and more dishevelled, the sweat 
streamed over their flanks, and their breath came through their nostrils hard and fast. 
But when he found them slacking pace, the guide reanimated them by uttering a 
strange, gutteral, unearthly cry, and the gallop recommenced with fury. At last the 
whirlwind race ceased; a huge black mass pierced through with many bright points of 
light suddenly rose before us, the hoofs of our horses echoed louder upon a strong 
wooden drawbridge, and we rode under a great vaulted archway which darkly yawned 
between two enormous towers. Some great excitement evidently reigned in the castle. 
Servants with torches were crossing the courtyard in every direction, and above lights 
were ascending and descending from landing to landing. I obtained a confused glimpse 
of vast masses of architecture—columns, arcades, flights of steps, stairways—a royal 
voluptuousness and elfin magnificence of construction worthy of fairyland. A negro 
page—the same who had before brought me the tablet from Clarimonde, and whom I 
instantly recognised—approached to aid me in dismounting, and the major-domo, 
attired in black velvet with a gold chain about his neck, advanced to meet me, support- 
ing himself upon an ivory cane. Large tears were falling from his eyes and streaming 
over his cheeks and white beard. “Too late!’ he cried, sorrowfully shaking his venerable 
head. ‘Too late, sir priest! But if you have not been able to save the soul, come at least 
to watch by the poor body.’ 

He took my arm and conducted me to the death-chamber. I wept not less bitterly 
than he, for I had learned that the dead one was none other than that Clarimonde 
whom I had so deeply and so wildly loved. A prie-dieu stood at the foot of the bed; a 
bluish flame flickering in a bronze patern filled all the room with a wan, deceptive 
light, here and there bringing out in the darkness at intervals some projection of furni- 
ture or cornice. In a chiselled urn upon the table there was a faded white rose, whose 
leaves—excepting one that still held—had all fallen, like odorous tears, to the foot of 
the vase. A broken black mask, a fan, and disguises of every variety, which were lying 
on the armchairs, bore witness that death had entered suddenly and unannounced into 
that sumptuous dwelling. Without daring to cast my eyes upon the bed, I knelt down 
and commenced to repeat the Psalms for the Dead, with exceeding fervour, thanking 
God that He had placed the tomb between me and the memory of this woman, so that I 
might thereafter be able to utter her name in my prayers as a name for ever sanctified 
by death. But my fervour gradually weakened, and I fell insensibly into a reverie. That 
chamber bore no semblance to a chamber of death. In lieu of the fetid and cadaverous 
odours which I had been accustomed to breathe during such funereal vigils, a lan- 
guorous vapour of Oriental perfume—I know not what amorous odour of woman— 
softly floated through the tepid air. That pale light seemed rather a twilight gloom 
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contrived for voluptuous pleasure, than a substitute for the yellow-flickering watch- 
tapers which shine by the side of corpses. I thought upon the strange destiny which 
enabled me to meet Clarimonde again at the very moment when she was lost to me for 
ever, and a sigh of regretful anguish escaped from my breast. Then it seemed to me 
that some one behind me had also sighed, and I turned round to look. It was only an 
echo. But in that moment my eyes fell upon the bed of death which they had till then 
avoided. The red damask curtains, decorated with large Howers worked in embroidery 
and looped up with gold bullion, permitted me to behold the fair dead, lying at full 
length, with hands joined upon her bosom. She was covered with a linen wrapping of 
dazzling whiteness, which formed a strong contrast with the gloomy purple of the 
hangings, and was of so fine a texture that it concealed nothing of her body’s charming 
form, and allowed the eye to follow those beautiful outlines—undulating like the neck 
of a swan—which even death had not robbed of their supple grace. She seemed an al- 
abaster statue executed by some skilful sculptor to place upon the tomb of a queen, or 
rather, perhaps, like a slumbering maiden over whom the silent snow had woven a 
spotless veil. 

I could no longer maintain my constrained attitude of prayer. The air of the al- 
cove intoxicated me, that febrile perfume of half-faded roses penetrated my very brain, 
and I commenced to pace restlessly up and down the chamber, pausing at each turn 
before the bier to contemplate the graceful corpse lying beneath the transparency of its 
shroud. Wild fancies came thronging to my brain. I thought to myself that she might 
not, perhaps, be really dead; that she might only have feigned death for the purpose of 
bringing me to her castle, and then declaring her love. At one time I even thought I 
saw her foot move under the whiteness of the coverings, and slightly disarrange the 
long straight folds of the winding-sheet. 

And then I asked myself: “Is this indeed Clarimonde? What proof have I that it is 
she? Might not that black page have passed into the service of some other lady? Surely, 
I must be going mad to torture and afflict myself thus!’ But my heart answered with a 
fierce throbbing: ‘It is she; it is she indeed!’ I approached the bed again, and fixed my 
eyes with redoubled attention upon the object of my incertitude. Ah, must I confess it? 
That exquisite perfection of bodily form, although purified and made sacred by the 
shadow of death, affected me more voluptuously than it should have done; and that 
repose so closely resembled slumber that one might well have mistaken it for such. I 
forgot that I had come there to perform a funeral ceremony; I fancied myself a young 
bridegroom entering the chamber of the bride, who all modestly hides her fair face, 
and through coyness seeks to keep herself wholly veiled. Heartbroken with grief, yet 
wild with hope, shuddering at once with fear and pleasure, I bent over her and grasped 
the corner of the sheet. I lifted it back, holding my breath all the while through fear of 
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waking her. My arteries throbbed with such violence that I felt them hiss through my 
temples, and the sweat poured from my forehead in streams, as though I had lifted a 
mighty slab of marble. There, indeed, lay Clarimonde, even as I had seen her at the 
church on the day of my ordination. She was not less charming than then. With her, 
death seemed but a last coquetry. The pallor of her cheeks, the less brilliant carnation 
of her lips, her long eyelashes lowered and relieving their dark fringe against that 
white skin, lent her an unspeakably seductive aspect of melancholy chastity and mental 
suffering; her long loose hair, still intertwined with some little blue flowers, made a 
shining pillow for her head, and veiled the nudity of her shoulders with its thick 
ringlets; her beautiful hands, purer, more diaphanous, than the Host, were crossed on 
her bosom in an attitude of pious rest and silent prayer, which served to counteract all 
that might have proven otherwise too alluring—even after death—in the exquisite 
roundness and ivory polish of her bare arms from which the pearl bracelets had not yet 
been removed. I remained long in mute contemplation, and the more I gazed, the less 
could I persuade myself that life had really abandoned that beautiful body for ever. I 
do not know whether it was an illusion or a reflection of the lamplight, but it seemed to 
me that the blood was again commencing to circulate under that lifeless pallor, al- 
though she remained all motionless. I laid my hand lightly on her arm; it was cold, but 
not colder than her hand on the day when it touched mine at the portals of the church. 
I resumed my position, bending my face above her, and bathing her cheek with the 
warm dew of my tears. Ah, what bitter feelings of despair and helplessness, what ago- 
nies unutterable did I endure in that long watch! Vainly did I wish that I could have 
gathered all my life into one mass that I might give it all to her, and breathe into her 
chill remains the flame which devoured me. The night advanced, and feeling the mo- 
ment of eternal separation approach, I could not deny myself the last sad sweet plea- 
sure of imprinting a kiss upon the dead lips of her who had been my only love.... Oh, 
miracle! A faint breath mingled itself with my breath, and the mouth of Clarimonde 
responded to the passionate pressure of mine. Her eyes unclosed, and lighted up with 
something of their former brilliancy; she uttered a long sigh, and uncrossing her arms, 
passed them around my neck with a look of ineffable delight. ‘Ah, it is thou, Romuald!” 
she murmured in a voice languishingly sweet as the last vibrations of a harp. ‘What 
ailed thee, dearest? I waited so long for thee that I am dead; but we are now betrothed: 
I can see thee and visit thee. Adieu, Romuald, adieu! I love thee. That is all I wished to 
tell thee, and I give thee back the life which thy kiss for a moment recalled. We shall 
soon meet again.” 

Her head fell back, but her arms yet encircled me, as though to retain me still. A 
furious whirlwind suddenly burst in the window, and entered the chamber. The last 
remaining leaf of the white rose for a moment palpitated at the extremity of the stalk 
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like a butterfly’s wing, then it detached itself and flew forth through the open case- 
ment, bearing with it the soul of Clarimonde. The lamp was extinguished, and I fell 
insensible upon the bosom of the beautiful dead. 

When I came to myself again I was lying on the bed in my little room at the pres- 
bytery, and the old dog of the former curé was licking my hand, which had been hang- 
ing down outside of the covers. Barbara, all trembling with age and anxiety, was busy- 
ing herself about the room, opening and shutting drawers, and emptying powders into 
glasses. On seeing me open my eyes, the old woman uttered a cry of joy, the dog yelped 
and wagged his tail, but I was still so weak that I could not speak a single word or make 
the slightest motion. Afterward I learned that I had lain thus for three days, giving no 
evidence of life beyond the faintest respiration. Those three days do not reckon in my 
life, nor could I ever imagine whither my spirit had departed during those three days; I 
have no recollection of aught relating to them. Barbara told me that the same coppery- 
complexioned man who came to seek me on the night of my departure from the pres- 
bytery had brought me back the next morning in a close litter, and departed immedi- 
ately afterward. When I became able to collect my scattered thoughts, I reviewed 
within my mind all the circumstances of that fateful night. At first I thought I had 
been the victim of some magical illusion, but ere long the recollection of other circum- 
stances, real and palpable in themselves, came to forbid that supposition. I could not 
believe that I had been dreaming, since Barbara as well as myself had seen the strange 
man with his two black horses, and described with exactness every detail of his figure 
and apparel. Nevertheless it appeared that none knew of any castle in the neighbour- 
hood answering to the description of that in which I had again found Clarimonde. 

One morning I found the Abbé Sérapion in my room. Barbara had advised him 
that I was ill, and he had come with all speed to see me. Although this haste on his part 
testified to an affectionate interest in me, yet his visit did not cause me the pleasure 
which it should have done. The Abbé Sérapion had something penetrating and inquisi- 
torial in his gaze which made me feel very ill at ease. His presence filled me with em- 
barrassment and a sense of guilt. At the first glance he divined my interior trouble, and 
T hated him for his clairvoyance. 

While he inquired after my health in hypocritically honeyed accents, he constant- 
ly kept his two great yellow lion-eyes fixed upon me, and plunged his look into my 
soul like a sounding-lead. Then he asked me how I directed my parish, if I was happy 
in it, how I passed the leisure hours allowed me in the intervals of pastoral duty, 
whether I had become acquainted with many of the inhabitants of the place, what was 
my favourite reading, and a thousand other such questions. I answered these inquiries 
as briefly as possible, and he, without ever waiting for my answers, passed rapidly from 
one subject of query to another. That conversation had evidently no connection with 
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what he actually wished to say. At last, without any premonition, but as though repeat- 
ing a piece of news which he had recalled on the instant, and feared might otherwise be 
forgotten subsequently, he suddenly said, in a clear vibrant voice, which rang in my 
ears like the trumpets of the Last Judgment: 

“The great courtesan Clarimonde died a few days ago, at the close of an orgie 
which lasted eight days and eight nights. It was something infernally splendid. The 
abominations of the banquets of Belshazzar and Cleopatra were re-enacted there. 
Good God, what age are we living in? The guests were served by swarthy slaves who 
spoke an unknown tongue, and who seemed to me to be veritable demons. The livery of 
the very least among them would have served for the gala-dress of an emperor. There 
have always been very strange stories told of this Clarimonde, and all her lovers came 
to a violent or miserable end. They used to say that she was a ghoul, a female vampire; 
but I believe she was none other than Beelzebub himself.’ 

He ceased to speak, and commenced to regard me more attentively than ever, as 
though to observe the effect of his words on me. I could not refrain from starting when 
I heard him utter the name of Clarimonde, and this news of her death, in addition to 
the pain it caused me by reason of its coincidence with the nocturnal scenes I had wit- 
nessed, filled me with an agony and terror which my face betrayed, despite my utmost 
endeavours to appear composed. Sérapion fixed an anxious and severe look upon me, 
and then observed: ‘My son, I must warn you that you are standing with foot raised 
upon the brink of an abyss; take heed lest you fall therein. Satan’s claws are long, and 
tombs are not always true to their trust. The tombstone of Clarimonde should be 
sealed down with a triple seal, for, if report be true, it is not the first time she has died. 
May God watch over you, Romuald!” 

And with these words the Abbé walked slowly to the door. I did not see him again 
at that time, for he left for S——-— almost immediately. 

I became completely restored to health and resumed my accustomed duties. The 
memory of Clarimonde and the words of the old Abbé were constantly in my mind; 
nevertheless no extraordinary event had occurred to verify the funereal predictions of 
Sérapion, and I had commenced to believe that his fears and my own terrors were 
over-exaggerated, when one night I had a strange dream. I had hardly fallen asleep 
when I heard my bed-curtains drawn apart, as their rings slided back upon the curtain 
rod with a sharp sound. I rose up quickly upon my elbow, and beheld the shadow of a 
woman standing erect before me. I recognised Clarimonde immediately. She bore in 
her hand a little lamp, shaped like those which are placed in tombs, and its light lent 
her fingers a rosy transparency, which extended itself by lessening degrees even to the 
opaque and milky whiteness of her bare arm. Her only garment was the linen winding- 
sheet which had shrouded her when lying upon the bed of death. She sought to gather 
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its folds over her bosom as though ashamed of being so scantily clad, but her little hand 
was not equal to the task. She was so white that the colour of the drapery blended with 
that of her flesh under the pallid rays of the lamp. Enveloped with this subtle tissue 
which betrayed all the contour of her body, she seemed rather the marble statue of 
some fair antique bather than a woman endowed with life. But dead or living, statue or 
woman, shadow or body, her beauty was still the same, only that the green light of her 
eyes was less brilliant, and her mouth, once so warmly crimson, was only tinted with a 
faint tender rosiness, like that of her cheeks. The little blue flowers which I had no- 
ticed entwined in her hair were withered and dry, and had lost nearly all their leaves, 
but this did not prevent her from being charming—-so charming that, notwithstanding 
the strange character of the adventure, and the unexplainable manner in which she had 
entered my room, I felt not even for a moment the least fear. 

She placed the lamp on the table and seated herself at the foot of my bed; then 
bending toward me, she said, in that voice at once silvery clear and yet velvety in its 
sweet softness, such as I never heard from any lips save hers: 

‘T have kept thee long in waiting, dear Romuald, and it must have seemed to thee 
that I had forgotten thee. But I come from afar off, very far off, and from a land 
whence no other has ever yet returned. There is neither sun nor moon in that land 
whence I come: all is but space and shadow; there is neither road nor pathway: no earth 
for the foot, no air for the wing; and nevertheless behold me here, for Love is stronger 
than Death and must conquer him in the end. Oh what sad faces and fearful things I 
have seen on my way hither! What difficulty my soul, returned to earth through the 
power of will alone, has had in finding its body and reinstating itself therein! What 
terrible efforts I had to make ere I could lift the ponderous slab with which they had 
covered me! See, the palms of my poor hands are all bruised! Kiss them, sweet love, 
that they may be healed!’ She laid the cold palms of her hands upon ray mouth, one 
after the other. I kissed them, indeed, many times, and she the while watched me with a 
smile of ineffable affection. 

I confess to my shame that I had entirely forgotten the advice of the Abbé Sérapi- 
on and the sacred office wherewith I had been invested. I had fallen without resistance, 
and at the first assault. I had not even made the least effort to repel the tempter. The 
fresh coolness of Clarimonde’s skin penetrated my own, and I felt voluptuous tremors 
pass over my whole body. Poor child! in spite of all I saw afterward, I can hardly yet 
believe she was a demon; at least she had no appearance of being such, and never did 
Satan so skilfully conceal his claws and horns. She had drawn her feet up beneath her, 
and squatted down on the edge of the couch in an attitude full of negligent coquetry. 
From time to time she passed her little hand through my hair and twisted it into curls, 
as though trying how a new style of wearing it would become my face. I abandoned 
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myself to her hands with the most guilty pleasure, while she accompanied her gentle 
play with the prettiest prattle. The most remarkable fact was that I felt no astonish- 
ment whatever at so extraordinary ah adventure, and as in dreams one finds no difficul- 
ty in accepting the most fantastic events as simple facts, so all these circumstances 
seemed to me perfectly natural in themselves. 

‘I loved thee long ere I saw thee, dear Romuald, and sought thee everywhere. 
Thou wast my dream, and I first saw thee in the church at the fatal moment. I said at 
once, “It is he!” I gave thee a look into which I threw all the love I ever had, all the 
love I now have, all the love I shall ever have for thee—a look that would have 
damned a cardinal or brought a king to his knees at my feet in view of all his court. 
Thou remainedst unmoved, preferring thy God to me! 

‘Ah, how jealous I am of that God whom thou didst love and still lovest more than 
me! 

‘Woe is me, unhappy one that I am! I can never have thy heart all to myself, I 
whom thou didst recall to life with a kiss—dead Clarimonde, who for thy sake bursts 
asunder the gates of the tomb, and comes to consecrate to thee a life which she has 
resumed only to make thee happy!” 

All her words were accompanied with the most impassioned caresses, which bewil- 
dered my sense and my reason to such an extent, that I did not fear to utter a frightful 
blasphemy for the sake of consoling her, and to declare that I loved her as much as 
God. 

Her eyes rekindled and shone like chrysoprases. ‘In truth?—in very truth?—as 
much as God!” she cried, flinging her beautiful arms around me. ‘Since it is so, thou 
wilt come with me; thou wilt follow me whithersoever I desire. Thou wilt cast away thy 
ugly black habit. Thou shalt be the proudest and most envied of cavaliers; thou shalt be 
my lover! To be the acknowledged lover of Clarimonde, who has refused even a Pope! 
That will be something to feel proud of. Ah, the fair, unspeakably happy existence, the 
beautiful golden life we shall live together! And when shall we depart, my fair sir?” 

“To-morrow! To-morrow!” I cried in my delirium. 

‘To-morrow, then, so let it be!’ she answered. ‘In the meanwhile I shall have op- 
portunity to change my toilet, for this is a little too light and in nowise suited for a 
voyage. I must also forthwith notify all my friends who believe me dead, and mourn for 
me as deeply as they are capable of doing. The money, the dresses, the carriages—all 
will be ready. I shall call for thee at this same hour. Adieu, dear heart!’ And she lightly 
touched my forehead with her lips. The lamp went out, the curtains closed again, and 
all became dark; a leaden, dreamless sleep fell on me and held me unconscious until 
the morning following. 
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I awoke later than usual, and the recollection of this singular adventure troubled 
me during the whole day. I finally persuaded myself that it was a mere vapour of my 
heated imagination. Nevertheless its sensations had been so vivid that it was difficult to 
persuade myself that they were not real, and it was not without some presentiment of 
what was going to happen that I got into bed at last, after having prayed God to drive 
far from me all thoughts of evil, and to protect the chastity of my slumber. 

I soon fell into a deep sleep, and my dream was continued. The curtains again 
parted, and I beheld Clarimonde, not as on the former occasion, pale in her pale wind- 
ing-sheet, with the violets of death upon her cheeks, but gay, sprightly, jaunty, in a 
superb travelling-dress of green velvet, trimmed with gold lace, and looped up on ei- 
ther side to allow a glimpse of satin petticoat. Her blond hair escaped in thick ringlets 
from beneath a broad black felt hat, decorated with white feathers whimsically twisted 
into various shapes. In one hand she held a little riding-whip terminated by a golden 
whistle. She tapped me lightly with it, and exclaimed: ‘Well, my fine sleeper, is this the 
way you make your preparations? I thought I would find you up and dressed. Arise 
quickly, we have no time to lose.’ 

I leaped out of bed at once. 

‘Come, dress yourself, and let us go,” she continued, pointing to a little package 
she had brought with her. “The horses are becoming impatient of delay and champing 
their bits at the door. We ought to have been by this time at least ten leagues distant 
from here.’ 

I dressed myself hurriedly, and she handed me the articles of apparel herself one 
by one, bursting into laughter from time to time at my awkwardness, as she explained 
to me the use of a garment when I had made a mistake. She hurriedly arranged my 
hair, and this done, held up before me a little pocket-mirror of Venetian crystal, 
rimmed with silver filigree-work, and playfully asked: ‘How dost find thyself now? 
Wilt engage me for thy valet de chambre?” 

I was no longer the same person, and I could not even recognise myself. I resem- 
bled my former self no more than a finished statue resembles a block of stone. My old 
face seemed but a coarse daub of the one reflected in the mirror. I was handsome, and 
my vanity was sensibly tickled by the metamorphosis. 

That elegant apparel, that richly embroidered vest had made of me a totally dif- 
ferent personage, and I marvelled at the power of transformation owned by a few yards 
of cloth cut after a certain pattern. The spirit of my costume penetrated my very skin 
and within ten minutes more I had become something of a coxcomb. 

In order to feel more at ease in my new attire, I took several turns up and down 
the room. Clari-monde watched me with an air of maternal pleasure, and appeared 
well satisfied with her work. ‘Come, enough of this child’s play! Let us start, Romuald, 
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dear. We have far to go, and we may not get there in time.’ She took my hand and led 
me forth. All the doors opened before her at a touch, and we passed by the dog without 
awaking him. 

At the gate we found Margheritone waiting, the same swarthy groom who had 
once before been my-escort. He held the bridles of three horses, all black like those 
which bore us to the castle—one for me, one for him, one for Clarimonde. Those 
horses must have been Spanish genets born of mares fecundated by a zephyr, for they 
were fleet as the wind itself, and the moon, which had just risen at our departure to 
light us on the way, rolled over the sky like a wheel detached from her own chariot. We 
beheld her on the right leaping from tree to tree, and putting herself out of breath in 
the effort to keep up with us. Soon we came upon a level plain where, hard by a clump 
of trees, a carriage with four vigorous horses awaited us. We entered it, and the postil- 
lions urged their animals into a mad gallop. I had one arm around Clarimonde’s waist, 
and one of her hands clasped in mine; her head leaned upon my shoulder, and I felt her 
bosom, half bare, lightly pressing against my arm. I had never known such intense 
happiness. In that hour I had forgotten everything, and I no more remembered having 
ever been a priest than I remembered what I had been doing in my mother’s womb, so 
great was the fascination which the evil spirit exerted upon me. From that night my 
nature seemed in some sort to have become halved, and there were two men within me, 
neither of whom knew the other. At one moment I believed myself a priest who 
dreamed nightly that he was a gentleman, at another that I was a gentleman who 
dreamed he was a priest. I could no longer distinguish the dream from the reality, nor 
could I discover where the reality began or where ended the dream. The exquisite 
young lord and libertine railed at the priest, the priest loathed the dissolute habits of 
the young lord. Two spirals entangled and confounded the one with the other, yet 
never touching, would afford a fair representation of this bicephalic life which I lived. 
Despite the strange character of my condition, I do not believe that I ever inclined, 
even for a moment, to madness. I always retained with extreme vividness all the per- 
ceptions of my two lives. Only there was one absurd fact which I could not explain to 
myself—namely, that the consciousness of the same individuality existed in two men so 
opposite in character. It was an anomaly for which I could not account—whether I 
believed myself to be the curé of the little village of C———,, or II Signor Romualdo, 
the titled lover of Clarimonde. 

Be that as it may, I lived, at least I believed that I lived, in Venice. I have never 
been able to discover rightly how much of illusion and how much of reality there was 
in this fantastic adventure. We dwelt in a great palace on the Canaleio, filled with fres- 
coes and statues, and containing two Titians in the noblest style of the great master, 
which were hung in Clarimonde’s chamber. It was a palace well worthy of a king. We 
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had each our gondola, our barcarolli in family livery, our music hall, and our special 
poet. Clarimonde always lived upon a magnificent scale; there was something of 
Cleopatra in her nature. As for me, I had the retinue of a prince’s son, and I was re- 
garded with as much reverential respect as though I had been of the family of one of 
the twelve Apostles or the four Evangelists of the Most Serene Republic. I would not 
have turned aside to allow even the Doge to pass, and I do not believe that since Satan 
fell from heaven, any creature was ever prouder or more insolent than I. I went to the 
Ridotto, and played with a luck which seemed absolutely infernal. I received the best 
of all society—the sons of ruined families, women of the theatre, shrewd knaves, para- 
sites, hectoring swashbucklers. But notwithstanding the dissipation of such a life, I 
always remained faithful to Clarimonde. I loved her wildly. She would have excited 
satiety itself, and chained inconstancy. To have Clarimonde was to have twenty mis- 
tresses; ay, to possess all women: so mobile, so varied of aspect, so fresh in new charms 
was she all in herself—a very chameleon of a woman, in sooth. She made you commit 
with her the infidelity you would have committed with another, by donning to perfec- 
tion the character, the attraction, the style of beauty of the woman who appeared to 
please you. She returned my love a hundred-fold, and it was in vain that the young 
patricians and even the Ancients of the Council of Ten made her the most magnificent 
proposals. A Foscari even went so far as to offer to espouse her. She rejected all his 
overtures. Of gold she had enough. She wished no longer for anything but love—a love 
youthful, pure, evoked by herself, and which should be a first and last passion. I would 
have been perfectly happy but for a cursed nightmare which recurred every night, and 
in which I believed myself to be a poor village curé, practising mortification and 
penance for my excesses during the day. Reassured by my constant association with 
her, I never thought further of the strange manner in which I had become acquainted 
with Clarimonde. But the words of the Abbé Sérapion concerning her recurred often to 
my memory, and never ceased to cause me uneasiness. 

For some time the health of Clarimonde had not been so good as usual; her com- 
plexion grew paler day by day. The physicians who were summoned could not com- 
prehend the nature of her malady and knew not how to treat it. They all prescribed 
some insignificant remedies, and never called a second time. Her paleness, neverthe- 
less, visibly increased, and she became colder and colder, until she seemed almost as 
white and dead as upon that memorable night in the unknown castle. I grieved with 
anguish unspeakable to behold her thus slowly perishing; and she, touched by my 
agony, smiled upon me sweetly and sadly with the fateful smile of those who feel that 
they must die. 

One morning I was seated at her bedside, and breakfasting from a little table 
placed close at hand, so that I might not be obliged to leave her for a single instant. In 
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the act of cutting some fruit I accidentally inflicted rather a deep gash on my finger. 
The blood immediately gushed forth in a little purple jet, and a few drops spurted 
upon Clarimonde. Her eyes flashed, her face suddenly assumed an expression of savage 
and ferocious joy such as I had never before observed in her. She leaped out of her bed 
with animal agility—the agility, as it were, of an ape or a cat—and sprang upon my 
wound, which she commenced to suck with an air of unutterable pleasure. She swal- 
lowed the blood in little mouthfuls, slowly and carefully, like a connoisseur tasting a 
wine from Xeres or Syracuse. Gradually her eyelids half closed, and the pupils of her 
green eyes became oblong instead of round. From time to time she paused in order to 
kiss my hand, then she would recommence to press her lips to the lips of the wound in 
order to coax forth a few more ruddy drops. When she found that the blood would no 
longer come, she arose with eyes liquid and brilliant, rosier than a May dawn; her face 
full and fresh, her hand warm and moist—in fine, more beautiful than ever, and in the 
most perfect health. 

‘T shall not die! I shall not die!’ she cried, clinging to my neck, half mad with joy. 
‘I can love thee yet for a long time. My life is thine, and all that is of me comes from 
thee. A few drops of thy rich and noble blood, more precious and more potent than all 
the elixirs of the earth, have given me back life.’ 

This scene long haunted my memory, and inspired me with strange doubts in re- 
gard to Clarimonde; and the same evening, when slumber had transported me to my 
presbytery, I beheld the Abbé Sérapion, graver and more anxious of aspect than ever. 
He gazed attentively at me, and sorrowfully exclaimed: ‘Not content with losing your 
soul, you now desire also to lose your body. Wretched young man, into how terrible a 
plight have you fallen!’ The tone in which he uttered these words powerfully affected 
me, but in spite of its vividness even that impression was soon dissipated, and a thou- 
sand other cares erased it from my mind. At last one evening, while looking into a mir- 
ror whose traitorous position she had not taken into account, I saw Clarimonde in the 
act of emptying a powder into the cup of spiced wine which she had long been in the 
habit of preparing after our repasts. I took the cup, feigned to carry it to my lips, and 
then placed it on the nearest article of furniture as though intending to finish it at my 
leisure. Taking advantage of a moment when the fair one’s back was turned, I threw 
the contents under the table, after which I retired to my chamber and went to bed, 
fully resolved not to sleep, but to watch and discover what should come of all this mys- 
tery. I did not have to wait long, Clarimonde entered in her nightdress, and having 
removed her apparel, crept into bed and lay down beside me. When she felt assured 
that I was asleep, she bared my arm, and drawing a gold pin from her hair, commenced 
to murmur in a low voice: 
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‘One drop, only one drop! One ruby at the end of my needle... Since thou lovest 
me yet, I must not die!... Ah, poor love! His beautiful blood, so brightly purple, I must 
drink it. Sleep, my only treasure! Sleep, my god, my child! I will do thee no harm; I 
will only take of thy life what I must to keep my own from being for ever extinguished. 
But that I love thee so much, I could well resolve to have other lovers whose veins I 
could drain; but since I have known thee all other men have become hateful to me.... 
Ah, the beautiful arm! How round it is! How white it is! How shall I ever dare to prick 
this pretty blue vein!’ And while thus murmuring to herself she wept, and I felt her 
tears raining on my arm as she clasped it with her hands. At last she took the resolve, 
slightly punctured me with her pin, and commenced to suck up the blood which oozed 
from the place. Although she swallowed only a few drops, the fear of weakening me 
soon seized her, and she carefully tied a little band around my arm, afterward rubbing 
the wound with an unguent which immediately cicatrised it. Further doubts were im- 
possible. The Abbé Sérapion was right. Notwithstanding this positive knowledge, how- 
ever, I could not cease to love Clarimonde, and I would gladly of my own accord have 
given her all the blood she required to sustain her factitious life. Moreover, I felt but 
little fear of her. The woman seemed to plead with me for the vampire, and what I had 
already heard and seen sufficed to reassure me completely. In those days I had plen- 
teous veins, which would not have been so easily exhausted as at present; and I would 
not have thought of bargaining for my blood, drop by drop. I would rather have 
opened myself the veins of my arm and said to her: ‘Drink, and may my love infiltrate 
itself throughout thy body together with my blood!’ I carefully avoided ever making 
the least reference to the narcotic drink she had prepared for me, or to the incident of 
the pin, and we lived in the most perfect harmony. 

Yet my priestly scruples commenced to torment me more than ever, and I was at a 
loss to imagine what new penance I could invent in order to mortify and subdue my 
flesh. Although these visions were involuntary, and though I did not actually partici- 
pate in anything relating to them, I could not dare to touch the body of Christ with 
hands so impure and a mind defiled by such debauches whether real or imaginary. In 
the effort to avoid falling under the influence of these wearisome hallucinations, I 
strove to prevent myself from being overcome by sleep. I held my eyelids open with my 
fingers, and stood for hours together leaning upright against the wall, fighting sleep 
with all my might; but the dust of drowsiness invariably gathered upon my eyes at last, 
and finding all resistance useless, I would have to let my arms fall in the extremity of 
despairing weariness, and the current of slumber would again bear me away to the per- 
fidious shores. Sérapion addressed me with the most vehement exhortations, severely 
reproaching me for my softness and want of fervour. Finally, one day when I was more 
wretched than usual, he said to me: “There is but one way by which you can obtain 
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relief from this continual torment, and though it is an extreme measure it must be 
made use of; violent diseases require violent remedies. I know where Clarimonde is 
buried. It is necessary that we shall disinter her remains, and that you shall behold in 
how pitiable a state the object of your love is. Then you will no longer be tempted to 
lose your soul for the sake of an unclean corpse devoured by worms, and ready to 
crumble into dust. That will assuredly restore you to yourself’ For my part, I was so 
tired of this double life that I at once consented, desiring to ascertain beyond a doubt 
whether a priest or a gentleman had been the victim of delusion. I had become fully 
resolved either to kill one of the two men within me for the benefit of the other, or else 
to kill both, for so terrible an existence could not last long and be endured. The Abbé 
Sérapion provided himself with a mattock, a lever, and a lantern, and at midnight we 
wended our way to the cemetery of ——,, the location and place of which were per- 
fectly familiar to him. After having directed the rays of the dark lantern upon the in- 
scriptions of several tombs, we came at last upon a great slab, half concealed by huge 
weeds and devoured by mosses and parasitic plants, whereupon we deciphered the 
opening lines of the epitaph: 


Here lies Clarimonde 
Who was famed in her life-time 
As the fairest of women. 


‘It is here without a doubt,” muttered Sérapion, and placing his lantern on the 
ground, he forced the point of the lever under the edge of the stone and commenced to 
raise it. The stone yielded, and he proceeded to work with the mattock. Darker and 
more silent than the night itself, I stood by and watched him do it, while he, bending 
over his dismal toil, streamed with sweat, panted, and his hard-coming breath seemed 
to have the harsh tone of a death rattle. It was a weird scene, and had any persons from 
without beheld us, they would assuredly have taken us rather for profane wretches and 
shroud-stealers than for priests of God. There was something grim and fierce in Séra- 
pion’s zeal which lent him the air of a demon rather than of an apostle or an angel, and 
his great aquiline face, with all its stern features, brought out in strong relief by the 
lantern-light, had something fearsome in it which enhanced the unpleasant fancy. I 
felt an icy sweat come out upon my forehead in huge beads, and my hair stood up with 
a hideous fear. Within the depths of my own heart I felt that the act of the austere 
Sérapion was an abominable sacrilege; and I could have prayed that a triangle of fire 
would issue from the entrails of the dark clouds, heavily rolling above us, to reduce 
him to cinders. The owls which had been nestling in the cypress-trees, startled by the 
gleam of the lantern, flew against it from time to time, striking their dusty wings 
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against its panes, and uttering plaintive cries of lamentation; wild foxes yelped in the 
far darkness, and a thousand sinister noises detached themselves from the silence. At 
last Sérapion’s mattock struck the coffin itself, making its planks re-echo with a deep 
sonorous sound, with that terrible sound nothingness utters when stricken. He 
wrenched apart and tore up the lid, and I beheld Clarimonde, pallid as a figure of mar- 
ble, with hands joined; her white winding-sheet made but one fold from her head to 
her feet. A little crimson drop sparkled like a speck of dew at one corner of her colour- 
less mouth. Sérapion, at this spectacle, burst into fury: ‘Ah, thou art here, demon! Im- 
pure courtesan! Drinker of blood and gold! ‘And he flung holy water upon the corpse 
and the coffin, over which he traced the sign of the cross with his sprinkler. Poor Cla- 
rimonde had no sooner been touched by the blessed spray than her beautiful body 
crumbled into dust, and became only a shapeless and frightful mass of cinders and 
half-calcined bones. 

‘Behold your mistress, my Lord Romuald!’ cried the inexorable priest, as he 
pointed to these sad remains. ‘Will you be easily tempted after this to promenade on 
the Lido or at Fusina with your beauty?” I covered my face with my hands, a vast ruin 
had taken place within me. I returned to my presbytery, and the noble Lord Romuald, 
the lover of Clarimonde, separated himself from the poor priest with whom he had 
kept such strange company so long. But once only, the following night, I saw Clari- 
monde. She said to me, as she had said the first time at the portals of the church: ‘Un- 
happy man! Unhappy man! What hast thou done? Wherefore have hearkened to that 
imbecile priest? Wert thou not happy? And what harm had I ever done thee that thou 
shouldst violate my poor tomb, and lay bare the miseries of my nothingness? All com- 
munication between our souls and our bodies is henceforth for ever broken. Adieu! 
Thou wilt yet regret me!’ She vanished in air as smoke, and I never saw her more. 

Alas! she spoke truly indeed. I have regretted her more than once, and I regret her 
still. My soul’s peace has been very dearly bought. The love of God was not too much 
to replace such a love as hers. And this, brother, is the story of my youth. Never gaze 
upon a woman, and walk abroad only with eyes ever fixed upon the ground; for howev- 
er chaste and watchful one may be, the error of a single moment is enough to make one 
lose eternity. 
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Bram Stoker 
Dracula’s Guest and Other Weird Stories, 1914. 


Editor’s Note: This story, which was published posthumously, is also known by the alterna- 
tive titles “Dracula’s Daughter,” “Walpurgis Night,” and “The Dream in the Dead 
Ffouse.” 


hen we started for our drive the sun was shining brightly on Munich, and the air 

was full of the joyousness of early summer. Just as we were about to depart, Herr 
Delbruck (the maitre d’hotel of the Quatre Saisons, where I was staying) came down 
bareheaded to the carriage and, after wishing me a pleasant drive, said to the coach- 
man, still holding his hand on the handle of the carriage door, “Remember you are 
back by nightfall. The sky looks bright but there is a shiver in the north wind that says 
there may be a sudden storm. But I am sure you will not be late.” Here he smiled and 
added, “for you know what night it is.” 

Johann answered with an emphatic, “Ja, mein Herr,” and, touching his hat, drove 
off quickly. When we had cleared the town, I said, after signalling to him to stop: 

“Tell me, Johann, what is tonight?” 

He crossed himself, as he answered laconically: “Walpurgis nacht.” ‘Then he took 
out his watch, a great, old-fashioned German silver thing as big as a turnip and looked 
at it, with his eyebrows gathered together and a little impatient shrug of his shoulders. 
I realized that this was his way of respectfully protesting against the unnecessary delay 
and sank back in the carriage, merely motioning him to proceed. He started off rapid- 
ly, as if to make up for lost time. Every now and then the horses seemed to throw up 
their heads and sniff the air suspiciously. On such occasions I often looked round in 
alarm. The road was pretty bleak, for we were traversing a sort of high windswept 
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plateau. As we drove, I saw a road that looked but little used and which seemed to dip 
through a little winding valley. It looked so inviting that, even at the risk of offending 
him, I called Johann to stop—and when he had pulled up, I told him I would like to 
drive down that road. He made all sorts of excuses and frequently crossed himself as he 
spoke. This somewhat piqued my curiosity, so I asked him various questions. He an- 
swered fencingly and repeatedly looked at his watch in protest. 

Finally I said, “Well, Johann, I want to go down this road. I shall not ask you to 
come unless you like; but tell me why you do not like to go, that is all I ask.” For an- 
swer he seemed to throw himself off the box, so quickly did he reach the ground. Then 
he stretched out his hands appealingly to me and implored me not to go. There was 
just enough of English mixed with the German for me to understand the drift of his 
talk. He seemed always just about to tell me something—the very idea of which evi- 
dently frightened him; but each time he pulled himself up saying, “Walpurgis nacht!” 

I tried to argue with him, but it was difficult to argue with a man when I did not 
know his language. The advantage certainly rested with him, for although he began to 
speak in English, of a very crude and broken kind, he always got excited and broke 
into his native tongue—and every time he did so, he looked at his watch. Then the 
horses became restless and sniffed the air. At this he grew very pale, and, looking 
around in a frightened way, he suddenly jumped forward, took them by the bridles, and 
led them on some twenty feet. I followed and asked why he had done this. For an an- 
swer he crossed himself, pointed to the spot we had left, and drew his carriage in the 
direction of the other road, indicating a cross, and said, first in German, then in Eng- 
lish, “Buried him—him what killed themselves.” 

I remembered the old custom of burying suicides at cross roads: “Ah! I see, a sui- 
cide. How interesting!” But for the life of me I could not make out why the horses 
were frightened. 

Whilst we were talking, we heard a sort of sound between a yelp and a bark. It was 
far away; but the horses got very restless, and it took Johann all his time to quiet them. 
He was pale and said, “It sounds like a wolf—but yet there are no wolves here now.” 

“No?” I said, questioning him. “Isn’t it long since the wolves were so near the 
city?” 

“Long, long,” he answered, “in the spring and summer; but with the snow the 
wolves have been here not so long.” 

Whilst he was petting the horses and trying to quiet them, dark clouds drifted 
rapidly across the sky. The sunshine passed away, and a breath of cold wind seemed to 
drift over us. It was only a breath, however, and more of a warning than a fact, for the 
sun came out brightly again. 
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Johann looked under his lifted hand at the horizon and said, “The storm of snow, 
he comes before long time.” Then he looked at his watch again, and, straightway hold- 
ing his reins firmly—for the horses were still pawing the ground restlessly and shaking 
their heads—he climbed to his box as though the time had come for proceeding on our 
journey. 

I felt a little obstinate and did not at once get into the carriage. 

“Tell me,” I said, “about this place where the road leads,” and I pointed down. 

Again he crossed himself and mumbled a prayer before he answered, “It is 
unholy.” 

“What is unholy?” I enquired. 

“The village.” 

“Then there is a village?” 

“No, no. No one lives there hundreds of years.” 

My curiosity was piqued, “But you said there was a village.” 

“There was.” 

“Where is it now?” 

Whereupon he burst out into a long story in German and English, so mixed up 
that I could not quite understand exactly what he said. Roughly I gathered that long 
ago, hundreds of years, men had died there and been buried in their graves; but sounds 
were heard under the clay, and when the graves were opened, men and women were 
found rosy with life and their mouths red with blood. And so, in haste to save their lives 
(aye, and their souls!—and here he crossed himself) those who were left fled away to 
other places, where the living lived and the dead were dead and not—not something. 
He was evidently afraid to speak the last words. As he proceeded with his narration, he 
grew more and more excited. It seemed as if his imagination had got hold of him, and 
he ended in a perfect paroxysm of fear—white-faced, perspiring, trembling, and look- 
ing round him as if expecting that some dreadful presence would manifest itself there 
in the bright sunshine on the open plain. 

Finally, in an agony of desperation, he cried, “Walpurgis nacht!” and pointed to 
the carriage for me to get in. 

All my English blood rose at this, and standing back I said, “You are afraid, Jo- 
hann—you are afraid. Go home, I shall return alone, the walk will do me good.” The 
carriage door was open. I took from the seat my oak walking stick—which I always 
carry on my holiday excursions—and closed the door, pointing back to Munich, and 
said, “Go home, Johann—Walpurgis nacht doesn’t concern Englishmen.” 

The horses were now more restive than ever, and Johann was trying to hold them 
in, while excitedly imploring me not to do anything so foolish. I pitied the poor fellow, 
he was so deeply in earnest; but all the same I could not help laughing. His English 
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was quite gone now. In his anxiety he had forgotten that his only means of making me 
understand was to talk my language, so he jabbered away in his native German. It be- 
gan to be a little tedious. After giving the direction, “Home!” I turned to go down the 
cross road into the valley. 

With a despairing gesture, Johann turned his horses towards Munich. I leaned on 
my stick and looked after him. He went slowly along the road for a while, then there 
came over the crest of the hill a man tall and thin. I could see so much in the distance. 
When he drew near the horses, they began to jump and kick about, then to scream with 
terror. Johann could not hold them in; they bolted down the road, running away mad- 
ly. I watched them out of sight, then looked for the stranger; but I found that he, too, 
was gone. 

With a light heart I turned down the side road through the deepening valley to 
which Johann had objected. There was not the slightest reason, that I could see, for his 
objection; and I daresay I tramped for a couple of hours without thinking of time or 
distance and certainly without seeing a person or a house. So far as the place was con- 
cerned, it was desolation itself. But I did not notice this particularly till, on turning a 
bend in the road, I came upon a scattered fringe of wood; then I recognized that I had 
been impressed unconsciously by the desolation of the region through which I had 
passed. 

I sat down to rest myself and began to look around. It struck me that it was con- 
siderably colder than it had been at the commencement of my walk—a sort of sighing 
sound seemed to be around me with, now and then, high overhead, a sort of muffled 
roar. Looking upwards I noticed that great thick clouds were drafting rapidly across 
the sky from north to south at a great height. There were signs of a coming storm in 
some lofty stratum of the air. I was a little chilly, and, thinking that it was the sitting 
still after the exercise of walking, I resumed my journey. 

The ground I passed over was now much more picturesque. There were no strik- 
ing objects that the eye might single out, but in all there was a charm of beauty. I took 
little heed of time, and it was only when the deepening twilight forced itself upon me 
that I began to think of how I should find my way home. The air was cold, and the 
drifting of clouds high overhead was more marked. They were accompanied by a sort 
of far away rushing sound, through which seemed to come at intervals that mysterious 
cry which the driver had said came from a wolf. For a while I hesitated. I had said I 
would see the deserted village, so on I went and presently came on a wide stretch of 
open country, shut in by hills all around. Their sides were covered with trees which 
spread down to the plain, dotting in clumps the gentler slopes and hollows which 
showed here and there. I followed with my eye the winding of the road and saw that it 
curved close to one of the densest of these clumps and was lost behind it. 
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As I looked there came a cold shiver in the air, and the snow began to fall. I 
thought of the miles and miles of bleak country I had passed, and then hurried on to 
seek shelter of the wood in front. Darker and darker grew the sky, and faster and heav- 
ier fell the snow, till the earth before and around me was a glistening white carpet the 
further edge of which was lost in misty vagueness. The road was here but crude, and 
when on the level its boundaries were not so marked as when it passed through the cut- 
tings; and in a little while I found that I must have strayed from it, for I missed under- 
foot the hard surface, and my feet sank deeper in the grass and moss. Then the wind 
grew stronger and blew with ever increasing force, till I was fain to run before it. The 
air became icy-cold, and in spite of my exercise I began to suffer. The snow was now 
falling so thickly and whirling around me in such rapid eddies that I could hardly keep 
my eyes open. Every now and then the heavens were torn asunder by vivid lightning, 
and in the flashes I could see ahead of me a great mass of trees, chiefly yew and cypress 
all heavily coated with snow. 

I was soon amongst the shelter of the trees, and there in comparative silence I 
could hear the rush of the wind high overhead. Presently the blackness of the storm 
had become merged in the darkness of the night. By-and-by the storm seemed to be 
passing away, it now only came in fierce puffs or blasts. At such moments the weird 
sound of the wolf appeared to be echoed by many similar sounds around me. 

Now and again, through the black mass of drifting cloud, came a straggling ray of 
moonlight which lit up the expanse and showed me that I was at the edge of a dense 
mass of cypress and yew trees. As the snow had ceased to fall, I walked out from the 
shelter and began to investigate more closely. It appeared to me that, amongst so many 
old foundations as I had passed, there might be still standing a house in which, though 
in ruins, I could find some sort of shelter for a while. As I skirted the edge of the copse, 
I found that a low wall encircled it, and following this I presently found an opening. 
Here the cypresses formed an alley leading up to a square mass of some kind of build- 
ing. Just as I caught sight of this, however, the drifting clouds obscured the moon, and 
I passed up the path in darkness. The wind must have grown colder, for I felt myself 
shiver as I walked; but there was hope of shelter, and I groped my way blindly on. 

I stopped, for there was a sudden stillness. The storm had passed; and, perhaps in 
sympathy with nature’s silence, my heart seemed to cease to beat. But this was only 
momentarily; for suddenly the moonlight broke through the clouds showing me that I 
was in a graveyard and that the square object before me was a great massive tomb of 
marble, as white as the snow that lay on and all around it. With the moonlight there 
came a fierce sigh of the storm which appeared to resume its course with a long, low 
howl, as of many dogs or wolves. I was awed and shocked, and I felt the cold percepti- 
bly grow upon me till it seemed to grip me by the heart. Then while the flood of moon- 
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light still fell on the marble tomb, the storm gave further evidence of renewing, as 
though it were returning on its track. Impelled by some sort of fascination, I ap- 
proached the sepulchre to see what it was and why such a thing stood alone in such a 
place. I walked around it and read, over the Doric door, in German— 


COUNTESS DOLINGEN OF GRATZ 
IN STYRIA 
SOUGHT AND FOUND DEATH 


1801 


On the top of the tomb, seemingly driven through the solid marble—for the 
structure was composed of a few vast blocks of stone—was a great iron spike or stake. 
On going to the back I saw, graven in great Russian letters: “The dead travel fast.” 

There was something so weird and uncanny about the whole thing that it gave me 
a turn and made me feel quite faint. I began to wish, for the first time, that I had taken 
Johann’s advice. Here a thought struck me, which came under almost mysterious cir- 
cumstances and with a terrible shock. This was Walpurgis Night! 

Walpurgis Night was when, according to the belief of millions of people, the devil 
was abroad—when the graves were opened and the dead came forth and walked. When 
all evil things of earth and air and water held revel. This very place the driver had spe- 
cially shunned. This was the depopulated village of centuries ago. This was where the 
suicide lay; and this was the place where I was alone—unmanned, shivering with cold 
in a shroud of snow with a wild storm gathering again upon me! It took all my philoso- 
phy, all the religion I had been taught, all my courage, not to collapse in a paroxysm 
of fright. 

And now a perfect tornado burst upon me. The ground shook as though thousands 
of horses thundered across it; and this time the storm bore on its icy wings, not snow, 
but great hailstones which drove with such violence that they might have come from 
the thongs of Balearic slingers—hailstones that beat down leaf and branch and made 
the shelter of the cypresses of no more avail than though their stems were standing 
corn. At the first I had rushed to the nearest tree; but I was soon fain to leave it and 
seek the only spot that seemed to afford refuge, the deep Doric doorway of the marble 
tomb. There, crouching against the massive bronze door, I gained a certain amount of 
protection from the beating of the hailstones, for now they only drove against me as 
they ricochetted from the ground and the side of the marble. 

As I leaned against the door, it moved slightly and opened inwards. The shelter of 
even a tomb was welcome in that pitiless tempest and I was about to enter it when there 
came a flash of forked lightning that lit up the whole expanse of the heavens. In the 
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instant, as I am a living man, I saw, as my my eyes turned into the darkness of the 
tomb, a beautiful woman with rounded cheeks and red lips, seemingly sleeping on a 
bier. As the thunder broke overhead, I was grasped as by the hand of a giant and hurled 
out into the storm. The whole thing was so sudden that, before I could realize the 
shock, moral as well as physical, I found the hailstones beating me down. At the same 
time I had a strange, dominating feeling that I was not alone. I looked towards the 
tomb. Just then there came another blinding flash which seemed to strike the iron stake 
that surmounted the tomb and to pour through to the earth, blasting and crumbling 
the marble, as in a burst of flame. The dead woman rose for a moment of agony while 
she was lapped in the flame, and her bitter scream of pain was drowned in the thunder- 
crash. The last thing I heard was this mingling of dreadful sound, as again I was seized 
in the giant grasp and dragged away, while the hailstones beat on me and the air 
around seemed reverberant with the howling of wolves. The last sight that I remem- 
bered was a vague, white, moving mass, as if all the graves around me had sent out the 
phantoms of their sheeted dead, and that they were closing in on me through the white 
cloudiness of the driving hail. 

Gradually there came a sort of vague beginning of consciousness, then a sense of 
weariness that was dreadful. For a time I remembered nothing, but slowly my senses 
returned. My feet seemed positively racked with pain, yet I could not move them. 
They seemed to be numbed. There was an icy feeling at the back of my neck and all 
down my spine, and my ears, like my feet, were dead yet in torment; but there was in 
my breast a sense of warmth which was by comparison delicious. It was as a night- 
mare—a physical nightmare, if one may use such an expression; for some heavy weight 
on my chest made it difficult for me to breathe. 

This period of semi-lethargy seemed to remain a long time, and as it faded away I 
must have slept or swooned. Then came a sort of loathing, like the first stage of sea- 
sickness, and a wild desire to be free of something—I knew not what. A vast stillness 
enveloped me, as though all the world were asleep or dead—only broken by the low 
panting as of some animal close to me. I felt a warm rasping at my throat, then came a 
consciousness of the awful truth which chilled me to the heart and sent the blood surg- 
ing up through my brain. Some great animal was lying on me and now licking my 
throat. I feared to stir, for some instinct of prudence bade me lie still; but the brute 
seemed to realize that there was now some change in me, for it raised its head. 
Through my eyelashes I saw above me the two great flaming eyes of a gigantic wolf. Its 
sharp white teeth gleamed in the gaping red mouth, and I could feel its hot breath 
fierce and acrid upon me. 

For another spell of time I remembered no more. Then I became conscious of a 
low growl, followed by a yelp, renewed again and again. Then seemingly very far 
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away, I heard a “Holloa! holloa!” as of many voices calling in unison. Cautiously I 
raised my head and looked in the direction whence the sound came, but the cemetery 
blocked my view. The wolf still continued to yelp in a strange way, and a red glare 
began to move round the grove of cypresses, as though following the sound. As the 
voices drew closer, the wolf yelped faster and louder. I feared to make either sound or 
motion. Nearer came the red glow over the white pall which stretched into the dark- 
ness around me. Then all at once from beyond the trees there came at a trot a troop of 
horsemen bearing torches. The wolf rose from my breast and made for the cemetery. I 
saw one of the horsemen (soldiers by their caps and their long military cloaks) raise his 
carbine and take aim. A companion knocked up his arm, and I heard the ball whiz over 
my head. He had evidently taken my body for that of the wolf. Another sighted the 
animal as it slunk away, and a shot followed. Then, at a gallop, the troop rode for- 
ward—some towards me, others following the wolf as it disappeared amongst the 
snow-clad cypresses. 

As they drew nearer I tried to move but was powerless, although I could see and 
hear all that went on around me. Two or three of the soldiers jumped from their horses 
and knelt beside me. One of them raised my head and placed his hand over my heart. 

“Good news, comrades!” he cried. “His heart still beats!” 

Then some brandy was poured down my throat; it put vigor into me, and I was 
able to open my eyes fully and look around. Lights and shadows were moving among 
the trees, and I heard men call to one another. They drew together, uttering fright- 
ened exclamations; and the lights flashed as the others came pouring out of the ceme- 
tery pell-mell, like men possessed. When the further ones came close to us, those who 
were around me asked them eagerly, “Well, have you found him?” 

The reply rang out hurriedly, “No! no! Come away quick-quick! This is no place 
to stay, and on this of all nights!” 

“What was it?” was the question, asked in all manner of keys. The answer came 
variously and all indefinitely as though the men were moved by some common impulse 
to speak yet were restrained by some common fear from giving their thoughts. 

“Tt—it—indeed!” gibbered one, whose wits had plainly given out for the moment. 

“A wolf—and yet not a wolf!” another put in shudderingly. 

“No use trying for him without the sacred bullet,” a third remarked in a more 
ordinary manner. 

“Serve us right for coming out on this night! Truly we have earned our thousand 
marks!” were the ejaculations of a fourth. 

“There was blood on the broken marble,” another said after a pause, “the light- 
ning never brought that there. And for him—is he safe? Look at his throat! See com- 
rades, the wolf has been lying on him and keeping his blood warm.” 
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The officer looked at my throat and replied, “He is all right, the skin is not 
pierced. What does it all mean? We should never have found him but for the yelping of 
the wolf.” 

“What became of it?” asked the man who was holding up my head and who 
seemed the least panic-stricken of the party, for his hands were steady and without 
tremor. On his sleeve was the chevron of a petty officer. 

“Tt went home,” answered the man, whose long face was pallid and who actually 
shook with terror as he glanced around him fearfully. “There are graves enough there 
in which it may lie. Come, comrades—come quickly! Let us leave this cursed spot.” 

The officer raised me to a sitting posture, as he uttered a word of command; then 
several men placed me upon a horse. He sprang to the saddle behind me, took me in his 
arms, gave the word to advance; and, turning our faces away from the cypresses, we 
rode away in swift military order. 

As yet my tongue refused its office, and I was perforce silent. I must have fallen 
asleep; for the next thing I remembered was finding myself standing up, supported by a 
soldier on each side of me. It was almost broad daylight, and to the north a red streak 
of sunlight was reflected like a path of blood over the waste of snow. The officer was 
telling the men to say nothing of what they had seen, except that they found an Eng- 
lish stranger, guarded by a large dog. 

“Dog! that was no dog,” cut in the man who had exhibited such fear. “I think I 
know a wolf when I see one.” 

The young officer answered calmly, “T said a dog.” 

“Dog!” reiterated the other ironically. It was evident that his courage was rising 
with the sun; and, pointing to me, he said, “Look at his throat. Is that the work of a 
dog, master?” 

Instinctively I raised my hand to my throat, and as I touched it I cried out in pain. 
The men crowded round to look, some stooping down from their saddles; and again 
there came the calm voice of the young officer, “A dog, as I said. If aught else were said 
we should only be laughed at.” 

I was then mounted behind a trooper, and we rode on into the suburbs of Munich. 
Here we came across a stray carriage into which I was lifted, and it was driven off to 
the Quatre Saisons—the young officer accompanying me, whilst a trooper followed 
with his horse, and the others rode off to their barracks. 

When we arrived, Herr Delbruck rushed so quickly down the steps to meet me, 
that it was apparent he had been watching within. Taking me by both hands he solici- 
tously led me in. The officer saluted me and was turning to withdraw, when I recog- 
nized his purpose and insisted that he should come to my rooms. Over a glass of wine I 
warmly thanked him and his brave comrades for saving me. He replied simply that he 
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was more than glad, and that Herr Delbruck had at the first taken steps to make all the 
searching party pleased; at which ambiguous utterance the maitre d’hotel smiled, while 
the officer plead duty and withdrew. 

“But Herr Delbruck,” I enquired, “how and why was it that the soldiers searched 
for me?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if in depreciation of his own deed, as he replied, “I 
was so fortunate as to obtain leave from the commander of the regiment in which I 
serve, to ask for volunteers.” 

“But how did you know I was lost?” I asked. 

“The driver came hither with the remains of his carriage, which had been upset 
when the horses ran away.” 

“But surely you would not send a search party of soldiers merely on this account?” 

“Oh, no!” he answered, “but even before the coachman arrived, I had this 
telegram from the Boyar whose guest you are,” and he took from his pocket a telegram 
which he handed to me, and I read: 

Bistritz. Be careful of my guest—his safety is most precious to me. Should aught 
happen to him, or if he be missed, spare nothing to find him and ensure his safety. He 
is English and therefore adventurous. There are often dangers from snow and wolves 
and night. Lose not a moment if you suspect harm to him. I answer your zeal with my 
fortune. —Dracula. 

As I held the telegram in my hand, the room seemed to whirl around me, and if 
the attentive maitre d’hotel had not caught me, I think I should have fallen. There was 
something so strange in all this, something so weird and impossible to imagine, that 
there grew on me a sense of my being in some way the sport of opposite forces—the 
mere vague idea of which seemed in a way to paralyze me. I was certainly under some 
form of mysterious protection. From a distant country had come, in the very nick of 
time, a message that took me out of the danger of the snow sleep and the jaws of the 


wolf. 
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ast the sleeping city the river sweeps; along its left bank the old canal creeps. 

I did not intend that to be poetry, although the scene is poetic—somberly, 
gruesomely poetic, like the poems of Poe. Too well I know.it— too often have I 
walked over the grass-grown path beside the reflections of black trees and tumble- 
down shacks and distant factory chimneys in the sluggish waters that moved so slowly, 
and ceased to move at all. 

I shall be called mad, and I shall be a suicide. I shall take no pains to cover up my 
trail, or to hide the thing that I shall do. What will it matter, afterward, what they say 
of me? If they knew the truth—if they could vision, even dimly, the beings with whom 
I have consorted—if the faintest realization might be theirs of the thing I am becom- 
ing, and of the fate from which I am saving their city—then they would call me a great 
hero. But it does not matter what they call me, as I have said before. Let me write 
down the things I am about to write down, and let them be taken, as they will be taken, 
for the last ravings of a madman. The city will be in mourning for the thing I shall 
have done—but its mourning will be of no consequence beside that other fate from 
which I shall have saved it. 


have always had a taste for nocturnal prowling. We as a race have grown too intelli- 
gent to take seriously any of the old, instinctive fears that preserved us through pre- 
ceding generations. Our sole remaining salvation, then, has come to be our tendency to 
travel in herds. We wander at night—but our objective is somewhere on the brightly 
lighted streets, or still somewhere where men do not go alone. When we travel far 
afield, it is in company. Few of my acquaintance, few in the whole city here, would 
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care to ramble at midnight over the grass-grown path I have spoken of; not because 
they would fear to do so, but because such things are not being done. 

Well, it is dangerous to differ individually from one’s fellows. It is dangerous to 
wander from the beaten road. And the fears that guarded the race in the dawn of time 
and through the centuries were real fears, founded on reality. 

A month ago, I was a stranger here. I had just taken my first position—I was 
graduated from college only three months before, in the spring. I was lonely, and like- 
ly to remain so for some time, for I have always been of a solitary nature, making 
friends slowly. 

I had received one invitation out —to visit the camp of a fellow employee in the 
firm for which I worked, a camp which was located on the farther side of the wide riv- 
er—the side across from the city and the canal, where the bank was high and steep and 
heavily wooded, and little tents blossomed all along the water’s edge. At night these 
camps were a string of sparkling lights and tiny, leaping campfires, and the tinkle of 
music carried faintly far across the calmly flowing water. That far bank of the river was 
no place for an eccentric, solitary man to love. But the near bank, which would have 
been an eyesore to the campers had not the river been so wide,—the near bank attract- 
ed me from my first glimpse of it. 

We embarked in a motor-boat at some distance downstream, and swept up along 
the near bank, and then out and across the current. I turned my eyes backward. The 
murk of stagnant water that was the canal, the jumble of low buildings beyond it; the 
lonely, low-lying waste of the narrow strip of land between canal and river, the dark, 
scattered trees growing there—I intended to see more of these things. 

That week-end bored me, but I repaid myself no later than Monday evening, the 
first evening when I was back in the city, alone and free. I ate a solitary dinner imme- 
diately after leaving the office. I went to my room and slept from seven until nearly 
midnight. I wakened naturally, then, for my whole heart was set on exploring the al- 
luring solitude I had discovered. I dressed, slipped out of the house and into the street, 
started the motor in my roadster which I had left parked at the curb, and drove 
through the lighted streets. 

I left behind that part of town which was thick with vehicles carrying people home 
from their evening engagements, and began to thread my way through darker and nar- 
rower streets. Once I had to back out of a cul-de-sac, and once I had to detour around 
a closed block. This part of town was not alluring, even to me. It was dismal without 
being solitary. 

But when I had parked my car on a rough, cobbled street that ran directly down 
into the inky waters of the canal, and crossed a narrow bridge, I was repaid. A few 
minutes set my feet on the old tow-path where mules had drawn river-boats up and 
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down only a year or so ago. Across the canal now, as I walked upstream at a swinging 
pace, the miserable shacks where miserable people lived seemed to march with me, and 
then fell behind. They looked like places in which murders might be committed, every 
one of them. 

The bridge I had crossed was near the end of the city going north, as the canal 
marked its western extremity. Ten minutes of walking, and the dismal shacks were 
quite a distance behind, the river was farther away and the strip of waste land much 
wider and more wooded, and tall trees across the canal marched with me as the evil- 
looking houses had done before. Far and faint, the sound of a bell in the city reached 
my ears. It was midnight. 

I stopped, enjoyed the desolation around me. It had the savor I had expected and 
hoped for. I stood for some time looking up at the sky, watching the low drift of heavy 
clouds, which were visible in the dull reflected glow from distant lights in the heart of 
the city, so that they appeared to have a lurid phosphorescence of their own. The 
ground under my feet, on the contrary, was utterly devoid of light. I had felt my way 
carefully, knowing the edge of the canal partly by instinct, partly by the even more 
perfect blackness of the water in it, and even holding pretty well to the path, because it 
was perceptibly sunken below the ground beside it. 

Now as I stood motionless in this spot, my eyes upcast, my mind adrift with 
strange fancies, suddenly my feelings of satisfaction and well-being gave way to some- 
thing different. Fear was an emotion unknown to me—for those things which make 
men fear, I had always loved. A graveyard at night was to me a charming place for a 
stroll and meditation. 

But now, the roots of my hair seemed to move upright on my head, and along all 
the length of my spine I was conscious of a prickling, tingling sensation—such as my 
forefathers may have felt in the jungle when the hair on their backs stood up as the hair 
of my head was doing now. Also, I was afraid to move; and I knew that there were eyes 
upon me, and that that was why I was afraid to move. I was afraid of those eyes—afraid 
to see them, to look into them. 

All this while, I stood perfectly still, my face uptilted toward the sky. But after a 
terrible mental effort, I mastered myself. 

Slowly—slowly, with an attempt to propitiate the owner of the unseen eyes by my 
casual manner, I lowered my own. I looked straight ahead— at the softly swaying sil- 
houette of the tree-tops across the canal as they moved gently in the cool night wind; 
at the mass of blackness that was those trees, and the opposite shore; at the shiny 
blackness where the reflections of the clouds glinted vaguely and disappeared, that was 
the canal. And again I raised my eyes a little, for just across the canal where the shad- 
ows massed most heavily, there was that at which I must look more closely. And now, 
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as I grew accustomed to the greater blackness and my pupils expanded, I dimly dis- 
cerned the contours of an old boat or barge, half sunken in the water. 

An old, abandoned canal-boat. 

But was I dreaming, or was there a white-clad figure seated on the roof of the low 
cabin aft; a pale, heart-shaped face gleaming strangely at me from the darkness, the 
glow of two eyes seeming to light up the face, and to detach it from the darkness? 

Surely, there could be no doubt as to the eyes. They shone as the eyes of animals 
shine in the dark—with a phosphorescent gleam, and a glimmer of red! Well, I had 
heard that some human eyes have that quality at night. 

But what a place for a human being to be—a girl, too, I was sure. That daintily 
heart-shaped face was the face of a girl, surely—I was seeing it clearer and clearer, 
either because my eyes were growing more accustomed to peering into the deeper 
shadows, or because of that phosphorescence in the eyes that stared back at me. 


raised my voice softly, not to break A too much the stillness of the night. 
| “Hello! Who’s there? Are you lost, or marooned, and can I help?” 

There was a little pause. I was conscious of a soft lapping at my feet. A stronger 
night wind had sprung up, was ruffling the dark waters. I had been over-warm, and 
where it struck me the perspiration turned cold on my body, so that I shivered uncon- 
trollably. 

“You can stay—and talk awhile, if you will. I am lonely, but not lost—I—lI live 
here.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. The voice was little more than a whisper, but it had 
carried clearly—a girl’s voice, sure enough. And she lived there—in an old, aban- 
doned canal-boat, half submerged in the stagnant water. 

“You are not alone there?” 

“No, not alone. My father lives here with me, but he is deaf—and he sleeps 
soundly.” 

Did the night wind blow still colder, as though it came to us from some unseen, 
frozen sea—or was there something in her tone that chilled me, even as a strange at- 
traction drew me toward her? I wanted to draw near to her, to see closely the pale, 
heart-shaped face, to lose myself in the bright eyes that I had seen shining in the dark- 
ness. I wanted—I wanted to hold her in my arms, to find her mouth with mine, to kiss 
it- 

With a start, I realized the nature of my thoughts, and for an instant lost all 
thought in surprize. Never in my twenty-two years had I felt love before. My fancies 
had been otherwise directed—a moss-grown, fallen gravestone was a dearer thing to 
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me to contemplate than the fairest face in all the world. Yet, surely, what I felt now 
was love! 

I took a reckless step nearer the edge of the bank. 

“Could I come over to you?” I begged. “It’s warm, and I don’t mind a wetting. 
It’s late, I know— but I would give a great deal to sit beside you and talk, if only for a 
few minutes before I go back to town. It’s a lonely place here for a girl like you to live 
—your father should not mind if you exchange a few words with someone occasional- 


ly.” 

Was it the unconventionality of my request that made her next words sound like a 
long-drawn shudder of protest? There was a strangeness in the tones of her voice that 
held me wondering, every time she spoke. 

“No—no. Oh, no! You must not swim across.” 

“Then—could I come tomorrow, or someday soon, in the daytime; and would 
you let me come on board then —or would you come on shore and talk to me, per- 
haps?” 

“Not in the daytime—never in the daytime!” 

Again the intensity of her low-toned negation held me spellbound. 

It was not her sense of the impropriety of the hour, then, that had dictated her 
manner. For surely, any girl with the slightest sense of the fitness of things would 
rather have a tryst by daytime than after midnight —yet there was an inference in her 
last words that if I came again it should be again at night. 

Still feeling the spell that had enthralled me, as one does not forget the presence 
of a drug in the air that is stealing one’s senses, even when those senses begin to wander 
and to busy themselves with other things, I yet spoke shortly. 

“Why do you say, “Never in the daytime’? Do you mean that I may come more 
than this once at night, though now you won’t let me cross the canal to you at the ex- 
pense of my own clothes, and you won’t put down your plank or drawbridge, or what- 
ever you come on shore with, and talk to me here for only a moment? Ill come again, 
if you'll let me talk to you instead of calling across the water. I’ll come again, any time 
you will let me—day or night, I don’t care. I want to come to you. But I only ask you 
to explain. If I came in the daytime and met your father, wouldn’t that be the best 
thing to do? Then we could be really acquainted— we could be friends.” 

“In the night time, my father sleeps. In the daytime, I sleep. How could I talk to 
you, or introduce you to my father then? If you came on board this boat in the day- 
time, you would find my father—and you would be sorry. As for me, I would be sleep- 
ing. I could never introduce you to my father, do you see?” 

“You sleep soundly, you and your father.” Again there was pique in my voice. 

“Yes, we sleep soundly.” 
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“And always at different times?” 

“Always at different times. We are on guard—one of us is always on guard. We 
have been hardly used, down there in your city. And we have taken refuge here. And we 
are always—always—on guard.” 

The resentment vanished from my breast, and I felt my heart go out to her anew. 
She was so pale, so pitiful in the night. My eyes were learning better and better how to 
pierce the darkness, they were giving me a more definite picture of my companion— if 
I could think of her as a companion, between myself and whom stretched the black 
water. 

The sadness of the lonely scene, the perfection of the solitude itself, these things 
contributed to her pitifulness. Then there was that strangeness of atmosphere of 
which, even yet, I had only partly taken note. There was the strange, shivering chill, 
which yet did not seem like the healthful chill of a cool evening. In fact, it did not pre- 
vent me from feeling the oppression of the night, which was unusually sultry. It was 
like a little breath of deadly cold that came and went, and yet did not alter the temper- 
ature of the air itself, as the small ripples on the surface of water do not concern the 
water even a foot down. 

And even that was not all. There was an unwholesome smell about the night—a 
dank, moldy smell that might have been the very breath of death and decay. Even I, 
the connoisseur in all things dismal and unwholesome, tried to keep my mind from 
dwelling overmuch upon that smell. What it must be to live breathing it constantly in, 
I could not think. But no doubt the girl and her father were used to it; and no doubt it 
came from the stagnant water of the canal and from the rotting wood of the old, half- 
sunken boat that was their refuge. 

My heart throbbed with pity again. Their refuge—what a place! And my clearer 
vision of the girl showed me that she was pitifully thin, even though possessed of the 
strange face that drew me to her. Her clothes hung around her like old rags, but hers’ 
was no scarecrow aspect. Although little flesh clothed her bones, her very bones were 
beautiful. I was sure the little, pale, heart-shaped face would be more beautiful still, if I 
could only see it closely. I must see it closely —I must establish some claim to consid- 
eration as a friend of the strange, lonely crew of the half-sunken wreck. 

“This is a poor place to call a refuge,” I said finally. “One might have very little 
money, and yet do somewhat better. Perhaps I might help you—I am sure I could. If 
your ill-treatment in the city was because of poverty—I am not rich, but I could help 
that. I could help you a little with money—if you would let me—or, in any case, I 
could find a position for you. I’m sure I could do that.” 

The eyes that shone fitfully toward me like two small pools of water intermittent- 
ly lit by a cloud-swept sky seemed to glow more brightly. She had been half crouching, 
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half sitting on top of the cabin; now she leaped to her feet with one quick, sinuous, 
abrupt motion, and took a few rapid, restless steps to and fro before she answered. 

When she spoke, her voice was little more than a whisper; yet surely rage was in its 
shrill sibilance. 

“Fool! Do you think you would be helping me, to tie me to a desk, to shut me be- 
hind doors, away from freedom, away from the delight of doing my own will, of seek- 
ing my own way? Never, never would I let you do that. Rather this old boat, rather a 
deserted grave under the stars, for my home!” 

A boundless surprize swept over me, and a positive feeling of kinship with this 
strange being, whose face I had hardly seen, possessed me. So I myself might have spo- 
ken—so I had often felt, though I had never dreamed of putting my thoughts so defi- 
nitely, so forcibly. My regularized daytime life was a thing I thought little of; I really 
lived only in my nocturnal prowlings. Why, this girl was right! All of life should be 
free—and spent in places that interested and attracted. 

How little, how little I knew, that night, that dread forces were tugging at my 
soul, were finding entrance to it and easy access through the morbid weakness of my 
nature! How little I knew at what a cost I deviated so radically from my kind, who 
herd in cities and love well-lit ways and the sight of man, and sweet and wholesome 
places to be solitary in, when the desire for solitude comes over them! 

That night it seemed to me that there was but one important thing in life—to 
allay the angry passion my unfortunate words had aroused in the breast of my beloved, 
and to win from her some answering feeling. 

“T understand—much better than you think,” I whispered tremulously. 

“What I want is to see you again, to come to know you. And to serve you in any 
way that I may. Surely, there must be something in which I can be of use to you. All 
you have to do from tonight on forever, is to command me. I swear it!” 

“You swear that—you do swear it?” 

Delighted at the eagerness of her words, I lifted my hand toward the dark heavens. 

“T swear it. From this night on, forever—I swear it.” 

“Then listen. Tonight you may not come to me, nor I to you. I do not want you to 
board this boat, not tonight, not any night. And most of all, not any day. But do not 
look so sad. I will come to you. No, not tonight. Perhaps not for many nights —yet 
before very long. I will come to you there, on the bank of the canal, when the water in 
the canal ceases to flow.” 

I must have made a gesture of impatience, or of despair. It sounded like a way of 
saying “never”—for why should the water in the canal cease to How? She read my 
thoughts in some way, for she answered them. 
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“You do not understand. I am speaking seriously—I am promising to meet you 
there on the bank, and soon. For the water within these banks is moving slower, always 
slower. Higher up, I have heard that the canal has been drained. Between these lower 
locks, the water still seeps in and. drops slowly, slowly downstream. But there will 
come a night when it will be quite, quite stagnant —and on that night I will come to 
you. And when I come, I will ask of you a favor. And you will keep your oath.” 


t was all the assurance I could get that night. She had come back to the side of the 
| cabin where she had sat crouched before, and she resumed again that posture and sat 
still and silent, watching me. Sometimes I could see her eyes upon me, and sometimes 
not. But I felt that their gaze was unwavering. The little cold breeze, which I had fi- 
nally forgotten while I was talking with her, was blowing again, and the unwholesome 
smell of decay grew heavier before the dawn. 

She would not speak again, nor answer me when I spoke to her, and I grew ner- 
vous, and strangely ill at ease. 

At last I went away. And in the first faint light of dawn I slipped up the stairs of 
my rooming-house, and into my own room. 

I was deadly tired at the office next day. And day after day slipped away and I 
grew more and more weary. For a man cannot wake day and night without suffering, 
especially in hot weather, and that was what I was doing. I haunted the old tow-path 
and waited, night after night, on the bank opposite the sunken boat. Sometimes I saw 
my lady of the darkness, and sometimes not. When I saw her, she spoke little; but 
sometimes she sat there on the top of the cabin and let me watch her till the dawn, or 
until the strange uneasiness that was like fright drove me from her and back to my 
room, where I tossed restlessly in the heat and dreamed strange dreams, half waking, 
till the sun shone in on my forehead and I tumbled into my clothes and down to the 
office again. 

Once I asked her why she had made the fanciful condition that she would not 
come ashore to meet me until the waters of the canal had ceased to run. (How eagerly I 
studied those waters; how I stole away at noontime more than once, not to approach 
the old boat, but to watch the almost imperceptible downward drift of bubbles, bits of 
straw, twigs, rubbish!) 

My questioning displeased her, and I asked her that no more. It was enough that 
she chose to be whimsical. My part was to wait. 

It was more than a week later that I questioned her again, this time on a different 
subject. And after that, I curbed my curiosity relentlessly. 
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“Never speak to me of things you do not understand about me. Never again, or I 
will not show myself to you again. And when I walk on the path yonder, it will not be 
with you.” 

I had asked her what form of persecution she and her father had suffered in the 
city, that had driven them out to this lonely place, and where in the city they had lived. 

Frightened seriously lest I lose the ground I was sure I had gained with her, I was 
about to speak of something else. But before I could find the words, her low voice came 
to me again. 

“Tt was horrible—horrible! Those little houses below the bridge, those houses 
along the canal—tell me, are they not worse than my boat? Life there was shut in, and 
furtive. I was not free as I am now—and the freedom I will soon have will make me 
forget the things I have not yet forgotten. The screaming, the reviling and cursing! 
Fear and flight! As you pass back by those houses, think how you would like to be shut 
in one of them, and in fear of your life. And then think of them no more—for I would 
forget them, and I will never speak of them again!” 

I dared not answer her. I was surprized that she had vouchsafed me so much. But 
surely her words meant this—that before she had come to live on the decaying, water- 
rotted old boat, she had lived in one of those horrible houses I passed by on my way to 
her. Those houses, each of which looked like the predestined scene of a murder! 

As I left her that night, I felt that I was very daring. 

“One or two nights more and you will walk beside me,” I called to her. “I have 
watched the water at noon, and it hardly moves at all. I threw a scrap of paper into the 
canal, and it whirled and swung a little where a thin skim of oil lay on the water down 
there—oil from the big, dirty city you are well out of. But though I watched and 
watched, I could not see it move downward at all. Perhaps tomorrow night, or the 
night after, you will walk on the bank with me. I hope it will be clear and moonlight; 
and I will be near enough to see you clearly—as well as you seem always to see me in 
darkness or moonlight, equally well. And perhaps I will kiss you—but not unless you 
let me.” 

And yet, the next day, for the first time my thoughts were definitely troubled. I 
had been living in a dream—lI began to speculate concerning the end of the path on 
which my feet were set. 

I had conceived, from the first, such a horror of those old houses by the canal! 
They were well enough to walk past, nursing gruesome thoughts for a midnight treat. 
But, much as I loved all that was weird and eery about the girl I was wooing so 
strangely, it was a little too much for my fancy that she had come from them. 

By this time, I had become decidedly unpopular in my place of business. Not that 
I had made enemies, but that my peculiar ways had caused too much adverse comment. 
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It would have taken very little, I think, to have made the entire office force decide that 
I was mad. After the events of the next twenty-four hours, and after this letter is found 
and read, they will be sure that they knew it all along! At this time, however, they were 
punctiliously polite to me, and merely let me alone as much as possible—which suited 
me perfectly. I dragged wearily through day after day, exhausted for lack of sleep, 
conscious of their speculative glances, living only for the night to come. 

But on this day, I approached the man who had invited me to the camp across the 
river, who had unknowingly shown me the way that led to my love. 

“Have you ever noticed the row of tumble-down houses along the canal on the 
city side?” I asked him. 

He gave me an odd look. I suppose he sensed the significance of my breaking si- 
lence after so long to speak of them—sensed that in some way I had a deep interest in 
them. 

“You have odd tastes, Morton,” he said after a moment. “I suppose you wander 
into strange places sometimes —I’ve heard you speak of an enthusiasm for graveyards 
at night. But my advice to you is to keep away from those houses. They’re unsavory, 
and their reputation is unsavory. Positively, I think you'd be in danger of your life, if 
you go poking around there. They have been the scene of several murders, and a dope 
den or two has been cleaned out of them. Why in the world you should want to investi- 
gate them—” 

“T don’t expect to investigate them,” I said testily. “I was merely interested in 
them—from the outside. To tell you the truth, I’d heard a story, a rumor—never mind 
where. But you say there have been murders there—I suppose this rumor I heard may 
have had to do with an attempted one. There was a girl who lived there with her father 
once—and they were set upon there, or something of the sort, and had to run away. 
Did you ever hear that story?” 

Barrett gave me an odd look such as one gives in speaking of a past horror so 
dreadful that the mere speaking of it makes it live terribly again. 

“What you say reminds me of a horrible thing that was said to have happened 
down there once,” he said. “It was in all the papers. A little child disappeared in one of 
those houses—and a couple of poor lodgers who lived there, a girl and her father, were 
accused of having made away with it. They were accused—they were accused—oh, 
well, I don’t like to talk about such things. It was too dreadful. The child’s body was 
found—part of it was found. It was mutilated, and the people in the house seemed to 
believe it had been mutilated in order to conceal the manner of its death—there was an 
ugly wound in the throat, it finally came out, and it seemed as if the child might have 
been bled to death. It was found in the girl’s room, hidden away. The old man and his 
daughter escaped, before the police were called. The countryside was scoured for them 
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—the whole country was scoured, but they were never found. Why, you must have read 
it in the papers, several years ago.” 

I nodded, with a heavy heart. I had read it in the papers, I remembered now. And 
again, a terrible questioning came over me. Who was this girl, what was this girl, who 
seemed to have my heart in her keeping? 

Why did not a merciful God let me die then? 

Befogged with exhaustion, bemused in a dire enchantment, my mind was inca- 
pable of thought. And yet, some soul-process akin to that which saves the sleepwalker 
poised at perilous heights sounded its warning now. 

My mind was filled with doleful images. There were women—I had heard and 
read—who slew to satisfy a blood-lust. There were ghosts, specters—call them what 
you will, their names have been legion in the dark pages of that lore which dates back 
to the infancy of the races of the earth—who retained even in death this blood-lust. 
Vampires—they had been called that. I had read of them. Corpses by day, spirits of evil 
by night, roaming abroad in their own forms or in the forms of bats or unclean beasts, 
killing body and soul of their victims—for whoever dies of the repeated “kiss” of the 
vampire, which leaves its mark on the throat and draws the blood from the body, be- 
comes a vampire also—of such beings I had read. 

And, horror of horrors! In that last cursed day at the office, I remembered reading 
of these vampires— these undead—that in their nocturnal flights they had one limita- 
tion—they could not cross running water. 


hat night I went my usual nightly way with tears of weakness on my face—for my 

weakness was supreme, and I recognized fully at last the misery of being the victim 
of an enchantment stronger than my feeble will. But I went. 

I approached the neighborhood of the canal-boat as the distant city clock chimed 
the first stroke of 12. It was the dark of the moon and the sky was overcast. Heat-light- 
ning flickered low in the sky, seeming to come from every point of the compass and 
circumscribe the horizon, as if unseen fires burned behind the rim of the world. By its 
fitful glimmer, I saw a new thing—between the old boat and the canal bank stretched a 
long, slim; solid-looking shadow—a plank had been let down! In that moment, I real- 
ized that I had been playing with powers of evil which had no intent now to let me go, 
which were indeed about to lay hold upon me with an inexorable grasp. Why had I 
come tonight? Why, but that the spell of the enchantment laid upon me was a thing 
more potent, and far more unbreakable, than any wholesome spell of love? The crea- 
ture I sought out—oh, I remembered now, with the cold perspiration beading my 
brow, the lore hidden away between the covers of the dark old book which I had read 
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so many years ago and half forgotten! —until dim memories of it stirred within me, this 
last day and night. 

My lady of the night! No woman of wholesome flesh and blood and odd perverted 
tastes that matched my own, but one of the undead. In that moment, I knew it, and 
knew that the vampires of old legends polluted still, in these latter days, the fair sur- 
face of the earth. 

And on the instant, behind me in the darkness there was the crackle of a twig, and 
something brushed against my arm! 

This, then, was the fulfilment of my dream. I knew, without turning my head, 
that the pale, dainty face with its glowing eyes was near my own—that I had only to 
stretch out my arm to touch the slender grace of the girl I had so longed to draw near. 
I knew, and should have felt the rapture I had anticipated. Instead, the roots of my 
hair prickled coldly, unendurably, as they had on the night when I had first sighted the 
old boat. The miasmic odors of the night, heavy and oppressive with heat and unre- 
lieved by a breath of air, all but overcame me, and I fought with myself to prevent my 
teeth clicking in my head. The little waves of coldness I had felt often in this spot were 
chasing over my body; yet they were not from any breeze; the leaves on the trees hung 
down motionless, as though they were actually wilting on their branches. 

With an effort, I turned my head. 

Two hands caught me around my neck. The pale face was so near, that I felt the 
warm breath from its nostrils fanning my cheek. 

And, suddenly, all that was wholesome in my perverted nature rose uppermost. I 
longed for the touch of the red mouth, like a dark Hower opening before me in the 
night. I longed for it—and yet more I dreaded it. I shrank back, catching in a powerful 
grip the fragile wrists of the hands that strove to hold me. I must not—I must not yield 
to the faintness that I felt stealing languorously over me. 

I was facing down the path toward the city. A low rumble of thunder— the first— 
broke the torrid hush of the summer night. A glare of lightning seemed to tear the 
night asunder, to light up the whole universe. Overhead, the clouds were careening 
madly in fantastic shapes, driven by a wind that swept the upper heavens without as yet 
causing even a trembling in the air lower down. And far down the canal, that baleful 
glare seemed to play around and hover over the little row of shanties—murder-cursed, 
and haunted by the ghost of a dead child. 

My gaze was fixed on them, while I held away from me the pallid face and fought 
off the embrace that sought to overcome my resisting will. And so a long moment 
passed. The glare faded out of the sky, and a greater darkness took the world. But 
there was a near, more menacing glare fastened upon my face—the glare of two eyes 
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that watched mine, that had watched me as I, unthinking, stared down at the dark 
houses. 

This girl—this woman who had come to me at my own importunate requests, did 
not love me, since I had shrunk from her. She did not love me; but it was not only that. 
She had watched me as I gazed down at the houses that held her dark past—and I was 
sure that she divined my thoughts. She knew my horror of those houses—she knew my 
new-born horror of her. And she hated me for it, hated me more malignantly than I 
had believed a human being could hate. 

And at that point in my thoughts, I felt my skin prickle and my scalp rise again: 
could a human being cherish such hatred as I read, trembling more and more, in those 
glowing fires lit with what seemed to me more like the fires of hell than any light that 
ought to shine in a woman’s eyes? 

And through all this, not a word had passed between us! 


S o far I have written calmly. I wish that I could write on so, to the end. IfI could do 
that there might be one or two of those who will regard this as the document of a 
maniac, who would believe the horrors of which I am about to write. 

But I am only flesh and blood. At this point in the happenings of the awful night, 
my calmness deserted me —at this point I felt that I had been drawn into the midst of 
a horrible nightmare from which there was no escape, no waking! As I write, this feel- 
ing again overwhelms me, until I can hardly write at all—until, were it not for the 
thing which I must do, I would rush out into the street and run, screaming, until I was 
caught and dragged away, to be put behind strong iron bars. Perhaps I would feel safe 
there—perhaps! 

I know that, terrified at the hate I saw confronting me in those redly gleaming 
eyes, I would have slunk away. The two thin hands that caught my arm again were 
strong enough to prevent that, however. I had been spared her kiss—I was not to es- 
cape from the oath I had taken to serve her. 

“You promised—you swore,” she hissed in my ear. “And tonight you are to keep 
your oath.” 

I felt my senses reel. My oath— yes, I had an oath to keep. I had lifted my hand 
toward the dark heavens, and sworn to serve her in any way she chose—freely, and of 
my own volition, I had sworn. 

I sought to evade her. 

“Let me help you back to your boat,” I begged. “You have no kindly feeling for 
me—and—you have seen it—I love you no longer. I will go back to the city—you can 
go back to your father, and forget that I broke your peace.” 
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The laughter that greeted my speech I shall never forget—not in the depths un- 
der the scummy surface of the canal—not in the empty places between the worlds, 
where my tortured soul may wander. 

“So you do not love me, and I hate you! Fool! Have I waited these weary months 
for the water to stop, only to go back now? After my father and I returned here and 
found the old boat rotting in the drained canal, and took refuge in it; when the water 
was turned into the canal while I slept, so that I could never escape until its flow 
should cease, because of the thing that: I am—even then I dreamed of tonight. 

“When the imprisonment we still shared ceased to matter to my father —come on 
board the deserted boat tomorrow, and see why, if you dare!— still I dreamed on, of 
tonight! 

“T have been lonely, desolate, starving—now the whole world shall be mine! And 
by your help!” 

I asked her, somehow, what she wanted of me, and a madness overcame me so that 
I hardly heard her reply. Yet somehow, I knew that there was that on the opposite 
shore of the great river where the pleasure camps were, that she wanted to find. In the 
madness of my terror, she made me understand and obey her. 

I must carry her in my arms across the long bridge over the river, deserted in the 
small hours of the night! 

The way back to the city was long tonight—long. She walked behind me, and I 
turned my eyes neither to right nor left. Only as I passed the tumble-down houses, I 
saw their reflection in the canal and trembled so that I could have fallen to the ground, 
at the thoughts of the little child this woman had been accused of slaying there, and at 
the certainty I felt that she was reading my thoughts. 

And now the horror that engulfed me darkened my brain. 

I know that we set our feet upon the long, wide bridge that spanned the river. I 
know the storm broke there, so that I battled for my footing, almost for my life, it 
seemed, against the pelting deluge. And the horror I had invoked was in my arms, 
clinging to me, burying its head upon my shoulder. So increasingly dreadful had my 
pale-faced companion become to me, that I hardly thought of her now as a woman at 
all—only as a demon of the night. 

The tempest raged still as she leaped down out of my arms on the other shore. 
And again I walked with her against my will, while the trees lashed their branches 
madly around me, showing the pale undersides of their leaves in the vivid frequent 
flashes that rent the heavens. 

On and on we went, branches flying through the air and missing us by a miracle of 
ill fortune. Such as she and I are not slain by falling branches. The river was a welter of 
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whitecaps, flattened down into strange shapes by the pounding rain. The clouds as we 
glimpsed them were like devils flying through the sky. 

Past dark tent after dark tent we stole, and past a few where lights burned dimly 
behind their canvas walls. And at last we came to an old quarry. Into its artificial ravine 
she led me, and up to a crevice in the rock wall. 

“Reach in your hand and pull out the loose stone you will feel,” she whispered. 
“Tt closes an opening that leads into deep caverns. A human hand must remove that 
stone—your hand must move it!” 

Why did I struggle so to disobey her? Why did I fail? It was as though I knew— 
but my failure was foreordained—I had taken oath! 


f you who read have believed that I have set down the truth thus far, the little that is 
left you will call the ravings of a madman overtaken by his madness. Yet these things 
happened. 

I stretched out my arm, driven by a compulsion I could not resist. At arm’s length 
in the niche in the rock, I felt something move—the loose rock, a long, narrow frag- 
ment, much larger than I had expected. Yet it moved easily, seeming to swing on a 
natural pivot. Outward it swung, toppling toward me—a moment more and there was a 
swift rush of the ponderous weight I had loosened. I leaped aside and went down, my 
forehead grazed by the rock. 

For a brief moment I must have been unconscious. But only for a moment. My 
head a stabbing agony of pain, unreal lights flashing before my eyes, I yet knew the 
reality of the storm that beat me down as I struggled to my feet. I knew the reality of 
the dark, loathsome shapes that passed me in the dark, crawling out of the orifice in the 
rock and flapping through the wild night, along the way that led to the pleasure 
camps. 

So the caverns I had laid open to the outer world were infested with bats. I had 
been inside unlit caverns, and had heard there the squeaking of the things, felt and 
heard the flapping of their wings—but never in all my life before had I seen bats as 
large as men and women! 

Sick and dizzy from the blow on my head, and from disgust, I crept along the way 
they were going. If I touched one of them, I felt that I should die of horror. 

Now, at last, the storm abated, and a heavy darkness made the whole world seem 
like the inside of a tomb. 

Where the tents stood in a long row, the number of the monster bats seemed to 
diminish. It was as though—horrible thought!—they were creeping into the tents, 
with their slumbering occupants. 
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At last I came to a lighted tent, and paused, crouching so that the dim radiance 
that shone through the canvas did not touch me in the shadows. And there I waited, 
but not for long. There was a dark form silhouetted against the tent—a movement of 
the flap oft-the tent—a rustle and confusion, and the dark thing was again in silhou- 
ette—but with a difference in the quality of the shadow. The dark thing was inside the 
tent now, its bat wings extending across the entrance through which it had crept. 

Fear held me spellbound. And as I looked the shadow changed again— impercep- 
tibly, so that I could not have told how it changed. 

But now it was not the shadow of a bat, but of a woman. 

“The storm—the storm! I am lost, exhausted—I crept in here, to beg for refuge 
until the dawn!” 

That low, thrilling, sibilant voice— too well I knew it! 

Within the tent I heard a murmur of acquiescent voices. At last I began to under- 
stand. 

I knew the nature of the woman I had carried over the river in my arms, the 
woman who would not even cross the canal until the water should have ceased utterly 
to flow. I remembered books I had read—Dracula—other books, and stories. I knew 
they were true books and stories, now—I knew those horrors existed for me. 

I had indeed kept my oath to the creature of darkness—I had brought her to her 
kind, under her guidance. I had let them loose in hordes upon the pleasure camps. The 
campers were doomed—and through them, others- 

I forgot my fear. I rushed from my hiding-place up to the tent door, and there I 
screamed and called aloud. 

“Don’t take her in—don’t let her stay—nor the others, that have crept into the 
other tents! Wake all the campers—they will sleep on to their destruction! Drive out 
the interlopers—drive them out quickly! They are not human—no, and they are not 
bats. Do you hear me?—do you understand?” 

I was fairly howling, in a voice that was strange to me. 

“She is a vampire—they are all vampires. Vampires!” 

Inside the tent I heard a new voice. “What can be the matter with that poor man?” 
the voice said. It was a woman’s, and gentle. 

“Crazy—somebody out of his senses, dear,” a man’s voice answered. “Don’t be 
frightened.” 

And then the voice I knew so well —so well: “I saw a falling rock strike a man on 
the head in the storm. He staggered away, but I suppose it crazed him.” 

I waited for no more. I ran away, madly, through the night and back across the 
bridge to the city. 
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Next day—today—lI boarded the sunken canal-boat. It is the abode of death—no 
woman could have lived there—only such a one as she. The old man’s corpse was there 
—he must have died long, long ago. The smell of death and of decay on the boat was 
dreadful. 

Again, I felt that I understood. Back in those awful houses, she had committed the 
crime when first she became the thing she is. And he— her father—less sin-steeped, 
and less accursed, attempted to destroy the evidence of her crime, and fled with her, 
but died without becoming like her. She had said that one of those two was always on 
watch—did he indeed divide her vigil on the boat? What more fitting—the dead 
standing watch with the undead! And no wonder that she would not let me board the 
craft of death, even to carry her away. 

And still I feel the old compulsion. I have been spared her kiss—but for a little 
while. Yet I will not let the power of my oath to her draw me back, till I enter the cav- 
erns with her and creep forth in the form of a bat to prey upon mankind. Before that 
can happen, I too will die. 


oday in the city I heard that a horde of strange insects or small animals infested 
T the pleasure camps last night. Some said, with horror-bated breath, that they per- 
haps were rats. None of them was seen; but in the morning nearly every camper had a 
strange, deep wound in his throat. I almost laughed aloud. They were so horrified at 
the idea of an army of rats, creeping into the tents and biting the sleeping occupants on 
their throats! If they had seen what I saw—if they knew that they are doomed to 
spread corruption- 

So my own death will not be enough. Today I bought supplies for blasting. 
Tonight I will set my train of dynamite, from the hole I made in the cliff where the 
vampires creep in and out, along the row of tents, as far as the last one—then I shall 
light my fuse. It will be done before the dawn. Tomorrow, the city will mourn its dead 
and execrate my name. 

And then, at last, in the slime beneath the unmoving waters of the canal, I shall 
find peace! But perhaps it will not be peace—for I shall seek it midway between the old 
boat with its cargo of death and the row of dismal houses where a little child was done 
to death when first she became the thing she is. That is my expiation. 
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CUT-THROAT FARM 


J.D. Beresford 
The Westminster Gazette, 14. August 1909 


a“ h! Us calls un coot-throat farm,” said my driver. 
“But why?” I asked nervously. 

“Yew’ll see whoy when yew gets there.” And this was all the information I could 
get from him. So, finding excuse for the driver’s ill-temper in the sodden weather, I 
shielded my strained eyes from the onslaught of the rain and relapsed into silence. 

For two miles or thereabouts after leaving Mawdsley we had followed a decent 
road, but now we were jerking warily down a rutted lane that appeared, so far as I 
could see through the blur of rain, to creep downwards into a dark, tree-clad valley, 
the depths of which were obscured in a mass of soaked, depressing verdure. Still the 
track fell and fell, and on my left I could see a dark slope of trees rising higher and 
higher above me—a slope that, seen thus dimly, appeared gigantic, overpowering. 
Then the lane plunged, dipping ever more steeply, into a black wood, and I clung to 
the side of the swaying cart, expecting catastrophe every moment. I tried desperately 
to combat the gloom that was overpowering me; I repeated to myself that this was 
England, that I was within a hundred miles of London, that I was going to spend a 
delightful summer at the “Valley Farm”; but, despite my efforts, a horror of the place 
gripped me; I found myself absurdly muttering “The Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 

The wood ended abruptly, and we came out on the very keel of the valley. “That’s 
un,” muttered my driver with a nod; and, shaking the rain from my cap, I discerned a 
hunched, lop-sided house that crouched in a clearing at the foot of the opposite slope. 
I pictured it as having slid down the interminable wave of trees that reared its dim crest 
into the sky beyond, as having slid till brought to a too sudden standstill in the place 
where it now remained, dislocated, a confusion. 
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Such was my coming, my first sight of “Cut-throat Farm.” If my subsequent ex- 
perience seems morbid and unaccountable, my final cowardice indefensible, excuse 
must be found in that first impression which tinged my mind with a gloom and fore- 
boding I could not afterwards throw off. 

It was a starveling place. The stock was meagre: a single cow, whose bones were 
too prominent even for an Alderney, a scatter of ragged, long-legged fowls, three 
draggled ducks, an old loose-skinned black sow. This was all, save for “my little pig,” 
as I learned fondly to call him, the one bright, cheerful thing in all the valley; a whim- 
sical creature of quaint moods, full of an odd humour that had in it some quality of 
sadness. Looking back, I see now that his fun was an attempt, largely successful, to 
make what he could of his short life, to jest in the face of death. ... My host and his wife 
were an awe-inspiring couple. He was short and swarthy, the hairiest man I have ever 
seen, bearded to the cheek bones, with hair low down over his strip of forehead, and 
great woolly eyebrows. His wife was tall, predatory, with a high-bridged, bony nose 
and wistfully hungry eyes; she was thinner, more angular even than the emaciated cow: 
that hastily covered skeleton who stood mournfully ruminant in the dirty yard. 

My first morning at the Valley Farm was marked by an incident, not in itself un- 
duly disconcerting, but typical, an incident surcharged, as I see now, with warning. I 
had had breakfast. I remember that at the time I considered it scanty (later, it became a 
memory of plenty) and insufficient even for the standard of thirty shillings a week, a 
sum that covered the whole cost of my entertainment, I considered this price very rea- 
sonable when I answered the advertisement. 

After breakfast I stood by the window, which was open at the bottom, the top sash 
being fixed. Outside were clustered the half-dozen gawky chickens, clamorous and 
excited, straining their stringy necks to look into the room over the low sill. “The 
poor brutes are hungry,” I muttered with some feeling, and I fetched a fragment of 
crust and threw it to them. Lord! how they fought for those few crumbs! I turned back 
into the room to get the remainder of the bread left from my breakfast, and, as I 
turned, a lanky young cockerel, inflamed by a desperate courage, hopped over the sill 
and followed me. I heard him come, and, interested to note to what lengths he would 
go, I retreated further into the room. In an instant he was on the table and had seized 
the chunk of bread from the platter; then, with a frightened squawk, he was out and off 
across the yard, sprinting away with impetuous, leaping strides, outstretching his fel- 
lows, who had immediately set off after him in hot pursuit. On his way he had to pass 
my little pig (my first sight of him, and how typical), who was sauntering casually in 
the direction of the yard gate. An inveterate jester, my little pig; he slewed round sud- 
denly as the straining bird came up to him and made a well-timed snap which startled 
the rooster, intent only upon the hungry crowd behind, into dropping his booty, a 
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morsel something too large for his gaping beak. I can still see the merry twinkle in my 
little pig’s eyes as he ate that piece of bread. It seemed to me that he was unduly delib- 
erate in the doing of it; maybe he chaffed the resentful but intimidated young cockerel, 
in some Esperanto of the farmyard, as he ate. ... Nothing else of any account happened 
that morning; I remember I saw the farmer sharpening his knife, and wondered what 
he could find to kill with it. ... 

The next morning the young cockerel was not among the expectant group of five 
that waited under my window; but I met him again at dinner, and as I essayed to gather 
nourishment from his ill-covered bones, I smiled again over my recollection of his 
encounter with my little black pig. He is such a neat, quaint little creature, that pig; we 
have become friends over a few scraps of food, though he allows no liberties as yet. ... 

Among my notes of that stay at the Valley Farm I have found the following; they 
seem to me so full of suggestion that I append them just as they stand: 

“The stock is disappearing; only one old fowl left—the one that has twice provid- 
ed me with an egg, or so I judge from her ululations. I suppose she will be kept to the 
last. ... I was right; there are only two ducks this morning. ... The ducks are all finished 
at last (thank Heaven!), but I have a horrible fear upon me. The cow has disappeared! 
The farmer’s wife says they have sold her. Did she buy the suspiciously lean and 
stringy beef I now live on with the price of her? ... The sow has gone, and the farmer’s 
wife has bought pork with the money obtained. I may be wrong in thus associating the 
meat I am given with those vanished animals. Can it be possible that there is some su- 
perstition or sentimental affection in buying the flesh of animals similar to those they 
have just sold? I see points about this theory, but why is the farmer always sharpening 
his knife? ... I cannot believe it! He is not there this morning, and yet, surely, no Span- 
ish Conquistadore of the sixteenth century could have had the brutality to kill my little 
pig, my whimsical, wayward, humorous little companion, the one living thing in all 
this accursed valley that could smile in the face of doom. ... More pork! It must be the 
remains of the old sow; but why has she become so suddenly tender? How is it that she 
has furnished me with the first satisfying meal I have had for weeks? I cannot believe it, 
and I dare not ask the farmer’s wife. I wé// not believe it until the pork is finished. He 
must have been sold. I am convinced of it. I hope he has found a happier, less hungry 
home, poor little chap. ... I had an egg this morning that went off with a pop when I 
cracked it. I had a curious sensation when it happened. I have not hitherto been a be- 
liever in metempsychosis, but an intuition came to me at that moment that the soul of 
my little pig had entered into that egg. It would have been so like his whimsical, joking 
way to go off pop. And I was so hungry. ... I have been writing a story of two men cast 
away in an open boat, with very striking patches of what one may call local colour. 
They suffered horribly from hunger. ... The old hen has gone at last, and the farmer is 
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still sharpening his knife. Why? Is he going to cut vegetables for me? I don’t know 
where he will find them. In my story of the men in the open boat, one of them, driven 
to desperation ... Bread and cheese for dinner. Is this the lull before the storm? I sur- 
prised a curious expression in the farmer’s eye this afternoon. He was sizing me up with 
an appraising look. I can’t help feeling that he was mentally going through the process 
I described in my story after the stronger man had ... The farmer brought me my 
breakfast of bread and butter this morning. He says his wife is ill, that she is not getting 
up, that—I don’t know what he said. No! Definitely and finally, I cannot, I will not. 
...” (My notes end here.) 


After that last breakfast I went for a stroll in the yard, and in an outhouse I saw 
the farmer sharpening his knife. With an assumed nonchalance worthy of my little pig, 
I strolled carelessly to the gate; then, with tediously idle steps I sauntered towards the 
wood. And then—I ran. God, how I ran! 
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Household Words, x4. April 1852 


hortly after my education at college was finished, I happened to be staying at Paris 

with an English friend. We were both young men then, and lived, I am afraid, 
rather a wild life, in the delightful city of our sojourn. One night we were idling about 
the neighborhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to what amusement we should next 
betake ourselves. My friend proposed a visit to Frascati’s; but his suggestion was not to 
my taste. I knew Frascati’s, as the French saying is, by heart; had lost and won plenty 
of five-franc pieces there, merely for amusement’s sake, until it was amusement no 
longer, and was thoroughly tired, in fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of such a 
social anomaly as a respectable gambling-house. “For Heaven’s sake,” said I to my 
friend, “let us go somewhere where we can see a little genuine, blackguard, poverty- 
stricken gaming with no false gingerbread glitter thrown over it all. Let us get away 
from fashionable Frascati’s, to a house where they don’t mind letting in a man with a 
ragged coat, or a man with no coat, ragged or otherwise.” “Very well,” said my friend, 
“we needn’t go out of the Palais Royal to find the sort of company you want. Here’s 
the place just before us; as blackguard a place, by all report, as you could possibly wish 
to see.” In another minute we arrived at the door, and entered the house, the back of 
which you have drawn in your sketch. 

When we got upstairs, and had left our hats and sticks with the doorkeeper, we 
were admitted into the chief gambling-room. We did not find many people assembled 
there. But, few as the men were who looked up at us on our entrance, they were all 
types—lamentably true types—of their respective classes. 

We had come to see blackguards; but these men were something worse. There is a 
comic side, more or less appreciable, in all blackguardism—here there was nothing but 
tragedy—mute, weird tragedy. The quiet in the room was horrible. The thin, haggard, 
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long-haired young man, whose sunken eyes fiercely watched the turning up of the 
cards, never spoke; the flabby, fat-faced, pimply player, who pricked his piece of 
pasteboard perseveringly, to register how often black won, and how often red—never 
spoke; the dirty, wrinkled old man, with the vulture eyes and the darned great-coat, 
who had lost his last sow, and still looked on desperately, after he could play no longer 
—never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier sounded as if it were strangely dulled 
and thickened in the atmosphere of the room. I had entered the place to laugh, but the 
spectacle before me was something to weep over. I soon found it necessary to take 
refuge in excitement from the depression of spirits which was fast stealing on me. Un- 
fortunately I sought the nearest excitement, by going to the table and beginning to 
play. Still more unfortunately, as the event will show, I won—won prodigiously; won 
incredibly; won at such a rate that the regular players at the table crowded round me; 
and staring at my stakes with hungry, superstitious eyes, whispered to one another that 
the English stranger was going to break the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. I had played at it in every city in Europe, without, 
however, the care or the wish to study the Theory of Chances—that philosopher’s 
stone of all gamblers! And a gambler, in the strict sense of the word, I had never been. 
I was heart-whole from the corroding passion for play. My gaming was a mere idle 
amusement. I never resorted to it by necessity, because I never knew what it was to 
want money. I never practiced it so incessantly as to lose more than I could afford, or 
to gain more than I could coolly pocket without being thrown off my balance by my 
good luck. In short, I had hitherto frequented gambling-tables—just as I frequented 
ball-rooms and opera-~houses—because they amused me, and because I had nothing 
better to do with my leisure hours. 

But on this occasion it was very different—now, for the first time in my life, I felt 
what the passion for play really was. My success first bewildered, and then, in the most 
literal meaning of the word, intoxicated me. Incredible as it may appear, it is neverthe- 
less true, that I only lost when I attempted to estimate chances, and played according 
to previous calculation. If I left everything to luck, and staked without any care or 
consideration, I was sure to win—to win in the face of every recognized probability in 
favor of the bank. At first some of the men present ventured their money safely enough 
on my color; but I speedily increased my stakes to sums which they dared not risk. One 
after another they left off playing, and breathlessly looked on at my game. 

Still, time after time, I staked higher and higher, and still won. The excitement in 
the room rose to fever pitch. The silence was interrupted by a deep-muttered chorus of 
oaths and exclamations in different languages, every time the gold was shoveled across 
to my side of the table—even the imperturbable croupier dashed his rake on the floor 
in a (French) fury of astonishment at my success. But one man present preserved his 
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self-possession, and that man was my friend. He came to my side, and whispering in 
English, begged me to leave the place, satisfied with what I had already gained. I must 
do him the justice to say that he repeated his warnings and entreaties several times, and 
only left me and went away after I had rejected his advice (I was to all intents and pur- 
poses gambling drunk) in terms which rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice behind me cried: “Permit me, my dear sir 
—permit me to restore to their proper place two napoleons which you have dropped. 
Wonderful luck, sir! I pledge you my word of honor, as an old soldier, in the course of 
my long experience in this sort of thing, I never saw such luck as yours—never! Go on, 
sir—Sacre mille bombes! Go on boldly, and break the bank!” 

I turned round and saw, nodding and smiling at me with inveterate civility, a tall 
man, dressed in a frogged and braided surtout. 

If I had been in my senses, I should have considered him, personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. He had goggling, bloodshot eyes, 
mangy mustaches, and a broken nose. His voice betrayed a barrack-room intonation of 
the worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of hands I ever saw—even in France. 
These little personal peculiarities exercised, however, no repelling influence on me. In 
the mad excitement, the reckless triumph of that moment, I was ready to “fraternize” 
with anybody who encouraged me in my game. I accepted the old soldier’s offered 
pinch of snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore he was the honestest fellow in the 
world—the most glorious relic of the Grand Army that I had ever met with. “Go on!” 
cried my military friend, snapping his fingers in ecstasy —“Go on, and win! Break the 
bank—Mille tonnerres/ my gallant English comrade, break the bank!” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, that in another quarter of an hour the 
croupier called out, “Gentlemen, the bank has discontinued for to-night.” All the 
notes, and all the gold in that “bank,” now lay in a heap under my hands; the whole 
floating capital of the gambling-house was waiting to pour into my pockets! 

“Tie up the money in your pocket-handkerchief, my worthy sir,” said the old 
soldier, as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap of gold. “Tie it up, as we used to tie 
up a bit of dinner in the Grand Army; your winnings are too heavy for any breeches- 
pockets that ever were sewed. There! that’s it—shovel them in, notes and all! Credie! 
what luck! Stop! another napoleon on the floor! 4h! sacre petit polisson de Napoleon! 
have I found thee at last? Now then, sir—two tight double knots each way with your 
honorable permission, and the money’s safe. Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and 
round as a cannon-ball—/, bah/ if they had only fired such cannon-balls at us at 
Austerlitz—nom dune pipe! if they only had! And now, as an ancient grenadier, as an 
ex-brave of the French army, what remains for me to do? I ask what? Simply this: to 
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entreat my valued English friend to drink a bottle of Champagne with me, and toast 
the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets before we part!” 

Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient grenadier! Champagne by all means! An 
English cheer for an old soldier! Hurrah! hurrah! Another English cheer for the god- 
dess Fortune! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

“Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, gracious Englishman, in whose veins circu- 
lates the vivacious blood of France! Another glass? 44, bah/—the bottle is empty! Nev- 
er mind! Vive /e vin!I, the old soldier, order another bottle, and half a pound of bon- 
bons with it!” 

“No, no, ex-brave; never—ancient grenadier! Your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Behold it! Toast away! The French Army! the great Napoleon! the present com- 
pany! the croupier! the honest croupier’s wife and daughters—if he has any! the Ladies 
generally! everybody in the world!” 

By the time the second bottle of Champagne was emptied, I felt as if I had been 
drinking liquid fire—my brain seemed all aflame. No excess in wine had ever had this 
effect on me before in my life. Was it the result of a stimulant acting upon my system 
when I was in a highly excited state? Was my stomach in a particularly disordered con- 
dition? Or was the Champagne amazingly strong? 

“Ex-brave of the French Army!” cried I, in a mad state of exhilaration, “7am on 
fire! how are you? You have set me on fire! Do you hear, my hero of Austerlitz? Let us 
have a third bottle of Champagne to put the flame out!” 

The old soldier wagged his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, until I expected to see 
them slip out of their sockets; placed his dirty forefinger by the side of his broken nose; 
solemnly ejaculated “Coffee!” and immediately ran off into an inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric veteran seemed to have a magical effect on 
the rest of the company present. With one accord they all rose to depart. Probably they 
had expected to profit by my intoxication; but finding that my new friend was benevo- 
lently bent on preventing me from getting dead drunk, had now abandoned all hope of 
thriving pleasantly on my winnings. Whatever their motive might be, at any rate they 
went away in a body. When the old soldier returned, and sat down again opposite to me 
at the table, we had the room to ourselves. I could see the croupier, in a sort of 
vestibule which opened out of it, eating his supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deeper than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the “ex-brave.” He assumed a portentously 
solemn look; and when he spoke to me again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, 
enforced by no finger-snapping, enlivened by no apostrophes or exclamations. 

“Listen, my dear sir,” said he, in mysteriously confidential tones—“listen to an 
old soldier’s advice. I have been to the mistress of the house (a very charming woman, 
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with a genius for cookery!) to impress on her the necessity of making us some particu- 
larly strong and good coffee. You must drink this coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits before you think of going home—you must, my good and 
gracious friend! With all that money to take home to-night, it is a sacred duty to your- 
self to have your wits about you. You are known to be a winner to an enormous extent 
by several gentlemen present to-night, who, in a certain point of view, are very worthy 
and excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, my dear sir, and they have their ami- 
able weaknesses. Need I say more? Ah, no, no! you understand me! Now, this is what 
you must do—send for a cabriolet when you feel quite well again—draw up all the 
windows when you get into it—and tell the driver to take you home only through the 
large and well-lighted thoroughfares. Do this; and you and your money will be safe. 
Do this; and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier for giving you a word of honest 
advice.” 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in very lachrymose tones, the coffee came 
in, ready poured out in two cups. My attentive friend handed me one of the cups with a 
bow. I was parched with thirst, and drank it off at a draught. Almost instantly after- 
wards, I was seized with a fit of giddiness, and felt more completely intoxicated than 
ever. The room whirled round and round furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regu- 
larly bobbing up and down before me like the piston of a steam-engine. I was half deaf- 
ened by a violent singing in my ears; a feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, id- 
iocy, overcame me. I rose from my chair, holding on by the table to keep my balance; 
and stammered out that I felt dreadfully unwell—so unwell that I did not know how I 
was to get home. 

“My dear friend,” answered the old soldier—and even his voice seemed to be bob- 
bing up and down as he spoke—“my dear friend, it would be madness to go home in 
your state; you would be sure to lose your money; you might be robbed and murdered 
with the greatest ease. Jam going to sleep here; do you sleep here, too—they make up 
capital beds in this house—take one; sleep off the effects of the wine, and go home 
safely with your winnings to-morrow—to-morrow, in broad daylight.” 

I had but two ideas left: one, that I must never let go hold of my handkerchief full 
of money; the other, that I must lie down somewhere immediately, and fall off into a 
comfortable sleep. So I agreed to the proposal about the bed, and took the offered arm 
of the old soldier, carrying my money with my disengaged hand. Preceded by the 
croupier, we passed along some passages and up a flight of stairs into the bedroom 
which I was to occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by the hand, proposed that we 
should breakfast together, and then, followed by the croupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the wash-hand stand; drank some of the water in my jug; poured the rest 
out, and plunged my face into it; then sat down in a chair and tried to compose myself. 
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I soon felt better. The change for my lungs, from the fetid atmosphere of the gam- 
bling-room to the cool air of the apartment I now occupied, the almost equally re- 
freshing change for my eyes, from the glaring gaslights of the “salon” to the dim, quiet 
flicker of one bedroom-candle, aided wonderfully the restorative effects of cold water. 
The giddiness left me, and I began to feel a little like a reasonable being again. My first 
thought was of the risk of sleeping all night in a gambling-house; my second, of the 
still greater risk of trying to get out after the house was closed, and of going home 
alone at night through the streets of Paris with a large sum of money about me. I had 
slept in worse places than this on my travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and barri- 
cade my door, and take my chance till the next morning. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all intrusion; looked under the bed, and into 
the cupboard; tried the fastening of the window; and then, satisfied that I had taken 
every proper precaution, pulled off my upper clothing, put my light, which was a dim 
one, on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood-ashes, and got into bed, with the 
handkerchief full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt not only that I could not go to sleep, but that I could not even close my 
eyes. I was wide awake, and in a high fever. Every nerve in my body trembled—every 
one of my senses seemed to be preternaturally sharpened. I tossed and rolled, and tried 
every kind of position, and perseveringly sought out the cold corners of the bed, and 
all to no purpose. Now I thrust my arms over the clothes; now I poked them under the 
clothes; now I violently shot my legs straight out down to the bottom of the bed; now I 
convulsively coiled them up as near my chin as they would go; now I shook out my 
crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly on my 
back; now I fiercely doubled it in two, set it up on end, thrust it against the board of 
the bed, and tried a sitting posture. Every effort was in vain; I groaned with vexation as 
I felt that I was in for a sleepless night. 

What could I do? I had no book to read. And yet, unless I found out some method 
of diverting my mind, I felt certain that I was in the condition to imagine all sorts of 
horrors; to rack my brain with forebodings of every possible and impossible danger; in 
short, to pass the night in suffering all conceivable varieties of nervous terror. 

I raised myself on my elbow, and looked about the room—which was brightened 
by a lovely moonlight pouring straight through the window—to see if it contained any 
pictures or ornaments that I could at all clearly distinguish. While my eyes wandered 
from wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s delightful little book, “Voyage au- 
tour de ma Chambre,” occurred to me. I resolved to imitate the French author, and 
find occupation and amusement enough to relieve the tedium of my wakefulness, by 
making a mental inventory of every article of furniture I could see, and by following 
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up to their sources the multitude of associations which even a chair, a table, or a wash- 
hand stand may be made to call forth. 

In the nervous unsettled state of my mind at that moment, I found it much easier 
to make my inventory than to make my reflections, and thereupon soon gave up all 
hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s fanciful track—or, indeed, of thinking at all. I 
looked about the room at the different articles of furniture, and did nothing more. 

There was, first, the bed I was lying in; a four-post bed, of all things in the world 
to meet with in Paris—yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, with the regular top 
lined with chintz—the regular fringed valance all round—the regular stifling, un- 
wholesome curtains, which I remembered having mechanically drawn back against the 
posts without particularly noticing the bed when I first got into the room. Then there 
was the marble-topped wash-hand stand, from which the water I had spilled, in my 
hurry to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and more slowly, on to the brick floor. 
Then two small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and trousers flung on them. Then a 
large elbow-chair covered with dirty-white dimity, with my cravat and shirt collar 
thrown over the back. Then a chest of drawers with two of the brass handles off, and a 
tawdry, broken china inkstand placed on it by way of ornament for the top. Then the 
dressing-table, adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a very large pincushion. 
Then the window—an unusually large window. Then a dark old picture, which the 
feeble candle dimly showed me. It was a picture of a fellow in a high Spanish hat, 
crowned with a plume of towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister ruffian, looking up- 
ward, shading his eyes with his hand, and looking intently upward—it might be at 
some tall gallows at which he was going to be hanged. At any rate, he had the appear- 
ance of thoroughly deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint upon me to look upward too—at the top of 
the bed. It was a gloomy and not an interesting object, and I looked back at the picture. 
I counted the feathers in the man’s hat—they stood out in relief—three white, two 
green. I observed the crown of his hat, which was of conical shape, according to the 
fashion supposed to have been favored by Guido Fawkes. I wondered what he was look- 
ing up at. It couldn’t be at the stars; such a desperado was neither astrologer nor as- 
tronomer. It must be at the high gallows, and he was going to be hanged presently. 
Would the executioner come into possession of his conical crowned hat and plume of 
feathers? I counted the feathers again—three white, two green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and intellectual employment, my 
thoughts insensibly began to wander. The moonlight shining into the room reminded 
me of a certain moonlight night in England—the night after a picnic party in a Welsh 
valley. Every incident of the drive homeward, through lovely scenery, which the 
moonlight made lovelier than ever, came back to my remembrance, though I had never 
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given the picnic a thought for years; though, if I had cried to recollect it, I could cer- 
tainly have recalled little or nothing of that scene long past. Of all the wonderful fac- 
ulties that help to tell us we are immortal, which speaks the sublime truth more elo- 
quently than memory? Here was I, in a strange house of the most suspicious character, 
in a situation of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might seem to make the cool 
exercise of my recollection almost out of the question; nevertheless, remembering, 
quite involuntarily, places, people, conversations, minute circumstances of every kind, 
which I had thought forgotten forever; which I could not possibly have recalled at 
will, even under the most favorable auspices. And what cause had produced in a mo- 
ment the whole of this strange, complicated, mysterious effect? Nothing but some rays 
of moonlight shining in at my bedroom window. 

I was still thinking of the picnic—of our merriment on the drive home—of the 
sentimental young lady who wou/d quote “Childe Harold” because it was moonlight. I 
was absorbed by these past scenes and past amusements, when, in an instant, the thread 
on which my memories hung snapped asunder; my attention immediately came back to 
present things more vividly than ever, and I found myself, I neither knew why nor 
wherefore, looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what? 

Good God! the man had pulled his hat down on his brows! No! the hat itself was 
gone! Where was the conical crown? Where the feathers—three white, two green? Not 
there! In place of the hat and feathers, what dusky object was it that now hid his fore- 
head, his eyes, his shading hand? 

Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad? drunk? dreaming? giddy again? or 
was the top of the bed really moving down—sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horri- 
bly, right down throughout the whole of its length and breadth—right down upon me, 
as I lay underneath? 

My blood seemed to stand still. A deadly paralysing coldness stole all over me as I 
turned my head round on the pillow and determined to test whether the bed-top was 
really moving or not, by keeping my eye on the man in the picture. 

The next look in that direction was enough. The dull, black, frowzy outline of the 
valance above me was within an inch of being parallel with his waist. I still looked 
breathlessly. And steadily and slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, and the line of 
frame below the figure, vanish, as the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been on more than one occasion 
in peril of my life, and have not lost my self-possession for an instant; but when the 
conviction first settled on my mind that the bed-top was really moving, was steadily 
and continuously sinking down upon me, I looked up shuddering, helpless, panic- 
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stricken, beneath the hideous machinery for murder, which was advancing closer and 
closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

I looked up, motionless, speechless, breathless. The candle, fully spent, went out; 
but the moonlight still brightened the room. Down and down, without pausing and 
without sounding, came the bed-top, and still my panic-terror seemed to bind me 
faster and faster to the mattress on which I lay—down and down it sank, till the dusty 
odor from the lining of the canopy came stealing into my nostrils. 

At that final moment the instinct of self-preservation startled me out of my 
trance, and I moved at last. There was just room for me to roll myself sidewise off the 
bed. As I dropped noiselessly to the floor, the edge of the murderous canopy touched 
me on the shoulder. 

Without stopping to draw my breath, without wiping the cold sweat from my face, 
I rose instantly on my knees to watch the bed-top. I was literally spellbound by it. IfI 
had heard footsteps behind me, I could not have turned round; if means of escape had 
been miraculously provided for me, I could not have moved to take advantage of it. 
The whole life in me was, at that moment, concentrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the fringe round it, came down—down— 
close down; so close that there was not room now to squeeze my finger between the 
bed-top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and discovered that what had appeared to me 
from beneath to be the ordinary light canopy of a four-post bed was in reality a thick, 
broad mattress, the substance of which was concealed by the valance and its fringe. I 
looked up and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. In the middle of the bed-top 
was a huge wooden screw that had evidently worked it down through a hole in the ceil- 
ing, just as ordinary presses are worked down on the substance selected for compres- 
sion. The frightful apparatus moved without making the faintest noise. There had been 
no creaking as it came down; there was now not the faintest sound from the room 
above. Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before me—in the nineteenth century, 
and in the civilized capital of France—such a machine for secret murder by suffocation 
as might have existed in the worst days of the Inquisition, in the lonely inns among the 
Hartz Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of Westphalia! Still, as I looked on it, I 
could not move, I could hardly breathe, but I began to recover the power of thinking, 
and in a moment I discovered the murderous conspiracy framed against me in all its 
horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged too strongly. I had been saved 
from being smothered by having taken an overdose of some narcotic. How I had 
chafed and fretted at the fever fit which had preserved my life by keeping me awake! 
How recklessly I had confided myself to the two wretches who had led me into this 
room, determined, for the sake of my winnings, to kill me in my sleep by the surest and 
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most horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing my destruction! How many men, 
winners like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, in that bed, and had never been 
seen or heard of more! I shuddered at the bare idea of it. 

But, ere long, all thought was again suspended by the sight of the murderous 
canopy moving once more. After it had remained on the bed—as nearly as I could 
guess—about ten minutes, it began to move up again. The villains who worked it from 
above evidently believed that their purpose was now accomplished. Slowly and silently, 
as it had descended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its former place. When it 
reached the upper extremities of the four posts, it reached the ceiling, too. Neither 
hole nor screw could be seen; the bed became in appearance an ordinary bed again— 
the canopy an ordinary canopy—even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move—to rise from my knees—to dress my- 
self in my upper clothing—and to consider of how I should escape. If I betrayed by the 
smallest noise that the attempt to suffocate me had failed, I was certain to be murdered. 
Had I made any noise already? I listened intently, looking towards the door. 

No! no footsteps in the passage outside—no sound of a tread, light or heavy, in 
the room above—absolute silence everywhere. Besides locking and bolting my door, I 
had moved an old wooden chest against it, which I had found under the bed. To re- 
move this chest (my blood ran cold as I thought of what its contents sight be!) without 
making some disturbance was impossible; and, moreover, to think of escaping through 
the house, now barred up for the night, was sheer insanity. Only one chance was left 
me—the window. I stole to it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entreso/, and looked into a back street, 
which you have sketched in your view. I raised my hand to open the window, knowing 
that on that action hung, by the merest hair-breadth, my chance of safety. They keep 
vigilant watch in a House of Murder. If any part of the frame cracked, if the hinge 
creaked, I was a lost man! It must have occupied me at least five minutes, reckoning by 
time—five hours, reckoning by suspense—to open that window. I succeeded in doing it 
silently—in doing it with all the dexterity of a house-breaker—and then looked down 
into the street. To leap the distance beneath me would be almost certain destruction! 
Next, I looked round at the sides of the house. Down the left side ran a thick water- 
pipe which you have drawn—it passed close by the outer edge of the window. The 
moment I saw the pipe I knew I was saved. My breath came and went freely for the 
first time since I had seen the canopy of the bed moving down upon me! 

To some men the means of escape which I had discovered might have seemed diffi- 
cult and dangerous enough—to me the prospect of slipping down the pipe into the 
street did not suggest even a thought of peril. I had always been accustomed, by the 
practice of gymnastics, to keep up my school-boy powers as a daring and expert 
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climber; and knew that my head, hands, and feet would serve me faithfully in any haz- 
ards of ascent or descent. I had already got one leg over the window-sill, when I re- 
membered the handkerchief filled with money under my pillow. I could well have af- 
forded to leave it behind me, but I was revengefully determined that the miscreants of 
the gambling-house should miss their plunder as well as their victim. So I went back to 
the bed and tied the heavy handkerchief at my back by my cravat. 

Just as I had made it tight and fixed it in a comfortable place, I thought I heard a 
sound of breathing outside the door. The chill feeling of horror ran through me again 
as I listened. No! dead silence still in the passage—I had only heard the night air 
blowing softly into the room. The next moment I was on the window-sill—and the 
next I had a firm grip on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I thought I should, and immedi- 
ately set off at the top of my speed to a branch “Prefecture” of Police, which I knew 
was situated in the immediate neighborhood. A “Sub-prefect,” and several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened to be up, maturing, I believe, some scheme for dis- 
covering the perpetrator of a mysterious murder which all Paris was talking of just 
then. When I began my story, in a breathless hurry and in very bad French, I could see 
that the Sub-prefect suspected me of being a drunken Englishman who had robbed 
somebody; but he soon altered his opinion as I went on, and before I had anything like 
concluded, he shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, put on his hat, supplied 
me with another (for I was bareheaded), ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
followers to get ready all sorts of tools for breaking open doors and ripping up brick 
flooring, and took my arm, in the most friendly and familiar manner possible, to lead 
me with him out of the house. I will venture to say that when the Sub-prefect was a 
little boy, and was taken for the first time to the play, he was not half as much pleased 
as he was now at the job in prospect for him at the gambling-house! 

Away we went through the streets, the Sub-prefect cross-examining and congrat- 
ulating me in the same breath as we marched at the head of our formidable posse comi- 
tatus. Sentinels were placed at the back and front of the house the moment we got to it; 
a tremendous battery of knocks was directed against the door; a light appeared at a 
window; I was told to conceal myself behind the police—then came more knocks and a 
cry of “Open in the name of the law!” At that terrible summons bolts and locks gave 
way before an invisible hand, and the moment after the Sub-prefect was in the passage, 
confronting a waiter half-dressed and ghastly pale. ‘This was the short dialogue which 
immediately took place: 

“We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping in this house?” 

“He went away hours ago.” 
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“He did no such thing. His friend went away; 4e remained. Show us to his bed- 
room!” 

“T swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-prefect, he is not here! he—” 

“T swear to you, Monsieur le Garcon, he is. He slept here—he didn’t find your bed 
comfortable—he came to us to complain of it—here he is among my men—and here 
am I ready to look for a flea or two in his bedstead. Renaudin! (calling to one of the 
subordinates, and pointing to the waiter) collar that man and tie his hands behind him. 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk upstairs!” 

Every man and woman in the house was secured—the “Old Soldier” the first. 
Then I identified the bed in which I had slept, and then we went into the room above. 

No object that was at all extraordinary appeared in any part of it. The Sub-prefect 
looked round the place, commanded everybody to be silent, stamped twice on the 
floor, called for a candle, looked attentively at the spot he had stamped on, and or- 
dered the flooring there to be carefully taken up. This was done in no time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep raftered cavity between the floor of this room and 
the ceiling of the room beneath. Through this cavity there ran perpendicularly a sort 
of case of iron thickly greased; and inside the case appeared the screw, which commu- 
nicated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths of screw, freshly oiled; levers covered 
with felt; all the complete upper works of a heavy press—constructed with infernal 
ingenuity so as to join the fixtures below, and when taken to pieces again, to go into the 
smallest possible compass—were next discovered and pulled out on the floor. After 
some little difficulty the Sub-prefect succeeded in putting the machinery together, 
and, leaving his men to work it, descended with me to the bedroom. The smothering 
canopy was then lowered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen it lowered. When I men- 
tioned this to the Sub-prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had a terrible significance. 
“My men,” said he, “are working down the bed-top for the first time—the men whose 
money you won were in better practice.” 

We left the house in the sole possession of two police agents—every one of the 
inmates being removed to prison on the spot. The Sub-prefect, after taking down my 
“proces verbal” in his office, returned with me to my hotel to get my passport. “Do you 
think,” I asked, as I gave it to him, “that any men have really been smothered in that 
bed, as they tried to smother sme?” 

“T have seen dozens of drowned men laid out at the Morgue,” answered the Sub- 
prefect, “in whose pocket-books were found letters stating that they had committed 
suicide in the Seine, because they had lost everything at the gaming table. Do I know 
how many of those men entered the same gambling-house that you entered? won as you 
won? took that bed as you took it? slept in it? were smothered in it? and were privately 
thrown into the river, with a letter of explanation written by the murderers and placed 
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in their pocket-books? No man can say how many or how few have suffered the fate 
from which you have escaped. The people of the gambling-house kept their bedstead 
machinery a secret from as—even from the police! The dead kept the rest of the secret 
for them. Good-night, or rather good-morning, Monsieur Faulkner! Be at my office 
again at nine o’clock—in the meantime, au revoir!” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined and re-examined; the gambling- 
house was strictly searched all through from top to bottom; the prisoners were sepa- 
rately interrogated; and two of the less guilty among them made a confession. I discov- 
ered that the Old Soldier was the master of the gambling-house—justice discovered 
that he had been drummed out of the army as a vagabond years ago; that he had been 
guilty of all sorts of villainies since; that he was in possession of stolen property, which 
the owners identified; and that he, the croupier, another accomplice, and the woman 
who had made my cup of coffee, were all in the secret of the bedstead. There appeared 
some reason to doubt whether the inferior persons attached to the house knew any- 
thing of the suffocating machinery; and they received the benefit of that doubt, by be- 
ing treated simply as thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old Soldier and his two head 
myrmidons, they went to the galleys; the woman who had drugged my coffee was im- 
prisoned for I forget how many years; the regular attendants at the gambling-house 
were considered “suspicious” and placed under “surveillance”; and I became, for one 
whole week (which is a long time) the head “lion” in Parisian society. My adventure 
was dramatized by three illustrious play-makers, but never saw theatrical daylight; for 
the censorship forbade the introduction on the stage of a correct copy of the gambling- 
house bedstead. 

One good result was produced by my adventure, which any censorship must have 
approved: it cured me of ever again trying “Rouge et Noir” as an amusement. The sight 
of a green cloth, with packs of cards and heaps of money on it, will henceforth be for- 
ever associated in my mind with the sight of a bed canopy descending to suffocate me in 
the silence and darkness of the night. 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced these words he started in his chair, and resumed 
his stiff, dignified position in a great hurry. “Bless my soul!” cried he, with a comic 
look of astonishment and vexation, “while I have been telling you what is the real se- 
cret of my interest in the sketch you have so kindly given to me, I have altogether for- 
gotten that I came here to sit for my portrait. For the last hour or more I must have 
been the worst model you ever had to draw from!” 

“On the contrary, you have been the best,” said I. “I have been trying to catch 
your likeness; and, while telling your story, you have unconsciously shown me the nat- 
ural expression I wanted to insure my success.” 
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Note by Mrs. Kerby. 


I cannot let this story end without mentioning what the chance saying was which 
caused it to be told at the farmhouse the other night. Our friend the young sailor, 
among his other quaint objections to sleeping on shore, declared that he particularly 
hated four-post beds, because he never slept in one without doubting whether the top 
might not come down in the night and suffocate him. I thought this chance reference 
to the distinguishing feature of William’s narrative curious enough, and my husband 
agreed with me. But he says it is scarcely worth while to mention such a trifle in any- 
thing so important as a book. I cannot venture, after this, to do more than slip these 
lines in modestly at the end of the story. If the printer should notice my few last words, 
perhaps he may not mind the trouble of putting them into some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner. 

L.K. 


SEATON’S AUNT 


Walter De La Mare 
The London Mercury, April 1922 


had heard rumours of Seaton’s Aunt long before I actually encountered her. Seaton, 

in the hush of confidence, or at any little show of toleration on our part, would re- 
mark, “My aunt,” or “My old aunt, you know,” as if his relative might be a kind of 
cement to an enxtente cordiale. 

He had an unusual quantity of pocket-money; or, at any rate, it was bestowed on 
him in unusually large amounts; and he spent it freely, though none of us would have 
described him as an “awfully generous chap.” “Hullo, Seaton,” we would say, “the old 
Begum?” At the beginning of term, too, he used to bring back surprising and exotic 
dainties in a box with a trick padlock that accompanied him from his first appearance 
at Gummidge’s in a billycock hat to the rather abrupt conclusion of his schooldays. 

From a boy’s point of view he looked distastefully foreign, with his yellow skin, 
and slow chocolate-coloured eyes, and lean weak figure. Merely for his looks he was 
treated by most of us true-blue Englishmen with condescension, hostility, or con- 
tempt. We used to call him “Pongo,” but without any much better excuse for the nick- 
name than his skin. He was, that is, in one sense of the term what he assuredly was not 
in the other sense, a sport. 

Seaton and I, as I may say, were never in any sense intimate at school; our orbits 
only intersected in class. I kept deliberately aloof from him. I felt vaguely he was a 
sneak, and remained quite unmollified by advances on his side, which, in a boy’s bar- 
barous fashion, unless it suited me to be magnanimous, I haughtily ignored. 

We were both of us quick-footed, and at Prisoner’s Base used occasionally to hide 
together. And so I best remember Seaton—his narrow watchful face in the dusk of a 
summer evening; his peculiar crouch, and his inarticulate whisperings and mumblings. 
Otherwise he played all games slackly and limply; used to stand and feed at his locker 
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with a crony or two until his “tuck” gave out; or waste his money on some outlandish 
fancy or other. He bought, for instance, a silver bangle, which he wore above his left 
elbow, until some of the fellows showed their masterly contempt of the practice by 
dropping it nearly red-hot down his neck. 

It needed, therefore, a rather peculiar taste, a rather rare kind of schoolboy 
courage and indifference to criticism, to be much associated with him. And I had nei- 
ther the taste nor, perhaps, the courage. None the less, he did make advances, and on 
one memorable occasion went to the length of bestowing on me a whole pot of some 
outlandish mulberry-coloured jelly that had been duplicated in his term’s supplies. In 
the exuberance of my gratitude I promised to spend the next half-term holiday with 
him at his aunt’s house. 

I had clean forgotten my promise when, two or three days before the holiday, he 
came up and triumphantly reminded me of it. 

“Well, to tell you the honest truth, Seaton, old chap——” I began graciously: but 
he cut me short. 

“My aunt expects you,” he said; “she is very glad you are coming. She’s sure to be 
quite decent to you, Withers.” 

I looked at him in sheer astonishment; the emphasis was so uncalled for. It seemed 
to suggest an aunt not hitherto hinted at, and a friendly feeling on Seaton’s side that 
was far more disconcerting than welcome. 


e reached his home partly by train, partly by a lift in an empty farm-cart, and 
W partly by walking. It was a whole-day holiday, and we were to sleep the night; 
he lent me extraordinary night-gear, I remember. The village street was unusually 
wide, and was fed from a green by two converging roads, with an inn, and a high green 
sign at the corner. About a hundred yards down the street was a chemist’s shop—a Mr. 
Tanner’s. We descended the two steps into his dusky and odorous interior to buy, I 
remember, some rat poison. A little beyond the chemist’s was the forge. You then 
walked along a very narrow path, under a fairly high wall, nodding here and there with 
weeds and tufts of grass, and so came to the iron garden-gates, and saw the high flat 
house behind its huge sycamore. A coach-house stood on the left of the house, and on 
the right a gate led into a kind of rambling orchard. The lawn lay away over to the left 
again, and at the bottom (for the whole garden sloped gently to a sluggish and rushy 
pond-like stream) was a meadow. 

We arrived at noon, and entered the gates out of the hot dust beneath the glitter of 
the dark-curtained windows. Seaton led me at once through the little garden-gate to 
show me his tadpole pond, swarming with what (being myself not in the least interest- 
ed in low life) I considered the most horrible creatures—of all shapes, consistencies, 
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and sizes, but with whom Seaton seemed to be on the most intimate of terms. I can see 
his absorbed face now as he sat on his heels and fished the slimy things out in his sallow 
palms. Wearying at last of these pets, we loitered about awhile in an aimless fashion. 
Seaton seemed to be listening, or at any rate waiting, for something to happen or for 
someone to come. But nothing did happen and no one came. 

That was just like Seaton. Anyhow, the first view I got of his aunt was when, at the 
summons of a distant gong, we turned from the garden, very hungry and thirsty, to go 
into luncheon. We were approaching the house when Seaton suddenly came to a stand- 
still. Indeed, I have always had the impression that he plucked at my sleeve. Some- 
thing, at least, seemed to catch me back, as it were, as he cried, “Look out, there she 
is!” 

She was standing at an upper window which opened wide on a hinge, and at first 
sight she looked an excessively tall and overwhelming figure. This, however, was 
mainly because the window reached all but to the floor of her bedroom. She was in 
reality rather an under-sized woman, in spite of her long face and big head. She must 
have stood, I think, unusually still, with eyes fixed on us, though this impression may 
be due to Seaton’s sudden warning and to my consciousness of the cautious and sub- 
dued air that had fallen on him at sight of her. I know that without the least reason in 
the world I felt a kind of guiltiness, as if I had been “caught.” There was a silvery star 
pattern sprinkled on her black silk dress, and even from the ground I could see the 
immense coils of her hair and the rings on her left hand which was held fingering the 
small jet buttons of her bodice. She watched our united advance without stirring, until, 
imperceptibly, her eyes raised and lost themselves in the distance, so that it was out of 
an assumed reverie that she appeared suddenly to awaken to our presence beneath her 
when we drew close to the house. 

“So this is your friend, Mr. Smithers, I suppose?” she said, bobbing to me. 

“Withers, aunt,” said Seaton. 

“Tt’s much the same,” she said, with eyes fixed on me. “Come in, Mr. Withers, and 
bring him along with you.” 

She continued to gaze at me—at least, I think she did so. I know that the fixity of 
her scrutiny and her ironical “Mr.” made me feel peculiarly uncomfortable. None the 
less she was extremely kind and attentive to me, though, no doubt, her kindness and 
attention showed up more vividly against her complete neglect of Seaton. Only one 
remark that I have any recollection of she made to him: “When I look on my nephew, 
Mr. Smithers, I realise that dust we are, and dust shall become. You are hot, dirty, and 
incorrigible, Arthur.” 

She sat at the head of the table, Seaton at the foot, and I, before a wide waste of 
damask tablecloth, between them. It was an old and rather close dining-room, with 
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windows thrown wide to the green garden and a wonderful cascade of fading roses. 
Miss Seaton’s great chair faced this window, so that its rose-reflected light shone full 
on her yellowish face, and on just such chocolate eyes as my schoolfellow’s, except that 
hers were more than half-covered by unusually long and heavy lids. 

There she sat, steadily eating, with those sluggish eyes fixed for the most part on 
my face; above them stood the deep-lined fork between her eyebrows; and above that 
the wide expanse of a remarkable brow beneath its strange steep bank of hair. The 
lunch was copious, and consisted, I remember, of all such dishes as are generally con- 
sidered too rich and too good for the schoolboy digestion—lobster mayonnaise, cold 
game sausages, an immense veal and ham pie farced with eggs, truffles, and numberless 
delicious flavours; besides kickshaws, creams and sweetmeats. We even had wine, a 
half-glass of old darkish sherry each. 

Miss Seaton enjoyed and indulged an enormous appetite. Her example and a nat- 
ural schoolboy voracity soon overcame my nervousness of her, even to the extent of 
allowing me to enjoy to the best of my bent so rare a spread. Seaton was singularly 
modest; the greater part of his meal consisted of almonds and raisins, which he nibbled 
surreptitiously and as if he found difficulty in swallowing them. 

I don’t mean that Miss Seaton “conversed” with me. She merely scattered tren- 
chant remarks and now and then twinkled a baited question over my head. But her face 
was like a dense and involved accompaniment to her talk. She presently dropped the 
“Mr.,” to my intense relief, and called me now Withers, or Wither, now Smithers, and 
even once towards the close of the meal distinctly Johnson, though how on earth my 
name suggested it, or whose face mine had reanimated in memory, I cannot conceive. 

“And is Arthur a good boy at school, Mr. Wither?” was one of her many questions. 
“Does he please his masters? Is he first in his class? What does the reverend Dr. Gum- 
midge think of him, eh?” 

I knew she was jeering at him, but her face was adamant against the least flicker of 
sarcasm or facetiousness. I gazed fixedly at a blushing crescent of lobster. 

“T think you’re eighth, aren’t you, Seaton?” 

Seaton moved his small pupils towards his aunt. But she continued to gaze with a 
kind of concentrated detachment at me. 

“Arthur will never make a brilliant scholar, I fear,” she said, lifting a dexterously- 
burdened fork to her wide mouth. ... 

After luncheon she preceded me up to my bedroom. It was a jolly little bedroom, 
with a brass fender and rugs and a polished floor, on which it was possible, I afterwards 
found, to play “snow-shoes.” Over the washstand was a little black-framed water- 
colour drawing, depicting a large eye with an extremely fishlike intensity in the spark 
of light on the dark pupil; and in “illuminated” lettering beneath was printed very 
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minutely, “Thou God Seest ME,” followed by a long looped monogram, “S.S.,” in 
the corner. The other pictures were all of the sea: brigs on blue water; a schooner over- 
topping chalk cliffs; a rocky island of prodigious steepness, with two tiny sailors drag- 
ging a monstrous boat up a shelf of beach. 

“This is the room, Withers, my brother William died in when a boy. Admire the 
view!” 

I looked out of the window across the tree-tops. It was a day hot with sunshine 
over the green fields, and the cattle were standing swishing their tails in the shallow 
water. But the view at the moment was only exaggeratedly vivid because I was horribly 
dreading that she would presently enquire after my luggage, and I had not brought 
even a toothbrush. I need have had no fear. Hers was not that highly-civilised type of 
mind that is stuffed with sharp, material details. Nor could her ample presence be de- 
scribed as in the least motherly. 

“I would never consent to question a school-fellow behind my nephew’s back,” 
she said, standing in the middle of the room, “but tell me, Smithers, why is Arthur so 
unpopular? You, I understand, are his only close friend.” She stood in a dazzle of sun, 
and out of it her eyes regarded me with such leaden penetration beneath their thick lids 
that I doubt if my face concealed the least thought from her. “But there, there,” she 
added very suavely, stooping her head a little, “don’t trouble to answer me. I never 
extort an answer. Boys are queer fish. Brains might perhaps have suggested his washing 
his hands before luncheon; but—not my choice, Smithers. God forbid! And now, per- 
haps, you would like to go into the garden again. I cannot actually see from here, but I 
should not be surprised if Arthur is now skulking behind that hedge.” 

He was. I saw his head come out and take a rapid glance at the windows. 

“Join him, Mr. Smithers; we shall meet again, I hope, at the tea-table. The after- 
noon I spend in retirement.” 

Whether or not, Seaton and I had not been long engaged with the aid of two 
green switches in riding round and round a lumbering old gray horse we found in the 
meadow, before a rather bunched-up figure appeared, walking along the field-path on 
the other side of the water, with a magenta parasol studiously lowered in our direction 
throughout her slow progress, as if that were the magnetic needle and we the fixed 
Pole. Seaton at once lost all nerve in his riding. At the next lurch of the old mare’s 
heels he toppled over into the grass, and I slid off the sleek broad back to join him 
where he stood, rubbing his shoulder and sourly watching the rather pompous figure 
till it was out of sight. 

“Was that your aunt, Seaton?” I enquired; but not till then. 

He nodded. 

“Why didn’t she take any notice of us, then?” 
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“She never does.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, she knows all right, without; that’s the dam awful part of it.” Seaton was 
about the only fellow at Gummidge’s who ever had the ostentation to use bad language. 
He had suffered for it too. But it wasn’t, I think, bravado. I believe he really felt cer- 
tain things more intensely than most of the other fellows, and they were generally 
things that fortunate and average people do not feel at all—the peculiar quality, for 
instance, of the British schoolboy’s imagination. 

“T tell you, Withers,” he went on moodily, slinking across the meadow with his 
hands covered up in his pockets, “she sees everything. And what she doesn’t see she 
knows without.” 

“But how?” I said, not because I was much interested, but because the afternoon 
was so hot and tiresome and purposeless, and it seemed more of a bore to remain silent. 
Seaton turned gloomily and spoke in a very low voice. 

“Don’t appear to be talking of her, if you wouldn’t mind. It’s—because she’s in 
league with the devil.” He nodded his head and stooped to pick up a round flat pebble. 
“T tell you,” he said, still stooping, “you fellows don’t realise what it is. I know I’m a 
bit close and all that. But so would you be if you had that old hag listening to every 
thought you think.” 

I looked at him, then turned and surveyed one by one the windows of the house. 

“Where’s your pater?” I said awkwardly. 

“Dead, ages and ages ago, and my mother too. She’s not my aunt by rights.” 

“What is she, then?” 

“T mean she’s not my mother’s sister, because my grandmother married twice; and 
she’s one of the first lot. I don’t know what you call her, but anyhow she’s not my real 
aunt.” 

“She gives you plenty of pocket-money.” 

Seaton looked steadfastly at me out of his flat eyes. “She can’t give me what’s 
mine. When I come of age half of the whole lot will be mine; and what’s more”—he 
turned his back on the house—“T’l make her hand over every blessed shilling of it.” 

I put my hands in my pockets and stared at Seaton; “Is it much?” 

He nodded, 

“Who told you?” He got suddenly very angry; a darkish red came into his cheeks, 
his eyes glistened, but he made no answer, and we loitered listlessly about the garden 
until it was time for tea. ... 

Seaton’s aunt was wearing an extraordinary kind of lace jacket when we sidled 
sheepishly into the drawing-room together. She greeted me with a heavy and protract- 
ed smile, and bade me bring a chair close to the little table. 
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“T hope Arthur has made you feel at home,” she said as she handed me my cup in 
her crooked hand. “He don’t talk much to me; but then I’m an old woman. You must 
come again, Wither, and draw him out of his shell. You old snail!” She wagged her 
head at Seaton, who sat munching cake and watching her intently. 

“And we must correspond, perhaps.” She nearly shut her eyes at me. “You must 
write and tell me everything behind the creature’s back.” I confess I found her rather 
disquieting company. The evening drew on. Lamps were brought in by a man with a 
nondescript face and very quiet footsteps. Seaton was told to bring out the chess-men. 
And we played a game, she and I, with her big chin thrust over the board at every move 
as she gloated over the pieces and occasionally croaked “Check!”—after which she 
would sit back inscrutably staring at me. But the game was never finished. She simply 
hemmed me defencelessly in with a cloud of men that held me impotent, and yet one 
and all refused to administer to my poor flustered old king a merciful coup de grice. 

“There, she said, as the clock struck ten—“a drawn game, Withers. We are very 
evenly matched. A very creditable defence, Withers. You know your room. There’s 
supper on a tray in the dining room. Don’t let the creature over-eat himself. The gong 
will sound three-quarters of an hour defore a punctual breakfast.” She held out her 
cheek to Seaton, and he kissed it with obvious perfunctoriness. With me she shook 
hands. 

“An excellent game,” she said cordially, “but my memory is poor, and”—she 
swept the pieces helter-skelter into the box—“the result will never be known.” She 
raised her great head far back. “Eh?” 

It was a kind of challenge, and I could only murmur: “Oh, I was absolutely in a 
hole, you know!” when she burst out laughing and waved us both out of the room. 

Seaton and I stood and ate our supper, with one candlestick to light us, in a corner 
of the dining-room. “Well, and how would you like it?” he said very softly, after cau- 
tiously poking his head round the doorway. 

“Like what?” 

“Being spied on—every blessed thing you do and think?” 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” I said, “if she does.” 

“And yet you let her smash you up at chess!” 

“T didn’t let her!” I said, indignantly. 

“Well, you funked it, then.” 

“And I didn’t funk it either,” I said; “she’s so jolly clever with her knights.” 
Seaton stared fixedly at the candle. “You wait, that’s all,” he said slowly. And we went 
upstairs to bed. 
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I had not been long in bed, I think, when I was cautiously awakened by a touch on 
my shoulder. And there was Seaton’s face in the candlelight—and his eyes looking into 
mine. 

“What's up?” I said, rising quickly to my elbow. 

“Don’t scurry,” he whispered, “or she’ll hear. I’m sorry for waking you, but I 
didn’t think you’d be asleep so soon.” 

“Why, what’s the time, then?” Seaton wore, what was then rather unusual, a 
night-suit, and he hauled his big silver watch out of the pocket in his jacket. 

“It’s a quarter to twelve. I never get to sleep before twelve—not here.” 

“What do you do, then?” 

“Oh, I read and listen.” 

“Listen?” 

Seaton stared into his candle-flame as if he were listening even then. “You can’t 
guess what it is. All you read in ghost stories, that’s all rot. You can’t see much, With- 
ers, but you know all the same.” 

“Know what?” 

“Why, that they’re there.” 

“Who’s there?” I asked fretfully, glancing at the door. 

“Why, in the house. It swarms with ‘em. Just you stand still and listen outside my 
bedroom door in the middle of the night. I have, dozens of times; they’re all over the 
place.” 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said, “you asked me to come here, and I didn’t mind 
chucking up a leave just to oblige you and because I’d promised; but don’t get talking a 
lot of rot, that’s all, or you'll know the difference when we get back.” 

“Don’t fret,” he said coldly, turning away. “I shan’t be at school long. And what’s 
more, you’re here now, and there isn’t anybody else to talk to. I’ll chance the other.” 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said, “you may think you’re going to scare me with a lot 
of stuff about voices and all that. But I'll just thank you to clear out; and you may 
please yourself about pottering about all night.” 

He made no answer; he was standing by the dressing-table looking across his can- 
dle into the looking-glass; he turned and stared slowly round the walls. 

“Even this room’s nothing more than a coffin. I suppose she told you—‘It’s all 
exactly the same as when my brother William died’—trust her for that! And good luck 
to him, say I. Look at that.” He raised his candle close to the little water-colour I have 
mentioned. “There’s hundreds of eyes like that in this house; and even if God does see 
you, He takes precious good care you don’t see Him. And it’s just the same with them. I 
tell you what, Withers, I’m getting sick of all this. I shan’t stand it much longer.” 
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The house was silent within and without, and even in the yellowish radiance of the 
candle a faint silver showed through the open window on my blind, I slipped off the 
bedclothes, wide awake, and sat irresolute on the bedside. 

“I know you’re only guying me,” I said angrily, “but why is the house full of— 
what you say? Why do you hear—what you do hear? Tell me that, you silly fool!” 

Seaton sat down on a chair and rested his candlestick on his knee. He blinked at 
me calmly. “She brings them,” he said, with lifted eyebrows. 

“Who? Your aunt?” 

He nodded. 

“How?” 

“T told you,” he answered pettishly. “She’s in league. You don’t know. She as good 
as killed my mother; I know that. But it’s not only her by a long chalk. She just sucks 
you dry. I know. And that’s what shell do for me; because I’m like her—like my 
mother, I mean. She simply hates to see me alive. I wouldn’t be like that old she-wolf 
for a million pounds. And so”—he broke off, with a comprehensive wave of his candle- 
stick—“they’re always here. Ah, my boy, wait till she’s dead! She’ll hear something 
then, I can tell you. It’s all very well now, but wait till then! I wouldn’t be in her shoes 
when she has to clear out—for something. Don’t you go and believe I care for ghosts, 
or whatever you like to call them. We’re all in the same box. We’re all under her 
thumb.” 

He was looking almost nonchalantly at the ceiling at the moment, when I saw his 
face change, saw his eyes suddenly drop like shot birds and fix themselves on the cran- 
ny of the door he had just left ajar. Even from where I sat I could see his colour 
change; he went greenish. He crouched without stirring, simply fixed. And I, scarcely 
daring to breathe, sat with creeping skin, simply watching him. His hands relaxed, and 
he gave a kind of sigh. 

“Was that one?” I whispered, with a timid show of jauntiness. He looked round, 
opened his mouth, and nodded. “What?” I said. He jerked his thumb with meaningful 
eyes, and I knew that he meant that his aunt had been there listening at our door cran- 
ny. 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said once more, wriggling to my feet. “You may think I’m 
a jolly noodle; just as you please. But your aunt has been civil to me and all that, and I 
don’t believe a word you say about her, that’s all, and never did. Every fellow’s a bit off 
his pluck at night, and you may think it a fine sport to try your rubbish on me. I heard 
your aunt come upstairs before I fell asleep. And I'll bet you a level tanner she’s in bed 
now. What’s more, you can keep your blessed ghosts to yourself. It’s a guilty con- 
science, I should think.” 
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Seaton looked at me curiously, without answering for a moment. “I’m not a liar, 
Withers; but I’m not going to quarrel either. You’re the only chap I care a button for; 
or, at any rate, you’re the only chap that’s ever come here; and it’s something to tell a 
fellow what you feel. I don’t care a fig for fifty thousand ghosts, although I swear on 
my solemn oath that I know they’re here. But she”—he turned deliberately—“you 
laid a tanner she’s in bed, Withers; well, I know different. She’s never in bed much of 
the night, and I'll prove it, too, just to show you I’m not such a nolly as you think I 
am. Come on!” 

“Come on where?” 

“Why, to see.” 

I hesitated. He opened a large cupboard and took out a small dark dressing-gown 
and a kind of shawl-jacket. He threw the jacket on the bed and put on the gown. His 
dusky face was colourless, and I could see by the way he fumbled at the sleeves he was 
shivering. But it was no good showing the white feather now. So I threw the tasselled 
shawl over my shoulders and, leaving our candle brightly burning on the chair, we 
went out together and stood in the corridor. 

“Now then, listen!” Seaton whispered. 

We stood leaning over the staircase. It was like leaning over a well, so still and 
chill the air was all around us. But presently, as I suppose happens in most old houses, 
began to echo and answer in my ears a medley of infinite small stirrings and whisper- 
ings. Now out of the distance an old timber would relax its fibres, or a scurry die away 
behind the perishing wainscot. But amid and behind such sounds as these I seemed to 
begin to be conscious, as it were, of the lightest of footfalls, sounds as faint as the van- 
ishing remembrance of voices in a dream. Seaton was all in obscurity except his face; 
out of that his eyes gleamed darkly, watching me. 

“You'd hear, too, in time, my fine soldier,” he muttered. “Come on!” 

He descended the stairs, slipping his lean fingers lightly along the balusters. He 
turned to the right at the loop, and I followed him barefooted along a thickly-carpeted 
corridor. At the end stood a door ajar. And from here we very stealthily and in com- 
plete blackness ascended five narrow stairs. Seaton, with immense caution, slowly 
pushed open a door, and we stood together looking into a great pool of duskiness, out 
of which, lit by the feeble clearness of a night-light, rose a vast bed. A heap of clothes 
lay on the floor; beside them two slippers dozed, with noses each to each, two yards 
apart. Somewhere a little clock ticked huskily. There was a rather close smell of laven- 
der and eau de cologne, mingled with the fragrance of ancient sachets, soap, and drugs. 
Yet it was a scent even more peculiarly commingled than that. 

And the bed! I stared warily in; it was mounded gigantically, and it was empty. 
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Seaton turned a vague pale face, all shadows: “What did I say?” he muttered. 
“Who’s—who’s the fool now, I say? How are we going to get back without meeting 
her, I say? Answer me that! Oh, I wish to goodness you hadn’t come here, Withers.” 

He stood visibly shivering in his skimpy gown, and could hardly speak for his 
teeth chattering. And very distinctly, in the hush that followed his whisper, I heard 
approaching a faint unhurried voluminous rustle. Seaton clutched my arm, dragged me 
to the right across the room to a large cupboard, and drew the door close to on us. 
And, presently, as with bursting lungs I peeped out into the long, low, curtained bed- 
room, waddled in that wonderful great head and body. I can see her now, all patched 
and lined with shadow, her tied-up hair (she must have had enormous quantities of it 
for so old a woman), her heavy lids above those flat, slow, vigilant eyes. She just passed 
across my ken in the vague dusk; but the bed was out of sight. 

We waited on and on, listening to the clock’s muffled ticking. Not the ghost of a 
sound rose up from the great bed. Either she lay archly listening or slept a sleep seren- 
er than an infant’s. And when, it seemed, we had been hours in hiding and were 
cramped, chilled, and half suffocated, we crept out on all fours, with terror knocking 
at our ribs, and so down the five narrow stairs and back to the little candle-lit blue- 
and-gold bedroom. 

Once there, Seaton gave in. He sat livid on a chair with closed eyes. 

“Here,” I said, shaking his arm, “I’m going to bed; I’ve had enough of this fool- 
ery; I’m going to bed.” His lips quivered, but he made no answer. I poured out some 
water into my basin and, with that cold pictured azure eye fixed on us, bespattered 
Seaton’s sallow face and forehead and dabbled his hair. He presently sighed and 
opened fish-like eyes. 

“Come on!” I said. “Don’t get shamming, there’s a good chap. Get on my back, if 
you like, and I’ll carry you into your bedroom.” 

He waved me away and stood up. So, with my candle in one hand, I took him un- 
der the arm and walked him along according to his direction down the corridor. His 
was a much dingier room than mine, and littered with boxes, paper, cages, and clothes. 
I huddled him into bed and turned to go. And suddenly, I can hardly explain it now, a 
kind of cold and deadly terror swept over me. I almost ran out of the room, with eyes 
fixed rigidly in front of me, blew out my candle, and buried my head under the bed- 
clothes. 

When I awoke, roused not by a gong, but by a long-continued tapping at my door, 
sunlight was raying in on cornice and bedpost, and birds were singing in the garden. I 
got up, ashamed of the night’s folly, dressed quickly, and went downstairs. The break- 
fast room was sweet with flowers and fruit and honey. Seaton’s aunt was standing in the 
garden beside the open French window, feeding a great flutter of birds. I watched her 
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for a moment, unseen. Her face was set in a deep reverie beneath the shadow of a big 
loose sun-hat. It was deeply lined, crooked, and, in a way I can’t describe, fixedly va- 
cant and strange, I coughed, and she turned at once with a prodigious smile to enquire 
how I had slept. And in that mysterious way by which we learn each other’s secret 
thoughts without a sentence spoken I knew that she had followed every word and 
movement of the night before, and was triumphing over my affected innocence and 
ridiculing my friendly and too easy advances. 


e returned to school, Seaton and I, lavishly laden, and by rail all the way. I 

made no reference to the obscure talk we had had, and resolutely refused to 
meet his eyes or to take up the hints he let fall. I was relieved—and yet I was sorry—to 
be going back, and strode on as fast as I could from the station, with Seaton almost 
trotting at my heels. But he insisted on buying more fruit and sweets—my share of 
which I accepted with a very bad grace. It was uncomfortably like a bribe; and, after 
all, I had no quarrel with his rum old aunt, and hadn’t really believed half the stuff he 
had told me. 

I saw as little of him as I could after that. He never referred to our visit or resumed 
his confidences, though in class I would sometimes catch his eye fixed on mine, full of 
a mute understanding, which I easily affected not to understand. He left Gummidge’s, 
as I have said, rather abruptly, though I never heard of anything to his discredit. And I 
did not see him or have any news of him again till by chance we met one summer after- 
noon in the Strand. 

He was dressed rather oddly in a coat too large for him and a bright silky tie. But 
we instantly recognised one another under the awning of a cheap jeweller’s shop. He 
immediately attached himself to me and dragged me off, not too cheerfully, to lunch 
with him at an Italian restaurant near by. He chattered about our old school, which he 
remembered only with dislike and disgust; told me cold-bloodedly of the disastrous 
fate of one or two of the old fellows who had been among his chief tormentors; insisted 
on an expensive wine and the whole gamut of the foreign menu; and finally informed 
me, with a good deal of niggling, that he had come up to town to buy an engagement- 
ring. 

And of course: “How is your aunt?” I enquired at last. 

He seemed to have been awaiting the question. It fell like a stone into a deep pool, 
so many expressions flitted across his long un-English face. 

“She’s aged a good deal,” he said softly, and broke off. 

“She’s been very decent,” he continued presently after, and paused again. “In a 
way.” He eyed me fleetingly. “I dare say you heard that—she—that is, that we—had 
lost a good deal of money.” 
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“No,” I said. 

“Oh, yes!” said Seaton, and paused again. 

And somehow, poor fellow, I knew in the clink and clatter of glass and voices that 
he had lied to me; that he did not possess, and never had possessed, a penny beyond 
what his aunt had squandered on his too ample allowance of pocket-money. 

“And the ghosts?” I enquired quizzically. 

He grew instantly solemn, and, though it may have been my fancy, slightly yel- 
lowed. But “You are making game of me, Withers,” was all he said. 

He asked for my address, and I rather reluctantly gave him my card. 

“Look here, Withers,” he said, as we stood together in the sunlight on the kerb, 
saying good-bye, “here I am, and—and it’s all very well. I’m not perhaps as fanciful as 
I was. But you are practically the only friend I have on earth—except Alice. ... And 
there—to make a clean breast of it, I’m not sure that my aunt cares much about my 
getting married. She doesn’t say so, of course. You know her well enough for that.” He 
looked sidelong at the rattling gaudy traffic. 

“What I was going to say is this: Would you mind coming down? You needn’t stay 
the night unless you please, though, of course, you know you would be awfully wel- 
come. But I should like you to meet my—to meet Alice; and then, perhaps, you might 
tell me your honest opinion of—of the other too.” 

I vaguely demurred. He pressed me. And we parted with a half promise that I 
would come. He waved his ball-topped cane at me and ran off in his long jacket after a 
‘bus. 

A letter arrived soon after, in his small weak handwriting, giving me full particu- 
lars regarding route and trains. And without the least curiosity, even, perhaps with 
some little annoyance that chance should have thrown us together again, I accepted 
his invitation and arrived one hazy midday at his out-of-the-way station to find him 
sitting on a low seat under a clump of double hollyhocks, awaiting me. 

His face looked absent and singularly listless; but he seemed, none the less, 
pleased to see me. 

We walked up the village street, past the little dingy apothecary’s and the empty 
forge, and, as on my first visit, skirted the house together, and, instead of entering by 
the front door, made our way down the green path into the garden at the back. A pale 
haze of cloud muffled the sun; the garden lay in a grey shimmer—its old trees, its 
snap-dragoned faintly glittering walls. But now there was an air of slovenliness where 
before all had been neat and methodical. In a patch of shallowly-dug soil stood a 
worn-down spade leaning against a tree. There was an old broken wheelbarrow. The 
roses had run to leaf and briar; the fruit-trees were unpruned. The goddess of neglect 
brooded in secret. 
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“You ain’t much of a gardener, Seaton,” I said, with a sigh of ease. 

“T think, do you know, I like it best like this,” said Seaton. “We haven’t any man 
now, of course. Can’t afford it.” He stood staring at his little dark square of freshly- 
turned earth. “And it always seems to me,” he went on ruminatingly, “that, after all, 
we are nothing better than interlopers on the earth, disfiguring and staining wherever 
we go. I know its shocking blasphemy to say so, but then it’s different here, you see. We 
are further away.” 

“To tell you the truth, Seaton, I doz quite see,” I said; “but it isn’t a new philos- 
ophy, is it? Anyhow, it’s a precious beastly one.” 

“Tt’s only what I think,” he replied, with all his odd old stubborn meekness. 

We wandered on together, talking little, and still with that expression of uneasy 
vigilance on Seaton’s face. He pulled out his watch as we stood gazing idly over the 
green meadows and the dark motionless bulrushes. 

“T think, perhaps, it’s nearly time for lunch,” he said. “Would you like to come 
in?” 

We turned and walked slowly towards the house, across whose windows I confess 
my own eyes, too, went restlessly wandering in search of its rather disconcerting in- 
mate. There was a pathetic look of draggledness, of want of means and care, rust and 
overgrowth and faded paint. Seaton’s aunt, a little to my relief, did not share our meal. 
Seaton carved the cold meat, and dispatched a heaped-up plate by an elderly servant 
for his aunt’s private consumption. We talked little and in half-suppressed tones, and 
sipped a bottle of Madeira which Seaton had rather heedfully fetched out of the great 
mahogany sideboard. 

I played him a dull and effortless game of chess, yawning between the moves he 
himself made almost at haphazard, and with attention elsewhere engaged. About five 
o’clock came the sound of a distant ring, and Seaton jumped up, overturning the 
board, and so ending a game that else might have fatuously continued to this day. He 
effusively excused himself, and after some little while returned with a slim, dark, rather 
sallow girl of about nineteen, in a white gown and hat, to whom I was presented with 
some little nervousness as his “dear old friend and schoolfellow.” 

We talked on in the pale afternoon light, still, as it seemed to me, and even in spite 
of a real effort to be clear and gay, in a half-suppressed, lack-lustre fashion. We all 
seemed, if it were not my fancy, to be expectant, to be rather anxiously awaiting an 
arrival, the appearance of someone who all but filled our collective consciousness. 
Seaton talked least of all, and in a restless interjectory way, as he continually fidgeted 
from chair to chair. At last he proposed a stroll in the garden before the sun should 
have quite gone down. 
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Alice walked between us. Her hair and eyes were conspicuously dark against the 
whiteness of her gown. She carried herself not ungracefully, and yet without the least 
movement of her arms and body, and answered us both without turning her head. 
There was a curious provocative reserve in that impassive and rather long face, a half- 
unconscious strength of character. 

And yet somehow I knew—I believe we all knew—that this walk, this discussion 
of their future plans was a futility. I had nothing to base such a cynicism on, except 
only a vague sense of oppression, the foreboding remembrance of the inert invincible 
power in the background, to whom optimistic plans and love-making and youth are as 
chaff and thistledown. We came back, silent, in the last light. Seaton’s aunt was there 
—under an old brass lamp. Her hair was as barbarously massed and curled as ever. Her 
eyelids, I think, hung even a little heavier in age over then: slow-moving inscrutable 
pupils. We filed in softly out of the evening, and I made my bow. 

“In this short interval, Mr. Withers,” she remarked amiably, “you have put off 
youth, put on the man. Dear me, how sad it is to see the young days vanishing! Sit 
down. My nephew tells me you met by chance—or act of Providence, shall we call it? 
—and in my beloved Strand! You, I understand, are to be best man—yes, best man, or 
am I divulging secrets?” She surveyed Arthur and Alice with overwhelming gracious- 
ness. They sat apart on two low chairs and smiled in return. 

“And Arthur—how do you think Arthur is looking?” 

“T think he looks very much in need ofa change,” I said deliberately. 

“A change! Indeed?” She all but shut her eyes at me and with an exaggerated sen- 
timentality shook her head. “My dear Mr. Withers! Are we not a// in need of a change 
in this fleeting, fleeting world?” She mused over the remark like a connoisseur. “And 
you,” she continued, turning abruptly to Alice, “I hope you pointed out to Mr. With- 
ers all my pretty bits?” 

“We walked round the garden,” said Alice, looking out of the window. “It’s a very 
beautiful evening.” 

“Ts it?” said the old lady, starting up violently; “Then on this very beautiful 
evening we will go in to supper. Mr. Withers, your arm; Arthur, bring your bride.” 

I can scarcely describe with what curious ruminations I led the way into the faded, 
heavy-aired dining-room, with this indefinable old creature leaning weightily on my 
arm—the large flat bracelet on the yellow-laced wrist. She fumed a little, breathed 
rather heavily, as if with an effort of mind rather than of body; for she had grown much 
stouter and yet little more proportionate. And to talk into that great white face, so 
close to mine, was a queer experience in the dim light of the corridor, and even in the 
twinkling crystal of the candles. She was naive—appallingly naive; she was sudden and 
superficial; she was even arch; and all these in the brief, rather puffy passage from one 
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room to the other, with these two tongue-tied children bringing up the rear. The meal 
was tremendous. I have never seen such a monstrous salad. But the dishes were greasy 
and over-spiced, and were indifferently cooked. One thing only was quite un- 
changed—my hostess’s appetite was as Gargantuan as ever. The old solid candelabra 
that lighted us stood before her high-backed chair. Seaton sat a little removed, with his 
plate almost in darkness. 

And throughout this prodigious meal his aunt talked, mainly to me, mainly at 
Seaton, with an occasional satirical courtesy to Alice and muttered explosions of direc- 
tions to the servant. She had aged, and yet, if it be not nonsense to say so, seemed no 
older. I suppose to the Pyramids a decade is but as the rustling down of a handful of 
dust. And she reminded me of some such unshakable prehistoricism. She certainly was 
an amazing talker—racy, extravagant, with a delivery that was perfectly overwhelm- 
ing. As for Seaton—her flashes of silence were for him. On her enormous volubility 
would suddenly fall a hush: acid sarcasm would be left implied; and she would sit softly 
moving her great head, with eyes fixed full in a dreamy smile; but with her whole at- 
tention, one could see, slowly, joyously absorbing his mute discomfiture. 

She confided in us her views on a theme vaguely occupying at the moment, I sup- 
pose, ail our minds. “We have barbarous institutions, and so must put up, I suppose, 
with a never-ending procession of fools—of fools ad infinitum. Marriage, Mr. With- 
ers, was instituted in the privacy of a garden; sab rosa, as it were. Civilization flaunts it 
in the glare of day. The dull marry the poor; the rich the effete; and so our New 
Jerusalem is peopled with naturals, plain and coloured, at either end. I detest folly; I 
detest still more (if I must be frank, dear Arthur) mere cleverness. Mankind has simply 
become a tailless host of uninstinctive animals. We should never have taken to Evolu- 
tion, Mr. Withers. ‘Natural Selection!’—little gods and fishes!—the deaf for the 
dumb. We should have used our brains—intellectual pride, the ecclesiastics call it. And 
by brains I mean—what do I mean, Alice?—I mean, my dear child,” and she laid two 
gross fingers on Alice’s narrow sleeve, “I mean courage, Consider it, Arthur. I read 
that the scientific world is once more beginning to be afraid of spiritual agencies. Spiri- 
tual agencies that tap, and actually float, bless their hearts! I think just one more of 
those mulberries—thank you. 

“They talk about ‘blind Love,” she ran inconsequently on as she helped herself, 
with eyes roving on the dish, “but why blind? I think, do you know, from weeping over 
its rickets. After all, it is we plain women that triumph, Mr. Withers, beyond the 
mockery of time. Alice, now! Fleeting, fleeting is youth, my child. What’s that you 
were confiding to your plate, Arthur? Satirical boy. He laughs at his old aunt: nay, but 
thou didst laugh. He detests all sentiment. He whispers the most acid asides. Come, my 
love, we will leave these cynics; we will go and commiserate with each other on our 
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sex. The choice of two evils, Mr. Smithers!” I opened the door, and she swept out as if 


borne on a torrent of unintelligible indignation; and Arthur and I were left in the clear 
four- flamed light alone. 

For a while we sat in silence. He shook his head at my cigarette-case, and I lit a 
cigarette. Presently he fidgeted in his chair and poked his head forward into the light. 
He paused to rise and shut again the shut door. 

“How long will you be?” he said, standing by the table. 

I laughed. 

“Oh, it’s not that!” he said, in some confusion. “Of course, I like to be with her. 
But it’s not that. The truth is, Withers, I don’t care about leaving her too long with my 
aunt.” 

I hesitated. He looked at me questioningly. 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said, “you know well enough that I don’t want to interfere 
in your affairs, or to offer advice where it is not wanted. But don’t you think perhaps 
you may not treat your aunt quite in the right way? As one gets old, you know, a little 
give and take. I have an old godmother, or something. She talks, too. ... A little al- 
lowance: it does no harm. But hang it all, I’m no talker.” 

He sat down with his hands in his pockets and still with his eyes fixed almost in- 
credulously on mine. “How?” he said. 

“Well, my dear fellow, if I’m any judge—mind, I don’t say that I am—but I can’t 
help thinking she thinks you don’t care for her; and perhaps takes your silence for— 
for bad temper. She has been very decent to you, hasn’t she?” 

Decent’? My God!” said Seaton. 

I smoked on in silence; but he continued to look at me with that peculiar concen- 
tration I remembered of old. 

“T don’t think, perhaps, Withers,” he began presently, “I don’t think you quite 
understand. Perhaps you are not quite our kind. You always did, just like the other fel- 
lows, guy me at school. You laughed at me that night you came to stay here—about the 
voices and all that. But I don’t mind being laughed at—because I know.” 

“Know what?” It was the same old system of dull question and evasive answer. 

“T mean I know that what we see and hear is only the smallest fraction of what is. I 
know she lives quite out of this. She za/és to you; but it’s all make-believe. It’s all a 
‘parlour game.’ She’s not really with you; only pitting her outside wits against yours 
and enjoying the fooling. She’s living on inside, on what you’re rotten without. That’s 
what it is—a cannibal feast. She’s a spider. It doesn’t much matter what you call it. It 
means the same kind of thing. I tell you, Withers, she hates me; and you can scarcely 
dream what that hatred means. I used to think I had an inkling of the reason. It’s 
oceans deeper than that. It just lies behind: herself against myself. Why, after all, how 
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much do we really understand of anything? We don’t even know our own histories, and 
not a tenth, not a tenth of the reasons. What has life been to me?—nothing but a trap. 
And when one is set free, it only begins again. I thought you might understand; but you 
are on a different level: that’s all.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” I said contemptuously, in spite of myself. 

“I mean what I say,” he said gutturally. “All this outside’s only make-believe— 
but there! what’s the good of talking? So far as this is concerned I’m as good as done. 
You wait.” 

Seaton blew out three of the candles and, leaving the vacant room in semi-dark- 
ness, we groped our way along the corridor to the drawing-room. There a full moon 
stood shining in at the long garden windows. Alice sat stooping at the door, with her 
hands clasped, looking out, alone. 

“Where is she?” Seaton asked in a low tone. 

Alice looked up; their eyes met in a kind of instantaneous understanding, and the 
door immediately afterwards opened behind us. 

“Such a moon!” said a voice that, once heard, remained unforgettably on the ear. 
“A night for lovers, Mr. Withers, if ever there was one. Get a shawl, my dear Arthur, 
and take Alice for a little promenade. I dare say we old cronies will manage to keep 
awake. Hasten, hasten, Romeo! My poor, poor Alice, how laggard a lover!” 

Seaton returned with a shawl. They drifted out into the moonlight. My compan- 
ion gazed after them till they were out of hearing, turned to me gravely, and suddenly 
twisted her white face into such a convulsion of contemptuous amusement that I could 
only stare blankly in reply. 

“Dear innocent children!” she said, with inimitable unctuousness. “Well, well, 
Mr. Withers, we poor seasoned old creatures must move with the times. Do you sing?” 

I scouted the idea. 

“Then you must listen to my playing. Chess”—she clasped her forehead with 
both cramped hands—“chess is now completely beyond my poor wits.” 

She sat down at the piano and ran her fingers in a flourish over the keys. “What 
shall it be? How shall we capture them, those passionate hearts? That first fine careless 
rapture? Poetry itself.” She gazed softly into the garden a moment, and presently, with 
a shake of her body, began to play the opening bars of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata. The piano was old and woolly. She played without music. The lamplight was 
rather dim. The moonbeams from the window lay across the keys. Her head was in 
shadow. And whether it was simply due to her personality or to some really occult skill 
in her playing I cannot say: I only know that she gravely and deliberately set herself to 
satirise the beautiful music. It brooded on the air, disillusioned, charged with mockery 
and bitterness. I stood at the window; far down the path I could see the white figure 
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glimmering in that pool of colourless light. A few faint stars shone, and still that amaz- 
ing woman behind me dragged out of the unwilling keys her wonderful grotesquerie of 
youth and love and beauty. It came to an end. I knew the player was watching me. 
“Please, please, go on!” I murmured, without turning. “Please go on playing, Miss 
Seaton.” 

No answer was returned to my rather fluttering sarcasm, but I knew in some in- 
definite way that I was being acutely scrutinised, when suddenly there followed a pro- 
cession of quiet, plaintive chords which broke at last softly into the hymn, 4 Few More 
Years Shall Roll. 

I confess it held me spellbound. There is a wistful, strained, plangent pathos in 
the tune; but beneath those masterly old hands it cried softly and bitterly the solitude 
and desperate estrangement of the world. Arthur and his lady-love vanished from my 
thoughts. No one could put into a rather hackneyed old hymn-tune such an appeal 
who had never known the meaning of the words. Their meaning, anyhow, isn’t com- 
monplace. 

I turned very cautiously and glanced at the musician. She was leaning forward a 
little over the keys, so that at the approach of my cautious glance she had but to turn 
her face into the thin flood of moonlight for every feature to become distinctly visible. 
And so, with the tune abruptly terminated, we steadfastly regarded one another, and 
she broke into a chuckle of laughter. 

“Not quite so seasoned as I supposed, Mr. Withers. I see you are a real lover of 
music. To me it is too painful. It evokes too much thought. ...” 

I could scarcely see her little glittering eyes under their penthouse lids. 

“And now,” she broke off crisply, “tell me, as a man of the world, what do you 
think of my new niece?” 

I was not a man of the world, nor was I much flattered in my stiff and dullish way 
of looking at things by being called one; and I could answer her without the least hesi- 
tation. 


“T don’t think, Miss Seaton, I’m much of a judge of character. She’s very charm- 


ing. 

“A brunette?” 

“T think I prefer dark women.” 

“And why? Consider, Mr. Withers; dark hair, dark eyes, dark cloud, dark night, 
dark vision, dark death, dark grave, dark dark!” 

Perhaps the climax would have rather thrilled Seaton, but I was too thick- 
skinned. “I don’t know much about all that,” I answered rather pompously. “Broad 
daylight’s difficult enough for most of us.” 

“Ah,” she said, with a sly inward burst of satirical laughter. 
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“And I suppose,” I went on, perhaps a little nettled, “it isn’t the actual darkness 
one admires, it’s the contrast of the skin, and the colour of the eyes, and—and their 
shining. Just as,” I went blundering on, too late to turn back, “just as you only see the 
stars in the dark. It would be a long day without any evening. As for death and the 
grave, I don’t suppose we shall much notice that.” Arthur and his sweetheart were 
slowly returning along the dewy path. “T believe in making the best of things.” 

“How very interesting!” came the smooth answer. “I see you are a philosopher, 
Mr. Withers. H’m! ‘As for death and the grave, I don’t suppose we shall much notice 
that.’ Very interesting. .. And I’m sure,” she added in a particularly suave voice, “I 
profoundly hope so.” She rose slowly from her stool. “You will take pity on me again, I 
hope. You and I would get on famously—kindred spirits—elective affinities. And, of 
course, now that my nephew’s going to leave me, now that his affections are centred on 
another, I shall be a very lonely old woman. ... Shall I not, Arthur?” 

Seaton blinked stupidly. “I didn’t hear what you said. Aunt.” 

“T was telling our old friend, Arthur, that when you are gone I shall be a very 
lonely old woman.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so;” he said in a strange voice. 

“He means, Mr. Withers, he means, my dear child,” she said, sweeping her eyes 
over Alice, “he means that I shall have memory for company—heavenly memory— 
the ghosts of other days. Sentimental boy! And did you enjoy our music, Alice? Did I 
really stir that youthful heart? ... O, O, O,” continued the horrible old creature, “you 
billers and cooers, I have been listening to such flatteries, such confessions! Beware, 
beware, Arthur, there’s many a slip.” She rolled her little eyes at me, she shrugged her 
shoulders at Alice, and gazed an instant stonily into her nephew’s face. 

I held out my hand. “Good night, good night!” she cried. “He that fights and runs 
away. Ah, good night, Mr. Withers; come again soon!” She thrust out her cheek at 
Alice, and we all three filed slowly out of the room. 

Black shadow darkened the porch and half the spreading sycamore. We walked 
without speaking up the dusty village street. Here and there a crimson window glowed. 
At the fork of the high-road I said good-bye. But I had taken hardly more than a 
dozen paces when a sudden impulse seized me. 

“Seaton!” I called. 

He turned in the moonlight. 

“You have my address; if by any chance, you know, you should care to spend a 
week or two in town between this and the—the Day, we should be delighted to see 
you.” 

“Thank you, Withers, thank you,” he said in a low voice. 
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“T dare say”—I waved my stick gallantly to Alice—“I dare say you will be doing 
some shopping; we could all meet,” I added, laughing. 

“Thank you, thank you, Withers—immensely,” he repeated. 

And so we parted. 


ut they were out of the jog-trot of my prosaic life. And being of a stolid and incu- 
B rious nature, I left Seaton and his marriage, and even his aunt, to themselves in my 
memory, and scarcely gave a thought to them until one day I was walking up the 
Strand again, and passed the flashing gloaming of the covered-in jeweller’s shop where 
I had accidentally encountered my old schoolfellow in the summer. It was one of those 
still close autumnal days after a rainy night. I cannot say why, but a vivid recollection 
returned to my mind of our meeting and of how suppressed Seaton had seemed, and of 
how vainly he had endeavoured to appear assured and eager. He must be married by 
now, and had doubtless returned from his honeymoon. And I had clean forgotten my 
manners, had sent not a word of congratulation, nor—as I might very well have done, 
and as I knew he would have been immensely pleased at my doing—the ghost of a 
wedding -present. 

On the other hand, I pleaded with myself, I had had no invitation. I paused at the 
corner of Trafalgar Square, and at the bidding of one of those caprices that seize occa- 
sionally on even an unimaginative mind, I suddenly ran after a green ‘bus that was 
passing, and found myself bound on a visit I had not in the least foreseen. 

The colours of autumn were over the village when I arrived. A beautiful late af- 
ternoon sunlight bathed thatch and meadow. But it was close and hot. A child, two 
dogs, a very old woman with a heavy basket I encountered. One or two incurious 
tradesmen looked idly up as I passed by. It was all so rural and so still, my whimiscal 
impulse had so much flagged, that for a while I hesitated to venture under the shadow 
of the sycamore-tree to enquire after the happy pair. I deliberately passed by the faint- 
blue gates and continued my walk under the high green and tufted wall. Hollyhocks 
had attained their topmost bud and seeded in the little cottage gardens beyond; the 
Michaelmas daisies were in flower; a sweet warm aromatic smell of fading leaves was in 
the air. Beyond the cottages lay a field where cattle were grazing, and beyond that I 
came to a little churchyard. Then the road wound on, pathless and houseless, among 
gorse and bracken. I turned impatiently and walked quickly back to the house and rang 
the bell. 

The rather colourless elderly woman who answered my enquiry informed me that 
Miss Seaton was at home, as if only taciturnity forbade her adding, “But she doesn’t 
want to see you.” 

“Might I, do you think, have Mr. Arthur’s address?” I said. 
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She looked at me with quiet astonishment, as if waiting for an explanation. Not 
the faintest of smiles came into her thin face. 

“T will tell Miss Seaton,” she said after a pause. “Please walk in.” 

She showed me into the dingy undusted drawing-room, filled with evening sun- 
shine and with the green-dyed light that penetrated the leaves overhanging the long 
French windows. I sat down and waited on and on, occasionally aware of a creaking 
footfall overhead. At last the door opened a little, and the great face I had once known 
peered round at me. For it was enormously changed; mainly, I think, because the old 
eyes had rather suddenly failed, and so a kind of stillness and darkness lay over its calm 
and wrinkled pallor. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

I explained myself and told her the occasion of my visit. 

She came in and shut the door carefully after her and, though the fumbling was 
scarcely perceptible, groped her way to a chair. She had on an old dressing-gown, like 
a cassock, of a patterned cinnamon colour. 

“What is it you want?” she said, seating herself and lifting her blank face to mine. 

“Might I just have Arthur’s address?” I said deferentially. “I am so sorry to have 
disturbed you.” 

“H’m. You have come to see my nephew?” 

“Not necessarily to see him, only to hear how he is, and, of course, Mrs. Seaton, 
too. I am afraid my silence must have appeared. ...” 

“He hasn’t noticed your silence,” croaked the old voice out of the great mask; 
“besides, there isn’t any Mrs. Seaton.” 

“Ah, then,” I answered, after a momentary pause, “I have not seemed so black as I 
painted myself! And how is Miss Outram?” 

“She’s gone into Yorkshire,” answered Seaton’s aunt. 

“And Arthur too?” 

She did not reply, but simply sat blinking at me with lifted chin, as if listening, but 
certainly not for what I might have to say. I began to feel rather at a loss. 

“You were no close friend of my nephew’s, Mr. Smithers?” she said presently. 

“No,” I answered, welcoming the cue, “and yet, do you know, Miss Seaton, he is 
one of the very few of my old schoolfellows I have come across in the last few years, 
and I suppose as one gets older one begins to value old associations. ...” My voice 
seemed to trail off into a vacuum. “I thought Miss Outram,” I hastily began again, “a 
particularly charming girl. I hope they are both quite well.” 

Still the old face solemnly blinked at me in silence. 

“You must find it very lonely, Miss Seaton, with Arthur away?” 
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“T was never lonely in my life,” she said sourly. “I don’t look to flesh and blood 
for my company. When you’ve got to be my age, Mr. Smithers (which God forbid), 
you'll find life a very different affair from what you seem to think it is now. You won’t 
seek company then, I’ll be bound. It’s thrust on you.” Her face edged round into the 
clear green light, and her eyes groped, as it were, over my vacant, disconcerted face. “I 
dare say, now,” she said, composing her mouth, “I dare say my nephew told you a good 
many taradiddles in his time. Oh, yes, a good many, eh? He was always a liar. What, 
now, did he say of me? Tell me, now.” She leant forward as far as she could, trembling, 
with an ingratiating smile. 

“T think he is rather superstitious,” I said coldly, “but, honestly, I have a very 
poor memory, Miss Seaton.” 

“Why?” she said. “7haven’t.” 

“The engagement hasn’t been broken off, I hope.” 

“Well, between you and me,” she said, shrinking up and with an immensely confi- 
dential grimace, “it has.” 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry to hear it. And where is Arthur?” 

“Eh?” 

“Where is Arthur?” 

We faced each other mutely among the dead old bygone furniture. Past all my 
scrutiny was that large, flat, grey, cryptic countenance. And then, suddenly, our eyes 
for the first time really met. In some indescribable way out of that thick-lidded obscu- 
rity a far small something stooped and looked out at me for a mere instant of time that 
seemed of almost intolerable protraction. Involuntarily I blinked and shook my head. 
She muttered something with great rapidity, but quite inarticulately; rose and hobbled 
to the door. I thought I heard, mingled in broken mutterings, something about tea. 

“Please, please, don’t trouble,” I began, but could say no more, for the door was 
already shut between us. I stood and looked out on the long-neglected garden. I could 
Just see the bright greenness of Seaton’s old tadpole pond. I wandered about the room. 
Dusk began to gather, the last birds in that dense shadowiness of trees had ceased to 
sing. And not a sound was to be heard in the house. I waited on and on, vainly speculat- 
ing. I even attempted to ring the bell; but the wire was broken, and only jangled loose- 
ly at my efforts. 

I hesitated, unwilling to call or to venture out, and yet more unwilling to linger 
on, waiting for a tea that promised to be an exceedingly comfortless supper. And as 
darkness drew down, a feeling of the utmost unease and disquietude came over me. All 
my talks with Seaton returned on me with a suddenly enriched meaning. I recalled 
again his face as we had stood hanging over the staircase, listening in the small hours to 
the inexplicable stirrings of the night. There were no candles in the room; every 
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minute the autumnal darkness deepened. I cautiously opened the door and listened, 
and with some little dismay withdrew, for I was uncertain of my way out. I even tried 
the garden, but was confronted under a veritable thicket of foliage by a padlocked gate. 
It would be a little too ignominious to be caught scaling a friend’s garden fence! 

Cautiously returning into the still and musty drawing-room, I took out my watch, 
and gave the incredible old woman ten minutes in which to reappear. And when that 
tedious ten minutes had ticked by I could scarcely distinguish its hands. I determined 
to wait no longer, drew open the door, and, trusting to my sense of direction, groped 
my way through the corridor that I vaguely remembered led to the front of the house. 

I mounted three or four stairs and, lifting a heavy curtain, found myself facing the 
starry fanlight of the porch. From here I glanced into the gloom of the dining-room. 
My fingers were on the latch of the outer door when I heard a faint stirring in the 
darkness above the hall. I looked up and became conscious of, rather than saw, the 
huddled old figure looking down on me. 

There was an immense hushed pause. Then, “Arthur, Arthur,” whispered an in- 
expressibly peevish aspring voice, “is that you? Is that you, Arthur?” 

I can scarcely say why, but the question horribly startled me. No conceivable an- 
swer occurred to me. With head craned back, hand clenched on my umbrella, I con- 
tinued to stare up into the gloom, in this fatuous confrontation. 

“Oh, oh;” the voice croaked. “It is you, is it? That disgusting man! ... Go away out. 
Go away out.” 

Hesitating no longer. I caught open the door and, slamming it behind me, ran out 
into the garden, under the gigantic old sycamore, and so out at the open gate. 

I found myself half up the village street before I stopped running. The local 
butcher was sitting in his shop reading a piece of newspaper by the light of a small oil- 
lamp. I crossed the road and enquired the way to the station. And after he had with 
minute and needless care directed me, I asked casually if Mr. Arthur Seaton still lived 
with his aunt at the big house just beyond the village. He poked his head in at the little 
parlour door. 

“Here’s a gentleman enquiring after young Mr. Seaton, Millie,” he said. “He’s 
dead, ain’t he?” 

“Why, yes, bless you,” replied a cheerful voice from within. “Dead and buried 
these three months or more—young Mr. Seaton. And just before he was to be married, 
don’t you remember, Bob?” 

I saw a fair young woman’s face peer over the muslin of the little door at me. 

“Thank you,” I replied, “then I go straight on?” 

“That’s it, sir; past the pond, bear up the hill a bit to the left, and then there’s the 
station lights before your eyes.” 
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We looked intelligently into each other’s faces in the beam of the smoky lamp. But 
not one of the many questions in my mind could I put into words. 

And again I paused irresolutely a few paces further on. It was not, I fancy, merely 
a foolish apprehension of what the raw-boned butcher might “think” that prevented 
my going back to see if I could find Seaton’s grave in the benighted churchyard. There 
was precious little use in pottering about in the muddy-dark merely to discover where 
he was buried. And yet I felt a little uneasy. My rather horrible thought was that, so far 
as I was concerned—one of his extremely few friends—he had never been much better 
than “buried” in my mind. 
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t is very seldom that mere ordinary people like John and myself secure ancestral 
halls for the summer. 

A colonial mansion, a hereditary estate, I would say a haunted house, and reach 
the height of romantic felicity,—but that would be asking too much of fate! 

Still I will proudly declare that there is something queer about it. 

Else, why should it be let so cheaply? And why have stood so long untenanted? 

John laughs at me, of course, but one expects that in marriage. 

John is practical in the extreme. He has no patience with faith, an intense horror 
of superstition, and he scoffs openly at any talk of things not to be felt and seen and put 
down in figures. 

John is a physician, and perhaps—(I would not say it to a living soul, of course, but 
this is dead paper and a great relief to my mind)—perhaps that is one reason I do not 
get well faster. 

You see, he does not believe I am sick! 

And what can one do? 

If a physician of high standing, and one’s own husband, assures friends and rela- 
tives that there is really nothing the matter with one but temporary nervous depres- 
sion,—a slight hysterical tendency,—what is one to do? 

My brother is also a physician, and also of high standing, and he says the same 
thing. 
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So I take phosphates or phosphites,—whichever it is,—and tonics, and journeys, 
and air, and exercise, and am absolutely forbidden to “work” until I am well again. 

Personally I disagree with their ideas. 

Personally I believe that congenial work, with excitement and change, would do 
me good. 

But what is one to do? 

I did write for a while in spite of them; but it does exhaust me a good deal—having 
to be so sly about it, or else meet with heavy opposition. 

I sometimes fancy that in my condition if I had less opposition and more society 
and stimulus—but John says the very worst thing I can do is to think about my condi- 
tion, and I confess it always makes me feel bad. 

So I will let it alone and talk about the house. 

The most beautiful place! It is quite alone, standing well back from the road, quite 
three miles from the village. It makes me think of English places that you read about, 
for there are hedges and walls and gates that lock, and lots of separate little houses for 
the gardeners and people. 

There is a delicious garden! I never saw such a garden—large and shady, full of 
box-bordered paths, and lined with long grape-covered arbors with seats under them. 

There were greenhouses, too, but they are all broken now. 

There was some legal trouble, I believe, something about the heirs and co-heirs; 
anyhow, the place has been empty for years. 

That spoils my ghostliness, I am afraid; but I don’t care—there is something 
strange about the house—I can feel it. 

I even said so to John one moonlight evening, but he said what I felt was a draught, 
and shut the window. 

I get unreasonably angry with John sometimes. I’m sure I never used to be so sen- 
sitive. I think it is due to this nervous condition. 

But John says if I feel so I shall neglect proper self-control; so I take pains to con- 
trol myself;—before him, at least, —and that makes me very tired. 

I don’t like our room a bit. I wanted one downstairs that opened on the piazza and 
had roses all over the window, and such pretty, old-fashioned chintz hangings! but 
John would not hear of it. 

He said there was only one window and not room for two beds, and no near room 
for him ifhe took another. 

He is very careful and loving, and hardly lets me stir without special direction. 

I have a schedule prescription for each hour in the day; he takes all care from me, 
and so I feel basely ungrateful not to value it more. 
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He said we came here solely on my account, that I was to have perfect rest and all 
the air I could get. “Your exercise depends on your strength, my dear,” said he, “and 
your food somewhat on your appetite; but air you can absorb all the time.” So we took 
the nursery, at the top of the house. 

It is a big, airy room, the whole floor nearly, with windows that look all ways, and 
air and sunshine galore. It was nursery first and then playground and gymnasium, I 
should judge; for the windows are barred for little children, and there are rings and 
things in the walls. 

The paint and paper look as if a boys’ school had used it. It is stripped off—the 
paper—in great patches all around the head of my bed, about as far as I can reach, and 
in a great place on the other side of the room low down. I never saw a worse paper in 
my life. 

One of those sprawling Hamboyant patterns committing every artistic sin. 

It is dull enough to confuse the eye in following, pronounced enough to constant- 
ly irritate, and provoke study, and when you follow the lame, uncertain curves for a 
little distance they suddenly commit suicide—plunge off at outrageous angles, destroy 
themselves in unheard-of contradictions. 

The color is repellant, almost revolting; a smouldering, unclean yellow, strangely 
faded by the slow-turning sunlight. 

It is a dull yet lurid orange in some places, a sickly sulphur tint in others. 

No wonder the children hated it! I should hate it myself if I had to live in this 
room long. 

There comes John, and I must put this away,—he hates to have me write a word. 


e have been here two weeks, and I haven’ felt like writing before, since that first 
day. 
I am sitting by the window now, up in this atrocious nursery, and there is nothing 
to hinder my writing as much as I please, save lack of strength. 
John is away all day, and even some nights when his cases are serious. 
I am glad my case is not serious! 
But these nervous troubles are dreadfully depressing. 
John does not know how much I really suffer. He knows there is no reason to suf- 
fer, and that satisfies him. 
Of course it is only nervousness. It does weigh on me so not to do my duty in any 
way! 
I meant to be such a help to John, such a real rest and comfort, and here I am a 
comparative burden already! 
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Nobody would believe what an effort it is to do what little I am able—to dress and 
entertain, and order things. 

It is fortunate Mary is so good with the baby. Such a dear baby! 

And yet I cannot be with him, it makes me so nervous. 

I suppose John never was nervous in his life. He laughs at me so about this wall 
paper! 

At first he meant to repaper the room, but afterwards he said that I was letting it 
get the better of me, and that nothing was worse for a nervous patient than to give way 
to such fancies. 

He said that after the wall paper was changed it would be the heavy bedstead, and 
then the barred windows, and then that gate at the head of the stairs, and so on. 

“You know the place is doing you good,” he said, “and really, dear, I don’t care to 
renovate the house just for a three months’ rental.” 

“Then do let us go downstairs,” I said, “there are such pretty rooms there.” 

Then he took me in his arms and called me a blessed little goose, and said he 
would go down cellar if I wished, and have it whitewashed into the bargain. 

But he is right enough about the beds and windows and things. 

It is as airy and comfortable a room as any one need wish, and, of course, I would 
not be so silly as to make him uncomfortable just for a whim. 

I’m really getting quite fond of the big room, all but that horrid paper. 

Out of one window I can see the garden, those mysterious deep-shaded arbors, the 
riotous old-fashioned flowers, and bushes and gnarly trees. 

Out of another I get a lovely view of the bay and a little private wharf belonging to 
the estate. There is a beautiful shaded lane that runs down there from the house. I al- 
ways fancy I see people walking in these numerous paths and arbors, but John has cau- 
tioned me not to give way to fancy in the least. He says that with my imaginative power 
and habit of story-making a nervous weakness like mine is sure to lead to all manner of 
excited fancies, and that I ought to use my will and good sense to check the tendency. 
So I try. 

I think sometimes that if I were only well enough to write a little it would relieve 
the press of ideas and rest me. 

But I find I get pretty tired when I try. 

It is so discouraging not to have any advice and companionship about my work. 
When I get really well John says we will ask Cousin Henry and Julia down for a long 
visit; but he says he would as soon put fire-works in my pillow-case as to let me have 
those stimulating people about now. 

I wish I could get well faster. 
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But I must not think about that. This paper looks to me as if it Anew what a vicious 
influence it had! 

There is a recurrent spot where the pattern lolls like a broken neck and two bul- 
bous eyes stare at you upside-down. 

I got positively angry with the impertinence of it and the everlastingness. Up and 
down and sideways they crawl, and those absurd, unblinking eyes are everywhere. 
There is one place where two breadths didn’t match, and the eyes go all up and down 
the line, one a little higher than the other. 

I never saw so much expression in an inanimate thing before, and we all know how 
much expression they have! I used to lie awake as a child and get more entertainment 
and terror out of blank walls and plain furniture than most children could find in a 
toy-store. 

I remember what a kindly wink the knobs of our big old bureau used to have, and 
there was one chair that always seemed like a strong friend. 

I used to feel that if any of the other things looked too fierce I could always hop 
into that chair and be safe. 

The furniture in this room is no worse than inharmonious, however, for we had to 
bring it all from downstairs. I suppose when this was used as a playroom they had to 
take the nursery things out, and no wonder! I never saw such ravages as the children 
have made here. 

The wall paper, as I said before, is torn off in spots, and it sticketh closer than a 
brother—they must have had perseverance as well as hatred. 

Then the floor is scratched and gouged and splintered, the plaster itself is dug out 
here and there, and this great heavy bed, which is all we found in the room, looks as if 
it had been through the wars. 

But I don’t mind it a bit—only the paper. 

There comes John’s sister. Such a dear girl as she is, and so careful of me! I must 
not let her find me writing. 

She is a perfect, an enthusiastic housekeeper, and hopes for no better profession. I 
verily believe she thinks it is the writing which made me sick! 

But I can write when she is out, and see her a long way off from these windows. 

There is one that commands the road, a lovely, shaded, winding road, and one 
that just looks off over the country. A lovely country, too, full of great elms and velvet 
meadows. 

This wall paper has a kind of sub-pattern in a different shade, a particularly irri- 
tating one, for you can only see it in certain lights, and not clearly then. 
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But in the places where it isn’t faded, and where the sun is just so, I can see a 
strange, provoking, formless sort of figure, that seems to sulk about behind that silly 
and conspicuous front design. 

There’s sister on the stairs! 


ell, the Fourth of July is over! The people are all gone and I am tired out. John 
W thought it might do me good to see a little company, so we just had mother and 
Nellie and the children down for a week. 

Of course I didn’t do a thing. Jennie sees to everything now. 

But it tired me all the same. 

John says if I don’t pick up faster he shall send me to Weir Mitchell in the fall. 

But I don’t want to go there at all. I had a friend who was in his hands once, and 
she says he is just like John and my brother, only more so! 

Besides, it is such an undertaking to go so far. 

I don’t feel as if it was worth while to turn my hand over for anything, and I’m 
getting dreadfully fretful and querulous. 

I cry at nothing, and cry most of the time. 

Of course I don’t when John is here, or anybody else, but when I am alone. 

And I am alone a good deal just now. John is kept in town very often by serious 
cases, and Jennie is good and lets me alone when I want her to. 

So I walk a little in the garden or down that lovely lane, sit on the porch under the 
roses, and lie down up here a good deal. 

I’m getting really fond of the room in spite of the wall paper. Perhaps because of 
the wall paper. 

It dwells in my mind so! 

I lie here on this great immovable bed—it is nailed down, I believe—and follow 
that pattern about by the hour. It is as good as gymnastics, I assure you. I start, we'll 
say, at the bottom, down in the corner over there where it has not been touched, and I 
determine for the thousandth time that I wz// follow that pointless pattern to some sort 
of a conclusion. 

I know a little of the principles of design, and I know this thing was not arranged 
on any laws of radiation, or alternation, or repetition, or symmetry, or anything else 
that I ever heard of. 

It is repeated, of course, by the breadths, but not otherwise. 

Looked at in one way, each breadth stands alone, the bloated curves and flourish- 
es—a kind of “debased Romanesque” with delirium tremens—go waddling up and 
down in isolated columns of fatuity. 
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But, on the other hand, they connect diagonally, and the sprawling outlines run 
off in great slanting waves of optic horror, like a lot of wallowing seaweeds in full 
chase. 

The whole thing goes horizontally, too, at least it seems so, and I exhaust myself 
in trying to distinguish the order of its going in that direction. 

They have used a horizontal breadth for a frieze, and that adds wonderfully to the 
confusion. 

There is one end of the room where it is almost intact, and there, when the cross- 
lights fade and the low sun shines directly upon it, I can almost fancy radiation, after 
all,—the interminable grotesques seem to form around a common centre and rush off 
in headlong plunges of equal distraction. 

It makes me tired to follow it. I will take a nap, I guess. 


don’t know why I should write this. 

I don’t want to. 

I don’t feel able. 

And I know John would think it absurd. But I sust say what I feel and think in 
some way—it is such a relief! 

But the effort is getting to be greater than the relief. 

Half the time now I am awfully lazy, and lie down ever so much. 

John says I mustn’t lose my strength, and has me take cod-liver oil and lots of 
tonics and things, to say nothing of ale and wine and rare meat. 

Dear John! He loves me very dearly, and hates to have me sick. I tried to have a 
real earnest reasonable talk with him the other day, and tell him how I wished he 
would let me go and make a visit to Cousin Henry and Julia. 

But he said I wasn’t able to go, nor able to stand it after I got there; and I did not 
make out a very good case for myself, for I was crying before I had finished. 

It is getting to be a great effort for me to think straight. Just this nervous weak- 
ness, I suppose. 

And dear John gathered me up in his arms, and just carried me upstairs and laid 
me on the bed, and sat by me and read to me till he tired my head. 

He said I was his darling and his comfort and all he had, and that I must take care 
of myself for his sake, and keep well. 

He says no one but myself can help me out of it, that I must use my will and self- 
control and not let my silly fancies run away with me. 

There’s one comfort, the baby is well and happy, and does not have to occupy this 
nursery with the horrid wall paper. 
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If we had not used it that blessed child would have! What a fortunate escape! 
Why, I wouldn’t have a child of mine, an impressionable little thing, live in such a 
room for worlds. 

I never thought of it before, but it is lucky that John kept me here, after all. I can 
stand it so much easier than a baby, you see. 

Of course I never mention it to them any more,—I am too wise,—but I keep 
watch of it all the same. 

There are things in that paper that nobody knows but me, or ever will. 

Behind that outside pattern the dim shapes get clearer every day. 

It is always the same shape, only very numerous. 

And it is like a woman stooping down and creeping about behind that pattern. I 
don’t like it a bit. I wonder—I begin to think—I wish John would take me away from 
here! 


t is so hard to talk with John about my case, because he is so wise, and because he 
loves me so. 

But I tried it last night. 

It was moonlight. The moon shines in all around, just as the sun does. 

I hate to see it sometimes, it creeps so slowly, and always comes in by one window 
or another. 

John was asleep and I hated to waken him, so I kept still and watched the moon- 
light on that undulating wall paper till I felt creepy. 

The faint figure behind seemed to shake the pattern, just as if she wanted to get 
out. 

I got up softly and went to feel and see if the paper did move, and when I came 
back John was awake. 

“What is it, little girl?” he said. “Don’t go walking about like that—you’ll get 
cold.” 

I thought it was a good time to talk, so I told him that I really was not gaining 
here, and that I wished he would take me away. 

“Why, darling!” said he, “our lease will be up in three weeks, and I can’t see how 
to leave before. 

“The repairs are not done at home, and I cannot possibly leave town just now. Of 
course if you were in any danger I could and would, but you really are better, dear, 
whether you can see it or not. I am a doctor, dear, and I know. You are gaining flesh 
and color, your appetite is better. I feel really much easier about you.” 

“TI don’t weigh a bit more,” said I, “nor as much; and my appetite may be better in 
the evening, when you are here, but it is worse in the morning, when you are away.” 
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“Bless her little heart!” said he with a big hug; “she shall be as sick as she pleases. 
But now let’s improve the shining hours by going to sleep, and talk about it in the 
morning.” 

“And you won’t go away?” I asked gloomily. 

“Why, how can I, dear? It is only three weeks more and then we will take a nice 
little trip of a few days while Jennie is getting the house ready. Really, dear, you are 
better!” 

“Better in body, perhaps”—I began, and stopped short, for he sat up straight and 
looked at me with such a stern, reproachful look that I could not say another word. 

“My darling,” said he, “I beg of you, for my sake and for our child’s sake, as well 
as for your own, that you will never for one instant let that idea enter your mind! 
There is nothing so dangerous, so fascinating, to a temperament like yours. It is a false 
and foolish fancy. Can you not trust me as a physician when I tell you so?” 

So of course I said no more on that score, and we went to sleep before long. He 
thought I was asleep first, but I wasn’t,—I lay there for hours trying to decide whether 
that front pattern and the back pattern really did move together or separately. 


na pattern like this, by daylight, there is a lack of sequence, a defiance of law, that 
Q is a constant irritant to a normal mind. 

The color is hideous enough, and unreliable enough, and infuriating enough, but 
the pattern is torturing. 

You think you have mastered it, but just as you get well under way in following, it 
turns a back somersault, and there you are. It slaps you in the face, knocks you down, 
and tramples upon you. It is like a bad dream. 

The outside pattern is a forid arabesque, reminding one of a fungus. If you can 
imagine a toadstool in joints, an interminable string of toadstools, budding and sprout- 
ing in endless convolutions,—why, that is something like it. 

That is, sometimes! 

There is one marked peculiarity about this paper, a thing nobody seems to notice 
but myself, and that is that it changes as the light changes. 

When the sun shoots in through the east window—I always watch for that first 
long, straight ray—it changes so quickly that I never can quite believe it. 

That is why I watch it always. 

By moonlight—the moon shines in all night when there is a moon—I wouldn’t 
know it was the same paper. 

At night in any kind of light, in twilight, candlelight, lamplight, and worst of all 
by moonlight, it becomes bars! The outside pattern, I mean, and the woman behind it 
is as plain as can be. 
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I didn’t realize for a long time what the thing was that showed behind,—that dim 
sub-pattern,—but now I am quite sure it is a woman. 

By daylight she is subdued, quiet. I fancy it is the pattern that keeps her so still. It 
is so puzzling. It keeps me quiet by the hour. 

I lie down ever so much now. John says it is good for me, and to sleep all I can. 

Indeed, he started the habit by making me lie down for an hour after each meal. 

It is a very bad habit, I am convinced, for, you see, I don’t sleep. 

And that cultivates deceit, for I don’t tell them I’m awake,—oh, no! 

The fact is, I am getting a little afraid of John. 

He seems very queer sometimes, and even Jennie has an inexplicable look. 

It strikes me occasionally, just as a scientific hypothesis, that perhaps it is the pa- 
per! 

I have watched John when he did not know I was looking, and come into the room 
suddenly on the most innocent excuses, and I’ve caught him several times /ooking at the 
paper! And Jennie too. I caught Jennie with her hand on it once. 

She didn’t know I was in the room, and when I asked her in a quiet, a very quiet 
voice, with the most restrained manner possible, what she was doing with the paper she 
turned around as if she had been caught stealing, and looked quite angry—asked me 
why I should frighten her so! 

Then she said that the paper stained everything it touched, that she had found 
yellow smooches on all my clothes and John’s, and she wished we would be more care- 
ful! 

Did not that sound innocent? But I know she was studying that pattern, and I am 
determined that nobody shall find it out but myself! 


ife is very much more exciting now than it used to be. You see I have something 

more to expect, to look forward to, to watch. I really do eat better, and am more 
quiet than I was. 

John is so pleased to see me improve! He laughed a little the other day, and said I 
seemed to be flourishing in spite of my wall paper. 

I turned it off with a laugh. I had no intention of telling him it was because of the 
wall paper—he would make fun of me. He might even want to take me away. 

I don’t want to leave now until I have found it out. There is a week more, and I 
think that will be enough. 


’m feeling ever so much better! I don’t sleep much at night, for it is so interesting to 


watch developments; but I sleep a good deal in the daytime. 
In the daytime it is tiresome and perplexing. 
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There are always new shoots on the fungus, and new shades of yellow all over it. I 
cannot keep count of them, though I have tried conscientiously. 

It is the strangest yellow, that wall paper! It makes me think of all the yellow 
things I ever saw—not beautiful ones like buttercups, but old foul, bad yellow things. 

But there is something else about that paper—the smell! I noticed it the moment 
we came into the room, but with so much air and sun it was not bad. Now we have had 
a week of fog and rain, and whether the windows are open or not the smell is here. 

It creeps all over the house. 

I find it hovering in the dining-room, skulking in the parlor, hiding in the hall, 
lying in wait for me on the stairs. 

It gets into my hair. 

Even when I go to ride, if I turn my head suddenly and surprise it—there is that 
smell! 

Such a peculiar odor, too! I have spent hours in trying to analyze it, to find what it 
smelled like. 

It is not bad—at first, and very gentle, but quite the subtlest, most enduring odor I 
ever met. 

In this damp weather it is awful. I wake up in the night and find it hanging over 


It used to disturb me at first. I thought seriously of burning the house—to reach 
the smell. 

But now I am used to it. The only thing I can think of that it is like is the coor of 
the paper—a yellow smell! 

There is a very funny mark on this wall, low down, near the mopboard. A streak 
that runs around the room. It goes behind every piece of furniture, except the bed, a 
long, straight, even s7zoocA, as if it had been rubbed over and over. 

I wonder how it was done and who did it, and what they did it for. Round and 
round and round—round and round and round—it makes me dizzy! 


really have discovered something at last. 

Through watching so much at night, when it changes so, I have finally found out. 

The front pattern does move—and no wonder! The woman behind shakes it! 

Sometimes I think there are a great many women behind, and sometimes only one, 
and she crawls around fast, and her crawling shakes it all over. 

Then in the very bright spots she keeps still, and in the very shady spots she just 
takes hold of the bars and shakes them hard. 

And she is all the time trying to climb through. But nobody could climb through 
that pattern—it strangles so; I think that is why it has so many heads. 
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They get through, and then the pattern strangles them off and turns them upside- 
down, and makes their eyes white! 
If those heads were covered or taken off it would not be half so bad. 


think that woman gets out in the daytime! 
| And Ill tell you why—privately—I’ve seen her! 

I can see her out of every one of my windows! 

It is the same woman, I know, for she is always creeping, and most women do not 
creep by daylight. 

I see her in that long shaded lane, creeping up and down. I see her in those dark 
grape arbors, creeping all around the garden. 

I see her on that long road under the trees, creeping along, and when a carriage 
comes she hides under the blackberry vines. 

I don’t blame her a bit. It must be very humiliating to be caught creeping by day- 
light! 

I always lock the door when I creep by daylight. I can’t do it at night, for I know 
John would suspect something at once. 

And John is so queer, now, that I don’t want to irritate him. I wish he would take 
another room! Besides, I don’t want anybody to get that woman out at night but my- 
self. 

I often wonder if I could see her out of all the windows at once. 

But, turn as fast as I can, I can only see out of one at one time. 

And though I always see her she ay be able to creep faster than I can turn! 

I have watched her sometimes away off in the open country, creeping as fast as a 
cloud shadow in a high wind. 


f only that top pattern could be gotten off from the under one! I mean to try it, little 
by little. 
I have found out another funny thing, but I shan’t tell it this time! It does not do 
to trust people too much. 
There are only two more days to get this paper off, and I believe John is beginning 
to notice. I don’t like the look in his eyes. 
And I heard him ask Jennie a lot of professional questions about me. She had a 
very good report to give. 
She said I slept a good deal in the daytime. 
John knows I don’t sleep very well at night, for all I’m so quiet! 
He asked me all sorts of questions, too, and pretended to be very loving and kind. 
As if I couldn’t see through him! 
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Still, I don’t wonder he acts so, sleeping under this paper for three months. 
It only interests me, but I feel sure John and Jennie are secretly affected by it. 


urrah! This is the last day, but it is enough. John is to stay in town over night, and 
Nf won’t be out until this evening. 

Jennie wanted to sleep with me—the sly thing! but I told her I should undoubted- 
ly rest better for a night all alone. 

That was clever, for really I wasn’t alone a bit! As soon as it was moonlight, and 
that poor thing began to crawl and shake the pattern, I got up and ran to help her. 

I pulled and she shook, I shook and she pulled, and before morning we had peeled 
off yards of that paper. 

A strip about as high as my head and half around the room. 

And then when the sun came and that awful pattern began to laugh at me I de- 
clared I would finish it today! 

We go away to-morrow, and they are moving all my furniture down again to leave 
things as they were before. 

Jennie looked at the wall in amazement, but I told her merrily that I did it out of 
pure spite at the vicious thing. 

She laughed and said she wouldn’t mind doing it herself, but I must not get tired. 

How she betrayed herself that time! 

But I am here, and no person touches this paper but me—not a/ive/ 

She tried to get me out of the room—it was too patent! But I said it was so quiet 
and empty and clean now that I believed I would lie down again and sleep all I could; 
and not to wake me even for dinner—I would call when I woke. 

So now she is gone, and the servants are gone, and the things are gone, and there 
is nothing left but that great bed-stead nailed down, with the canvas mattress we found 
on it. 

We shall sleep downstairs to-night, and take the boat home to-morrow. 

I quite enjoy the room, now it is bare again. 

How those children did tear about here! 

This bedstead is fairly gnawed! 

But I must get to work. 

I have locked the door and thrown the key down into the front path. 

I don’t want to go out, and I don’t want to have anybody come in, till John comes. 

I want to astonish him. 

I’ve got a rope up here that even Jennie did not find. If that woman does get out, 
and tries to get away, I can tie her! 

But I forgot I could not reach far without anything to stand on! 
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This bed will zot move! 

I tried to lift and push it until I was lame, and then I got so angry I bit off a little 
piece at one corner—but it hurt my teeth. 

Then I peeled offall the paper I could reach standing on the floor. It sticks horri- 
bly and the pattern just enjoys it! All those strangled heads and bulbous eyes and wad- 
dling fungus growths just shriek with derision! 

I am getting angry enough to do something desperate. To jump out of the window 
would be admirable exercise, but the bars are too strong even to try. 

Besides, I wouldn’t do it. Of course not. I know well enough that a step like that is 
improper and might be misconstrued. 

I don’t like to /ook out of the windows even—there are so many of those creeping 
women, and they creep so fast. 

I wonder if they all come out of that wall paper, as I did? 

But I am securely fastened now by my well-hidden rope—you don’t get me out in 
the road there! 

I suppose I shall have to get back behind the pattern when it comes night, and that 
is hard! 

It is so pleasant to be out in this great room and creep around as I please! 

I don’t want to go outside. I won’t, even if Jennie asks me to. 

For outside you have to creep on the ground, and everything is green instead of 
yellow. 

But here I can creep smoothly on the floor, and my shoulder just fits in that long 
smooch around the wall, so I cannot lose my way. 

Why, there’s John at the door! 

It is no use, young man, you can’t open it! 

How he does call and pound! 

Now he’s crying for an axe. 

It would be a shame to break down that beautiful door! 

“John, dear!” said I in the gentlest voice, “the key is down by the front steps, un- 
der a plantain leaf!” 

That silenced him for a few moments. 

Then he said—very quietly indeed, “Open the door, my darling!” 

“T can’t,” said I. “The key is down by the front door, under a plantain leaf!” 

And then I said it again, several times, very gently and slowly, and said it so often 
that he had to go and see, and he got it, of course, and came in. He stopped short by 
the door. 

“What is the matter?” he cried. “For God’s sake, what are you doing?” 

I kept on creeping just the same, but I looked at him over my shoulder. 
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“T’ve got out at last,” said I, “in spite of you and Jane! And I’ve pulled off most of 
the paper, so you can’t put me back!” 

Now why should that man have fainted? But he did, and right across my path by 
the wall, so that I had to creep over him every time! 
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had been in the water about an hour, and cold, exhausted, with a terrible cramp in 

my right calf, it seemed as though my hour had come. Fruitlessly struggling against 
the strong ebb tide, I had beheld the maddening procession of the water-front lights 
slip by; but now I gave up attempting to breast the stream and contented myself with 
the bitter thoughts of a wasted career, now drawing to a close. 

It had been my luck to come of good, English stock, but of parents whose account 
with the bankers far exceeded their knowledge of child-nature and the rearing of chil- 
dren. While born with a silver spoon in my mouth, the blessed atmosphere of the home 
circle was to me unknown. My father, a very learned man and a celebrated antiquarian, 
gave no thought to his family, being constantly lost in the abstractions of his study; 
while my mother, noted far more for her good looks than her good sense, sated herself 
with the adulation of the society in which she was perpetually plunged. I went through 
the regular school and college routine of a boy of the English bourgeois, and as the 
years brought me increasing strength and passions, my parents suddenly became aware 
that I was possessed of an immortal soul, and endeavored to draw the curb. But it was 
too late; I perpetrated the wildest and most audacious folly, and was disowned by my 
people, ostracized by the society I had so long outraged, and with the thousand pounds 
my father gave me, with the declaration that he would neither see me again nor give me 
more, I took a first-class passage to Australia. 

Since then my life had been one long peregrination—from the Orient to the Oc- 
cident, from the Arctic to the Antarctic—to find myself at last, an able seaman at thir- 
ty, in the full vigor of my manhood, drowning in San Francisco bay because of a disas- 
trously successful attempt to desert my ship. 
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My right leg was drawn up by the cramp, and I was suffering the keenest agony. A 
slight breeze stirred up a choppy sea, which washed into my mouth and down my 
throat, nor could I prevent it. Though I still contrived to keep afloat, it was merely 
mechanical, for I was rapidly becoming unconscious. I have a dim recollection of 
drifting past the sea-wall, and of catching a glimpse of an up-river steamer’s star- 
board light; then everything became a blank. 

I heard the low hum of insect life, and felt the balmy air of a spring morning fan- 
ning my cheek. Gradually it assumed a rhythmic flow, to whose soft pulsations my 
body seemed to respond. I floated on the gentle bosom of a summer’s sea, rising and 
falling with dreamy pleasure on each crooning wave. But the pulsations grew stronger; 
the humming, louder; the waves, larger, fiercer—I was dashed about on a stormy sea. 
A great agony fastened upon me. Brilliant, intermittent sparks of light flashed athwart 
my inner consciousness; in my ears there was the sound of many waters; then a sudden 
snapping of an intangible something, and I awoke. 

The scene, of which I was protagonist, was a curious one. A glance sufficed to in- 
form me that I lay on the cabin floor of some gentleman’s yacht, in a most uncomfort- 
able posture. On either side, grasping my arms and working them up and down like 
pump handles, were two peculiarly clad, dark-skinned creatures. Though conversant 
with most aboriginal types, I could not conjecture their nationality. Some attachment 
had been fastened about my head, which connected my respiratory organs with the 
machine I shall next describe. My nostrils, however, had been closed, forcing me to 
breathe through the mouth. Foreshortened by the obliquity of my line of vision, I be- 
held two tubes, similar to small hosing but of different composition, which emerged 
from my mouth and went off at an acute angle from each other. The first came to an 
abrupt termination and lay on the floor beside me; the second traversed the floor in 
numerous coils, connecting with the apparatus I have promised to describe. 

In the days before my life had become tangential, I had dabbled not a little in sci- 
ence, and, conversant with the appurtenances and general paraphernalia of the labora- 
tory, I appreciated the machine I now beheld. It was composed chiefly of glass, the 
construction being of that crude sort which is employed for experimentative purpose. 
A vessel of water was surrounded by an air chamber, to which was fixed a vertical tube, 
surmounted by a globe. In the center of this was a vacuum gauge. The water in the tube 
moved upward and downward, creating alternate inhalations and exhalations, which 
were in turn communicated to me through the hose. With this, and the aid of the men 
who pumped my arms so vigorously, had the process of breathing been artificially car- 
ried on, my chest rising and falling and my lungs expanding and contracting, till na- 
ture could be persuaded to again take up her wonted labor. 
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As I opened my eyes the appliance about my head, nostrils and mouth was re- 
moved. Draining a stiff three fingers of brandy, I staggered to my feet to thank my 
preserver, and confronted—my father. But long years of fellowship with danger had 
taught me self-control, and I waited to see if he would recognize me. Not so; he saw in 
me no more than a runaway sailor and treated me accordingly. 

Leaving me to the care of the blackies, he fell to revising the notes he had made 
on my resuscitation. As I ate of the handsome fare served up to me, confusion began on 
deck, and from the chanteys of the sailors and the rattling of blocks and tackles I sur- 
mised that we were getting under way. What a lark! Off on a cruise with my recluse 
father into the wide Pacific! Little did I realize, as I laughed to myself, which side the 
joke was to be on. Aye, had I known, I would have plunged overboard and welcomed 
the dirty fo’c’sle from which I had just escaped. 

I was not allowed on deck till we had sunk the Farallones and the last pilot boat. I 
appreciated this forethought on the part of my father and made it a point to thank him 
heartily, in my bluff seaman’s manner. I could not suspect that he had his own ends in 
view, in thus keeping my presence secret to all save the crew. He told me briefly of my 
rescue by his sailors, assuring me that the obligation was on his side, as my appearance 
had been most opportune. He had constructed the apparatus for the vindication of a 
theory concerning certain biological phenomena, and had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to use it. 

“You have proved it beyond all doubt,” he said; then added with a sigh, “but only 
in the small matter of drowning.” 

But, to take a reef in my yarn—he offered me an advance of two pounds on my 
previous wages to sail with him, and this I considered handsome, for he really did not 
need me. Contrary to my expectations, I did not join the sailors’ mess, for’ard, being 
assigned to a comfortable stateroom and eating at the captain’s table. He had perceived 
that I was no common sailor, and I resolved to take this chance for reinstating myself 
in his good grates. I wove a fictitious past to account for my education and present po- 
sition, and did my best to come in touch with him. I was not long in disclosing a 
predilection for scientific pursuits, nor he in appreciating my aptitude. I became his 
assistant, with a corresponding increase in wages, and before long, as he grew confi- 
dential and expounded his theories, I was as enthusiastic as himself. 

The days flew quickly by, for I was deeply interested in my new studies, passing 
my waking hours in his well-stocked library, or listening to his plans and aiding him in 
his laboratory work. But we were forced to forego many enticing experiments, a 
rolling ship not being exactly the proper place for delicate or intricate work. He 
promised me, however, many delightful hours in the magnificent laboratory for which 
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we were bound. He had taken possession of an uncharted South Sea island, as he said, 
and turned it into a scientific paradise. 

We had not been on the island long, before I discovered the horrible mare’s nest I 
had fallen into. But before I describe the strange things which came to pass, I must 
briefly outline the causes which culminated in as startling an experience as ever fell to 
the lot of man. 

Late in life, my father had abandoned the musty charms of antiquity and suc- 
cumbed to the more fascinating ones embraced under the general head of biology. 
Having been thoroughly grounded during his youth in the fundamentals, he rapidly 
explored all the higher branches as far as the scientific world had gone, and found 
himself on the no man’s land of the unknowable. It was his intention to preempt some 
of this unclaimed territory, and it was at this stage of his investigations that we had 
been thrown together. Having a good brain, though I say it myself, I had mastered his 
speculations and methods of reasoning, becoming almost as mad as himself. But I 
should not say this. The marvelous results we afterward obtained can only go to prove 
his sanity. I can but say that he was the most abnormal specimen of cold-blooded cru- 
elty I have ever seen. 

After having penetrated the dual mysteries of physiology and psychology, his 
thought had led him to the verge of a great field, for which, the better to explore, he 
began studies in higher organic chemistry, pathology, toxicology and other sciences 
and sub-sciences rendered kindred as accessories to his speculative hypotheses. Start- 
ing from the proposition that the direct cause of the temporary and permanent arrest 
of vitality was due to the coagulation of certain elements and compounds in the proto- 
plasm, he had isolated and subjected these various substances to innumerable experi- 
ments. Since the temporary arrest of vitality in an organism brought coma, and a per- 
manent arrest death, he held that by artificial means this coagulation of the proto- 
plasm could be retarded, prevented, and even overcome in the extreme states of solidi- 
fication. Or, to do away with the technical nomenclature, he argued that death, when 
not violent and in which none of the organs had suffered injury, was merely suspended 
vitality; and that, in such instances, life could be induced to resume its functions by the 
use of proper methods. This, then, was his idea: To discover the method—and by prac- 
tical experimentation prove the possibility—of renewing vitality in a structure from 
which life had seemingly fled. Of course, he recognized the futility of such endeavor 
after decomposition had set in; he must have organisms which but the moment, the 
hour, or the day before, had been quick with life. With me, in a crude way, he had 
proved this theory. I was really drowned, really dead, when picked from the water of 
San Francisco bay—but the vital spark had been renewed by means of his aerothera- 
peutical apparatus, as he called it. 
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Now to his dark purpose concerning me. He first showed me how completely I 
was in his power. He had sent the yacht away for a year, retaining only his two black- 
ies, who were utterly devoted to him. He then made an exhaustive review of his theory 
and outlined the method of proof he had adopted, concluding with the startling an- 
nouncement that I was to be his subject. 

I had faced death and weighed my chances in many a desperate venture, but never 
in one of this nature. I can swear I am no coward, yet this proposition of journeying 
back and forth across the borderland of death put the yellow fear upon me. I asked for 
time, which he granted, at the same time assuring me that but one course was open—I 
must submit. Escape from the island was out of the question; escape by suicide was not 
to be entertained, though really preferable to what it seemed I must undergo; my only 
hope was to destroy my captors. But this latter was frustrated through the precautions 
taken by my father. I was subjected to a constant surveillance, even in my sleep being 
guarded by one or the other of the blacks. 

Having pleaded in vain, I announced and proved that I was his son. It was my last 
card, and I had placed all my hopes upon it. But he was inexorable; he was not a father 
but a scientific machine. I wonder yet how it ever came to pass that he married my 
mother or begat me, for there was not the slightest grain of emotion in his make-up. 
Reason was all in all to him, nor could he understand such things as love or sympathy 
in others, except as petty weaknesses which should be overcome. So he informed me 
that in the beginning he had given me life, and who had better right to take it away 
than he? Such, he said, was not his desire, however; he merely wished to borrow it oc- 
casionally, promising to return it at the appointed time. Of course, there was a liability 
of mishaps, but I could do no more than take the chances, since the affairs of men were 
full of such. 

The better to insure success, he wished me to be in the best possible condition, so I 
was dieted and trained like a great athlete before a decisive contest. What could I do? 
If I had to undergo the peril, it were best to be in good shape. In my intervals of relax- 
ation he allowed me to assist in the arranging of the apparatus and in the various sub- 
sidiary experiments. The interest I took in all such operations can be imagined. I mas- 
tered the work as thoroughly as he, and often had the pleasure of seeing some of my 
suggestions or alterations put into effect. After such events I would smile grimly, con- 
scious of officiating at my own funeral. 

He began by inaugurating a series of experiments in toxicology. When all was 
ready, I was killed by a stiff dose of strychnine and allowed to lie dead for some twenty 
hours. During that period my body was dead, absolutely dead. All respiration and cir- 
culation ceased; but the frightful part of it was, that while the protoplasmic coagula- 
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tion proceeded, I retained consciousness and was enabled to study it in all its ghastly 
details. 

The apparatus to bring me back to life was an air-tight chamber, fitted to receive 
my body. The mechanism was simple—a few valves, a rotary shaft and crank, and an 
electric motor. When in operation, the interior atmosphere was alternately condensed 
and rarefied, thus communicating to my lungs an artificial respiration without the 
agency of the hosing previously used. Though my body was inert, and, for all I knew, 
in the first stages of decomposition, I was cognizant of everything that transpired. I 
knew when they placed me in the chamber, and though all my senses were quiescent, I 
was aware of hypodermic injections of a compound to react upon the coagulatory 
process. Then the chamber was closed and the machinery started. My anxiety was ter- 
rible; but the circulation became gradually restored, the different organs began to car- 
ry on their respective functions, and in an hour’s time I was eating a hearty dinner. 

It cannot be said that I participated in this series, nor in the subsequent ones, with 
much verve; but after two ineffectual attempts at escape, I began to take quite an inter- 
est. Besides, I was becoming accustomed. My father was beside himself at his success, 
and as the months rolled by his speculations took wilder and yet wilder flights. We 
ranged through the three great classes of poisons, the neurotics, the gaseous and the 
irritants, but carefully avoided some of the mineral irritants and passed the whole 
group of corrosives. During the poison régime I became quite accustomed to dying, 
and had but one mishap to shake my growing confidence. Scarifying a number of lesser 
blood vessels in my arm. he introduced a minute quantity of that most frightful of poi- 
sons, the arrow poison, or curare. I lost consciousness at the start, quickly followed by 
the cessation of respiration and circulation, and so far had the solidification of the pro- 
toplasm advanced, that he gave up all hope. But at the last moment he applied a dis- 
covery he had been working upon, receiving such encouragement as to redouble his 
efforts. 

In a glass vacuum, similar but not exactly like a Crookes’ tube, was placed a mag- 
netic field. When penetrated by polarized light it gave no phenomena of phosphores- 
cence nor of rectilinear projection of atoms, but emitted non-luminous rays, similar to 
the X ray. While the X ray could reveal opaque objects hidden in dense mediums, this 
was possessed of far subtler penetrations. By this he photographed my body, and found 
on the negative an infinite number of blurred shadows, due to the chemical and electric 
motions still going on. This was an infallible proof that the rigor mortis in which I lay 
was not genuine; that is, those mysterious forces, those delicate bonds which held my 
soul to my body, were still in action. The resultants of all other poisons were unappar- 
ent, save those of mercurial compounds, which usually left me languid for several days. 
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Another series of delightful experiments was with electricity. We verified Testa’s 
assertion that high currents were utterly harmless by passing 100,000 volts through 
my body. As this did not affect me, the current was reduced to 2,500, and I was quickly 
electrocuted. This time he ventured so far as to allow me to remain dead, or in a state 
of suspended vitality, for three days. It took four hours to bring me back. 

Once, he superinduced lockjaw; but the agony of dying was so great that I posi- 
tively refused to undergo similar experiments. The easiest deaths were by asphyxiation, 
such as drowning, strangling, and suffocation by gas; while those by morphine, opium, 
cocaine and chloroform, were not at all hard. 

Another time, after being suffocated, he kept me in cold storage for three months, 
not permitting me to freeze or decay. This was without my knowledge, and I was in a 
great fright on discovering the lapse of time. I became afraid of what he might do with 
me when I lay dead, my alarm being increased by the predilection he was beginning to 
betray toward vivisection. The last time I was resurrected, I discovered that he had 
been tampering with my breast. Though he had carefully dressed and sewed the inci- 
sions up, they were so severe that I had to take to my bed for some time. It was during 
this convalescence that I evolved the plan by which I ultimately escaped. 

While feigning unbounded enthusiasm in the work, I asked and received a vaca- 
tion for my moribund occupation. During this period I devoted myself to laboratory 
work, while he was too deep in the vivisection of the many animals captured by the 
blacks to take notice of my work. 

It was on these two propositions that I constructed my theory: First, electrolysis, 
or the decomposition of water into its constituent gases by means of electricity; and, 
second, by the hypothetical existence of a force, the converse of gravitation, which 
Astor has named “apergy.” Terrestrial attraction, for instance, merely draws objects 
together but does not combine them; hence, apergy is merely repulsion. Now, atomic 
or molecular attraction not only draws objects together but integrates them; and it was 
the converse of this, or a disintegrative force, which I wished to not only discover and 
produce, but to direct at will. Thus the molecules of hydrogen and oxygen reacting on 
each other, separate and create new molecules, containing both elements and forming 
water. Electrolysis causes these molecules to split up and resume their original condi- 
tion, producing the two gases separately. The force I wished to find must not only do 
this with two, but with all elements, no matter in what compounds they exist. IfI could 
then entice my father within its radius, he would be instantly disintegrated and sent 
flying to the four quarters, a mass of isolated elements. 

It must not be understood that this force, which I finally came to control, annihi- 
lated matter; it merely annihilated form. Nor, as I soon discovered, had it any effect on 
inorganic structure; but to all organic form it was absolutely fatal. This partiality puz- 
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zled me at first, though had I stopped to think deeper I would have seen through it. 
Since the number of atoms in organic molecules is far greater than in the most com- 
plex mineral molecules, organic compounds are characterized by their instability and 
the ease with which they are split up by physical forces and chemical reagents. 

By two powerful batteries, connected with magnets constructed specially for this 
purpose, two tremendous forces were projected. Considered apart from each other, 
they were perfectly harmless; but they accomplished their purpose by focusing at an 
invisible point in mid-air. After practically demonstrating its success, besides narrowly 
escaping being blown into nothingness, I laid my trap. Concealing the magnets, so that 
their force made the whole space of my chamber doorway a field of death, and placing 
by my couch a button by which I could throw on the current from the storage batter- 
ies, I climbed into bed. 

The blackies still guarded my sleeping quarters, one relieving the other at mid- 
night. I turned on the current as soon as the first man arrived. Hardly had I begun to 
doze, when I was aroused by a sharp, metallic tinkle. There, on the mid-threshold, lay 
the collar of Dan, my father’s St. Bernard. My keeper ran to pick it up. He disappeared 
like a gust of wind, his clothes falling to the floor in a heap. There was a slight whiff of 
ozone in the air, but since the principal gaseous components of his body were hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen, which are equally colorless and odorless, there was no other 
manifestation of his departure. Yet when I shut off the current and removed the gar- 
ments, I found a deposit of carbon in the form of animal charcoal; also other powders, 
the isolated, solid elements of his organism, such as sulphur, potassium and iron. Re- 
setting the trap, I crawled back to bed. At midnight I got up and removed the remains 
of the second blacky, and then slept peacefully till morning. 

I was awakened by the strident voice of my father, who was calling to me from 
across the laboratory. I laughed to myself. There had been no one to call him and he 
had overslept. I could hear him as he approached my room with the intention of rous- 
ing me, and so I sat up in bed, the better to observe his translation—perhaps apoth- 
eosis were a better term. He paused a moment at the threshold, then took the fatal step. 
Puff! It was like the wind sighing among the pines. He was gone. His clothes fell in a 
fantastic heap on the floor. Besides ozone, I noticed the faint, garlic-like odor of phos- 
phorous. A little pile of elementary solids lay among his garments. That was all. The 
wide world lay before me. My captors were not. 
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ichard Burwell, of New York, will never cease to regret that the French language 
RK was not made a part of his education. 

This is why: 

On the second evening after Burwell arrived in Paris, feeling lonely without his 
wife and daughter, who were still visiting a friend in London, his mind naturally 
turned to the theater. So, after consulting the daily amusement calendar, he decided to 
visit the Folies Bergere, which he had heard of as one of the notable sights. During an 
inter— mission he went into the beautiful garden, where gay crowds were strolling 
among the flowers, and lights, and fountains. He had just seated himself at a little 
three-legged table, with a view to enjoying the novel scene, when his attention was 
attracted by a lovely woman, gowned strikingly, though in perfect taste, who passed 
near him, leaning on the arm of a gentleman. The only thing that he noticed about this 
gentleman was that he wore eye-glasses. 

Now Burwell had never posed as a captivator of the fair sex, and could scarcely 
credit his eyes when the lady left the side of her escort and, turning back as if she had 
forgotten something, passed close by him, and deftly placed a card on his table. The 
card bore some French words written in purple ink, but, not know- ing that language, 
he was unable to make out their meaning. The lady paid no further heed to him, but, 
rejoining the gentleman with the eye-glasses, swept out of the place with the grace and 
dignity of a princess. Burwell remained staring at the card. 

Needless to say, he thought no more of the performance or of the other attractions 
about him. Everything seemed flat and tawdry compared with the radiant vision that 
had appeared and disappeared so mysteriously. His one desire now was to discover the 
meaning of the words written on the card. 
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Calling a fiacre, he drove to the Hotel Continental, where lie was staying. Pro- 
ceeding directly to the office and taking the manager aside, Burwell asked if he would 
be kind enough to translate a few words of French into English. There were no more 
than twenty words in all. 

“Why, certainly,” said the manager, with French politeness, and cast his eyes over 
the card. As he read, his face grew rigid with astonishment, and, looking at his ques- 
tioner sharply, he exclaimed : “ Where did you get this, monsieur ? ” 

Burwell started to explain, but was interrupted by : “ That will do, that will do. 
You must leave the hotel.” 

“What do you mean ? ” asked the man from New York, in amazement. 

“You must leave the hotel now—to-night—without fail,” commanded the man- 
ager excitedly. 

Now it was Burwell’s turn to grow angry, and he declared heatedly that if he 
wasn’t wanted in this hotel there were plenty of others in Paris where he would be wel- 
come. And, with an assumption of dignity, but piqued at heart, he settled his bill, sent 
for his belongings, and drove up the Rue de la Paix to the Hotel Bellevue, where he 
spent the night. 

The next morning he met the proprietor, who seemed to be a good fellow, and, 
being inclined now to view the incident of the previous evening from its ridiculous side, 
Burwell explained what had befallen him, and was pleased to find a sympathetic listen- 
er. 

“Why, the man was a fool,” declared the proprietor. “ Let me see the card; I will 
tell you what it means.” But as he read, his face and manner changed instantly. 

“This is a serious matter,” he said sternly. “NowI understand why my confrere 
refused to entertain you. I regret, monsieur, but I shall be obliged to do as he did.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that you cannot remain here.” 

With that he turned on his heel, and the indignant guest could not prevail upon 
him to give any explanation. 

“We'll see about this,” said Burwell, thoroughly angered. 

It was now nearly noon, and the New Yorker remembered an engagement to lunch 
with a friend from Boston, who, with his family, was stopping at the Hotel de l’Alma. 
With his luggage on the carriage, he ordered the cocker to drive directly there, deter- 
mined to take counsel with his countryman before selecting new quarters. His friend 
was highly indignant when he heard the story—a fact that gave Burwell no little com- 
fort, knowing, as he did, that the man was accustomed to foreign ways from long resi- 
dence abroad. 
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“Tt is some silly mistake, my dear fellow; I wouldn’t pay any attention to it. Just 
have your luggage taken down and stay here. It is a nice, homelike place, and it will be 
very jolly, all being together. But, first, let me prepare a little ‘nerve settler’ for you.” 

After the two had lingered a moment over their Manhattan cocktails, Burwell’s 
friend excused himself to call the ladies. He had proceeded only two or three steps 
when he turned, and said: “ Let’s see that mysterious card that has raised all this row.” 

He had scarcely withdrawn it from Burwell’s hand when lie started back, and ex- 
claimed:— 

“Great God, man! Do you mean to say—this is simply —” 

Then, with a sudden movement of his hand to his head, lie left the room. 

He was gone perhaps five minutes, and when he returned his face was white. 

“T am awfully sorry,” he said nervously; “ but the ladies tell me they—that is, my 
wife—she has a frightful headache. You will have to excuse us from the lunch.” 

Instantly realizing that this was only a flimsy pretense, and deeply hurt by his 
friend’s behavior, the mystified man arose at once and left without another word* He 
was now determined to solve this mystery at any cost. What could be the meaning of 
the words on that infernal piece of pasteboard ? 

Profiting by his humiliating experiences, he took good care not to show the card 
to any one at the hotel where he now established himself,—a comfortable little place 
near the Grand Opera House. 

All through the afternoon he thought of nothing but the card, and turned over in 
his mind various ways of learning its meaning without getting himself into further 
trouble. That evening he went again to the Folies Bergere in the hope of finding the 
mysterious woman, for he was now more than ever anxious to discover who she was. It 
even occurred to him that she might be one of those beautiful Nihilist conspirators, or, 
perhaps, a Russian spy, such as he had read of in novels. But he failed to find her, either 
then or on the three subsequent evenings which he passed in the same place. Mean- 
while the card was burning in his pocket like a hot coal. He dreaded the thought of 
meeting any one that he knew, while this horrible cloud hung over him. He bought a 
French-English dictionary and tried to pick out the meaning word by word, but failed. 
It was all Greek to him. For the first time in his life, Burwell regretted that he had not 
studied French at college. 

After various vain attempts to either solve or forget the torturing riddle, he saw no 
other course than to lay the problem before a detective agency. He accordingly put his 
case in the hands of an agent de la mretS who was recommended as a competent and 
trustworthy man. They had a talk together in a private room, and, of course, Burwell 
showed the card. To his relief, his adviser at least showed no sign of taking offense. 
Only he did not and would not explain what the words meant. 
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“Tt is better,” he said, “ that monsieur should not know the nature of this docu- 
ment for the present. I will do myself the honor to call upon monsieur to-morrow at 
his hotel, and then monsieur shall know everything.” 

“Then it is really serious ? ” asked the unfortunate man. 

“Very serious,” was the answer. 

The next twenty-four hours Burwell passed in a fever of anxiety. As his mind con- 
jured up one fearful possibility after another lie deeply regretted that he had not torn 
up the miserable card at the start. He even seized it,—prepared to strip it into frag- 
ments, and so end the whole affair. And then his Yankee stubbornness again asserted 
itself, and he determined to see the thing out, come what might. 

“After all,” he reasoned, “it is no crime for a man to pick up a card that a lady 
drops on his table.” 

Crime or no crime, however, it looked very much as if lie had committed some 
grave offense when, the next day, his detective drove up in a carriage, accompanied by 
a uniformed official, and requested the astounded American to accompany them to the 
police headquarters. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“Tt is only a formality,” said the detective ; and when Burwell still protested the 
man in uniform remarked: “ You’d better come quietly, monsieur; you will have to 
come, anyway.” 

An hour later, after severe cross-examination by another official, who demanded 
many facts about the New Yorker’s age, place of birth, residence, occupation, etc., the 
bewildered man found himself in the Conciergerie prison. Why he was there or what 
was about to befall him Burwell had no means of knowing; bat before the day was over 
he succeeded in having a message sent to the American Legation, where he demanded 
immediate protection as a citizen of the United States. It was not until evening, howev- 
er, that the Secretary of Legation, a consequential person, called at the prison. There 
followed a stormy interview, in which the prisoner used some strong language, the 
French officers gesticulated violently and talked very fast, and the Secretary calmly 
listened to both sides, said little, and smoked a good cigar. 

“T will lay your case before the American minister,” he said as he rose to go, “and 
let you know the result to-morrow.” 

“But this is an outrage. Do you mean to say—” Before he could finish, however, 
the Secretary, with a strangely suspicious glance, turned and left the room. 

That night Burwell slept in a cell. 

The next morning he received another visit from the non-committal Secretary, 
who informed him that matters had been arranged, and that he would be set at liberty 
forthwith. 
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“T must tell you, though,” he said, “that I have had great difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this, and your liberty is granted only on condition that you leave the country with- 
in twenty-four hours, and never under any conditions return.” 

Burwell stormed, raged, and pleaded; but it availed nothing. The Secretary was 
inexorable, and yet he positively refused to throw any light upon the causes of this 
monstrous injustice. 

“Here is your card,” he said, handing him a large envelope closed with the seal of 
Legation. “I advise you to burn it and never refer to the matter .again.” 

That night the ill-fated man took the train for London, his heart consumed by 
hatred for the whole French nation, together with a burning desire for vengeance. He 
wired his wife to meet him at the station, and for a long time debated with himself 
whether he should at once tell her the sickening truth. In the end he decided that it 
was better to keep silent. No sooner, however, had she seen him than her woman’s in- 
stinct told her that he was laboring under some mental strain. And he saw in a moment 
that to withhold from her his burning secret was impossible, especially when she began 
to talk of the trip they had planned through France. Of course no trivial reason would 
satisfy her for his refusal to make this trip, since they had been 1 voicing forward to it 
for years; and yet it was impossible now for him to set foot on French soil. 

So he finally told her the whole story, she laughing and weep- ing in turn. To her, 
as to him, it seemed incredible that such overwhelming disasters could have grown out 
of so small a cause, and, being a fluent French scholar, she demanded a sight of the 
fatal piece of pasteboard. In vain her husband tried to divert her by proposing a trip 
through Italy. She would consent to nothing until she had seen the mysterious card 
which Burwell was now convinced ho ought long ago to have destroyed. After refusing 
for awhile to let her see it, he finally yielded. But, although he had learned to dread the 
consequences of showing that cursed card, he was little prepared for what followed. 
She read it, turned pale, gasped for breath, and nearly fell to the floor. 

“T told you not to read it,” he said; and then, growing tender at the sight of her 
distress, he took her hand in his and begged her to be calm. “ At least tell me what the 
thing means,” he said. “We can bear it together; you surely can trust me.” 

But she, as if stung by rage, pushed him from her and declared, in a tone such as 
he had never heard from her before, that never, never again would she live with him. 
“You are a monster! ” she exclaimed. And those were the last words he heard from her 
lips. 

Failing utterly in all efforts at reconciliation, the half-crazed man took the first 
steamer for New York, having suffered in scarcely a fortnight more than in all his pre- 
vious life. His whole pleasure trip had been ruined, he had failed to consummate im- 
portant business arrangements, and now he saw his home broken up and his happiness 
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ruined. During the voyage he scarcely left bis stateroom, but lay there prostrated with 
agony. In this black despondency the one thing that sustained him was the thought of 
meeting his partner, Jack Evelyth, the friend of his boyhood, the sharer of his success, 
the bravest, most loyal fellow in the world. In the face of even the most damning cir- 
cumstances, he felt that Evelyth’s rugged common sense would evolve some way of 
escape from this hideous nightmare. Upon landing at New York he hardly waited for 
the gang-plank to be lowered before he rushed on shore and grasped the hand of his 
partner, who was waiting on the wharf. 

“Jack,” was his first word, “I am in dreadful trouble, and you are the only man in 
the world who can help me.” 

An hour later Burwell sat at his friend’s dinner table, talking over the situation. 

Evelyth was all kindness, and several times as he listened to Burwell’s story his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt does not seem possible, Richard,” he said, “that such things can be ; but I will 
stand by you; we will fight it out together. But we cannot strike in the dark. Let me see 
this card.” 

There is the damned thing,” Burwell said, throwing it on the table. 

Evelyth opened the envelope, took out the card, and fixed his eyes on the sprawl- 
ing purple characters. 

“Can you read it ? ” Burwell asked excitedly. 

“Perfectly,” his partner said. The next moment he turned pale, and his voice 
broke. Then he clasped the tortured man’s hand in his with a strong grip. “ Richard,” 
he said slowly, “ if m v only child had been brought here dead it would not have caused 
me more sorrow than this does. You have brought me the worst news one man could 
bring another.” 

His agitation and genuine suffering affected Burwell like a death sentence. 

“Speak, man,” he cried ; “ do not spare me. I can bear anything rather than this 
awful uncertainty. Tell me what the card means.” 

Evelyth took a swallow of brandy and sat with head bent on his clasped hands. 

“No, I can’t do it; there are some things a man must not do.” 

Then he was silent again, his brows knitted. Finally he said solemnly: — 

“No, I can’t see any other way out of it. We have been true to each other all our 
lives; we have worked together and looked forward to never separating. I would rather 
fail and die than see this happen. But we have got to separate, old friend; we have got 
to separate.” 

They sat there bilking until late into the night. But nothing that Burwell could do 
or say availed against his friend’s decision. There was nothing for it but that Evelyth 
should buy his partner’s share of the business or that Burwell buy out the other. The 
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man was more than fair in the financial proposition he made; he was generous, as he 
always had been, but his determination was inflexible ; the two must separate. And they 
did. 

With his old partner’s desertion, it seemed to Burwell that the world was leagued 
against him. It was only three weeks from the day on which he had received the myste- 
rious card; yet in that time he had lost all that he valued in the world,— wife, friends, 
and business. What next to do with the fatal card was the sickening problem that now 
possessed him. 

He dared not show it; yet he dared not destroy it. He loathed it; yet he could not 
let it go from his possession. Upon returning to his house he locked the accursed thing 
away in his safe as if it had been a package of dynamite or a bottle of deadly poison. 

Yet not a day passed that he did not open the drawer where the thing was kept and 
scan with loathing the mysterious purple scrawl. 

In desperation he finally made up his mind to take up the study of the language in 
which the hateful thing was written. And still he dreaded the approach of the day when 
he should decipher its awful meaning. 

One afternoon, less than a week after his arrival in New York, as he was crossing 
Twenty-third Street on the way to his French teacher, he saw a carriage rolling up 
Broadway. In the carriage was a face that caught his attention like a flash. As he looked 
again he recognized the woman who had been the cause of his undoing. Instantly he 
sprang into another cab and ordered the driver to follow after. He found the house 
where she was living. He called there several times; but always received the same reply, 
that she was too much engaged to see any one. Next he was told that she was ill, and on 
the following day the servant said she was much worse. Three physicians had been 
summoned in consultation. He sought out one of these and told him it was a matter of 
life or death that he see this woman. The doctor was a kindly man and promised to 
assist him. Through his influence, it came about that on that very night Burwell stood 
by the bed— side of this mysterious woman. She was beautiful still, though her face was 
worn with illness. 

“Do you recognize me?” he asked tremblingly, as he leaned over the bed, clutch- 
ing in one hand an envelope containing the mysterious card. “ Do you remember see- 
ing me at the Folies Bergere a month ago ? ” 

“Yes,” she murmured, after a moment’s study of his face; and he noted with relief 
that she spoke English. 

“Then, for God’s sake, tell me, what does it all mean ? ” he gasped, quivering with 
excitement. 

“TI gave you the card because I wanted you to—to—” 
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Here a terrible spasm of coughing shook her whole body, and she fell back ex- 
hausted. 

An agonizing despair tugged at Burwell’s heart. Frantically snatching the card 
from its envelope, he held it close to the woman’s face. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” 

With a supreme effort, the pale figure slowly raised itself on the pillow, its fingers 
clutching at the counterpane. 

Then the sunken eyes fluttered—forced themselves open—and stared in stony 
amazement upon the fatal card, while the trembling lips moved noiselessly, as if in an 
attempt to speak. As Burwell, choking with eagerness, bent his head slowly to hers, a 
suggestion of a smile flickered across the woman’s face. Again the mouth quivered, the 
man’s head bent nearer and nearer to hers, his eyes riveted upon the lips. Then, as if to 
aid her in deciphering the mystery, he turned his eyes to the card. 

With a cry of horror he sprang to his feet, his eyeballs starting from their sockets. 
Almost at the same moment the woman fell heavily upon the pillow. 

Every vestige of the writing had faded ! The card was blank! 

The woman lay there dead. 
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Harper's Monthly Magazine, September 1858 


t was oppressively warm. The sun had long disappeared, but seemed to have left its 
| vital spirit of heat behind it. The air rested; the leaves of the acacia-trees that 
shrouded my windows hung plumb-like on their delicate stalks. The smoke of my cigar 
scarce rose above my head, but hung about me in a pale blue cloud, which I had to dis- 
sipate with languid waves of my hand. My shirt was open at the throat, and my chest 
heaved laboriously in the effort to catch some breaths of fresher air. The noises of the 
city seemed to be wrapped in slumber, and the shrilling of the mosquitos was the only 
sound that broke the stillness. 

As I lay with my feet elevated on the back of a chair, wrapped in that peculiar 
frame of mind in which thought assumes a species of lifeless motion, the strange fancy 
seized me of making a languid inventory of the principal articles of furniture in my 
room. It was a task well suited to the mood in which I found myself. Their forms were 
duskily defined in the dim twilight that floated shadowily through the chamber; it was 
no labour to note and particularize each, and from the place where I sat I could com- 
mand a view of all my possessions without even turning my head. 

There was, smprimus, that ghostly lithograph by Calame. It was a mere black spot 
on the white wall, but my inner vision scrutinized every detail of the picture. A wild, 
desolate, midnight heath, with a spectral oak-tree in the centre of the foreground. The 
wind blows fiercely, and the jagged branches, clothed scantily with ill-grown leaves, 
are swept to the left continually by its giant force. 

A formless wrack of clouds streams across the awful sky, and the rain sweeps al- 
most parallel with the horizon. Beyond, the heath stretches off into endless blackness, 
in the extreme of which either fancy or art has conjured up some undefinable shapes 
that seem riding into space. At the base of the huge oak stands a shrouded figure. His 
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mantle is wound by the blast in tight folds around his form, and the long cock’s feather 
in his hat is blown upright, till it seems as if it stood on end with fear. His features are 
not visible, for he has grasped his cloak with both hands, and drawn it from either side 
across his face. The picture is seemingly objectless. It tells no tale, but there is a weird 
power about it that haunts one, and it was for that I bought it. 

Next to the picture comes the round blot that hangs below it, which I know to bea 
smoking-cap. It has my coat of arms embroidered on the front, and for that reason I 
never wear it; though, when properly arranged on my head, with its long blue silken 
tassel hanging down by my cheek, I believe it becomes me well. I remember the time 
when it was in the course of manufacture. I remember the tiny little hands that pushed 
the coloured silks so nimbly through the cloth that was stretched on the embroidery- 
frame,—the vast trouble I was put to to get a coloured copy of my armorial bearings 
for the heraldic work which was to decorate the front of the band,—the pursings up of 
the little mouth, and the contractions of the young forehead, as their possessor 
plunged into a profound sea of cogitation touching the way in which the cloud should 
be represented from which the armed hand, that is my crest, issues,—the heavenly 
moment when the tiny hands placed it on my head, in a position that I could not bear 
for more than a few seconds, and I, kinglike, immediately assumed my royal preroga- 
tive after the coronation, and instantly levied a tax on my only subjects which was, 
however, not paid unwillingly. Ah! the cap is there, but the embroiderer has fled; for 
Atropos was severing the web of life above her head while she was weaving that silken 
shelter for mine! 

How uncouthly the huge piano that occupies the corner at the left of the door 
looms out in the uncertain twilight! I neither play nor sing, yet I own a piano. It is a 
comfort to me to look at it, and to feel that the music is there, although I am not able 
to break the spell that binds it. It is pleasant to know that Bellini and Mozart, 
Cimarosa, Porpora, Gliick and all such,—or at least their souls,—sleep in that un- 
wieldy case. There lie embalmed, as it were, all operas, sonatas, oratorios, nocturnos, 
marches, songs and dances, that ever climbed into existence through the four bars that 
wall in melody. Once I was entirely repaid for the investment of my funds in that in- 
strument which I never use. Blokeeta, the composer, came to see me. Of course his 
instincts urged him as irresistibly to my piano as if some magnetic power lay within it 
compelling him to approach. He tuned it, he played on it. All night long, until the 
gray and spectral dawn rose out of the depths of the midnight, he sat and played, and I 
lay smoking by the window listening. Wild, unearthly, and sometimes insufferably 
painful, were the improvisations of Blokeeta. The chords of the instrument seemed 
breaking with anguish. Lost souls shrieked in his dismal preludes; the half-heard utter- 
ances of spirits in pain, that groped at inconceivable distances from anything lovely or 
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harmonious, seemed to rise dimly up out of the waves of sound that gathered under his 
hands. Melancholy human love wandered out on distant heaths, or beneath dank and 
gloomy cypresses, murmuring its unanswered sorrow, or hateful gnomes sported and 
sang in the stagnant swamps triumphing in unearthly tones over the knight whom they 
had lured to his death. Such was Blokeeta’s night’s entertainment; and when he at 
length closed the piano, and hurried away through the cold morning, he left a memory 
about the instrument from which I could never escape. 

Those snow-shoes that hang in the space between the mirror and the door recall 
Canadian wanderings,—a long race through the dense forests, over the frozen snow 
through whose brittle crust the slender hoofs of the caribou that we were pursuing sank 
at every step, until the poor creature despairingly turned at bay in a small juniper cop- 
pice, and we heartlessly shot him down. And I remember how Gabriel, the Aabitant, 
and Francois, the half-breed, cut his throat, and how the hot blood rushed out in a 
torrent over the snowy soil; and I recall the snow cabane that Gabriel built, where we 
all three slept so warmly; and the great fire that glowed at our feet, painting all kinds 
of demoniac shapes on the black screen of forest that lay without; and the deer-steaks 
that we roasted for our breakfast; and the savage drunkenness of Gabriel in the morn- 
ing, he having been privately drinking out of my brandy-flask all the night long. 

That long haftless dagger that dangles over the mantelpiece makes my heart 
swell. I found it, when a boy, in a hoary old castle in which one of my maternal ances- 
tors once lived. That same ancestor—who, by the way, yet lives in history—was a 
strange old sea-king, who dwelt on the extremest point of the southwestern coast of 
Ireland. He owned the whole of that fertile island called Inniskeiran, which directly 
faces Cape Clear, where between them the Atlantic rolls furiously, forming what the 
fishermen of the place call “the Sound.” An awful place in winter is that same Sound. 
On certain days no boat can live there for a moment, and Cape Clear is frequently cut 
off for days from any communication with the mainland. 

This old sea-king—Sir Florence O’Driscoll by name—passed a stormy life. From 
the summit of his castle he watched the ocean, and when any richly laden vessels bound 
from the South to the industrious Galway merchants, hove in sight, Sir Florence hoist- 
ed the sails of his galley, and it went hard with him if he did not tow into harbor ship 
and crew. In this way he lived; not a very honest mode of livelihood, certainly, accord- 
ing to our modern ideas, but quite reconcilable with the morals of the time. As may be 
supposed, Sir Florence got into trouble. Complaints were laid against him at the Eng- 
lish court by the plundered merchants, and the Irish viking set out for London, to 
plead his own cause before good Queen Bess, as she was called. He had one powerful 
recommendation: he was a marvellously handsome man. Not Celtic by descent, but 
half Spanish, half Danish in blood, he had the great northern stature with the regular 
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features, flashing eyes, and dark hair of the Iberian race. This may account for the fact 
that his stay at the English court was much longer than was necessary, as also for the 
tradition, which a local historian mentions, that the English Queen evinced a prefer- 
ence for the Irish chieftain, of other nature than that usually shown by monarch to 
subject. 

Previous to his departure, Sir Florence had intrusted the care of his property to an 
Englishman named Hull. During the long absence of the knight, this person managed 
to ingratiate himself with the local authorities, and gain their favour so far that they 
were willing to support him in almost any scheme. After a protracted stay, Sir Flo- 
rence, pardoned of all his misdeeds, returned to his home. Home no longer. Hull was 
in possession, and refused to yield an acre of the lands he had so nefariously acquired. 
It was no use appealing to the law, for its officers were in the opposite interest. It was 
no use appealing to the Queen, for she had another lover, and had forgotten the poor 
Irish knight by this time; and so the viking passed the best portion of his life in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reclaim his vast estates, and was eventually, in his old age, obliged 
to content himself with his castle by the sea and the island of Inniskeiran, the only spot 
of which the usurper was unable to deprive him. So this old story of my kinsman’s fate 
looms up out of the darkness that enshrouds that haftless dagger hanging on the wall. 

It was somewhat after the foregoing fashion that I dreamily made the inventory of 
my personal property. As I turned my eyes on each object, one after the other,—or the 
places where they lay, for the room was now so dark that it was almost impossible to see 
with any distinctness,—a crowd of memories connected with each rose up before me, 
and, perforce, I had to indulge them. So I proceeded but slowly, and at last my cigar 
shortened to a hot and bitter morsel that I could barely hold between my lips, while it 
seemed to me that the night grew each moment more insufferably oppressive. While I 
was revolving some impossible means of cooling my wretched body, the cigar stump 
began to burn my lips. I flung it angrily through the open window, and stooped out to 
watch it falling. It first lighted on the leaves of the acacia, sending out a spray of red 
sparkles, then, rolling off, it fell plump on the dark walk in the garden, faintly illumi- 
nating for a moment the dusky trees and breathless flowers. Whether it was the con- 
trast between the red flash of the cigar-stump and the silent darkness of the garden, or 
whether it was that I detected by the sudden light a faint waving of the leaves, I know 
not; but something suggested to me that the garden was cool. I will take a turn there, 
thought I, just as I am; it cannot be warmer than this room, and however still the at- 
mosphere, there is always a feeling of liberty and spaciousness in the open air, that 
partially supplies one’s wants. With this idea running through my head, I arose, lit 
another cigar, and passed out into the long, intricate corridors that led to the main 
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staircase. As I crossed the threshold of my room, with what a different feeling I should 
have passed it had I known that I was never to set foot in it again! 

I lived in a very large house, in which I occupied two rooms on the second floor. 
The house was old-fashioned, and all the floors communicated by a huge circular 
staircase that wound up through the centre of the building, while at every landing 
long, rambling corridors stretched off into mysterious nooks and corners. This palace 
of mine was very high, and its resources, in the way of crannies and windings, seemed 
to be interminable. Nothing seemed to stop anywhere. Cul-de-sacs were unknown on 
the premises. The corridors and passages, like mathematical lines, seemed capable of 
indefinite extension, and the object of the architect must have been to erect an edifice 
in which people might go ahead forever. The whole place was gloomy, not so much 
because it was large, but because an unearthly nakedness seemed to pervade the struc- 
ture. The staircases, corridors, halls, and vestibules all partook of a desert-like desola- 
tion. There was nothing on the walls to break the sombre monotony of those long vis- 
tas of shade. No carvings on the wainscoting, no moulded masks peering down from 
the simply severe cornices, no marble vases on the landings. There was an eminent 
dreariness and want of life—so rare in an American establishment—all over the abode. 
It was Hood’s haunted house put in order and newly painted. The servants, too, were 
shadowy, and chary of their visits. Bells rang three times before the gloomy chamber- 
maid could be induced to present herself; and the negro waiter, a ghoul-like looking 
creature from Congo, obeyed the summons only when one’s patience was exhausted or 
one’s want satisfied in some other way. When he did come, one felt sorry that he had 
not stayed away altogether, so sullen and savage did he appear. He moved along the 
echoless floors with a slow, noiseless shamble, until his dusky figure, advancing from 
the gloom, seemed like some reluctant afreet, compelled by the superior power of his 
master to disclose himself. When the doors of all the chambers were closed, and no 
light illuminated the long corridor save the red, unwholesome glare of a small oil lamp 
on a table at the end, where late lodgers lit their candles, one could not by any possi- 
bility conjure up a sadder or more desolate prospect. 

Yet the house suited me. Of meditative and sedentary habits, I enjoyed the extreme 
quiet. There were but few lodgers, from which I infer that the landlord did not drive a 
very thriving trade; and these, probably oppressed by the sombre spirit of the place, 
were quiet and ghost-like in their movements. The proprietor I scarcely ever saw. My 
bills were deposited by unseen hands every month on my table, while I was out walking 
or riding, and my pecuniary response was intrusted to the attendant afreet. On the 
whole, when the bustling, wide-awake spirit of New York is taken into consideration, 
the sombre, half-vivified character of the house in which I lived was an anomaly that 
no one appreciated better than I who lived there. 
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I felt my way down the wide, dark staircase in my pursuit of zephyrs. The garden, 
as I entered it, did feel somewhat cooler than my own room, and I puffed my cigar 
along the dim, cypress-shrouded walks with a sensation of comparative relief. It was 
very dark. The tall-growing flowers that bordered the path were so wrapped in gloom 
as to present the aspect of solid pyramidal masses, all the details of leaves and blossoms 
being buried in an embracing darkness, while the trees had lost all form, and seemed 
like masses of overhanging cloud. It was a place and time to excite the imagination; for 
in the impenetrable cavities of endless gloom there was room for the most riotous fan- 
cies to play at will. I walked and walked, and the echoes of my footsteps on the ungrav- 
elled and mossy path suggested a double feeling. I felt alone and yet in company at the 
same time. The solitariness of the place made itself distinct enough in the stillness, 
broken alone by the hollow reverberations of my step, while those very reverberations 
seemed to imbue me with an undefined feeling that I was not alone. I was not, there- 
fore, much startled when I was suddenly accosted from beneath the solid darkness of 
an immense cypress by a voice saying, “Will you give me a light, sir?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, trying in vain to distinguish the speaker amidst the impen- 
etrable dark. 

Somebody advanced, and I held out my cigar. All I could gather definitively about 
the individual who thus accosted me was that he must have been of extremely small 
stature; for I, who am by no means an overgrown man, had to stoop considerably in 
handing him my cigar. The vigorous puff that he gave his own lighted up my Havana 
for a moment, and I fancied that I caught a glimpse of long, wild hair. The flash was, 
however, so momentary that I could not even say certainly whether this was an actual 
impression or the mere effort of imagination to embody that which the senses had 
failed to distinguish. 

“Sir, you are out late,” said this unknown to me, as he, with half-uttered thanks, 
handed me back my cigar, for which I had to grope in the gloom. 

“Not later than usual,” I replied, dryly. 

“Hum! you are fond of late wanderings, then?” 

“That is just as the fancy seizes me.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Queer house, isn’t it?” 

“T have only found it quiet.” 

“Hum! But you will find it queer, take my word for it.” This was earnestly ut- 
tered; and I felt at the same time a bony finger laid on my arm, that cut it sharply like a 
blunted knife. 
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“T cannot take your word for any such assertion,” I replied rudely, shaking off the 
bony finger with an irrepressible motion of disgust. 

“No offence, no offence,” muttered my unseen companion rapidly, in a strange, 
subdued voice, that would have been shrill had it been louder; “your being angry does 
not alter the matter. You will find it a queer house. Everybody finds it a queer house. 
Do you know who live there?” 

“T never busy myself, sir, about other people’s affairs,” I answered sharply, for the 
individual’s manner, combined with my utter uncertainty as to his appearance, op- 
pressed me with an irksome longing to be rid of him. 

“O, you don’t? Well, I do. I know what they are—well, well, well!” and as he 
pronounced the three last words his voice rose with each, until, with the last, it reached 
a shrill shriek that echoed horribly among the lonely walks. “Do you know what they 
eat?” he continued. 

“No, sir,—nor care.” 

“O, but you will care. You must care. You shall care. [ll tell you what they are. 
They are enchanters. They are ghouls. They are cannibals. Did you never remark 
their eyes, and how they gloated on you when you passed? Did you never remark the 
food that they served up at your table? Did you never in the dead of night hear muffled 
and unearthly footsteps gliding along the corridors, and stealthy hands turning the 
handle of your door? Does not some magnetic influence fold itself continually around 
you when they pass, and send a thrill through spirit and body, and a cold shiver that no 
sunshine will chase away? O, you have! You have felt all these things! I know it!” 

The earnest rapidity, the subdued tones, the eagerness of accent, with which all 
this was uttered, impressed me most uncomfortably. It really seemed as if I could recall 
all those weird occurrences and influences of which he spoke; and I shuddered in spite 
of myself in the midst of the impenetrable darkness that surrounded me. 

“Hum!” said I, assuming, without knowing it, a confidential tone, “may I ask you 
how you know these things?” 

“How I know them? Because I am their enemy; because they tremble at my whis- 
per; because I hang upon their track with the perseverance of a bloodhound and the 
stealthiness of a tiger; because—because—I was of them once!” 

“Wretch!” I cried excitedly, for involuntarily his eager tones had wrought me up 
to a high pitch of spasmodic nervousness, “then you mean to say that you——“ 

As I uttered this word, obeying an uncontrollable impulse, I stretched forth my 
hand in the direction of the speaker and made a blind clutch. The tips of my fingers 
seemed to touch a surface as smooth as glass, that glided suddenly from under them. A 
sharp, angry hiss sounded through the gloom, followed by a whirring noise, as if some 
projectile passed rapidly by, and the next moment I felt instinctively that I was alone. 
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A most disagreeable feeling instantly assailed me;—a prophetic instinct that some 
terrible misfortune menaced me; an eager and overpowering anxiety to get back to my 
own room without loss of time. I turned and ran blindly along the dark cypress alley, 
every dusky clump of flowers that rose blackly in the borders making my heart each 
moment cease to beat. The echoes of my own footsteps seemed to redouble and assume 
the sounds of unknown pursuers following fast upon my track. The boughs of lilac- 
bushes and syringas, that here and there stretched partly across the walk, seemed to 
have been furnished suddenly with hooked hands that sought to grasp me as I flew by, 
and each moment I expected to behold some awful and impassable barrier fall across 
my track and wall me up forever. 

At length I reached the wide entrance. With a single leap I sprang up the four or 
five steps that formed the stoop, and dashed along the hall, up the wide, echoing stairs, 
and again along the dim, funereal corridors until I paused, breathless and panting, at 
the door of my room. Once so far, I stopped for an instant and leaned heavily against 
one of the panels, panting lustily after my late run. I had, however, scarcely rested my 
whole weight against the door, when it suddenly gave way, and I staggered in head- 
foremost. To my utter astonishment the room I had left in profound darkness was now 
a blaze of light. So intense was the illumination that, for a few seconds while the pupils 
of my eyes were contracting under the sudden change, I saw absolutely nothing save 
the dazzling glare. This fact in itself, coming on me with such utter suddenness, was 
sufficient to prolong my confusion, and it was not until after several minutes had 
elapsed that I perceived the room was not only illuminated, but occupied. And such 
occupants! Amazement at the scene took such possession of me that I was incapable of 
either moving or uttering a word. All that I could do was to lean against the wall, and 
stare blankly at the strange picture. 

It might have been a scene out of Faublas, or Gramont’s Memoirs, or happened in 
some palace of Minister Foucque. 

Round a large table in the centre of the room, where I had left a student-like litter 
of books and papers, were seated half'a dozen persons. Three were men and three were 
women. The table was heaped with a prodigality of luxuries. Luscious eastern fruits 
were piled up in silver filigree vases, through whose meshes their glowing rinds shone 
in the contrasts of a thousand hues. Small silver dishes that Benvenuto might have de- 
signed, filled with succulent and aromatic meats, were distributed upon a cloth of 
snowy damask. Bottles of every shape, slender ones from the Rhine, stout fellows from 
Holland, sturdy ones from Spain, and quaint basket-woven flasks from Italy, absolute- 
ly littered the board. Drinking-glasses of every size and hue filled up the interstices, 
and the thirsty German flagon stood side by side with the aérial bubbles of Venetian 
glass that rest so lightly on their threadlike stems. An odour of luxury and sensuality 
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floated through the apartment. The lamps that burned in every direction seemed to 
diffuse a subtle incense on the air, and in a large vase that stood on the floor I saw a 
mass of magnolias, tuberoses, and jasmines grouped together, stifling each other with 
their honeyed and heavy fragrance. 

The inhabitants of my room seemed beings well suited to so sensual an at- 
mosphere. The women were strangely beautiful, and all were attired in dresses of the 
most fantastic devices and brilliant hues. Their figures were round, supple, and elastic; 
their eyes dark and languishing; their lips full, ripe, and of the richest bloom. The 
three men wore half-masks, so that all I could distinguish were heavy jaws, pointed 
beards, and brawny throats that rose like massive pillars out of their doublets. All six 
lay reclining on Roman couches about the table, drinking down the purple wines in 
large draughts, and tossing back their heads and laughing wildly. 

I stood, I suppose, for some three minutes, with my back against the wall staring 
vacantly at the bacchanal vision, before any of the revellers appeared to notice my 
presence. At length, without any expression to indicate whether I had been observed 
from the beginning or not, two of the women arose from their couches, and, approach- 
ing, took each a hand and led me to the table. I obeyed their motions mechanically. I 
sat on a couch, between them as they indicated. I unresistingly permitted them to wind 
their arms about my neck. 

“You must drink,” said one, pouring out a large glass of red wine, “here is Clos 
Vougeout of a rare vintage; and here,” pushing a flask of amber-hued wine before me, 
“4s Lachryma Christi.” 

“You must eat,” said the other, drawing the silver dishes toward her. “Here are 
cutlets stewed with olives, and here are slices of a filet stuffed with bruised sweet chest- 
nuts”—and as she spoke, she, without waiting for a reply, proceeded to help me. 

The sight of the food recalled to me the warnings I had received in the garden. 
This sudden effort of memory restored to me my other faculties at the same instant. I 
sprang to my feet, thrusting the women from me with each hand. 

“Demons!” I almost shouted. “I will have none of your accursed food. I know 
you. You are cannibals, you are ghouls, you are enchanters. Begone, I tell you! Leave 
my room in peace!” 

A shout of laughter from all six was the only effect that my passionate speech pro- 
duced. The men rolled on their couches, and their half-masks quivered with the con- 
vulsions of their mirth. The women shrieked, and tossed the slender wine-glasses wild- 
ly aloft, and turned to me and flung themselves on my bosom fairly sobbing with 
laughter. 

“Yes,” I continued, as soon as the noisy mirth had subsided, “yes, I say, leave my 
room instantly! I will have none of your unnatural orgies here!” 
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“His room!” shrieked the woman on my right. 

“His room!” echoed she on my left. 

“His room! He calls it his room!” shouted the whole party, as they rolled once 
more into jocular convulsions. 

“How know you that it is your room?” said one of the men who sat opposite to me, 
at length, after the laughter had once more somewhat subsided. 

“How do I know?” I replied indignantly. “How do I know my own room? How 
could I mistake it, pray? There’s my furniture—my piano——“ 

“He calls that a piano,” shouted my neighbours, again in convulsions as I pointed 
to the corner where my huge piano, sacred to the memory of Blokeeta, used to stand. 
“O, yes! It is his room. There—there is his piano!” 

The peculiar emphasis they laid on the word “piano” caused me to scrutinize the 
article I was indicating more thoroughly. Up to this time, though utterly amazed at the 
entrance of these people into my chamber, and connecting them somewhat with the 
wild stories I had heard in the garden, I still had a sort of indefinite idea that the whole 
thing was a masquerading freak got up in my absence, and that the bacchanalian orgie 
I was witnessing was nothing more than a portion of some elaborate hoax of which I 
was to be the victim. But when my eyes turned to the corner where I had left a huge 
and cumbrous piano, and beheld a vast and sombre organ lifting its uted front to the 
very ceiling, and convinced myself, by a hurried process of memory, that it occupied 
the very spot in which I had left my own instrument, the little self-possession that I 
had left forsook me. I gazed around me bewildered. 

In like manner everything was changed. In the place of that old haftless dagger, 
connected with so many historic associations personal to myself, I beheld a Turkish 
yataghan dangling by its belt of crimson silk, while the jewels in the hilt blazed as the 
lamplight played upon them. In the spot where hung my cherished smoking cap, 
memorial of a buried love, a knightly casque was suspended on the crest of which a 
golden dragon stood in the act of springing. That strange lithograph of Calame was no 
longer a lithograph, but it seemed to me that the portion of the wall which it covered, 
of the exact shape and size, had been cut out, and, in place of the picture, a real scene 
on the same scale, and with real actors, was distinctly visible. The old oak was there, 
and the stormy sky was there; but I saw the branches of the oak sway with the tempest, 
and the clouds drive before the wind. The wanderer in his cloak was gone; but in his 
place I beheld a circle of wild figures, men and women, dancing with linked hands 
around the hole of the great tree, chanting some wild fragment of a song, to which the 
winds roared an unearthly chorus. The snow-shoes, too, on whose sinewy woof I had 
sped for many days amidst Canadian wastes, had vanished, and in their place lay a pair 
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of strange up-curled Turkish slippers, that had, perhaps, been many a time shuffled off 
at the doors of mosques, beneath the steady blaze of an orient sun. 

All was changed. Wherever my eyes turned they missed familiar objects, yet en- 
countered strange representatives. Still, in all the substitutes there seemed to me a 
reminiscence of what they replaced. They seemed only for a time transmuted into oth- 
er shapes, and there lingered around them the atmosphere of what they once had been. 
Thus I could have sworn the room to have been mine, yet there was nothing in it that I 
could rightly claim. Everything reminded me of some former possession that it was 
not. I looked for the acacia at the window, and lo! long silken palm-leaves swayed in 
through the open lattice; yet they had the same motion and the same air of my 
favourite tree, and seemed to murmur to me, “Though we seem to be palm-leaves, yet 
are we acacia-leaves; yea, those very ones on which you used to watch the butterflies 
alight and the rain patter while you smoked and dreamed!” So in all things; the room 
was, yet was not, mine; and a sickening consciousness of my utter inability to reconcile 
its identity with its appearance overwhelmed me, and choked my reason. 

“Well, have you determined whether or not this is your room?” asked the girl on 
my left, proffering me a huge tumbler creaming over with champagne, and laughing 
wickedly as she spoke. 

“It is mine,” I answered, doggedly, striking the glass rudely with my hand, and 
dashing the aromatic wine over the white cloth. “I know that it is mine; and ye are 
jugglers and enchanters who want to drive me mad.” 

“Hush! hush!” she said, gently, not in the least angered by my rough treatment. 
“You are excited. Alf shall play something to soothe you.” 

At her signal, one of the men sat down at the organ. After a short, wild, spasmodic 
prelude, he began what seemed to me to be a symphony of recollections. Dark and 
sombre, and all through full of quivering and intense agony, it appeared to recall a 
dark and dismal night, on a cold reef, around which an unseen but terribly audible 
ocean broke with eternal fury. It seemed as if a lonely pair were on the reef, one living, 
the other dead; one clasping his arms around the tender neck and naked bosom of the 
other, striving to warm her into life, when his own vitality was being each moment 
sucked from him by the icy breath of the storm. Here and there a terrible wailing mi- 
nor key would tremble through the chords like the shriek of sea-birds, or the warning 
of advancing death. While the man played I could scarce restrain myself. It seemed to 
be Blokeeta whom I listened to, and on whom I gazed. That wondrous night of plea- 
sure and pain that I had once passed listening to him seemed to have been taken up 
again at the spot where it had broken off, and the same hand was continuing it. I stared 
at the man called Alf. There he sat with his cloak and doublet, and long rapier and 
mask of black velvet. But there was something in the air of the peaked beard, a familiar 
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mystery in the wild mass of raven hair that fell as if wind-blown over his shoulders, 
which riveted my memory. 

“Blokeeta! Blokeeta!” I shouted, starting up furiously from the couch on which I 
was lying, and bursting the fair arms that were linked around my neck as if they had 
been hateful chains,—“Blokeeta! my friend! speak to me, I entreat you! Tell these 
horrid enchanters to leave me. Say that I hate them. Say that I command them to leave 
my room.” 

The man at the organ stirred not in answer to my appeal. He ceased playing, and 
the dying sound of the last note he had touched faded off into a melancholy moan. The 
other men and the women burst once more into peals of mocking laughter. 

“Why will you persist in calling this your room?” said the woman next me, with a 
smile meant to be kind, but to me inexpressibly loathsome. “Have we not shown you by 
the furniture, by the general appearance of the place, that you are mistaken, and that 
this cannot be your apartment? Rest content, then, with us. You are welcome here, and 
need no longer trouble yourself about your room.” 

“Rest content!” I answered madly; “live with ghosts, eat of awful meats, and see 
awful sights! Never! never! You have cast some enchantment over the place that has 
disguised it; but for all that I know it to be my room. You shall leave it!” 

“Softly, softly!” said another of the sirens. “Let us settle this amicably. This poor 
gentleman seems obstinate and inclined to make an uproar. Now we do not want an 
uproar. We love the night and its quiet; and there is no night that we love so well as 
that on which the moon is coffined in clouds. Is it not so, my brothers?” 

An awful and sinister smile gleamed on the countenances of her unearthly audi- 
ence, and seemed to glide visibly from underneath their masks. 

“Now,” she continued, “I have a proposition to make. It would be ridiculous for 
us to surrender this room simply because this gentleman states that it is his; and yet I 
feel anxious to gratify, as far as may be fair, his wild assertion of ownership. A room, 
after all, is not much to us; we can get one easily enough, but still we should be loath to 
give this apartment up to so imperious a demand. We are willing, however, to risk its 
loss. That is to say,”—turning to me,—“I propose that we play for the room. If you 
win, we will immediately surrender it to you just as it stands; if, on the contrary, you 
lose, you shall bind yourself to depart and never molest us again.” 

Agonized at the ever-darkening mysteries that seemed to thicken around me, and 
despairing of being able to dissipate them by the mere exercise of my own will, I 
caught almost gladly at the chance thus presented to me. The idea of my loss or my 
gain scarce entered into my calculations. All I felt was an indefinite knowledge that I 
might, in the way proposed, regain in an instant, that quiet chamber and that peace of 
mind of which I had so strangely been deprived. 
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“T agree!” I cried eagerly; “I agree. Anything to rid myself of such unearthly 
company!” 

The woman touched a small golden bell that stood near her on the table, and it 
had scarce ceased to tinkle when a negro dwarf entered with a silver tray on which were 
dice-boxes and dice. A shudder passed over me as I thought in this stunted African I 
could trace a resemblance to the ghoul-like black servant to whose attendance I had 
been accustomed. 

“Now,” said my neighbour, seizing one of the dice-boxes and giving me the other, 
“the highest wins. Shall I throw first?” 

I nodded assent. She rattled the dice, and I felt an inexpressible load lifted from 
my heart as she threw fifteen. 

“Tt is your turn,” she said, with a mocking smile; “but before you throw, I repeat 
the offer I made you before. Live with us. Be one of us. We will initiate you into our 
mysteries and enjoyments,—enjoyments of which you can form no idea unless you 
experience them. Come; it is not too late yet to change your mind. Be with us!” 

My reply was a fierce oath, as I rattled the dice with spasmodic nervousness and 
flung them on the board. They rolled over and over again, and during that brief in- 
stant I felt a suspense, the intensity of which I have never known before or since. At 
last they lay before me. A shout of the same horrible, maddening laughter rang in my 
ears. I peered in vain at the dice, but my sight was so confused that I could not distin- 
guish the amount of the cast. This lasted for a few moments. Then my sight grew clear, 
and I sank back almost lifeless with despair as I saw that I had thrown but twelve! 

“Lost! lost!” screamed my neighbour, with a wild laugh. “Lost! lost!” shouted the 
deep voices of the masked men. “Leave us, coward!” they all cried; “you are not fit to 
be one of us. Remember your promise; leave us!” 

Then it seemed as if some unseen power caught me by the shoulders and thrust me 
toward the door. In vain I resisted. In vain I screamed and shouted for help. In vain I 
implored them for pity. All the reply I had was those mocking peals of merriment, 
while, under the invisible influence, I staggered like a drunken man toward the door. 
As I reached the threshold the organ pealed out a wild triumphal strain. The power 
that impelled me concentrated itself into one vigorous impulse that sent me blindly 
staggering out into the echoing corridor, and as the door closed swiftly behind me, I 
caught one glimpse of the apartment I had left forever. A change passed like a shadow 
over it. The lamps died out, the siren women and masked men vanished, the flowers, 
the fruits, the bright silver and bizarre furniture faded swiftly, and I saw again, for the 
tenth of a second, my own old chamber restored. There was the acacia waving darkly; 
there was the table littered with books; there was the ghostly lithograph, the dearly 
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beloved smoking-cap, the Canadian snow-shoes, the ancestral dagger. And there, at 
the piano, organ no longer, sat Blokeeta playing. 

The next instant the door closed violently, and I was left standing in the corridor 
stunned and despairing. 

As soon as I had partially recovered my comprehension I rushed madly to the 
door, with the dim idea of beating it in. My fingers touched a cold and solid wall. 
There was no door! I felt all along the corridor for many yards on both sides. There 
was not even a crevice to give me hope. I rushed downstairs shouting madly. No one 
answered. In the vestibule I met the negro; I seized him by the collar and demanded 
my room. The demon showed his white and awful teeth, which were filed into a saw- 
like shape, and extricating himself from my grasp with a sudden jerk, fled down the 
passage with a gibbering laugh. Nothing but echo answered to my despairing shrieks. 
The lonely garden resounded with my cries as I strode madly through the dark walls, 
and the tall funereal cypresses seemed to bury me beneath their heavy shadows. I met 
no one,—could find no one. I had to bear my sorrow and despair alone. 

Since that awful hour I have never found my room. Everywhere I look for it, yet 
never see it. Shall I ever find it? 
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he “Red Death” had long devastated the country. No pestilence had ever been so 

fatal, or so hideous. Blood was its Avatar and its seal—the redness and the horror 
of blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and then profuse bleeding at 
the pores, with dissolution. The scarlet stains upon the body and especially upon the 
face of the victim, were the pest ban which shut him out from the aid and from the 
sympathy of his fellow-men. And the whole seizure, progress and termination of the 
disease, were the incidents of half'an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and sagacious. When his domin- 
ions were half depopulated, he summoned to his presence a thousand hale and light- 
hearted friends from among the knights and dames of his court, and with these retired 
to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated abbeys. This was an extensive and mag- 
nificent structure, the creation of the prince’s own eccentric yet august taste. A strong 
and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of iron. The courtiers, having entered, 
brought furnaces and massy hammers and welded the bolts. They resolved to leave 
means neither of ingress nor egress to the sudden impulses of despair or of frenzy from 
within. The abbey was amply provisioned. With such precautions the courtiers might 
bid defiance to contagion. The external world could take care of itself. In the mean- 
time it was folly to grieve, or to think. The prince had provided all the appliances of 
pleasure. There were buffoons, there were improvisatori, there were ballet-dancers, 
there were musicians, there was Beauty, there was wine. All these and security were 
within. Without was the “Red Death”. 

It was towards the close of the fifth or sixth month of his seclusion, and while the 
pestilence raged most furiously abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained his thou- 
sand friends at a masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let me tell of the rooms in 
which it was held. These were seven—an imperial suite. In many palaces, however, 
such suites form a long and straight vista, while the folding doors slide back nearly to 
the walls on either hand, so that the view of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here 
the case was very different, as might have been expected from the duke’s love of the 
bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly disposed that the vision embraced but little 
more than one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and at 
each turn a novel effect. To the right and left, in the middle of each wall, a tall and 
narrow Gothic window looked out upon a closed corridor which pursued the windings 
of the suite. These windows were of stained glass whose colour varied in accordance 
with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the chamber into which it opened. That 
at the eastern extremity was hung, for example in blue—and vividly blue were its win- 
dows. The second chamber was purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and here the 
panes were purple. The third was green throughout, and so were the casements. The 
fourth was furnished and lighted with orange—the fifth with white—the sixth with 
violet. The seventh apartment was closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries that hung 
all over the ceiling and down the walls, falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same 
material and hue. But in this chamber only, the colour of the windows failed to corre- 
spond with the decorations. The panes here were scarlet—a deep blood colour. Now in 
no one of the seven apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum, amid the profusion 
of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or depended from the roof. There 
was no light of any kind emanating from lamp or candle within the suite of chambers. 
But in the corridors that followed the suite, there stood, opposite to each window, a 
heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of fire, that projected its rays through the tinted glass 
and so glaringly illumined the room. And thus were produced a multitude of gaudy and 
fantastic appearances. But in the western or black chamber the effect of the fire-light 
that streamed upon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes, was ghastly in 
the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon the countenances of those who entered, 
that there were few of the company bold enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against the western wall, a gigantic 
clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was to be strick- 
en, there came from the brazen lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and loud 
and deep and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at each 
lapse of an hour, the musicians of the orchestra were constrained to pause, momentari- 
ly, in their performance, to harken to the sound; and thus the waltzers perforce ceased 
their evolutions; and there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay company; and, while 
the chimes of the clock yet rang, it was observed that the giddiest grew pale, and the 
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more aged and sedate passed their hands over their brows as if in confused reverie or 
meditation. But when the echoes had fully ceased, a light laughter at once pervaded 
the assembly; the musicians looked at each other and smiled as if at their own nervous- 
ness and folly, and made whispering vows, each to the other, that the next chiming of 
the clock should produce in them no similar emotion; and then, after the lapse of sixty 
minutes, (which embrace three thousand and six hundred seconds of the Time that 
flies,) there came yet another chiming of the clock, and then were the same disconcert 
and tremulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent revel. The tastes of the 
duke were peculiar. He had a fine eye for colours and effects. He disregarded the decora 
of mere fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions glowed with bar- 
baric lustre. There are some who would have thought him mad. His followers felt that 
he was not. It was necessary to hear and see and touch him to be sure that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the movable embellishments of the seven cham- 
bers, upon occasion of this great /ée; and it was his own guiding taste which had given 
character to the masqueraders. Be sure they were grotesque. There were much glare 
and glitter and piquancy and phantasm—much of what has been since seen in “Her- 
nani”. There were arabesque figures with unsuited limbs and appointments. There 
were delirious fancies such as the madman fashions. There were much of the beautiful, 
much of the wanton, much of the dzarre, something of the terrible, and not a little of 
that which might have excited disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers there stalked, 
in fact, a multitude of dreams. And these—the dreams—writhed in and about taking 
hue from the rooms, and causing the wild music of the orchestra to seem as the echo of 
their steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony clock which stands in the hall of the 
velvet. And then, for a moment, all is still, and all is silent save the voice of the clock. 
The dreams are stiff-frozen as they stand. But the echoes of the chime die away—they 
have endured but an instant—and a light, half-subdued laughter floats after them as 
they depart. And now again the music swells, and the dreams live, and writhe to and 
fro more merrily than ever, taking hue from the many tinted windows through which 
stream the rays from the tripods. But to the chamber which lies most westwardly of the 
seven, there are now none of the maskers who venture; for the night is waning away; 
and there flows a ruddier light through the blood-coloured panes; and the blackness of 
the sable drapery appals; and to him whose foot falls upon the sable carpet, there 
comes from the near clock of ebony a muffled peal more solemnly emphatic than any 
which reaches ¢heir ears who indulged in the more remote gaieties of the other apart- 
ments. 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and in them beat feverishly the 
heart of life. And the revel went whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the 
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sounding of midnight upon the clock. And then the music ceased, as I have told; and 
the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; and there was an uneasy cessation of all 
things as before. But now there were twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the 
clock; and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought crept, with more of time, 
into the meditations of the thoughtful among those who revelled. And thus too, it hap- 
pened, perhaps, that before the last echoes of the last chime had utterly sunk into si- 
lence, there were many individuals in the crowd who had found leisure to become 
aware of the presence of a masked figure which had arrested the attention of no single 
individual before. And the rumour of this new presence having spread itself whisper- 
ingly around, there arose at length from the whole company a buzz, or murmur, ex- 
pressive of disapprobation and surprise—then, finally, of terror, of horror, and of dis- 
gust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it may well be supposed that 
no ordinary appearance could have excited such sensation. In truth the masquerade 
licence of the night was nearly unlimited; but the figure in question had out-Heroded 
Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the prince’s indefinite decorum. There are 
chords in the hearts of the most reckless which cannot be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom life and death are equally jests, there are matters of 
which no jest can be made. The whole company, indeed, seemed now deeply to feel 
that in the costume and bearing of the stranger neither wit nor propriety existed. The 
figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from head to foot in the habiliments of the 
grave. The mask which concealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble the coun- 
tenance of a stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny must have had difficulty in de- 
tecting the cheat. And yet all this might have been endured, if not approved, by the 
mad revellers around. But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the type of the 
Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in b/ood—and his broad brow, with all the features 
of the face, was besprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of the Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral image (which, with a 
slow and solemn movement, as if more fully to sustain its role, stalked to and fro 
among the waltzers) he was seen to be convulsed, in the first moment with a strong 
shudder either of terror or distaste; but, in the next, his brow reddened with rage. 

“Who dares,”—he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who stood near him— 
“who dares insult us with this blasphemous mockery? Seize him and unmask him—that 
we may know whom we have to hang, at sunrise, from the battlements!” 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the Prince Prospero as he 
uttered these words. They rang throughout the seven rooms loudly and clearly, for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the music had become hushed at the waving of 
his hand. 
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It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a group of pale courtiers by 
his side. At first, as he spoke, there was a slight rushing movement of this group in the 
direction of the intruder, who at the moment was also near at hand, and now, with de- 
liberate and stately step, made closer approach to the speaker. But from a certain 
nameless awe with which the mad assumptions of the mummer had inspired the whole 
party, there were found none who put forth hand to seize him; so that, unimpeded, he 
passed within a yard of the prince’s person; and, while the vast assembly, as if with one 
impulse, shrank from the centres of the rooms to the walls, he made his way uninter- 
ruptedly, but with the same solemn and measured step which had distinguished him 
from the first, through the blue chamber to the purple—through the purple to the 
green—through the green to the orange—through this again to the white—and even 
thence to the violet, ere a decided movement had been made to arrest him. It was then, 
however, that the Prince Prospero, maddening with rage and the shame of his own 
momentary cowardice, rushed hurriedly through the six chambers, while none fol- 
lowed him on account of a deadly terror that had seized upon all. He bore aloft a 
drawn dagger, and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, to within three or four feet of 
the retreating figure, when the latter, having attained the extremity of the velvet 
apartment, turned suddenly and confronted his pursuer. There was a sharp cry—and 
the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable carpet, upon which, instantly afterwards, 
fell prostrate in death the Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the wild courage of de- 
spair, a throng of the revellers at once threw themselves into the black apartment, and, 
seizing the mummer, whose tall figure stood erect and motionless within the shadow of 
the ebony clock, gasped in unutterable horror at finding the grave cerements and 
corpse-like mask, which they handled with so violent a rudeness, untenanted by any 
tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. He had come like a 
thief in the night. And one by one dropped the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of 
their revel, and died each in the despairing posture of his fall. And the life of the ebony 
clock went out with that of the last of the gay. And the flames of the tripods expired. 
And Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over all. 
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The Keepsake, 1834. 


uly 16, 1833.—This is a memorable anniversary for me; on it I complete my three 
hundred and twenty-third year! 

The Wandering Jew?—certainly not. More than eighteen centuries have passed 
over his head. In comparison with him, I am a very young Immortal. 

Am I, then, immortal? This is a question which I have asked myself, by day and 
night, for now three hundred and three years, and yet cannot answer it. I detected a 
grey hair amidst my brown locks this very day—that surely signifies decay. Yet it may 
have remained concealed there for three hundred years—for some persons have be- 
come entirely white-headed before twenty years of age. 

I will tell my story, and my reader shall judge for me. I will tell my story, and so 
contrive to pass some few hours of a long eternity, become so wearisome to me. For 
ever! Can it be? to live for ever! I have heard of enchantments, in which the victims 
were plunged into a deep sleep, to wake, after a hundred years, as fresh as ever: I have 
heard of the Seven Sleepers—thus to be immortal would not be so burthensome: but, 
oh! the weight of never-ending time—the tedious passage of the still-succeeding 
hours! How happy was the fabled Nourjahad!—But to my task. 

All the world has heard of Cornelius Agrippa. His memory is as immortal as his 
arts have made me. All the world has also heard of his scholar, who, unawares, raised 
the foul fiend during his master’s absence, and was destroyed by him. The report, true 
or false, of this accident, was attended with many inconveniences to the renowned 
philosopher. All his scholars at once deserted him—his servants disappeared. He had 
no one near him to put coals on his ever-burning fires while he slept, or to attend to 
the changeful colours of his medicines while he studied. Experiment after experiment 
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failed, because one pair of hands was insufficient to complete them: the dark spirits 
laughed at him for not being able to retain a single mortal in his service. 

I was then very young—very poor—and very much in love. I had been for about a 
year the pupil of Cornelius, though I was absent when this accident took place. On my 
return, my friends implored me not to return to the alchymist’s abode. I trembled as I 
listened to the dire tale they told; I required no second warning; and when Cornelius 
came and offered me a purse of gold if I would remain under his roof, I felt as if Satan 
himself tempted me. My teeth chattered—my hair stood on end;—I ran off as fast as 
my trembling knees would permit. 

My failing steps were directed whither for two years they had every evening been 
attracted,—a gently bubbling spring of pure living water, beside which lingered a 
dark-haired girl, whose beaming eyes were fixed on the path I was accustomed each 
night to tread. I cannot remember the hour when I did not love Bertha; we had been 
neighbours and playmates from infancy,—her parents, like mine were of humble life, 
yet respectable,—our attachment had been a source of pleasure to them. In an evil 
hour, a malignant fever carried off both her father and mother, and Bertha became an 
orphan. She would have found a home beneath my paternal roof, but, unfortunately, 
the old lady of the near castle, rich, childless, and solitary, declared her intention to 
adopt her. Henceforth Bertha was clad in silk—inhabited a marble palace—and was 
looked on as being highly favoured by fortune. But in her new situation among her new 
associates, Bertha remained true to the friend of her humbler days; she often visited the 
cottage of my father, and when forbidden to go thither, she would stray towards the 
neighbouring wood, and meet me beside its shady fountain. 

She often declared that she owed no duty to her new protectress equal in sanctity 
to that which bound us. Yet still I was too poor to marry, and she grew weary of being 
tormented on my account. She had a haughty but an impatient spirit, and grew angry 
at the obstacle that prevented our union. We met now after an absence, and she had 
been sorely beset while I was away; she complained bitterly, and almost reproached me 
for being poor. I replied hastily,— 

“T am honest, if 1 am poor!—were I not, I might soon become rich!” 

This exclamation produced a thousand questions. I feared to shock her by owning 
the truth, but she drew it from me; and then, casting a look of disdain on me, she said, 


“You pretend to love, and you fear to face the Devil for my sake!” 


I protested that I had only dreaded to offend her;—while she dwelt on the magni- 
tude of the reward that I should receive. Thus encouraged—shamed by her—led on by 
love and hope, laughing at my later fears, with quick steps and a light heart, I returned 
to accept the offers of the alchymist, and was instantly installed in my office. 
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A year passed away. I became possessed of no insignificant sum of money. Custom 
had banished my fears. In spite of the most painful vigilance, I had never detected the 
trace of a cloven foot; nor was the studious silence of our abode ever disturbed by de- 
moniac howls. I still continued my stolen interviews with Bertha, and Hope dawned on 
me—Hope—but not perfect joy: for Bertha fancied that love and security were ene- 
mies, and her pleasure was to divide them in my bosom. Though true of heart, she was 
something of a coquette in manner; I was jealous as a Turk. She slighted me in a thou- 
sand ways, yet would never acknowledge herself to be in the wrong. She would drive 
me mad with anger, and then force me to beg her pardon. Sometimes she fancied that I 
was not sufficiently submissive, and then she had some story of a rival, favoured by her 
protectress. She was surrounded by silk-clad youths—the rich and gay. What chance 
had the sad-robed scholar of Cornelius compared with these? 

On one occasion, the philosopher made such large demands upon my time, that I 
was unable to meet her as I was wont. He was engaged in some mighty work, and I was 
forced to remain, day and night, feeding his furnaces and watching his chemical prepa- 
rations. Bertha waited for me in vain at the fountain. Her haughty spirit fired at this 
neglect; and when at last I stole out during a few short minutes allotted to me for 
slumber, and hoped to be consoled by her, she received me with disdain, dismissed me 
in scorn, and vowed that any man should possess her hand rather than he who could 
not be in two places at once for her sake. She would be revenged! And truly she was. In 
my dingy retreat I heard that she had been hunting, attended by Albert Hoffer. Albert 
Hoffer was favoured by her protectress, and the three passed in cavalcade before my 
smoky window. Methought that they mentioned my name; it was followed by a laugh 
of derision, as her dark eyes glanced contemptuously towards my abode. 

Jealousy, with all its venom and all its misery, entered my breast. Now I shed a 
torrent of tears, to think that I should never call her mine; and, anon, I imprecated a 
thousand curses on her inconstancy. Yet, still I must stir the fires of the alchymist, still 
attend on the changes of his unintelligible medicines. 

Cornelius had watched for three days and nights, nor closed his eyes. The 
progress of his alembics was slower than he expected: in spite of his anxiety, sleep 
weighted upon his eyelids. Again and again he threw off drowsiness with more than 
human energy; again and again it stole away his senses. He eyed his crucibles wistfully. 
“Not ready yet,” he murmured; “will another night pass before the work is accom- 
plished? Winzy, you are vigilant—you are faithful—you have slept, my boy—you 
slept last night. Look at that glass vessel. The liquid it contains is of a soft rose-colour: 
the moment it begins to change hue, awaken me—till then I may close my eyes. First, 
it will turn white, and then emit golden flashes; but wait not till then; when the rose- 
colour fades, rouse me.” I scarcely heard the last words, muttered, as they were, in 
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sleep. Even then he did not quite yield to nature. “Winzy, my boy,” he again said, “do 
not touch the vessel—do not put it to your lips; it is a philtre—a philtre to cure love; 
you would not cease to love your Bertha—beware to drink!” 

And he slept. His venerable head sunk on his breast, and I scarce heard his regular 
breathing. For a few minutes I watched the vessel—the rosy hue of the liquid remained 
unchanged. Then my thoughts wandered—they visited the fountain, and dwelt on a 
thousand charming scenes never to be renewed—never! Serpents and adders were in 
my heart as the word “Never!” half formed itself on my lips. False girl!—false and 
cruel! Never more would she smile on me as that evening she smiled on Albert. Worth- 
less, detested woman! I would not remain unrevenged—she should see Albert expire at 
her feet—she should die beneath my vengeance. She had smiled in disdain and tri- 
umph—she knew my wretchedness and her power. Yet what power had she?—the 
power of exciting my hate—my utter scorn—my—oh, all but indifference! Could I 
attain that—could I regard her with careless eyes, transferring my rejected love to one 
fairer and more true, that were indeed a victory! 

A bright flash darted before my eyes. I had forgotten the medicine of the adept; I 
gazed on it with wonder: flashes of admirable beauty, more bright than those which the 
diamond emits when the sun’s rays are on it, glanced from the surface of the liquid; and 
odour the most fragrant and grateful stole over my sense; the vessel seemed one globe 
of living radiance, lovely to the eye, and most inviting to the taste. The first thought, 
instinctively inspired by the grosser sense, was, I will—I must drink. I raised the vessel 
to my lips. “It will cure me of love—of torture!” Already I had quaffed half of the 
most delicious liquor ever tasted by the palate of man, when the philosopher stirred. I 
started—I dropped the glass—the fluid Hamed and glanced along the floor, while I 
felt Cornelius’s gripe at my throat, as he shrieked aloud, “Wretch! you have destroyed 
the labour of my life!” 

The philosopher was totally unaware that I had drunk any portion of his drug. 
His idea was, and I gave a tacit assent to it, that I had raised the vessel from curiosity, 
and that, frightened at its brightness, and the flashes of intense light it gave forth, I 
had let it fall. I never undeceived him. The fire of the medicine was quenched—the 
fragrance died away—he grew calm, as a philosopher should under the heaviest trials, 
and dismissed me to rest. 

I will not attempt to describe the sleep of glory and bliss which bathed my soul in 
paradise during the remaining hours of that memorable night. Words would be faint 
and shallow types of my enjoyment, or of the gladness that possessed my bosom when I 
woke. I trod air—my thoughts were in heaven. Earth appeared heaven, and my inheri- 
tance upon it was to be one trance of delight. “This it is to be cured of love,” I 
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thought; “I will see Bertha this day, and she will find her lover cold and regardless; too 
happy to be disdainful, yet how utterly indifferent to her!” 

The hours danced away. The philosopher, secure that he had once succeeded, and 
believing that he might again, began to concoct the same medicine once more. He was 
shut up with his books and drugs, and I had a holiday. I dressed myself with care; I 
looked in an old but polished shield which served me for a mirror; methoughts my 
good looks had wonderfully improved. I hurried beyond the precincts of the town, joy 
in my soul, the beauty of heaven and earth around me. I turned my steps toward the 
castle—I could look on its lofty turrets with lightness of heart, for I was cured of love. 
My Bertha saw me afar off, as I came up the avenue. I know not what sudden impulse 
animated her bosom, but at the sight, she sprung with a light fawn-like bound down 
the marble steps, and was hastening towards me. But I had been perceived by another 
person. The old high-born hag, who called herself her protectress, and was her tyrant, 
had seen me also; she hobbled, panting, up the terrace; a page, as ugly as herself, held 
up her train, and fanned her as she hurried along, and stopped my fair girl with a 
“How, now, my bold mistress? whither so fast? Back to your cage—hawks are abroad!” 

Bertha clasped her hands—her eyes were still bent on my approaching figure. I 
saw the contest. How I abhorred the old crone who checked the kind impulses of my 
Bertha’s softening heart. Hitherto, respect for her rank had caused me to avoid the 
lady of the castle; now I disdained such trivial considerations. I was cured of love, and 
lifted above all human fears; I hastened forwards, and soon reached the terrace. How 
lovely Bertha looked! her eyes flashing fire, her cheeks glowing with impatience and 
anger, she was a thousand times more graceful and charming than ever. I no longer 
loved—oh no! I adored—worshipped—idolized her! 

She had that morning been persecuted, with more than usual vehemence, to con- 
sent to an immediate marriage with my rival. She was reproached with the encourage- 
ment that she had shown him—-she was threatened with being turned out of doors with 
disgrace and shame. Her proud spirit rose in arms at the threat; but when she remem- 
bered the scorn that she had heaped upon me, and how, perhaps, she had thus lost one 
whom she now regarded as her only friend, she wept with remorse and rage. At that 
moment I appeared. “Oh, Winzy!” she exclaimed, “take me to your mother’s cot; 
swiftly let me leave the detested luxuries and wretchedness of this noble dwelling— 
take me to poverty and happiness.” 

I clasped her in my arms with transport. The old dame was speechless with fury, 
and broke forth into invective only when we were far on the road to my natal cottage. 
My mother received the fair fugitive, escaped from a gilt cage to nature and liberty, 
with tenderness and joy; my father, who loved her, welcomed her heartily; it was a day 
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of rejoicing, which did not need the addition of the celestial potion of the alchymist to 
steep me in delight. 

Soon after this eventful day, I became the husband of Bertha. I ceased to be the 
scholar of Cornelius, but I continued his friend. I always felt grateful to him for hav- 
ing, unaware, procured me that delicious draught of a divine elixir, which, instead of 
curing me of love (sad cure! solitary and joyless remedy for evils which seem blessings 
to the memory), had inspired me with courage and resolution, thus winning for me an 
inestimable treasure in my Bertha. 

I often called to mind that period of trance-like inebriation with wonder. The 
drink of Cornelius had not fulfilled the task for which he affirmed that it had been pre- 
pared, but its effects were more potent and blissful than words can express. They had 
faded by degrees, yet they lingered long—and painted life in hues of splendour. Bertha 
often wondered at my lightness of heart and unaccustomed gaiety; for, before, I had 
been rather serious, or even sad, in my disposition. She loved me the better for my 
cheerful temper, and our days were winged by joy. 

Five years afterwards I was suddenly summoned to the bedside of the dying Cor- 
nelius. He had sent for me in haste, conjuring my instant presence. I found him 
stretched on his pallet, enfeebled even to death; all of life that yet remained animated 
his piercing eyes, and they were fixed on a glass vessel, full of roseate liquid. 

“Behold,” he said, in a broken and inward voice, “the vanity of human wishes! a 
second time my hopes are about to be crowned, a second time they are destroyed. Look 
at that liquor—you may remember five years ago I had prepared the same, with the 
same success;-then, as now, my thirsting lips expected to taste the immortal elixir — 
you dashed it from me! and at present it is too late.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and fell back on his pillow. I could not help saying,— 

“How, revered master, can a cure for love restore you to life?” 

A faint smile gleamed across his face as I listened earnestly to his scarcely intelli- 
gible answer. 

“A cure for love and for all things—the Elixir of Immortality. Ah! if now I might 
drink, I should live for ever!” 

As he spoke, a golden flash gleamed from the fluid; a well-remembered fragrance 
stole over the air; he raised himself, all weak as he was—strength seemed miraculously 
to re-enter his frame-he stretched forth his hand—a loud explosion startled me—a ray 
of fire shot up from the elixir, and the glass vessel which contained it was shivered to 
atoms! I turned my eyes towards the philosopher; he had fallen back—his eyes were 
glassy—his features rigid—he was dead! 

But I lived, and was to live for ever! So said the unfortunate alchymist, and for a 
few days I believed his words. I remembered the glorious intoxication that had fol- 
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lowed my stolen draught. I reflected on the change I had felt in my frame—in my soul. 
The bounding elasticity of the one—the buoyant lightness of the other. I surveyed 
myself in a mirror, and could perceive no change in my features during the space of the 
five years which had elapsed. I remembered the radiant hues and grateful scent of that 
delicious beverage—worthy the gift it was capable of bestowing—I was, then, IM- 
MORTAL! 

A few days after I laughed at my credulity. The old proverb, that “a prophet is 
least regarded in his own country,” was true with respect to me and my defunct master. 
I loved him as a man—I respected him as a sage—but I derided the notion that he 
could command the powers of darkness, and laughed at the superstitious fears with 
which he was regarded by the vulgar. He was a wise philosopher, but had no acquain- 
tance with any spirits but those clad in flesh and blood. His science was simply human; 
and human science, I soon persuaded myself, could never conquer nature’s laws so far 
as to imprison the soul for ever within its carnal habitation. Cornelius had brewed a 
soul-refreshing drink—more inebriating than wine-sweeter and more fragrant than 
any fruit: it possessed probably strong medicinal powers, imparting gladness to the 
heart and vigour to the limbs; but its effects would wear out; already they were dimin- 
ished in my frame. I was a lucky fellow to have quaffed health and joyous spirits, and 
perhaps a long life, at my master’s hands; but my good fortune ended there: longevity 
was far different from immortality. 

I continued to entertain this belief for many years. Sometimes a thought stole 
across me—Was the alchymist indeed deceived? But my habitual credence was, that I 
should meet the fate of all the children of Adam at my appointed time—a little late, 
but still at a natural age. Yet it was certain that I retained a wonderfully youthful look. 
I was laughed at for my vanity in consulting the mirror so often, but I consulted it in 
vain—my brow was untrenched—my cheeks—my eyes—my whole person continued 
as untarnished as in my twentieth year. 

I was troubled. I looked at the faded beauty of Bertha—I seemed more like her 
son. By degrees our neighbors began to make similar observations, and I found at last 
that I went by the name of the Scholar bewitched. Bertha herself grew uneasy. She 
became jealous and peevish, and at length she began to question me. We had no chil- 
dren; we were all in all to each other; and though, as she grew older, her vivacious 
spirit became a little allied to ill-temper, and her beauty sadly diminished, I cherished 
her in my heart as the mistress I idolized, the wife I had sought and won with such per- 
fect love. 

At last our situation became intolerable: Bertha was fifty—I twenty years of age. I 
had, in very shame, in some measure adopted the habits of advanced age; I no longer 
mingled in the dance among the young and gay, but my heart bounded along with 
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them while I restrained my feet; and a sorry figure I cut among the Nestors of our vil- 
lage. But before the time I mention, things were altered—we were universally 
shunned; we were—at least, I was—reported to have kept up an iniquitous acquain- 
tance with some of my former master’s supposed friends. Poor Bertha was pitied, but 
deserted. I was regarded with horror and detestation. 

What was to be done? we sat by our winter fire—poverty had made itself felt, for 
none would buy the produce of my farm; and often I had been forced to journey twen- 
ty miles to some place where I was not known, to dispose of our property. It is true, we 
had saved something for an evil day—that day was come. 

We sat by our lone fireside—the old-hearted youth and his antiquated wife. Again 
Bertha insisted on knowing the truth; she recapitulated all she had ever heard said 
about me, and added her own observations. She conjured me to cast off the spell; she 
described how much more comely grey hairs were than my chestnut locks; she descant- 
ed on the reverence and respect due to age—how preferable to the slight regard paid to 
mere children: could I imagine that the despicable gifts of youth and good looks out- 
weighed disgrace, hatred and scorn? Nay, in the end I should be burnt as a dealer in 
the black art, while she, to whom I had not deigned to communicate any portion of my 
good fortune, might be stoned as my accomplice. At length she insinuated that I must 
share my secret with her, and bestow on her like benefits to those I myself enjoyed, or 
she would denounce me—and then she burst into tears. 

Thus beset, methought it was the best way to tell the truth. I reveled it as tenderly 
as I could, and spoke only of a very Jong life, not of immortality—which representa- 
tion, indeed, coincided best with my own ideas. When I ended I rose and said,— 

“And now, my Bertha, will you denounce the lover of your youth?- You will not, I 
know. But it is too hard, my poor wife, that you should suffer for my ill-luck and the 
accursed arts of Cornelius. I will leave you—you have wealth enough, and friends will 
return in my absence. I will go; young as I seem and strong as I am, I can work and 
gain my bread among strangers, unsuspected and unknown. I loved you in youth; God 
is my witness that I would not desert you in age, but that your safety and happiness 
require it.” 

I took my cap and moved toward the door; in a moment Bertha’s arms were round 
my neck, and her lips were pressed to mine. “No, my husband, my Winzy,” she said, 
“you shall not go alone—take me with you; we will remove from this place, and, as 
you say, among strangers we shall be unsuspected and safe. I am not so old as quite to 
shame you, my Winzy; and I daresay the charm will soon wear off, and, with the bless- 
ing of God, you will become more elderly-looking, as is fitting; you shall not leave 
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I returned the good soul’s embrace heartily. “I will not, my Bertha; but for your 
sake I had not thought of such a thing. I will be your true, faithful husband while you 
are spared to me, and do my duty by you to the last.” 

The next day we prepared secretly for our emigration. We were obliged to make 
great pecuniary sacrifices—it could not be helped. We realized a sum sufficient, at 
least, to maintain us while Bertha lived; and, without saying adieu to any one, quitted 
our native country to take refuge in a remote part of western France. 

It was a cruel thing to transport poor Bertha from her native village, and the 
friends of her youth, to a new country, new language, new customs. The strange secret 
of my destiny rendered this removal immaterial to me; but I compassionated her 
deeply, and was glad to perceive that she found compensation for her misfortunes in a 
variety of little ridiculous circumstances. Away from all tell-tale chroniclers, she 
sought to decrease the apparent disparity of our ages by a thousand feminine arts— 
rouge, youthful dress, and assumed juvenility of manner. I could not be angry. Did I 
not myself wear a mask? Why quarrel with hers, because it was less successful? I griev- 
ed deeply when I remembered that this was my Bertha, whom I had loved so fondly 
and won with such transport—the dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, with smiles of en- 
chanting archness and a step like a fawn—this mincing, simpering, jealous old woman. 
I should have revered her grey locks and withered cheeks; but thus!—It was my work, 
I knew; but I did not the less deplore this type of human weakness. 

Her jealously never slept. Her chief occupation was to discover that, in spite of 
outward appearances, I was myself growing old. I verily believe that the poor soul 
loved me truly in her heart, but never had woman so tormenting a mode of displaying 
fondness. She would discern wrinkles in my face and decrepitude in my walk, while I 
bounded along in youthful vigour, the youngest looking of twenty youths. I never 
dared address another woman. On one occasion, fancying that the belle of the village 
regarded me with favouring eyes, she brought me a grey wig. Her constant discourse 
among her acquaintances was, that though I looked so young, there was ruin at work 
within my frame; and she affirmed that the worst symptom about me was my apparent 
health. My youth was a disease, she said, and I ought at all times to prepare, if not for a 
sudden and awful death, at least to awake some morning white-headed and bowed 
down with all the marks of advanced years. I let her talk—I often joined in her conjec- 
tures. Her warnings chimed in with my never-ceasing speculations concerning my 
state, and I took an earnest, though painful, interest in listening to all that her quick 
wit and excited imagination could say on the subject. 

Why dwell on these minute circumstances? We lived on for many long years. 
Bertha became bedrid and paralytic; I nursed her as a mother might a child. She grew 
peevish, and still harped upon one string—of how long I should survive her. It has 
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ever been a source of consolation to me, that I performed my duty scrupulously to- 
wards her. She had been mine in youth, she was mine in age; and at last, when I heaped 
the sod over her corpse, I wept to feel that I had lost all that really bound me to hu- 
manity. 

Since then how many have been my cares and woes, how few and empty my en- 
joyments! I pause here in my history—I will pursue it no further. A sailor without rud- 
der or compass, tossed on a stormy sea —a traveller lost on a widespread heath, with- 
out landmark or stone to guide him—such I have been: more lost, more hopeless than 
either. A nearing ship, a gleam from some far cot, may save them; but I have no beacon 
except the hope of death. 

Death! mysterious, ill-visaged friend of weak humanity! Why alone of all mortals 
have you cast me from your sheltering fold? Oh, for the peace of the grave! the deep 
silence of the iron-bound tomb! that thought would cease to work in my brain, and my 
heart beat no more with emotions varied only by new forms of sadness! 

Am I immortal? I return to my first question. In the first place, is it not more 
probably that the beverage of the alchymist was fraught rather with longevity than 
eternal life? Such is my hope. And then be it remembered, that I only drank Aa/f of the 
potion prepared by him. Was not the whole necessary to complete the charm? To have 
drained half the Elixir of Immortality is but to be half-immortal—my For-ever is thus 
truncated and null. 

But again, who shall number the years of the half of eternity? I often try to imag- 
ine by what rule the infinite may be divided. Sometimes I fancy age advancing upon 
me. One grey hair I have found. Fool! do I lament? Yes, the fear of age and death often 
creeps coldly into my heart; and the more I live, the more I dread death, even while I 
abhor life. Such an enigma is man—born to perish—when he wars, as I do, against the 
established laws of his nature. 

But for this anomaly of feeling surely I might die: the medicine of the alchymist 
would not be proof against fire—sword—and the strangling waters. I have gazed upon 
the blue depths of many a placid lake, and the tumultuous rushing of many a mighty 
river, and have said, peace inhabits those waters; yet I have turned my steps away, to 
live yet another day. I have asked myself, whether suicide would be a crime in one to 
whom thus only the portals of the other world could be opened. I have done all, except 
presenting myself as a soldier or duelist, an objection of destruction to my—no, “of my 
fellow mortals, and therefore I have shrunk away. They are not my fellows. The inex- 
tinguishable power of life in my frame, and their ephemeral existence, places us wide as 
the poles asunder. I could not raise a hand against the meanest or the most powerful 
among them. 
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Thus have I lived on for many a year—alone, and weary of myself—desirous of 
death, yet never dying—a mortal immortal. Neither ambition nor avarice can enter 
my mind, and the ardent love that gnaws at my heart, never to be returned—never to 
find an equal on which to expend itself—lives there only to torment me. 

This very day I conceived a design by which I may end all-without self-slaughter, 
without making another man a Cain—an expedition, which mortal frame can never 
survive, even endued with the youth and strength that inhabits mine. Thus I shall put 
my immortality to the test, and rest for ever—or return, the wonder and benefactor of 
the human species. 

Before I go, a miserable vanity has caused me to pen these pages. I would not die, 
and leave no name behind. Three centuries have passed since I quaffed the fatal bever- 
age; another year shall not elapse before, encountering gigantic dangers—warring 
with the powers of frost in their home—beset by famine, toil, and tempest—I yield 
this body, too tenacious a cage for a soul which thirsts for freedom, to the destructive 
elements of air and water; or, if I survive, my name shall be recorded as one of the most 
famous among the sons of men; and, my task achieved, I shall adopt more resolute 
means, and, by scattering and annihilating the atoms that compose my frame, set at 
liberty the life imprisoned within, and so cruelly prevented from soaring from this dim 
earth to a sphere more congenial to its immortal essence. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Pall Mall Magazine, 1884. 


very night in the year, four of us sat in the small parlour of the George at Deben- 

ham—the undertaker, and the landlord, and Fettes, and myself. Sometimes there 
would be more; but blow high, blow low, come rain or snow or frost, we four would be 
each planted in his own particular arm-chair. Fettes was an old drunken Scotchman, a 
man of education obviously, and a man of some property, since he lived in idleness. He 
had come to Debenham years ago, while still young, and by a mere continuance of 
living had grown to be an adopted townsman. His blue camlet cloak was a local antiq- 
uity, like the church-spire. His place in the parlour at the George, his absence from 
church, his old, crapulous, disreputable vices, were all things of course in Debenham. 
He had some vague Radical opinions and some fleeting infidelities, which he would 
now and again set forth and emphasise with tottering slaps upon the table. He drank 
rum—five glasses regularly every evening; and for the greater portion of his nightly 
visit to the George sat, with his glass in his right hand, in a state of melancholy alco- 
holic saturation. We called him the Doctor, for he was supposed to have some special 
knowledge of medicine, and had been known, upon a pinch, to set a fracture or reduce 
a dislocation; but beyond these slight particulars, we had no knowledge of his charac- 
ter and antecedents. 

One dark winter night—it had struck nine some time before the landlord joined us 
—there was a sick man in the George, a great neighbouring proprietor suddenly struck 
down with apoplexy on his way to Parliament; and the great man’s still greater Lon- 
don doctor had been telegraphed to his bedside. It was the first time that such a thing 
had happened in Debenham, for the railway was but newly open, and we were all pro- 


portionately moved by the occurrence. 
“He’s come,” said the landlord, after he had filled and lighted his pipe. 
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“He?” said I. “Who?—not the doctor?” 

“Himself,” replied our host. 

“What is his name?” 

“Dr. Macfarlane,” said the landlord. 

Fettes was far through his third tumblers stupidly fuddled, now nodding over, now 
staring mazily around him; but at the last word he seemed to awaken, and repeated the 
name “Macfarlane” twice, quietly enough the first time, but with sudden emotion at 
the second. 

“Yes,” said the landlord, “that’s his name, Doctor Wolfe Macfarlane.” 

Fettes became instantly sober; his eyes awoke, his voice became clear, loud, and 
steady, his language forcible and earnest. We were all startled by the transformation, as 
ifa man had risen from the dead. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I am afraid I have not been paying much attention 
to your talk. Who is this Wolfe Macfarlane?” And then, when he had heard the land- 
lord out, “It cannot be, it cannot be,” he added; “and yet I would like well to see him 
face to face.” 

“Do you know him, Doctor?” asked the undertaker, with a gasp. 

“God forbid!” was the reply. “And yet the name is a strange one; it were too much 
to fancy two. Tell me, landlord, is he old?” 

“Well,” said the host, “he’s not a young man, to be sure, and his hair is white; but 
he looks younger than you.” 

“He is older, though; years older. But,” with a slap upon the table, “it’s the rum 
you see in my face—rum and sin. This man, perhaps, may have an easy conscience and 
a good digestion. Conscience! Hear me speak. You would think I was some good, old, 
decent Christian, would you not? But no, not I; I never canted. Voltaire might have 
canted if he’d stood in my shoes; but the brains”—with a rattling fillip on his bald 
head—“‘the brains were clear and active, and I saw and made no deductions.” 

“If you know this doctor,” I ventured to remark, after a somewhat awful pause, “T 
should gather that you do not share the landlord’s good opinion.” 

Fettes paid no regard to me. 

“Yes,” he said, with sudden decision, “I must see him face to face.” 

There was another pause, and then a door was closed rather sharply on the first 
floor, and a step was heard upon the stair. 

“That’s the doctor,” cried the landlord. “Look sharp, and you can catch him.” 

It was but two steps from the small parlour to the door of the old George Inn; the 
wide oak staircase landed almost in the street; there was room for a Turkey rug and 
nothing more between the threshold and the last round of the descent; but this little 
space was every evening brilliantly lit up, not only by the light upon the stair and the 
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great signal-lamp below the sign, but by the warm radiance of the barroom window. 
The George thus brightly advertised itself to passers-by in the cold street. Fettes 
walked steadily to the spot, and we, who were hanging behind, beheld the two men 
meet, as one of them had phrased it, face to face. Dr. Macfarlane was alert and vigor- 
ous. His white hair set off his pale and placid, although energetic, countenance. He was 
richly dressed in the finest of broadcloth and the whitest of linen, with a great gold 
watch-chain, and studs and spectacles of the same precious material. He wore a broad- 
folded tie, white and speckled with lilac, and he carried on his arm a comfortable dri- 
ving-coat of fur. There was no doubt but he became his years, breathing, as he did, of 
wealth and consideration; and it was a surprising contrast to see our parlour sot—bald, 
dirty, pimpled, and robed in his old camlet cloak—confront him at the bottom of the 
stairs. 

“Macfarlane!” he said somewhat loudly, more like a herald than a friend. 

The great doctor pulled up short on the fourth step, as though the familiarity of 
the address surprised and somewhat shocked his dignity. 

“Toddy Macfarlane!” repeated Fettes. 

The London man almost staggered. He stared for the swiftest of seconds at the 
man before him, glanced behind him with a sort of scare, and then in a startled whisper 
“Fettes!” he said, “you!” 

“Ay,” said the other, “me! Did you think I was dead too? We are not so easy shut 
of our acquaintance.” 

“Hush, hush!” exclaimed the doctor. “Hush, hush! this meeting is so unexpect- 
ed—I can see you are unmanned I hardly knew you, I confess, at first; but I am over- 
joyed—overjoyed to have this opportunity. For the present it must be how-d’ye-do and 
good-by in one, for my fly is waiting, and I must not fail the train; but you shall—let 
me see—yes—you shall give me your address, and you can count on early news of me. 
We must do something for you, Fettes. I fear you are out at elbows; but we must see to 
that for auld lang syne, as once we sang at suppers.” 

“Money!” cried Fettes; “money from you! The money that I had from you is ly- 
ing where I cast it in the rain.” 

Dr. Macfarlane had talked himself into some measure of superiority and confi- 
dence, but the uncommon energy of this refusal cast him back into his first confusion. 

A horrible, ugly look came and went across his almost venerable countenance. 
“My dear fellow,” he said, “be it as you please; my last thought is to offend you. I 
would intrude on none. I will leave you my address however-——“ 

“T do not wish it—I do not wish to know the roof that shelters you,” interrupted 
the other. “I heard your name; I feared it might be you; I wished to know if, after all, 
there were a God; I know now that there is none. Begone!” 
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He still stood in the middle of the rug, between the stair and doorway; and the 
great London physician, in order to escape, would be forced to step to one side. It was 
plain that he hesitated before the thought of this humiliation. White as he was, there 
was a dangerous glitter in his spectacles; but while he still paused uncertain, he became 
aware that the driver of his fly was peering in from the street at this unusual scene, and 
caught a glimpse at the same time of our little body from the parlour, huddled by the 
corner of the bar. The presence of so many witnesses decided him at once to flee. He 
crouched together, brushing on the wainscot, and made a dart like a serpent, striking 
for the door. But his tribulation was not yet entirely at an end, for even as he was pass- 
ing Fettes clutched him by the arm and these words came in a whisper, and yet painful- 
ly distinct, “Have you seen it again?” 

The great rich London doctor cried out aloud with a sharp, throttling cry; he 
dashed his questioner across the open space, and, with his hands over his head, fled out 
of the door like a detected thief. Before it had occurred to one of us to make a move- 
ment the fly was already rattling toward the station. The scene was over like a dream, 
but the dream had left proofs and traces of its passage. Next day the servant found the 
fine gold spectacles broken on the threshold, and that very night we were all standing 
breathless by the barroom window, and Fettes at our side, sober, pale and resolute in 
look. 

“God protect us, Mr. Fettes!” said the landlord, coming first into possession of his 
customary senses. “What in the universe is all this? These are strange things you have 
been saying.” 

Fettes turned toward us; he looked us each in succession in the face. “See if you 
can hold your tongues,” said he. “That man Macfarlane is not safe to cross; those that 
have done so already have repented it too late.” 

And then, without so much as finishing his third glass, far less waiting for the oth- 
er two, he bade us good-by and went forth, under the lamp of the hotel, into the black 
night. 

We three turned to our places in the parlour, with the big red fire and four clear 
candles; and as we recapitulated what had passed the first chill of our surprise soon 
changed into a glow of curiosity. We sat late; it was the latest session I have known in 
the old George. Each man, before we parted, had his theory that he was bound to 
prove; and none of us had any nearer business in this world than to track out the past of 
our condemned companion, and surprise the secret that he shared with the great Lon- 
don doctor. It is no great boast, but I believe I was a better hand at worming out a story 
than either of my fellows at the George; and perhaps there is now no other man alive 
who could narrate to you the following foul and unnatural events. 
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In his young days Fettes studied medicine in the schools of Edinburgh. He had 
talent of a kind, the talent that picks up swiftly what it hears and readily retails it for 
its own. He worked little at home; but he was civil, attentive, and intelligent in the 
presence of his masters. They soon picked him out as a lad who listened closely and 
remembered well; nay, strange as it seemed to me when I first heard it, he was in those 
days well favoured, and pleased by his exterior. There was, at that period, a certain 
extramural teacher of anatomy, whom I shall here designate by the letter K. His name 
was subsequently too well known. The man who bore it skulked through the streets of 
Edinburgh in disguise, while the mob that applauded at the execution of Burke called 
loudly for the blood of his employer. But Mr. K—-was then at the top of his vogue; he 
enjoyed a popularity due partly to his own talent and address, partly to the incapacity 
of his rival, the university professor. The students, at least, swore by his name, and 
Fettes believed himself, and was believed by others, to have laid the foundations of 
success when he had acquired the favour of this meteorically famous man. Mr. K—- 
was a bon vivant as well as an accomplished teacher; he liked a sly allusion no less than 
a careful preparation. In both capacities Fettes enjoyed and deserved his notice, and by 
the second year of his attendance he held the half-regular position of second demon- 
strator or sub-assistant in his class. 

In this capacity, the charge of the theatre and lecturerdom devolved in particular 
upon his shoulders. He had to answer for the cleanliness of the premises and the con- 
duct of the other students, and it was a part of his duty to supply, receive, and divide 
the various subjects. It was with a view to this last—at that time very delicate-affair 
that he was lodged by Mr. K—-in the same wynd, and at last in the same building, 
with the dissecting-room. Here, after a night of turbulent pleasures, his hand still tot- 
tering, his sight still misty and confused, he would be called out of bed in the black 
hours before the winter dawn by the unclean and desperate interlopers who supplied 
the table. He would open the door to these men, since infamous throughout the land. 
He would help them with their tragic burden, pay them their sordid price, and remain 
alone, when they were gone, with the unfriendly relics of humanity. From such a scene 
he would return to snatch another hour or two of slumber, to repair the abuses of the 
night, and refresh himself for the labours of the day. 

Few lads could have been more insensible to the impressions of a life thus passed 
among the ensigns of mortality. His mind was closed against all general considera- 
tions. He was incapable of interest in the fate and fortunes of another, the slave of his 
own desires and low ambitions. Cold, light, and selfish in the last resort, he had that 
modicum of prudence, miscalled morality, which keeps a man from inconvenient 
drunkenness or punishable theft. He coveted, besides, a measure of consideration from 
his masters and his fellow-pupils, and he had no desire to fail conspicuously in the ex- 
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ternal parts of life. Thus he made it his pleasure to gain some distinction in his studies, 
and day after day rendered unimpeachable eye-service to his employer, Mr. K——. 
For his day of work he indemnified himself by nights of roaring, blackguardly enjoy- 
ment; and when that balance had been struck, the organ that he called his conscience 
declared itself content. 

The supply of subjects was a continual trouble to him as well as to his master. In 
that large and busy class, the raw material of the anatomists kept perpetually running 
out; and the business thus rendered necessary was not only unpleasant in itself, but 
threatened dangerous consequences to all who were concerned. It was the policy of 
Mr. K—-to ask no questions in his dealings with the trade. “They bring the body, and 
we pay the price,” he used to say, dwelling on the alliteration—“guid pro quo.” And 
again, and somewhat profanely, “Ask no questions,” he would tell his assistants, “for 
conscience sake.” There was no understanding that the subjects were provided by the 
crime of murder. Had that idea been broached to him in words, he would have recoiled 
in horror; but the lightness of his speech upon so grave a matter was, in itself, an of- 
fence against good manners, and a temptation to the men with whom he dealt. Fettes, 
for instance, had often remarked to himself upon the singular freshness of the bodies. 
He had been struck again and again by the hang-dog, abominable looks of the ruffians 
who came to him before the dawn; and putting things together clearly in his private 
thoughts, he perhaps attributed a meaning too immoral and too categorical to the un- 
guarded counsels of his master. He understood his duty, in short, to have three branch- 
es: to take what was brought, to pay the price, and to avert the eye from any evidence 
of crime. 

One November morning this policy of silence was put sharply to the test. He had 
been awake all night with a racking toothache—pacing his room like a caged beast or 
throwing himself in fury on his bed—and had fallen at last into that profound, uneasy 
slumber that so often follows on a night of pain, when he was awakened by the third or 
fourth angry repetition of the concerted signal. There was a thin, bright moonshine; it 
was bitter cold, windy, and frosty; the town had not yet awakened, but an indefinable 
stir already preluded the noise and business of the day. The ghouls had come later than 
usual, and they seemed more than usually eager to be gone. Fettes, sick with sleep, 
lighted them upstairs. He heard their grumbling Irish voices through a dream; and as 
they stripped the sack from their sad merchandise he leaned dozing, with his shoulder 
propped against the wall; he had to shake himself to find the men their money. As he 
did so his eyes lighted on the dead face. He started; he took two steps nearer, with the 
candle raised. 

“God Almighty!” he cried. “That is Jane Galbraith!” The men answered nothing, 
but they shuffled nearer the door. 
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“T know her, I tell you,” he continued. “She was alive and hearty yesterday. It’s 
impossible she can be dead; it’s impossible you should have got this body fairly.” 

“Sure, sir, you’re mistaken entirely,” said one of the men. 

But the other looked Fettes darkly in the eyes, and demanded the money on the 
spot. 

It was impossible to misconceive the threat or to exaggerate the danger. The lad’s 
heart failed him. He stammered some excuses, counted out the sum, and saw his hateful 
visitors depart. No sooner were they gone than he hastened to confirm his doubts. By a 
dozen unquestionable marks he identified the girl he had jested with the day before. He 
saw, with horror, marks upon her body that might well betoken violence. A panic 
seized him, and he took refuge in his room. There he reflected at length over the dis- 
covery that he had made; considered soberly the bearing of Mr. K——’s instructions 
and the danger to himself of interference in so serious a business, and at last, in sore 
perplexity, determined to wait for the advice of his immediate superior, the class as- 
sistant. 

This was a young doctor, Wolfe Macfarlane, a high favourite among all the reck- 
less students, clever, dissipated, and unscrupulous to the last degree. He had travelled 
and studied abroad. His manners were agreeable and a little forward. He was an au- 
thority on the stage, skilful on the ice or the links with skate or golf-club; he dressed 
with nice audacity, and, to put the finishing touch upon his glory, he kept a gig and a 
strong trotting-horse. With Fettes he was on terms of intimacy; indeed, their relative 
positions called for some community of life; and when subjects were scarce the pair 
would drive far into the country in Macfarlane’s gig, visit and desecrate some lonely 
graveyard, and return before dawn with their booty to the door of the dissecting-room. 

On that particular morning Macfarlane arrived somewhat earlier than his wont. 
Fettes heard him, and met him on the stairs, told him his story, and showed him the 
cause of his alarm. Macfarlane examined the marks on her body. 

“Yes,” he said with a nod, “it looks fishy.” 

“Well, what should I do? “ asked Fettes. 

“Do?” repeated the other. “Do you want to do anything? Least said soonest 
mended, I should say.” 

“Some one else might recognise her,” objected Fettes. “She was as well known as 
the Castle Rock.” 

“We'll hope not,” said Macfarlane, “and if anybody does—well, you didn’t, don’t 
you see, and there’s an end. The fact is, this has been going on too long. Stir up the 
mud, and you'll get K—-into the most unholy trouble; you’ll be in a shocking box 
yourself. So will I, if you come to that. I should like to know how any one of us would 
look, or what the devil we should have to say for ourselves in any Christian witness- 
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box. For me, you know there’s one thing certain—that, practically speaking, all our 
subjects have been murdered.” 

“Macfarlane!” cried Fettes. 

“Come now!” sneered the other. “As if you hadn’t suspected it yourself!” 

“Suspecting is one thing——“ 

“And proof another. Yes, I know; and I’m as sorry as you are this should have 
come here,” tapping the body with his cane. “The next best thing for me is not to 
recognise it; and,” he added coolly, “I don’t. You may, if you please. I don’t dictate, 
but I think a man of the world would do as I do; and I may add, I fancy that is what K 
—-would look for at our hands. The question is, Why did he choose us two for his 
assistants? And I answer, because he didn’t want old wives.” 

This was the tone of all others to affect the mind of a lad like Fettes. He agreed to 
imitate Macfarlane. The body of the unfortunate girl was duly dissected, and no one 
remarked or appeared to recognize her. 

One afternoon, when his day’s work was over, Fettes dropped into a popular tav- 
ern and found Macfarlane sitting with a stranger. This was a small man, very pale and 
dark, with coal-black eyes. The cut of his features gave a promise of intellect and re- 
finement which was but feebly realised in his manners, for he proved, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, coarse, vulgar, and stupid. He exercised, however, a very remarkable 
control over Macfarlane; issued orders like the Great Bashaw; became inflamed at the 
least discussion or delay, and commented rudely on the servility with which he was 
obeyed. This most offensive person took a fancy to Fettes on the spot, plied him with 
drinks, and honoured him with unusual confidences on his past career. If a tenth part 
of what he confessed were true, he was a very loathsome rogue; and the lad’s vanity was 
tickled by the attention of so experienced a man. 

“T’m a pretty bad fellow myself,” the stranger remarked, “but Macfarlane is the 
boy—Toddy Macfarlane, I call him. Toddy, order your friend another glass.” Or it 
might be, “Toddy, you jump up and shut the door.” “Toddy hates me,” he said again. 
“Oh, yes, Toddy, you do!” 

“Don’t you call me that confounded name,” growled Macfarlane. 

“Hear him! Did you ever see the lads play knife? He would like to do that all over 
my body,” remarked the stranger. 

“We medicals have a better way than that,” said Fettes. “When we dislike a dead 
friend of ours, we dissect him.” 

Macfarlane looked up sharply, as though this jest was scarcely to his mind. 

The afternoon passed. Gray, for that was the stranger’s name, invited Fettes to 
join them at dinner, ordered a feast so sumptuous that the tavern was thrown in com- 
motion, and when all was done commanded Macfarlane to settle the bill. It was late 
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before they separated; the man Gray was incapably drunk. Macfarlane, sobered by his 
fury, chewed the cud of the money he had been forced to squander and the slights he 
had been obliged to swallow. Fettes, with various liquors singing in his head, returned 
home with devious footsteps and a mind entirely in abeyance. Next day Macfarlane 
was absent from the class, and Fettes smiled to himself as he imagined him still squir- 
ing the intolerable Gray from tavern to tavern. As soon as the hour of liberty had 
struck he posted from place to place in quest of his last night’s companions. He could 
find them, however, nowhere; so returned early to his rooms, went early to bed, and 
slept the sleep of the just. 

At four in the morning he was awakened by the well-known signal. Descending to 
the door, he was filled with astonishment to find Macfarlane with his gig, and in the 
gig one of those long and ghastly packages with which he was so well acquainted. 

“What?” he cried. “Have you been out alone? How did you manage?” 

But Macfarlane silenced him roughly, bidding him turn to business. When they 
had got the body upstairs and laid it on the table, Macfarlane made at first as if he were 
going away. Then he paused and seemed to hesitate; and then, “You had better look at 
the face,” said he, in tones of some constraint. “You had better,” he repeated, as Fettes 
only stared at him in wonder. 

“But where, and how, and when did you come by it?” cried the other. 

“Look at the face,” was the only answer. 

Fettes was staggered; strange doubts assailed him. He looked from the young doc- 
tor to the body, and then back again. At last, with a start, he did as he was bidden. He 
had almost expected the sight that met his eyes, and yet the shock was cruel. To see, 
fixed in the rigidity of death and naked on that coarse layer of sackcloth, the man 
whom he had left well clad and full of meat and sin upon the threshold of a tavern, 
awoke, even in the thoughtless Fettes, some of the terrors of the conscience. It was a 
cras tibi which reechoed in his soul, that two whom he had known should have come to 
lie upon these icy tables. Yet these were only secondary thoughts. His first concern 
regarded Wolfe. Unprepared for a challenge so momentous, he knew not how to look 
his comrade in the face. He durst not meet his eye, and he had neither words nor voice 
at his command. 

It was Macfarlane himself who made the first advance. He came up quietly behind 
and laid his hand gently but firmly on the other’s shoulder. 

“Richardson,” said he, “may have the head.” 

Now Richardson was a student who had long been anxious for that portion of the 
human subject to dissect. There was no answer, and the murderer resumed: “Talking 
of business, you must pay me; your accounts, you see, must tally.” 
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Fettes found a voice, the ghost of his own: “Pay you!” he cried. “Pay you for 
that?” 

“Why, yes, of course you must. By all means and on every possible account, you 
must,” returned the other. “I dare not give it for nothing, you dare not take it for 
nothing; it would compromise us both. This is another case like Jane Galbraith’s. The 
more things are wrong the more we must act as if all were right. Where does old K—- 
keep his money?” 

“There,” answered Fettes hoarsely, pointing to a cupboard in the corner. 

“Give me the key, then,” said the other, calmly, holding out his hand. 

There was an instant’s hesitation, and the die was cast. Macfarlane could not sup- 
press a nervous twitch, the infinitesimal mark of an immense relief, as he felt the key 
between his fingers. He opened the cupboard, brought out pen and ink and a paper- 
book that stood in one compartment, and separated from the funds in a drawer a sum 
suitable to the occasion. 

“Now, look here,” he said, “there is the payment made—first proof of your good 
faith: first step to your security. You have now to clinch it by a second. Enter the pay- 
ment in your book, and then you for your part may defy the devil.” 

The next few seconds were for Fettes an agony of thought; but in balancing his 
terrors it was the most immediate that triumphed. Any future difficulty seemed almost 
welcome if he could avoid a present quarrel with Macfarlane. He set down the candle 
which he had been carrying all this time, and with a steady hand entered the date, the 
nature, and the amount of the transaction. 

“And now,” said Macfarlane, “it’s only fair that you should pocket the lucre. I’ve 
had my share already. By the bye, when a man of the world falls into a bit of luck, has a 
few shillings extra in his pocket—I’m ashamed to speak of it, but there’s a rule of con- 
duct in the case. No treating, no purchase of expensive class-books, no squaring of old 
debts; borrow, don’t lend.” 

“Macfarlane,” began Fettes, still somewhat hoarsely, “I have put my neck in a 
halter to oblige you.” 

“To oblige me?” cried Wolfe. “Oh, come! You did, as near as I can see the matter; 
what you downright had to do in self-defence. Suppose I got into trouble, where would 
you be? This second little matter flows clearly from the first. Mr. Gray is the continua- 
tion of Miss Galbraith. You can’t begin and then stop. If you begin, you must keep on 
beginning; that’s the truth. No rest for the wicked.” 

A horrible sense of blackness and the treachery of fate seized hold upon the soul of 
the unhappy student. 
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“My God!” he cried, “but what have I done? and when did I begin? To be made a 
class assistant—in the name of reason, where’s the harm in that? Service wanted the 
position; Service might have got it. Would 4e have been where 7am now?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Macfarlane, “what a boy you are! What harm 4as come to 
you? What harm caz come to you if you hold your tongue? Why, man, do you know 
what this life is? There are two squads of us—the lions, and the lambs. If you’re a 
lamb, you'll come to lie upon these tables like Gray or Jane Galbraith; if you’re a lion, 
you'll live and drive a horse like me, like K——, like all the world with any wit or 
courage. You’re staggered at the first. But look at K—-—! My dear fellow, you’re 
clever, you have pluck. I like you, and K—-likes you. You were born to lead the hunt; 
and I tell you, on my honour and my experience of life, three days from now you'll 
laugh at all these scarecrows like a high-school boy at a farce.” 

And with that Macfarlane took his departure and drove off up the wynd in his gig 
to get under cover before daylight. Fettes was thus left alone with his regrets. He saw 
the miserable peril in which he stood involved. He saw, with inexpressible dismay, that 
there was no limit to his weakness, and that, from concession to concession, he had 
fallen from the arbiter of Macfarlane’s destiny to his paid and helpless accomplice. He 
would have given the world to have been a little braver at the time, but it did not occur 
to him that he might still be brave. The secret of Jane Galbraith and the cursed entry 
in the daybook closed his mouth. 

Hours passes; the class began to arrive; the members of the unhappy Gray were 
dealt out to one and to another, and received without remark. Richardson was made 
happy with the head; and before the hour of freedom rang Fettes trembled with exulta- 
tion to perceive how far they had already gone toward safety. 

For two days he continued to watch, with increasing joy, the dreadful process of 
disguise. 

On the third day Macfarlane made his appearance. He had been ill, he said; but he 
made up for lost time by the energy with which he directed the students. To Richard- 
son in particular he extended the most valuable assistance and advice, and that student, 
encouraged by the praise of the demonstrator, burned high with ambitious hopes, and 
saw the medal already in his grasp. 

Before the week was out Macfarlane’s prophecy had been fulfilled. Fettes had 
outlived his terrors and had forgotten his baseness. He began to plume himself upon 
his courage, and had so arranged the story in his mind that he could look back on these 
events with an unhealthy pride. Of his accomplice he saw but little. They met, of 
course, in the business of the class; they received their orders together from Mr. K— 
—. At times they had a word or two in private, and Macfarlane was from first to last 
particularly kind and jovial. But it was plain that he avoided any reference to their 
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common secret; and even when Fettes whispered to him that he had cast in his lot with 
the lions and forsworn the lambs, he only signed to him smilingly to hold his peace. 

At length an occasion arose which threw the pair once more into a closer union. 
Mr. K—-was again short of subjects; pupils were eager, and it was a part of this 
teacher’s pretensions to be always well supplied. At the same time there came the news 
of a burial in the rustic graveyard of Glencorse. Time has little changed the place in 
question. It stood then, as now, upon a cross road, out of call of human habitations, 
and buried fathoms deep in the foliage of six cedar trees. The cries of the sheep upon 
the neighbouring hills, the streamlets upon either hand, one loudly singing among 
pebbles, the other dripping furtively from pond to pond, the stir of the wind in moun- 
tainous old flowering chestnuts, and once in seven days the voice of the bell and the old 
tunes of the precentor, were the only sounds that disturbed the silence around the rural 
church. The Resurrection Man—to use a byname of the period—was not to be de- 
terred by any of the sanctities of customary piety. It was part of his trade to despise and 
desecrate the scrolls and trumpets of old tombs, the paths worn by the feet of worship- 
pers and mourners, and the offerings and the inscriptions of bereaved affection. To 
rustic neighbourhoods, where love is more than commonly tenacious, and where some 
bonds of blood or fellowship unite the entire society of a parish, the body-snatcher, far 
from being repelled by natural respect, was attracted by the ease and safety of the task. 
To bodies that had been laid in earth, in joyful expectation of a far difFerent awaken- 
ing, there came that hasty, lamp-lit, terror-haunted resurrection of the spade and mat- 
tock. The coffin was forced, the cerements torn, and the melancholy relics, clad in 
sackcloth, after being rattled for hours on moonless byways, were at length e~ posed to 
uttermost indignities before a class of gaping boys. 

Somewhat as two vultures may swoop upon a dying lamb, Fettes and Macfarlane 
were to be let loose upon a grave in that green and quiet resting-place. The wife of a 
farmer, a woman who had lived for sixty years, and been known for nothing but good 
butter and a godly conversation, was to be rooted from her grave at midnight and car- 
ried, dead and naked to that far-away city that she had always honoured with her Sun- 
day’s best; the place beside her family was to be empty till the crack of doom; her inno- 
cent and almost venerable members to be exposed to that last curiosity of the 
anatomist. 

Late one afternoon the pair set forth, well wrapped in cloaks and furnished with a 
formidable bottle. It rained without remission—a cold, dense, lashing rain. Now and 
again there blew a puff of wind, but these sheets of falling water kept it down. Bottle 
and all, it was a sad and silent drive as far as Penicuik, where they were to spend the 
evening. They stopped once, to hide their implements in a thick bush not far from the 
churchyard, and once again at the Fisher’s Tryst, to have a toast before the kitchen fire 
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and vary their nips of whisky with a glass of ale. When they reached their journey’s end 
the gig was housed, the horse was fed and comforted, and the two young doctors in a 
private room sat down to the best dinner and the best wine the house afforded. The 
lights, the fire, the beating rain upon the window, the cold, incongruous work that lay 
before them, added zest to their enjoyment of the meal. With every glass their cordiali- 
ty increased. Soon Macfarlane handed a little pile of gold to his companion. 

“A compliment,” he said. “Between friends these little d——d accommodations 
ought to fly like pipe-lights.” 

Fettes pocketed the money, and applauded the sentiment to the echo. “You are a 
philosopher,” he cried. “I was an ass till I knew you. You and K—-between you, by the 
Lord Harry! but you'll make a man of me.” 

“Of course, we shall,” applauded Macfarlane. “A man? I tell you, it required a 
man to back me up the other morning. There are some big, brawling, forty-year-old 
cowards who would have turned sick at the look of the d——d thing; but not you— 
you kept your head. I watched you.” 

“Well, and why not?” Fettes thus vaunted himself. 

“Tt was no affair of mine. There was nothing to gain on the one side but distur- 
bance, and on the other I could count on your gratitude, don’t you see?” And he 
slapped his pocket till the gold pieces rang. 

Macfarlane somehow felt a certain touch of alarm at these unpleasant words. He 
may have regretted that he had taught his young companion so successfully, but he had 
no time to interfere, for the other noisily continued in this boastful strain: 

“The great thing is not to be afraid. Now, between you and me, I don’t want to 
hang—that’s practical; but for all cant, Macfarlane, I was born with a contempt. Hell, 
God, Devil, right, wrong, sin, crime, and all the old gallery of curiosities —they may 
frighten boys, but men of the world, like you and me, despise them. Here’s to the 
memory of Gray!” 

It was by this time growing somewhat late. The gig, according to order, was 
brought round to the door with both lamps brightly shining, and the young men had to 
pay their bill and take the road. They announced that they were bound for Peebles, 
and drove in that direction till they were clear of the last houses of the town; then, 
extinguishing the lamps, returned upon their course, and followed a by-road toward 
Glencorse. There was no sound but that of their own passage, and the incessant, stri- 
dent pouring of the rain. It was pitch dark; here and there a white gate or a white stone 
in the wall guided them for a short space across the night; but for the most part it was 
at a foot pace, and almost groping, that they picked their way through that resonant 
blackness to their solemn and isolated destination. In the sunken woods that traverse 
the neighbourhood of the burying-ground the last glimmer failed them, and it became 
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necessary to kindle a match and reillumine one of the lanterns of the gig. Thus, under 
the dripping trees, and environed by huge and moving shadows, they reached the scene 
of their unhallowed labours. 

They were both experienced in such affairs, and powerful with the spade; and they 
had scarce been twenty minutes at their task before they were rewarded by a dull rattle 
on the coffin lid. At the same moment Macfarlane, having hurt his hand upon a stone, 
flung it carelessly above his head. The grave, in which they now stood almost to the 
shoulders, was close to the edge of the plateau of the graveyard; and the gig lamp had 
been propped, the better to illuminate their labours, against a tree, and on the immedi- 
ate verge of the steep bank descending to the stream. Chance had taken a sure aim with 
the stone. Then came a clang of broken glass; night fell upon them; sounds alternately 
dull and ringing announced the bounding of the lantern down the bank, and its occa- 
sional collision with the trees. A stone or two, which it had dislodged in its descent, 
rattled behind it into the profundities of the glen; and then silence, like night, resumed 
its sway; and they might bend their hearing to its utmost pitch, but naught was to be 
heard except the rain, now marching to the wind, now steadily falling over miles of 
open country. 

They were so nearly at an end of their abhorred task that they judged it wisest to 
complete it in the dark. The coffin was exhumed and broken open; the body inserted in 
the dripping sack and carried between them to the gig; one mounted to keep it in its 
place, and the other, taking the horse by the mouth, groped along by wall and bush 
until they reached the wider road by the Fisher’s Tryst. Here was a faint, diffused radi- 
ancy, which they hailed like daylight; by that they pushed the horse to a good pace and 
began to rattle along merrily in the direction of the town. 

They had both been wetted to the skin during their operations, and now, as the 
gig jumped among the deep ruts, the thing that stood propped between them fell now 
upon one and now upon the other. At every repetition of the horrid contact each in- 
stinctively repelled it with the greater haste; and the process, natural although it was, 
began to tell upon the nerves of the companions. Macfarlane made some ill-favoured 
jest about the farmer’s wife, but it came hollowly from his lips, and was allowed to drop 
in silence. Still their unnatural burden bumped from side to side; and now the head 
would be laid, as if in confidence, upon their shoulders, and now the drenching sack- 
cloth would flap icily about their faces. A creeping chill began to possess the soul of 
Fettes. He peered at the bundle, and it seemed somehow larger than at first. All over 
the countryside, and from every degree of distance, the farm dogs accompanied their 
passage with tragic ululations; and it grew and grew upon his mind that some unnatur- 
al miracle had been accomplished, that some nameless change had befallen the dead 
body, and that it was in fear of their unholy burden that the dogs were howling. 
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“For God’s sake,” said he, making a great effort to arrive at speech, “for God’s 
sake, let’s have a light!” 

Seemingly Macfarlane was affected in the same direction; for, though he made no 
reply, he stopped the horse, passed the reins to his companion, got down, and proceed- 
ed to kindle the remaining lamp. They had by that time got no farther than the cross- 
road down to Auchenclinny. The rain still poured as though the deluge were return- 
ing, and it was no easy matter to make a light in such a world of wet and darkness. 
When at last the flickering blue flame had been transferred to the wick and began to 
expand and clarify, and shed a wide circle of misty brightness round the gig, it became 
possible for the two young men to see each other and the thing they had along with 
them. The rain had moulded the rough sacking to the outlines of the body underneath; 
the head was distinct from the trunk, the shoulders plainly modelled; something at 
once spectral and human riveted their eyes upon the ghastly comrade of their drive. 

For some time Macfarlane stood motionless, holding up the lamp. A nameless 
dread was swathed, like a wet sheet, about the body, and tightened the white skin upon 
the face of Fettes; a fear that was meaningless, a horror of what could not be, kept 
mounting to his brain. Another beat of the watch, and he had spoken. But his comrade 
forestalled him. 

“That is not a woman,” said Macfarlane in a hushed voice. 

“Tt was a woman when we put her in,” whispered Fettes. 

“Hold that lamp,” said the other. “I must see her face.” 

And as Fettes took the lamp his companion untied the fastenings of the sack and 
drew down the cover from the head. The light fell very clear upon the dark, well- 
moulded features and smooth-shaven cheeks of a too familiar countenance, often be- 
held in dreams of both of these young men. A wild yell rang up into the night; each 
leaped from his own side into the roadway; the lamp fell, broke and was extinguished; 
and the horse, terrified by this unusual commotion, bounded and went off toward Ed- 
inburgh at a gallop, bearing along with it, sole occupant of the gig, the body of the 
dead and long-dissected Gray. 
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| was summoned from Calcutta to the heart of India to perform a difficult surgical 
operation on one of the women of a great rajah’s household. I found the rajah a man 
of a noble character, but possessed, as I afterwards discovered, of a sense of cruelty 
purely Oriental and in contrast to the indolence of his disposition. He was so grateful 
for the success that attended my mission that he urged me to remain a guest at the 
palace as long as it might please me to stay, and I thankfully accepted the invitation. 

One of the male servants early attracted my notice for his marvellous capacity of 
malice. His name was Neranya, and I am certain that there must have been a large 
proportion of Malay blood in his veins, for, unlike the Indians (from whom he differed 
also in complexion), he was extremely alert, active, nervous, and sensitive. A redeem- 
ing circumstance was his love for his master. Once his violent temper led him to the 
commission of an atrocious crime,—the fatal stabbing of a dwarf. In punishment for 
this the rajah ordered that Neranya’s right arm (the offending one) be severed from his 
body. The sentence was executed in a bungling fashion by a stupid fellow armed with 
an axe, and I, being a surgeon, was compelled, in order to save Neranya’s life, to per- 
form an amputation of the stump, leaving not a vestige of the limb remaining. 

After this he developed an augmented fiendishness. His love for the rajah was 
changed to hate, and in his mad anger he flung discretion to the winds. Driven once to 
frenzy by the rajah’s scornful treatment, he sprang upon the rajah with a knife, but, 
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fortunately, was seized and disarmed. To his unspeakable dismay the rajah sentenced 
him for this offence to suffer amputation of the remaining arm. It was done as in the 
former instance. This had the effect of putting a temporary curb on Neranya’s spirit, 
or, rather, of changing the outward manifestations of his diabolism. Being armless, he 
was at first largely at the mercy of those who ministered to his needs,—a duty which I 
undertook to see was properly discharged, for I felt an interest in this strangely dis- 
torted nature. His sense of helplessness, combined with a damnable scheme for revenge 
which he had secretly formed, caused Neranya to change his fierce, impetuous, and 
unruly conduct into a smooth, quiet, insinuating bearing, which he carried so artfully 
as to deceive those with whom he was brought in contact, including the rajah himself. 

Neranya, being exceedingly quick, intelligent, and dexterous, and having an un- 
conquerable will, turned his attention to the cultivating of an enlarged usefulness of 
his legs, feet, and toes, with so excellent effect that in time he was able to perform 
wonderful feats with those members. Thus his capability, especially for destructive 
mischief, was considerably restored. 

One morning the rajah’s only son, a young man of an uncommonly amiable and 
noble disposition, was found dead in bed. His murder was a most atrocious one, his 
body being mutilated in a shocking manner, but in my eyes the most significant of all 
the mutilations was the entire removal and disappearance of the young prince’s arms. 

The death of the young man nearly brought the rajah to the grave. It was not, 
therefore, until I had nursed him back to health that I began a systematic inquiry into 
the murder. I said nothing of my own discoveries and conclusions until after the rajah 
and his officers had failed and my work had been done; then I submitted to him a writ- 
ten report, making a close analysis of all the circumstances and closing by charging the 
crime to Neranya. The rajah, convinced by my proof and argument, at once ordered 
Neranya to be put to death, this to be accomplished slowly and with frightful tortures. 
The sentence was so cruel and revolting that it filled me with horror, and I implored 
that the wretch be shot. Finally, through a sense of gratitude to me, the rajah relaxed. 
When Neranya was charged with the crime he denied it, of course, but, seeing that the 
rajah was convinced, he threw aside all restraint, and, dancing, laughing, and shriek- 
ing in the most horrible manner, confessed his guilt, gloated over it, and reviled the 
rajah to his teeth,—this, knowing that some fearful death awaited him. 

The rajah decided upon the details of the matter that night, and in the morning he 
informed me of his decision. It was that Neranya’s life should be spared, but that both 
of his legs should be broken with hammers, and that then I should amputate the limbs 
at the trunk! Appended to this horrible sentence was a provision that the maimed 
wretch should be kept and tortured at regular intervals by such means as afterwards 
might be devised. 
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Sickened to the heart by the awful duty set out for me, I nevertheless performed it 
with success, and I care to say nothing more about that part of the tragedy. Neranya 
escaped death very narrowly and was a long time in recovering his wonted vitality. 
During all these weeks the rajah neither saw him nor made inquiries concerning him, 
but when, as in duty bound, I made official report that the man had recovered his 
strength, the rajah’s eyes brightened, and he emerged with deadly activity from the 
stupor into which he so long had been plunged. 

The rajah’s palace was a noble structure, but it is necessary here to describe only 
the grand hall. It was an immense chamber, with a floor of polished, inlaid stone and a 
lofty, arched ceiling. A soft light stole into it through stained glass set in the roof and 
in high windows on one side. In the middle of the room was a rich fountain, which 
threw up a tall, slender column of water, with smaller and shorter jets grouped around 
it. Across one end of the hall, half-way to the ceiling, was a balcony, which communi- 
cated with the upper story of a wing, and from which a flight of stone stairs descended 
to the floor of the hall. During the hot summers this room was delightfully cool; it was 
the rajah’s favorite lounging-place, and when the nights were hot he had his cot taken 
thither, and there he slept. 

This hall was chosen for Neranya’s permanent prison; here was he to stay so long 
as he might live, with never a glimpse of the shining world or the glorious heavens. To 
one of his nervous, discontented nature such confinement was worse than death. At the 
rajah’s order there was constructed for him a small pen of open iron-work, circular, 
and about four feet in diameter, elevated on four slender iron posts, ten feet above the 
floor, and placed between the balcony and the fountain. Such was Neranya’s prison. 
The pen was about four feet in depth, and the pen-top was left open for the conve- 
nience of the servants whose duty it should be to care for him. These precautions for 
his safe confinement were taken at my suggestion, for, although the man was now de- 
prived of all four of his limbs, I still feared that he might develop some extraordinary, 
unheard-of power for mischief. It was provided that the attendants should reach his 
cage by means of a movable ladder. 

All these arrangements having been made and Neranya hoisted into his cage, the 
rajah emerged upon the balcony to see him for the first time since the last amputation. 
Neranya had been lying panting and helpless on the floor of his cage, but when his 
quick ear caught the sound of the rajah’s footfall he squirmed about until he had 
brought the back of his head against the railing, elevating his eyes above his chest, and 
enabling him to peer through the open-work of the cage. Thus the two deadly enemies 
faced each other. The rajah’s stern face paled at sight of the hideous, shapeless thing 
which met his gaze; but he soon recovered, and the old hard, cruel, sinister look re- 
turned. Neranya’s black hair and beard had grown long, and they added to the natural 
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ferocity of his aspect. His eyes blazed upon the rajah with a terrible light, his lips part- 
ed, and he gasped for breath; his face was ashen with rage and despair, and his thin, 
distended nostrils quivered. 

The rajah folded his arms and gazed down from the balcony upon the frightful 
wreck that he had made. Oh, the dreadful pathos of that picture; the inhumanity of it; 
the deep and dismal tragedy of it! Who might look into the wild, despairing heart of 
the prisoner and see and understand the frightful turmoil there; the surging, choking 
passion; unbridled but impotent ferocity; frantic thirst for a vengeance that should be 
deeper than hell! Neranya gazed, his shapeless body heaving, his eyes aflame; and 
then, in a strong, clear voice, which rang throughout the great hall, with rapid speech 
he hurled at the rajah the most insulting defiance, the most awful curses. He cursed the 
womb that had conceived him, the food that should nourish him, the wealth that had 
brought him power; cursed him in the name of Buddha and all the wise men; cursed by 
the sun, the moon, and the stars; by the continents, mountains, oceans, and rivers; by 
all things living; cursed his head, his heart, his entrails; cursed in a whirlwind of un- 
mentionable words; heaped unimaginable insults and contumely upon him; called him 
a knave, a beast, a fool, a liar, an infamous and unspeakable coward. 

The rajah heard it all calmly, without the movement of a muscle, without the 
slightest change of countenance; and when the poor wretch had exhausted his strength 
and fallen helpless and silent to the floor, the rajah, with a grim, cold smile, turned and 
strode away. 

The days passed. The rajah, not deterred by Neranya’s curses often heaped upon 
him, spent even more time than formerly in the great hall, and slept there oftener at 
night; and finally Neranya wearied of cursing and defying him, and fell into a sullen 
silence. The man was a study for me, and I observed every change in his fleeting 
moods. Generally his condition was that of miserable despair, which he attempted 
bravely to conceal. Even the boon of suicide had been denied him, for when he would 
wriggle into an erect position the rail of his pen was a foot above his head, so that he 
could not clamber over and break his skull on the stone floor beneath; and when he 
had tried to starve himself the attendants forced food down his throat; so that he aban- 
doned such attempts. At times his eyes would blaze and his breath would come in gasps, 
for imaginary vengeance was working within him; but steadily he became quieter and 
more tractable, and was pleasant and responsive when I would converse with him. 
Whatever might have been the tortures which the rajah had decided on, none as yet 
had been ordered; and although Neranya knew that they were in contemplation, he 
never referred to them or complained of his lot. 

The awful climax of this situation was reached one night, and even after this lapse 
of years I cannot approach its description without a shudder. 
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It was a hot night, and the rajah had gone to sleep in the great hall, lying on a 
high cot placed on the main floor just underneath the edge of the balcony. I had been 
unable to sleep in my own apartment, and so I had stolen into the great hall through 
the heavily curtained entrance at the end farthest from the balcony. As I entered I 
heard a peculiar, soft sound above the patter of the fountain. Neranya’s cage was partly 
concealed from my view by the spraying water, but I suspected that the unusual sound 
came from him. Stealing a little to one side, and crouching against the dark hangings 
of the wall, I could see him in the faint light which dimly illuminated the hall, and 
then I discovered that my surmise was correct—Neranya was quietly at work. Curious 
to learn more, and knowing that only mischief could have been inspiring him, I sank 
into a thick robe on the floor and watched him. 

To my great astonishment Neranya was tearing off with his teeth the bag which 
served as his outer garment. He did it cautiously, casting sharp glances frequently at 
the rajah, who, sleeping soundly on his cot below, breathed heavily. After starting a 
strip with his teeth, Neranya, by the same means, would attach it to the railing of his 
cage and then wriggle away, much after the manner ofa caterpillar’s crawling, and this 
would cause the strip to be torn out the full length of his garment. He repeated this 
operation with incredible patience and skill until his entire garment had been torn into 
strips. Two or three of these he tied end to end with his teeth, lips, and tongue, tight- 
ening the knots by placing one end of the strip under his body and drawing the other 
taut with his teeth. In this way he made a line several feet long, one end of which he 
made fast to the rail with his mouth. It then began to dawn upon me that he was going 
to make an insane attempt—impossible of achievement without hands, feet, arms, or 
legs—to escape from his cage! For what purpose? The rajah was asleep in the hall— 
ah! I caught my breath. Oh, the desperate, insane thirst for revenge which could have 
unhinged so clear and firm a mind! Even though he should accomplish the impossible 
feat of climbing over the railing of his cage that he might fall to the floor below (for 
how could he slide down the rope?), he would be in all probability killed or stunned; 
and even if he should escape these dangers it would be impossible for him to clamber 
upon the cot without rousing the rajah, and impossible even though the rajah were 
dead! Amazed at the man’s daring, and convinced that his sufferings and brooding had 
destroyed his reason, nevertheless I watched him with breathless interest. 

With other strips tied together he made a short swing across one side of his cage. 
He caught the long line in his teeth at a point not far from the rail; then, wriggling 
with great effort to an upright position, his back braced against the rail, he put his chin 
over the swing and worked toward one end. He tightened the grasp of his chin on the 
swing, and with tremendous exertion, working the lower end of his spine against the 
railing, he began gradually to ascend the side of his cage. The labor was so great that 
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he was compelled to pause at intervals, and his breathing was hard and painful; and 
even while thus resting he was in a position of terrible strain, and his pushing against 
the swing caused it to press hard against his windpipe and nearly strangle him. 

After amazing effort he had elevated the lower end of his body until it protruded 
above the railing, the top of which was now across the lower end of his abdomen. 
Gradually he worked his body over, going backward, until there was sufficient excess of 
weight on the outer side of the rail; and then, with a quick lurch, he raised his head and 
shoulders and swung into a horizontal position on top of the rail. Of course, he would 
have fallen to the floor below had it not been for the line which he held in his teeth. 
With so great nicety had he estimated the distance between his mouth and the point 
where the rope was fastened to the rail, that the line tightened and checked him just as 
he reached the horizontal position on the rail. If one had told me beforehand that such 
a feat as I had just seen this man accomplish was possible, I should have thought him a 
fool. 

Neranya was now balanced on his stomach across the top of the rail, and he eased 
his position by bending his spine and hanging down on either side as much as possible. 
Having rested thus for some minutes, he began cautiously to slide off backward, slowly 
paying out the line through his teeth, finding almost a fatal difficulty in passing the 
knots. Now, it is quite possible that the line would have escaped altogether from his 
teeth laterally when he would slightly relax his hold to let it slip, had it not been for a 
very ingenious plan to which he had resorted. This consisted in his having made a turn 
of the line around his neck before he attacked the swing, thus securing a threefold con- 
trol of the line,—one by his teeth, another by friction against his neck, and a third by 
his ability to compress it between his cheek and shoulder. It was quite evident now that 
the minutest details of a most elaborate plan had been carefully worked out by him 
before beginning the task, and that possibly weeks of difficult theoretical study had 
been consumed in the mental preparation. As I observed him I was reminded of certain 
hitherto unaccountable things which he had been doing for some weeks past—going 
through certain hitherto inexplicable motions, undoubtedly for the purpose of training 
his muscles for the immeasurably arduous labor which he was now performing. 

A stupendous and seemingly impossible part of his task had been accomplished. 
Could he reach the floor in safety? Gradually he worked himself backward over the 
rail, in imminent danger of falling; but his nerve never wavered, and I could see a 
wonderful light in his eyes. With something of a lurch, his body fell against the outer 
side of the railing, to which he was hanging by his chin, the line still held firmly in his 
teeth. Slowly he slipped his chin from the rail, and then hung suspended by the line in 
his teeth. By almost imperceptible degrees, with infinite caution, he descended the 
line, and, finally, his unwieldy body rolled upon the floor, safe and unhurt! 
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What miracle would this superhuman monster next accomplish? I was quick and 
strong, and was ready and able to intercept any dangerous act; but not until danger 
appeared would I interfere with this extraordinary scene. 

I must confess to astonishment upon having observed that Neranya, instead of 
proceeding directly toward the sleeping rajah, took quite another direction. Then it 
was only escape, after all, that the wretch contemplated, and not the murder of the 
rajah. But how could he escape? The only possible way to reach the outer air without 
great risk was by ascending the stairs to the balcony and leaving by the corridor which 
opened upon it, and thus fall into the hands of some British soldiers quartered there- 
about, who might conceive the idea of hiding him; but surely it was impossible for Ner- 
anya to ascend that long flight of stairs! Nevertheless, he made directly for them, his 
method of progression this: He lay upon his back, with the lower end of his body to- 
ward the stairs; then bowed his spine upward, thus drawing his head and shoulders a 
little forward; straightened, and then pushed the lower end of his body forward a space 
equal to that through which he had drawn his head; repeating this again and again, 
each time, while bending his spine, preventing his head from slipping by pressing it 
against the floor. His progress was laborious and slow, but sensible; and, finally, he 
arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

It was manifest that his insane purpose was to ascend them. The desire for free- 
dom must have been strong within him! Wriggling to an upright position against the 
newel-post, he looked up at the great height which he had to climb and sighed; but 
there was no dimming of the light in his eyes. How could he accomplish the impossible 
task? 

His solution of the problem was very simple, though daring and perilous as all the 
rest. While leaning against the newel-post he let himself fall diagonally upon the bot- 
tom step, where he lay partly hanging over, but safe, on his side. Turning upon his 
back, he wriggled forward along the step to the rail and raised himself to an upright 
position against it as he had against the newel-post, fell as before, and landed on the 
second step. In this manner, with inconceivable labor, he accomplished the ascent of 
the entire flight of stairs. 

It being apparent to me that the rajah was not the object of Neranya’s movements, 
the anxiety which I had felt on that account was now entirely dissipated. The things 
which already he had accomplished were entirely beyond the nimblest imagination. 
The sympathy which I had always felt for the wretched man was now greatly quick- 
ened; and as infinitesimally small as I knew his chances for escape to be, I nevertheless 
hoped that he would succeed. Any assistance from me, however, was out of the ques- 
tion; and it never should be known that I had witnessed the escape. 
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Neranya was now upon the balcony, and I could dimly see him wriggling along 
toward the door which led out upon the balcony. Finally he stopped and wriggled to 
an upright position against the rail, which had wide openings between the balusters. 
His back was toward me, but he slowly turned and faced me and the hall. At that great 
distance I could not distinguish his features, but the slowness with which he had 
worked, even before he had fully accomplished the ascent of the stairs, was evidence all 
too eloquent of his extreme exhaustion. Nothing but a most desperate resolution could 
have sustained him thus far, but he had drawn upon the last remnant of his strength. 
He looked around the hall with a sweeping glance, and then down upon the rajah, who 
was sleeping immediately beneath him, over twenty feet below. He looked long and 
earnestly, sinking lower, and lower, and lower upon the rail. Suddenly, to my incon- 
ceivable astonishment and dismay, he toppled through and shot downward from his 
lofty height! I held my breath, expecting to see him crushed upon the stone floor be- 
neath; but instead of that he fell full upon the rajah’s breast, driving him through the 
cot to the floor. I sprang forward with a loud cry for help, and was instantly at the 
scene of the catastrophe. With indescribable horror I saw that Neranya’s teeth were 
buried in the rajah’s throat! I tore the wretch away, but the blood was pouring from the 
rajah’s arteries, his chest was crushed in, and he was gasping in the agony of death. 
People came running in, terrified. I turned to Neranya. He lay upon his back, his face 
hideously smeared with blood. Murder, and not escape, had been his intentions from 
the beginning; and he had employed the only method by which there was ever a possi- 
bility of accomplishing it. I knelt beside him, and saw that he too was dying; his back 
had been broken by the fall. He smiled sweetly into my face, and a triumphant look of 
accomplished revenge sat upon his face even in death. 
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( Y ou haven’t told me yet how it happened,” I said to Mrs. Malkin. 
Y She set her lips and eyed me, sharply. 

“Didn’t you talk with the coroner, sir?” 

“Yes, of course,” I admitted; “but as I understand you found my uncle, I 
thought...” 

“Well, I wouldn’t care to say anything about it,” she interrupted, with decision. 

This housekeeper of my uncle’s was somewhat taller than I, and much heavier— 
two physical preponderance which afford any woman possessing them an advantage 
over the inferior male. She appeared a subject for diplomacy rather than argument. 

Noting her ample jaw, her breadth of cheek, the unsentimental glint of her eye, I 
decided on conciliation. I placed a chair for her, there in my Uncle Godfrey’s study, 
and dropped into another, myself. 

“At least, before we go over the other parts of the house, suppose we rest a little,” 
I suggested, in my most unctuous manner. “The place rather gets on one’s nerves— 
don’t you think so?” 

It was sheer luck—I claim no credit for it. My chance reflection found the weak 
spot in her fortifications. She replied to it with an undoubted smack of satisfaction: 

“Tt’s more than seven years that I’ve been doing for Mr. Sarston, sir: Bringing him 
his meals regular as clockwork, keeping the house clean—as clean as he’d let me—and 
sleeping at my own home, o’nights; and in all that time, I’ve said, over and over, there 
ain’t a house in New York the equal of this for queerness.” 

“Nor anywhere else,” I encouraged her, with a laugh; and her confidence opened 
another notch: 
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“You’re likely right in that, too sir. As I’ve said to poor Mr. Sarston, many a time, 
‘It’s all well enough,’ says I, ‘to have bugs for a hobby. You can afford it; and being a 
bachelor and by yourself, you don’t have to consider other people’s likes and dislikes. 
And it’s all well enough if you want to,’ says I, ‘to keep thousands and thousands 
o’them in cabinets, all over the place, the way you do. But when it comes to pinnin’ 
them on the walls in regular armies,’ I say, ‘and on the ceiling of your own study; and 
even on different parts of the furniture, so that a body don’t know what awful thing 
she’s agoin’ to find under her hand of a sudden when she does the dusting; why, then,” I 
says to him, ‘it’s drivin’ a decent woman too far.” 

“And did he never try to reform his ways when you told him that?” I asked, smil- 
ing. 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Robinson, when I talked like that to him, he generally 
raised my pay. And what was a body to do then?” 

“T can’t see how Lucy Lawton stood the place as long as she did,” I observed, 
watching Mrs. Malkin’s red face very closely. 

She swallowed the bait, and leaned forward, hands on knees. 

“Poor girl, it got on her nerves. But she was the quiet kind. You never saw her, 
sir?” 

I shook my head. 

“One of them slim, faded girls, with light hair, and hardly a word to say for her- 
self. I don’t believe she got to know the next-door neighbor in the whole year she lived 
with your uncle. She was an orphan, wasn’t she, sir?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Godfrey Sarston and I were her only living relatives. That was why 
she came from Australia to stay with him, after her father’s death.” 

Mrs. Malkin nodded. I was hoping that, by putting a check on my eagerness, I 
could lead her on to a number of things I greatly desired to know. Up to the time I had 
induced the housekeeper to show me through this strange house of my Uncle God- 
frey’s, the whole affair had been a mystery of lips which closed and faces which were 


averted at my approach. Even the coroner seemed unwilling to tell me just how my 
uncle had died.” 


a“ id you understand she was going to live with him, sir?” asked Mrs. Malkin, 
D looking hard at me. 
I confined myself to a nod. 
“Well, so did I. Yet, after a year, back she went.” 
“She went suddenly?” I suggested. 
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“So suddenly that I never knew a thing about it till after she was gone. I came to 
do my chores one day, and she was here. I came the next, and she had started back to 
Australia. That’s how sudden she went.” 

“They must have had a falling-out,” I conjectured. “I suppose it was because of 
the house.” 

“Maybe it was and maybe it wasn’t.” 

“You know of other reasons?” 

“T have eyes in my head,” she said. “But I’m not going to talk about it. Shall we be 
getting on now, sir?” 

I tried another lead: 

“T hadn’t seen my uncle in five years, you know. He seemed terribly changed. He 
was not an old man, by any means, yet when I saw him at the funeral—“ I paused, 
expectantly. 

To my relief, she responded readily: 

“He looked that way for the last few months, especially the last week. I spoke to 
him about it, two days before—before it happened, sir—and told him he’d do well to 
see the doctor again. But he cut me off short. My sister took sick the same day, and I 
was called out of town. The next time I saw him, he was—“ 

She paused, and then went on, sobbing: 

“To think of him lyin’ there in that awful place, and callin’ and callin’ for me, as I 
know he must, and me not around to hear him!” 

As she stopped again, suddenly, and threw a suspicious glance at me, I hastened to 
insert a matter-of-fact question: 

“Did he appear ill on that last day?” 

“Not so much ill, as ——“ 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

She was silent a long time, while I waited, afraid that some word of mine had 
brought back her former attitude of hostility. Then she seemed to make up her mind. 

“T oughtn’t to say another word. I’ve said too much, already. But you’ve been lib- 
eral with me, sir, and I know somethin’ you’ve a right to be told, which I’m thinkin’ no 
one else is agoin’ to tell you. Look at the bottom of his study door a minute, sir.” 

I followed her direction. What I saw led me to drop to my hands and knees, the 
better to examine it. 

“Why should he put a rubber strip on the bottom of his door?” I asked, getting up. 

She replied with another enigmatical suggestion: 

“Look at these, if you will, sir. You’ll remember that he slept in this study. That 
was his bed, over there in the alcove.” 
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“Bolts!” I exclaimed. And I reinforced sight with touch by shooting one of them 
back and forth a few times. “Double bolts on the inside of his bedroom door! An up- 
stairs room, at that. What was the idea?” 

Mrs. Malkin portentously shook her head and sighed, as one unburdening her 
mind. 

“Only this can I say, sir: He was afraid of something—terribly afraid, sir. Some- 
thing that came in the night.” 

“What was it?” I demanded. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Tt was in the night that—it happened?” I asked. 

She nodded; then, as if the prologue were over, as if she had prepared my mind 
sufficiently, she produced something from under her apron. She must have been hold- 
ing it there all the time. 

“It’s his diary, sir. It was lying here on the floor. I saved it for you, before the po- 
lice could get their hands on it.” 

I opened the little book. One of the sheets near the back was crumpled, and I 
glanced at it, idly. What I read there impelled me to slap the covers shut again. 

“Did you read this?” I demanded. 

She met my gaze, frankly. 

“T looked into it, sir, just as you did—only just /ooked into it. Not for worlds would 
I do even that again!” 

“T noticed some reference here to a slab in the cellar. What slab is that?” 

“Tt covers an old, dried-up well, sir.” 

“Will you show it to me?” 

“You can find it for yourself, sir. if you wish. I’m not goin” down there,” she said, 
decidedly. 

“Ah, well, I’ve seen enough for today,” I told her. “T’ll take the diary back to my 
hotel and read it.” 


did not return to my hotel, however. In my one brief glance into the little book, I 
had seen something which had bitten into my soul; only a few words, but they had 
brought me very near to that queer, solitary man who had been my uncle. 
I dismissed Mrs. Malkin, and remained in the study. There was the fitting place to 
read the diary he had left behind him. 
His personality lingered like a vapor in that study. I settled into his deep morris 
chair, and turned it to catch the light from the single, narrow window—the light, 
doubtless, by which he had written much of his work on entomology. 
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That same struggling illumination played shadowy tricks with hosts of wall-cru- 
cified insects, which seemed engaged in a united effort to crawl upward in sinuous lines. 
Some of their number, impaled to the ceiling itself, peered quiveringly down on the 
aspiring multitude. The whole house, with its crisp dead, rustling in any vagrant 
breeze, brought back to my mind the hand that had pinned them, one by one, on wall 
and ceiling and furniture. A kindly hand, I reflected, though eccentric; one not to be 
turned aside from its single hobby. 

When quiet, peering Uncle Godfrey went, there passed out another of those scien- 
tific enthusiasts, whose passion for exact truth in some one direction has extended the 
bounds of human knowledge. Could not his unquestioned merits have been balanced 
against his sin? Was it necessary to even-handed justice that he die face-to-face with 
Horror, struggling with the thing he most feared? I ponder the question still, though 
his body—strangely bruised—has been long at rest. 

The entries in the little book began with the fifteenth of June. Everything before 
that date had been torn out. There, in the room where it had been written, I read my 
Uncle Godfrey’s diary. 


“It is done. Iam trembling so that the words will hardly form under my pen, my mind 
is collected. My course was for the best. Suppose I had married her? She would have been 
unwilling to live in this house. At the outset, her wishes would have come between me and 
my work, and that would have been only the beginning. 

“As a married man, I could not have concentrated properly, I could not have surround- 
ed myself with the atmosphere indispensable to the writing of my book. My scientific message 
would never have been delivered. As it 5, though my heart is sore, I shall stifle these memo- 
ries in work. 

“T wish I had been more gentle with her, especially when she sank to her knees before 
me, tonight. She kissed my hand. I should not have repulsed her so roughly. In particular, 
my words could have been better chosen. I said to her bitterly: ‘Get up, and don’t nuzzle my 
hand like a dog.” She rose, without a word, and left me. How was I to know that, within 
an hour— 

‘Tam largely to blame. Yet, had I taken any other course afterward than the one I did, 
the authorities would have misunderstood.” 


gain there followed a space from which the sheets had been torn; but from the 
A sixteenth of July, all the pages were intact. Something had come over the writing, 
too. It was still precise and clear—my Uncle Godfrey’s characteristic hand—but the 
letters were less firm. As the entries approached the end, this difference became still 
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more marked. Here follows, then, the whole of his story; or as much of it as will ever 
be known. I shall let his words speak for him, without further interruption: 


“My nerves are becoming more seriously affected. If certain annoyances do not shortly cease, 

L shall be obliged to procure medical advice. To be more Specific, I find myself, at times, ob- 
sessed by an almost uncontrollable desive to descend to the cellar and lift the slab over the old 
well. 

“T never have yielded to the impulse, but it has persisted for minutes together with such 
intensity that I have had to put work aside, and literally hold myself down in my chair. This 
insane desire comes only in the dead of night, when its disquieting effect is heightened by the 
various noises peculiar to the house. 

“For instance, there often is a draft of air along the hallways, which causes a rustling 
among the specimens impaled on the walls. Lately, too, there have been other nocturnal 
sounds, strongly suggestive of the clamor of rats and mice. This calls for investigation. I have 
been at considerable expense to make the house proof against rodents, which might destroy 
some of my best specimens, some structural defect has opened a way for them, the situation 


» 


must be corrected at once. 


“Yuly 17th. The foundations and cellar were examined today by a workman. He states posi- 
tively that there is no place of ingress for rodents. He contented himself with looking at the 
slab over the old well, without lifting it.” 


“uly ioth. While I was sitting in this chatr late last night, writing, the impulse to descend 
to the cellar suddenly came upon me with tremendous insistence. I yielded-which, perhaps, 
was as well. For at least I satisfied myself that the disquiet which possesses me has no exter- 
nal cause. 

“The long journey through the hallways was difficult. Several times, I was keenly 
aware of the same sounds ( perhaps I should say, the same IMPRESSIONS of sounds) that 
L had erroneously laid to rats. am convinced now that they are mere symptoms of my ner- 
vous condition. Further indications of this came in the fact that, as [ opened the cellar door, 
the small noises abruptly ceased. There was no final scamper of tiny footfalls to suggest rats 
disturbed at their occupations. 

“Indeed, I was conscious of a certain impression of expectant silence—as if the thing 
behind the noises, whatever it was, had paused to watch me enter its domain. Throughout 
my time in the cellar, I seemed surrounded by this same atmosphere. Sheer ‘nerves,’ of 
course. 

“In the main, I held myself well under control. As I was about to leave the cellar, 
however, I unguardedly glanced back over my shoulder at the stone slab covering the old 
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well. At that, a violent tremor came over me, and, losing all command, I rushed back up the 
cellar stairs, thence to this study. My nerves ave playing me sorry tricks.” 


“uly 30th. For more than a week, all has been well. The tone of my nerves seems distinctly 
better. Mrs. Malkin, who has remarked several times lately upon my paleness, expressed 
conviction this afternoon that I am nearly my old self again. This is encouraging. I was 
beginning to fear that the severe strain of the past few months had left an indelible mark 
upon me. With continued health, I shall be able to finish my book by spring.” 


“July 31st. Mrs. Malkin remained rather late tonight in connection with some item of 
housework, and it was quite dark when I returned to my study from bolting the street door 
after her. The blackness of the upper hall, which the former owner of the house inexplicably 
Jailed to wire for electricity, was profound. As I came to the top of the second flight of stairs, 

something clutched at my foot, and, for an instant, almost pulled me back. I freed myself 
and ran to the study.” 


“August 3rd. Again the awful insistence. I sit here, with this diary upon my knee, and it 
seems that fingers of iron are tearing at me. I WILL NOT go! My nerves may be utterly 
unstrung again (I fear they are), but Tam still their master.” 


“August 4th. I did not yield, last night. After a bitter struggle, which must have lasted 
nearly an hour, the desire to go to the cellar suddenly departed. I must not give in at any 
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time. 


“August sth. Tonight, the rat noises (I shall call them that for want of a more appropriate 
term) are very noticeable. I went to the length of unbolting my door and stepping into the 
hallway to listen. After a few minutes, I seemed to be aware of something large and gray 
watching me from the darkness at the end of the passage. This is a bizarre statement, of 
course, but it exactly describes my impression. I withdrew hastily into the study, and bolted 
the door. 

“Now that nervous condition is so palpably affecting the optic nerve, [ must not much 
longer delay seeing a specialist. But—how much shall I tell him?” 


“August 8th. Several times, tonight, while sitting here at my work, I have seemed to hear 


soft footsteps in the passage. ‘Nerves’ again of course or some new trick of the wind among 
the specimens on the walls.” 
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“August oth. By my watch it is four o'clock in the morning. My mind is made up to record 
the experience I have passed through. Calmness may come that way. 

“Feeling rather fatigued last night, from the strain of a weary day of research, I retired 
early. My sleep was more refreshing than usual, as it is likely to be when one is genuinely 
tired. I awakened, however (it must have been about an hour ago), with a start of tremen- 
dous violence. 

“There was moonlight in the room. My nerves were ‘on edge; but, for a moment, I 
saw nothing unusual. Then, glancing toward the door, I perceived what appeared to be thin, 
white fingers, thrust under it—exactly as if someone outside the door were trying to attract 
my attention in that manner. I rose and turned on the light, but the fingers were gone. 

“Needless to say, I did not open the door. I write the occurrence down, just as it took 
place, or as it seemed; but I can not trast myself to comment upon it.” 


“August toth. Have fastened heavy rubber strips on the bottom of my bedroom door.” 


“August isth. All quiet, for several nights. I am hoping that the rubber strips, being some- 
thing definite and tangible, have had a salutary effect upon my nerves. Perhaps I shall not 
need to see a doctor.” 


“August 17th. Once more, I have been aroused from sleep. The interruptions seem to come 
always at the same hour—about three o’clock in the morning. I had been dreaming of the 
well in the cellar—the same dream, over and over—everything black except the slab, and a 
Jigure with bowed head and averted face sitting there. Also, I had vague dreams about a 
dog. Can it be that my last words to her have impressed that on my mind? I must pull my- 
self together. In particular I must not, under any pressure, yield and visit the cellar after 
nightfall.” 


“August 18th. Am feeling much more hopeful. Mrs. Malkin remarked on it, while serving 
dinner. This improvement is due largely to a consultation I have had with Dr. Sartwell, 
the distinguished specialist in nervous diseases. I went into full details with him, excepting 
certain reservations. Fle scouted the idea that my experiences could be other than purely 
mental, 
“When he recommended a change of scene (which I had been expecting) I told him 
positively that it was out of the question. He said then that, with the aid of a tonic and an 
occasional sleeping draft, I am likely to progress well enough at home. This is distinctly en- 
couraging. I erred in not going to him at the start. Without doubt, most, if not all, of my 
hallucinations could have been averted. 
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“T have been suffering a needless penalty from my nerves for an action I took solely in 
the interests of science. I have no disposition to tolerate it further. From today, I shall report 
regularly to Dr. Sartwell.” 


“August 19th. Used the sleeping draft last night, with gratifying results. The doctor says I 
must repeat the dose for several nights, until my nerves are well under control again.” 


“August 21st. Al] well. It seems I have found the way out—a very simple and prosaic way. 

L might have avoided much needless annoyance by seeking expert advice at the beginning. 
Before retiring, last night, I unbolted my study door and took a turn up and down the pas- 
sage. I felt no trepidation. The place was as it used to be, before these fancies assailed me. A 
visit to the cellar after nightfall will be the test for my complete recovery, but [ am not yet 
quite ready for that. Patience!” 


“August 22nd. I have just read yesterday's entry, thinking to steady myself. It is cheerful— 
almost gay; and there ave other entries like it in preceding pages. [am a mouse, in the grip of 
a cat. Let me have freedom for ever so short a time, and I begin to rejoice at my escape. Then 
the paw descends again. 

“Tt is four in the morning—the usual hour. I retired rather late, last night, after ad- 
ministering the draft. Instead of the dreamless sleep, which heretofore has followed the use of 
the drug, the slumber into which I fell was punctuated by recurrent visions of the slab, with 
the bowed figure upon it. Also, had one poignant dream in which the dog was involved. 

“At length, I awakened, and reached mechanically for the light switch beside my bed. 
When my hand encountered nothing, I suddenly realised the truth. I was standing in my 
study, with my other hand upon the doorknob. It required only a moment, of course, to find 
the light and switch it on. I saw then that the bolt had been drawn back. 

“The door was quite unlocked. My awakening must have interrupted me in the very 
act of opening it. I could hear something restlessly in the passage outside the door.” 


“August 23rd. I must beware of sleeping at night. Without confiding the fact to Dr. 
Sartwell, I have begun to take the drug in the daytime. At first, Mrs. Malkin’s views on the 
sulyect were pronounced, but my explanation of ‘doctor's orders’ has silenced her. I am 
awake for breakfast and supper, and sleep in the house between. She is leaving me, each 
evening, a cold lunch to be eaten at midnight.” 


“August 26th. Several times, [ have caught myself nodding in my chair. The last time, lam 
sure that, on arousing, I perceived the rubber strip under the door bend inward, as if some- 
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thing were pushing it from the other side. I must not, under any circumstances, permit my- 


self to fall asleep.” 


“September 2nd. Mrs. Malkin is to be away because of her sister's illness. I can not help 
dreading her absence. Though she is here only in the daytime, even that companionship is 
very welcome.” 


“September 3rd. Let me put this into writing. The mere labor of composition has a soothing 
influence upon me. God knows, I need such an influence now, as never before! 

“In spite of all my watchfulness, I fell asleep, tonight—across my bed. I must have 
been utterly exhausted. The dream I had was the one about the dog. I was patting the crea- 
ture’s head, over and over. 

“T awoke, at last, to find myself in darkness, and in a standing position. There was a 
suggestion of chill and earthiness in the air. While I was drowsily trying to get my bearings, 
L became aware that something was nuzzling my hand, as a dog might do. 

“Still saturated with my dream, I was not greatly astonished. I extended my hand, to 
pat the dog’s head. That brought me to my senses. I was standing in the cellar. 

“THE THING BEFORE ME WAS NOTA DOG! 

“T can not tell how I fled back up the cellar stairs. I know, however, that, as I turned, 
the slab was visible, in spite of the darkness, with something sitting upon it. All the way up 
the stairs, hands snatched at my feet.” 


This entry seemed to finish the diary, for blank pages followed it; but I remem- 
bered the crumpled sheet, near the back of the book. It was partly torn out, as ifa hand 
had clutched it, convulsively. The writing on it, too, was markedly in contrast to the 
precise, albeit nervous penmanship of even the last entry I had perused. I was forced to 
hold the scrawl up to the light to decipher it. This is what I read: 


“My hand keeps on writing, in spite of myself. What is this? I do not wish to write, but 
it compels me. Tes, yes, I will tell the truth, I will tell the truth.” 


A heavy blot followed, partly covering the writing. With difficulty, I made it out: 


“The guilt is mine—mine, only. I loved her too well, yet I was unwilling to marry, 
though she entreated me on her knees—though she kissed my hand. I told her my scientific 
work came first. She did it, herself. I was not expecting that—I swear I was not expecting 
it. But I was afraid the authorities would misunderstand. So I took what seemed the best 
course. She had no friends here who would inquire. 
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“Tt is waiting outside my door. J FEEL it. It compels me through my thoughts. My 
hand keeps on writing. I must not fall asleep. I must think only of what I am writing. I 
must—” 


Then came the words I had seen when Mrs. Malkin had handed me the book. 
They were written very large. In places, the pen had dug through the paper. Though 
they were scrawled, I read them at a glance: 


“Not that! Oh, my God, anything but that! Anything—” 


By what strange compulsion was the hand forced to write down what was in the 
brain; even to the ultimate thoughts; even to those final words? 


he gray light from outside, slanting down through two dull little windows, sank 

into the sodden hole near the inner wall. The coroner and I stood in the cellar, but 
not too near the hole. 

A small, demonstrative, dark man—the chief of detectives—stood a little apart 
from us, his eyes intent, his natural animation suppressed. We were watching the 
stooped shoulders of a police constable, who was angling in the well. 

“See anything, Walters?” inquired the detective, raspingly. 

The policeman shook his head. 

The little man turned his questioning to me. 

“You’re quite sure?” he demanded. 

“Ask the coroner. He saw the diary,” I told him. 

“T’m afraid there can be no doubt,” the coroner confirmed, in his heavy, tired 
voice. 

He was an old man, with lacklustre eyes. It had seemed best to me, on the whole, 
that he should read my uncle’s diary. His position entitled him to all the available 
facts. What we were seeking in the well might especially concern him. 

He looked at me opaquely now, while the policeman bent double again. Then he 
spoke—like one who reluctantly and at last does his duty. He nodded toward the slab 
of gray stone, which lay in the shadow to the left of the well. 

“Tt doesn’t seem very heavy, does it?” he suggested, in an undertone. 

I shook my head. “Still, it’s stone,” I demurred. “A man would have to be rather 
strong to lift it.” 

“To lift it—yes.” He glanced about the cellar. “Ah, I forgot,” he said, abruptly. 
“Tt is in my office, as part of the evidence.” He went on, half to himself: “A man—even 
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though not very strong—could take a stick—for instance, the stick that is now in my 
office—and prop up the slab. If he wished to look into the well,” he whispered. 

The policeman interrupted, straightening again with a groan, and laying his elec- 
tric torch beside the well. 

“It’s breaking my back,” he complained. “There’s dirt down there. It seems loose, 
but I can’t get through it. Somebody’ll have to go down.” 

The detective cut in: “I’m lighter than you, Walters.” 

“T’m not afraid, sir.” 

“T didn’t say you were,” the little man snapped. “There’s nothing down there, 
anyway—though we’ll have to prove that, I suppose.” He glanced truculently at me, 
but went on talking to the constable: “Rig the rope around me, and don’t bungle the 
knot. I’ve no intention of falling into the place.” 

“There és something there,” whispered the coroner, slowly, to me. His eyes left 
the little detective and the policeman, carefully tying and testing knots, and turned 
again to the square slab of stone. 

“Suppose—while a man was looking into that hole—with the stone propped up— 
he should accidentally knock the prop away?” He was still whispering. 

“A stone so light that he could prop it up wouldn’t be heavy enough to kill him.” I 
objected. 

“No.” He laid a hand on my shoulder. “Not to &// him—to paralyze him—if it 
struck the spine in a certain way. To render him helpless, but not unconscious. The 
post mortem would disclose that, through the bruises on the body.” 

The policeman and the detective had adjusted the knots to their satisfaction. They 
were bickering now as to the details of the descent. 

“Would that cause death?” I whispered. 

“You must remember that the housekeeper was absent for two days. In two days, 
even that pressure—” He stared at me hard, to make sure that I understood— “with 
the head down—” 

Again the policeman interrupted: 

“T’ll stand at the well, if you gentlemen will grab the rope behind me. It won’t be 
much ofa pull. Pll take the brunt of it.” 

We let the little man down, with the electric torch strapped to his waist, and some 
sort of implement—a trowel or a small spade—in his hand. It seemed a long time be- 
fore his voice, curiously hollow, directed us to stop. The hole must have been deep. 

We braced ourselves. I was second, the coroner, last. The policeman relieved his 
strain somewhat by snagging the rope against the edge of the well, but I marveled, 
nevertheless, at the ease with which he held the weight. Very little of it came to me. 
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A noise like muffled scratching reached us from below. Occasionally, the rope 
shook and shifted slightly at the edge of the hole. At last, the detective’s hollow voice 
spoke. 

“What does he say?” the coroner demanded. 

The policeman turned his square, dogged face toward us. 

“T think he’s found something,” he explained. 

The rope jerked and shifted again. Some sort of struggle seemed to be going on 
below. The weight suddenly increased, and as suddenly lessened, as if something had 
been grasped. then had managed to elude the grasp and slip away. I could catch the 
detective’s rapid breathing now; also the sound of inarticulate speech in his hollow 
voice. 

The next words I caught came more clearly. They were a command to pull up. At 
the same moment, the weight on the rope grew heavier, and remained so. 

The policeman’s big shoulders began straining, rhythmically. 

“All together,” he directed. “Take it easy. Pull when I do.” 

Slowly, the rope passed through our hands. With each fresh grip that we took, a 
small section of it dropped to the floor behind us. I began to feel the strain. I could tell 
from the coroner’s labored breathing that he felt it more, being an old man. The po- 
liceman, however, seemed untiring. 

The rope tightened, suddenly, and there was an ejaculation from below—just 
below. Still holding fast, the policeman contrived to stoop over and look. He translat- 
ed the ejaculation for us. 

“Let down a little. He’s stuck with it against the side.” 

We slackened the rope, until the detective’s voice gave us the word again. 

The rhythmic tugging continued. Something dark appeared, quite abruptly, at the 
top of the hole. My nerves leapt in spite of me. but it was merely the top of the detec- 
tive’s head—his dark hair. Something white came next—his pale face, with staring 
eyes. Then his shoulders, bowed forward, the better to support what was in his arms. 
Then—— 

I looked away; but, as he laid his burden down at the side of the well, the detective 
whispered to us: 

“He had her covered up with dirt—covered up...” 

He began to laugh—a little, high cackle. like a child’s—until the coroner took 
him by the shoulders and deliberately shook him. Then the policeman led him out of 
the cellar. 
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t was not then, but afterward, that I put my question to the coroner. 
| “Tell me,” I demanded. “People pass there at all hours. Why didn’t my uncle call 
for help?” 

“T have thought of that.” he replied. “I believe he did call. I think, probably, he 
screamed. But his head was down, and he couldn’t raise it. His screams must have been 
swallowed up in the well.” 

“You are sure he didn’t murder her?” He had given me that assurance before, but I 
wished it again. 

“Almost sure,” he declared. “Though it was on his account, undoubtedly, that she 
killed herself. Few of us are punished as accurately for our sins as he was.” 


ne should be thankful, even for crumbs of comfort. I am thankful. 

But there are times when my uncle’s face rises before me. After all, we were the 
same blood; our sympathies had much in common; under any given circumstances, our 
thoughts and feelings must have been largely the same. I seem to see him in that final 
death march along the unlighted passageway—obeying an imperative summons—go- 
ing on, step by step—down the stairway to the first floor, down the cellar stairs—at 
last, lifting the slab. 

I try not to think of the final expiation. Yet was it final? I wonder. Did the last 
Door of all, when it opened, find him willing to pass through? Or was Something wait- 
ing beyond that Door? 
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arina gave no sign that she heard my protestation. The embroidery of Venus’s 

hands in her silk picture of The Judgment of Paris was apparently of more import 
to her than the love which almost tore my soul and body asunder. In absolute despair I 
sat until she had replenished her needle seven times. Then impassioned nature cried 
out :— 

You do not love me! 

She looked up somewhat wearily, as one debarred from rest. ‘ Listen,” she said. 
“There is a creature called a Basilisk, which turns men and women into stone. In my 
girlhood I saw the Basilisk—I am stone ! 

And rising from her chair she departed from the room, leaving me in amazed 
doubt as to whether I had heard aright. I had always known of some curious secret in 
her life ; a secret which permitted her to speak of and to understand things that other 
women dared not have lifted their thoughts to, but alas! a secret whose influence ever 
drew her back from the attaining of happiness. She would warm, then freeze instantly ; 
discuss the purest wisdom, then cease with contemptuous lips and eyes. Doubtless this 
strangeness had been the first thing to awaken my passion. Her beauty was not of the 
kind that smites men with sudden craving—it was pale and reposeful, the loveliness of 
a marble image. Yet as time went on so wondrous became her fascination that even the 
murmur of her swaying garments sickened me. Not more than a year had passed since 
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our first meeting, when I had found her laden with flaming tendrils in the thinned 
woods of my heritage. A very Dryad, robed in grass colour, she was chanting to the 
sylvan deities. The invisible web took me, and I became her slave. 

Her house lay two leagues from mine. It was a low. built mansion lying in a con- 
cave park. The thatch was gaudy with stonecrop and lichen. Amongst the central 
chimneys a foreign bird sat on a nest of twigs. The long windows blazed with heraldic 
devices ; and paintings of kings and queens and nobles hung in the dim chambers, Here 
she dwelt with a retinue of aged servants, fantastic women and men half imbecile, who 
salaamed before hey with eastern humility and yet addressed her in such terms as gos- 
sips use. Had she bestowed life upon them they could not have obeyed with more rev- 
erence. Quaint things the women wrought for her—such as pomanders and cushions of 
thistledown; and the men were never happier than when they told her of the first 
thrush’s egg in the thornbush, or the sege of bitterns that haunted the marsh. She was 
their goddess and their daughter, Each day had its own routine. In the morning she 
rode and sang and played, at noon she read in the dusty library, drinking to the full of 
the dramatists and the platonists, Her own life was such a tragedy as an Elizabethan 
would have adored. None save her own people knew her history, but there were won- 
derful stories of how she had bowed to tradition, and concentrated in herself the char- 
acteristics of a thousand forefathers. In the blossom of her youth she had sought 
strange knowledge, and had tasted thereof, and rued, 

The morning after my declaration she rode across her park to the meditating walk 
I always paced till noon. She was alone, dressed in a habit of white lutestring with a 
loose girdle of blue. As her mare reached the yew hedge she dismounted and advanced, 
with more lightness than I had ever beheld in her. At her waist hung a black glass mir- 
ror, and her half-bare arms were adorned with cabalistic jewels. 

When I knelt to kiss her hand, she sighed heavily. ‘ Ask me nothing,’ she said. 
‘ Life itself is too joyless to be more embittered by explanations. Let all rest between us 
as now. I will love coldly, you warmly, with no nearer approaching.’ Her voice was full 
of a wistful expectancy ; as if she knew that I should combat her half-explained deci- 
sion. She read me well, for almost ere she had done I cried out loudly against it :—‘ It 
can never be so—I cannot breathe—I shall die!” 

She sank to the low, moss-covered walk. ‘ Must the sacrifice be made ?” she asked, 
half to herself. ‘ Must I tell him all?’ Silence prevailed awhile, then turning away her 
face she said :—‘ From the first I loved you, but last night in the darkness, when I 
could not sleep for thinking of your words, love sprang into desire.’ 

I was forbidden to speak. 

‘And desire seemed to burst the cords that bound me. In that moment’s strength I 
felt that I could give all for the joy of being once utterly yours.’ 
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I longed to clasp her to my heart. But her eyes were stern, and a frown crossed her 
brow. 

‘At morning light, she said, ‘desire died, but in my ecstasy I had sworn to give 
what must be given for that short bliss, and to lie in your arms and pant against you 
before another midnight. So I have come to bid you fare with me to the place where the 
spell may be loosed, and happiness bought.’ 

She called the mare : it came whinnying, and pawed the ground until she had 
stroked its neck. She mounted, placing in my hand a tiny, satin-shod foot that seemed 
rather child’s than woman’s. ‘Let us go together to my house,’ she said. ‘I have orders 
to give and duties to fulfil, I will not keep you there long, for we must start soon on an 
errand.’ I walked exultantly at her side, put, when the grange came in sight, I entreat- 
ed her to speak more explicitly of our mysterious journey. She stooped and patted my 
head: “Tis but a matter of buying and selling,’ she answered. 

When she had arranged her household affairs, she came to the library and bade me 
follow her. Then, with the mirror still swinging against her knees, she led me through 
the garden and the wilderness down to a misty wood. It being autumn, the trees were 
tinted gloriously in dusky pars of colouring. The rowan with her amber leaves and 
scarlet berries, stood before the brown black-spotted sycamore ; the silver beech 
flaunted her golden coins against my poverty ; firs, green and fawn-hued, slumbered in 
hazy gossamer. No bird carolled, although the sun was hot. Marina noted the absence 
of sound, and without prelude of any kind began to sing from the ballad of the Witch 
Mother: about the nine enchanted knots, and the trouble-comb in the lady’s hair, and 
the master-kid that ran beneath her couch. Every drop of my blood froze in dread, for 
whilst she sang her face assumed the majesty of one who has traffick with infernal pow- 
ers. As the shade of the trees fell over her, and we passed intermittently out of the light, 
I saw that her eyes glittered like rings of sapphires. Believing now that the ordeal she 
must undergo would be too frightful, I begged her to return. Supplicating on my knees 
— Let me face the evil alone!” I said, ‘I will entreat the loosening of the bonds. I will 
compel; and accept any penalty.’ She became calm. ‘Nay, she said, very gently, ‘if 
aught can conquer, it is my love alone. In the fervour of my last wish I can dare every- 
thing.’ 

By now, at the end of a sloping alley, we had reached the shores of an immense 
marsh. Some unknown quality of the sparkling water had stained the whole bed of a 
bright yellow. Green leaves, of such a sour brightness as almost poisoned to behold, 
floated on the surface of the rush-girded pools. Weeds like tempting veils of mossy 
velvet grew beneath in vivid contrast with the soil. Alders and willows hung over the 
margin. From where we stood a half-submerged path of rough stones, threaded by 
deep swift channels, crossed to the very centre. Marina put her foot upon the first step. 
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‘I must go first,” she said. ‘Only once before have I travelled over this way, yet I know 
its pitfalls better than any living creature.’ 

Before I could hinder her she was leaping from stone to stone like a hunted ani- 
mal. I followed hastily, seeking, but vainly, to lessen the space between us. She was 
gasping for breath, and her heart-beats sounded like the ticking of a clock, When we 
reached a great pool, itself almost a lake, that was covered with lavender scum, the 
path turned abruptly to the right, where stood an isolated stove of wasted elms. As Ma- 
rina beheld this, her pace slackened, and she paused in momentary indecision ; but, at 
my first word of pleading that she should go no further, she moved on, dragging her 
silken mud-bespattered skirts. We climbed the slippery shores of the island (for island 
it was, being raised much above the level of the marsh), and Marina led the way over 
lush grass toan open glade. A great marble tank lay there, supported on two thick pil- 
lars. Decayed boughs rested on the crust of stagnancy within, and divers frogs, bloated 
and almost blue, rolled off at our approach. To the left stood the columns of a temple, 
a round, domed building, with a closed door of bronze. Wild vines had grown athwart 
the portal ; rank, clinging herbs had sprung from the over-teeming soil ; astrological 
figures were enchiselled on the broad stairs. 

Here Marina stopped. ‘1 shall blindfold you,” she said, taking off her loose sash, 
“and you must vow obedience to all I tell you. The least error will betray us.’ I 
promised, and submitted to the bandage. With a pressure of the hand, and bidding me 
neither to move nor speak, she left me and went to the door of the temple. Thrice her 
hand struck the dull metal. At the last stroke a hissing shriek came from within, and 
the massive hinges creaked loudly. A breath like an icy tongue leaped out and touched 
me, and in the terror my hand sprang to the kerchief. Marina’s voice, filled with 
agony, hindered me. ‘O, why am I thus torn between the man and the fiend? The mesh 
that holds life in will be ripped from end to end ! Is there no mercy ?” 

My hand fell impotent. Every muscle shrank; I felt myself turn to stone. After a 
while came a sweet scent of smouldering wood; such an Oriental fragrance as is offered 
to Indian gods. Then the door swung to, and I heard Marina’s voice, dim and word- 
less, but raised in wild deprecation. Hour after hour passed so, and still I waited. Not 
until the sash grew crimson with the rays of the sinking sun did the door open. 

‘Come to me !” Marina whispered. ‘Do not unblindfold. Quick—we must not stay 
here long. He is glutted with my sacrifice.’ 

Newborn joy rang in her tones. I stumbled across and was caught in her arms. 
Shafts of delight pierced my heart at the first contact with her warm breasts. She 
turned me round, and, bidding me look straight in front, with one swift touch untied 
the knot. The first thing my dazed eyes fell upon was the mirror of black glass which 
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had hung from her waist. She held it so that I might gaze into its depths. And there, 
with a cry of amazement and fear, F saw the shadow of the Basilisk. 

The Thing was lying prone on the floor, the presentment of a sleeping horror. 
Vivid scarlet and sable feathers covered the gold-crowned cock’s-head, and the leath- 
ery dragon-like wings were folded. The sinuous tail, capped with snake’s eyes and 
mouth, was curved in luxuriously sated delight. A prodigious evil leaped in its at- 
mosphere. But even as I looked a mist crowded over the surface of the mirror; the 
shadow faded, leaving only an indistinct and wavering shape. Marina breathed upon it, 
and, as I peered eagerly, the gloom disappeared and left, where the Chimera had lain, 
the figure of a man prostrate. He was young and stalwart ; a dark outline with a white 
face and short black curls that fell in tangles over a shapely forehead. His eyelids were 
red and languorous: his aspect was that of a wearied demon-god. 

When Marina looked sideways and saw my wonderment, she laughed delightfully, 
in one rippling, running tune that should have quickened the morbid marsh. ‘I have 
conquered !” she cried. ‘ I have purchased the fulness of joy!’ And with one out- 
stretched arm she closed the door before I could turn to look inwards ; with the other 
she encircled my neck, and, bringing down my head, pressed my mouth with hers. The 
mirror fell from her hand, and with her foot she buried its fragments in the dank 
mould. 

The sun had sunk behind the trees now, and glittered through the intricate leafage 
like a charcoal-burner’s fire, All the nymphs of the pools arose and danced, grey and 
cold, exulting at the absence of the divine light. So thickly gathered the vapours that 
the path grew perilous. ‘ Stay, love,’ I said. Let me take you in my arms and carry 
you. It is no longer safe for you to walk alone.” She made no reply, but, with a flush 
rising to her pale cheeks, she stood and let me lift her to my bosom. She rested a hand 
on each shoulder, and gave no sign of fear as I bounded from stone to stone. The way 
lengthened deliciously, and by the time we reached the plantation the moon was rising 
over the further hills. Hope and fear alternated in my heart: soon both were set at rest. 
When I placed her on the dry ground she stood a-tiptoe, and murmured with exquisite 
shame:—‘ Tonight, then, dearest. My home is yours now.’ 

So, in a rapture too subtle for words, we walked together, arm-enfolded, to her 
house. Preparations for a banquet were going on within: the windows were ablaze, and 
bowed figures passed behind with heavy dishes. At the threshold of the hall we were 
met by a triumphant crash of melody. In the musician’s gallery bald-pated veterans 
stood to it with viols-de-gamba and harps and flutes. In two long rows the retainers 
stood, and bowed, and cried merrily :— ‘Jovy and health to the bride and groom!’ And 
they kissea Marina’s hands and mine, and, with the players sending forth that half- 
forgotten tenderness which threads through ancient song-books, we passed to the 
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feast, seating ourselves on the dais, whilst the servants filled the tables below. But we 
made little feint of appetite. As the last dish of confections was removing, a weird 
pageant swept across the further end of the banqueting room. Oberon and Titania with 
Robin Goodfellow and the rest, attired in silks and satins gorgeous of hue, and bedi- 
zened with such late flowers as were still with us. I leaned forward to commend, and 
saw that each face was brown and wizened and thin-haired : so that their motions and 
their dialogue-epithalamium became grotesque in the extreme. By the further door 
they departed. The tables were cleared away, and Marina, taking my fingertips in hers, 
opened a stately dance. The servants followed, and in the second maze shrill and joyful 
laughter proclaimed that the bride had sought her chamber... 

Before dawn I awoke from a troubled sleep. My dream had been of despair: I had 
been persecuted by a host of devils, thieves of a priceless jewel. So I leaned over the 
pillow for Marina’s consolation ; my lips sought hers, my hand crept beneath her head. 
My heart gave one mad bound—then stopped. 
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those submitting frequently to the same title, penned some of their work under false names. 

To whom this one belongs, however, remains unknown. 


eptember 17, 1922.—I sat down to breakfast this morning with a good appetite. 

The heat seemed over, and a cool wind blew in from my garden, where chrysan- 
themums were already budding. The sunshine streamed into the room and fell pleas- 
antly on Mrs. O’Brien’s broad face as she brought in the eggs and coffee. For a suppos- 
edly lonely old bachelor the world seemed to me a pretty good place. I was buttering 
my third set of waffles when the housekeeper again appeared, this time with the mail. 

I glanced carelessly at the three or four letters beside my plate. One of them bore a 
strangely familiar handwriting. I gazed at it a minute, then seized it with a beating 
heart. Tears almost came into my eyes. There was no doubt about it—it was Arthur 
Barker’s handwriting! Shaky and changed, to be sure, but ten years have passed since I 
have seen Arthur, or, rather, since his mysterious disappearance. 

For ten years I have not had a word from him. His people know no more than I 
what has become of him, and long ago we gave him up for dead. He vanished without 
leaving a trace behind, him. It seemed to me, too, that with him vanished the last 
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shreds of my youth. For Arthur was my dearest friend in that happy time. We were 
boon companions, and many a mad prank we played together. 

And now, after ten years of silence, Arthur was writing to me! 

The envelope was postmarked Baltimore. Almost reluctantly—for I feared what 
it might contain—I passed my finger under the flap and opened it. It held a single 
sheet of paper tom from a pad. But it was Arthur’s writing: 

“Dear Tom: Old man, can you run down to see me for a few days? I'm afraid I’m in 
a bad way. ARTHUR.” 

Scrawled across the bottom was the address, 536 N. Marathon Street. 

I have often visited Baltimore, but I cannot recall a street of that name. 

Of course I shall go... But what a strange letter after ten years! There is something 
almost uncanny about it. 

I shall go tomorrow evening. I cannot possibly get off before then. 


S eptember 18.—I am leaving tonight. Mrs. O’Brien has packed my two suitcases, 
and everything is in readiness for my departure. Ten minutes ago I handed her the 
keys and she went off tearfully. She has been sniffling all day and I have been per- 
plexed, for a curious thing occurred this morning. 

It was about Arthur’s letter. Yesterday, when I had finished reading it, I took it to 
my desk and placed it in a small compartment together with other personal papers. I 
remember distinctly that it was on top, with a lavender card from my sister directly 
underneath. This morning I went to get it. It was gone. 

There was the lavender card exactly where I had seen it, but Arthur’s letter had 
completely disappeared. i turned everything upside down, then called Mrs. O’Brien 
and we both searched, but in vain. Mrs. O’Brien, in spite of all I could say, took it upon 
herself to feel that I suspected her... But what could have become of it? Fortunately I 
remember the address. 


S eptember 19.—I have arrived. 

I have seen Arthur. Even now he is in the next room and I am supposed to be 
preparing for bed. But something tells me I shall not sleep a wink this night. I am 
strangely wrought up, though there is not the shadow of an excuse for my excitement. 
I should be rejoicing to have found my friend again. And yet... 

I reached Baltimore this morning at eleven o’clock. The day was warm and beau- 
tiful, and I loitered outside the station a few minutes before calling a taxi. The driver 
seemed well acquainted with the street I gave him, and we rolled off across the bridge. 

As I drew near my destination, I began to feel anxious and afraid. But the ride 
lasted longer than I expected—Marathon Street seemed to be located in the suburbs of 
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the city. At last we turned into a dusty street, paved only in patches and lined with lin- 
den and aspen trees. The fallen leaves crunched beneath the tires. The September sun 
beat down with a white intensity. The taxi drew up before a house in the middle of a 
block that boasted not more than six dwellings. On each side of the house was a vacant 
lot, and it was set far back at the end of a long narrow yard crowded with trees. 

I paid the driver, opened the gate and went in. The trees were so thick that not 
until I was half way up the path did I get a good view of the house. It was three stories 
high, built of brick, in fairly good repair, but lonely and deserted-looking. The blinds 
were closed in all of the windows with the exception of two, one on the first, one on the 
second floor. Not a sign of life anywhere, not a cat nor a milk bottle to break the mo- 
notony of the leaves that carpeted the porch. 

But, overcoming my feeling of uneasiness, I resolutely set my suitcase on the 
porch, caught at the old-fashioned bell, and gave an energetic jerk. A startling peal 
Jangled up through the silence. I waited, but there was no answer. 

After a minute I rang again. Then from the interior I heard a queer dragging 
sound, as if someone was coming slowly down the hall. The knob was turned and the 
door opened. I saw before me an old woman, wrinkled, withered, and filmy-eyed, who 
leaned ona crutch. 

“Does Mr. Barker live here,” I asked. 

She nodded, staring at me in a curious way, but made no move to invite me in. 

“Well, I’ve come to see him,” I said. “I’m a friend of his. He sent for me.” 

At that she drew slightly aside. 

“He’s upstairs,” she said in a cracked voice that was little more than a whisper. “T 
can’t show you up. Hain’t been up a stair now in ten year.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied, and, seizing my suitcase, I strode down the long hall. 

“At the head of the steps,” came the whispering voice behind me. “The door at 
the end of the hall.” 

I climbed the cold dark stairway, passed along the short hall at the top, and stood 
before a closed door. I knocked. 

“Come in.” It was Arthur’s and yet—not his. 

I opened the door and saw Arthur sitting on a couch, his shoulders hunched over, 
his eyes raised to mine. 

After all, ten years had not changed him so much. As I remembered him, he was of 
medium height, inclined to be stout, and ruddy-faced with keen gray eyes. He was still 
stout, but had lost his color, and his eyes had dulled. 

“And where have you been all this time?” I demanded, when the first greetings 
were over. 

“Here,” he answered. 
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“Tn this house?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why didn’t you let us hear from you?” 

He seemed to be making an effort to speak. 

“What did it matter? I didn’t suppose anyone cared.” 

Perhaps it was my imagination, but I could not get rid of the thought that Arthur’s 
pale eyes fixed tenaciously upon my face, were trying to tell me something, something 
quite different from what his lips said. 

I felt chilled. Although the blinds were open, the room was almost darkened by 
the branches of the trees that pressed against the window. Arthur had not given me his 
hand, and seemed troubled to know how to make me welcome. Yet of one thing I was 
certain: He needed me and he wanted me to know he needed me. 

As I took a chair I glanced about the room. It was a typical lodging-house room, 
medium sized, flowered wall paper, worn matting, nondescript rugs, a wash-stand in 
one corner, a chiffonier in another, a table in the center, two or three chairs, and the 
couch which evidently seized Arthur as a bed. But it was cold, strangely cold for such a 
warm day. 

Arthur’s eyes had wandered uneasily to my suitcase. He made an effort to drag 
himself to his feet. 

“Your room is back here,” he said, with a motion of his thumb. 

“No, wait,” I protested. “Let’s talk about yourself first. What’s wrong?” 

“T’ve been sick.” 

“Haven't you a doctor? If not. I'll get one.” 

At this he started up with the first sign of animation he had shown. 

“No, Tom, don’t do it. Doctors can’t help me now. Besides, I hate them. ’m 
afraid of them.” 

His voice trailed away, and I took pity on his agitation. I decided to let the ques- 
tion of doctors drop for the moment 

“As you say,” I assented carelessly. 

Without more ado, I followed him into my room, which adjoined his and was fur- 
nished in much the same fashion. But there were two windows, one on each side, look- 
ing out on the vacant lots, Consequently, there was more light, for which I was thank- 
ful. In a far comer I noticed a door, heavily bolted. 

“There’s one more room-,” said Arthur, as I deposited my belongings. “One that 
you'll like. But we'll have to go through the bath-room.” 

Groping our way through the musty bath-room, in which a tiny jet of gas was 
flickering, we stepped into a large, almost luxurious chamber. It was a library, well- 
furnished, carpeted, and surrounded by shelves fairly bulging with books. But for the 
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chillness and bad light, it was perfect As I moved about, Arthur followed me with his 
eyes. 

“There are some rare works on botany—” 

I had already discovered them, a set of books that I would have given ranch to 
own. I could not contain my joy. 

“You won’t be so bored browsing around in here—” 

In spite of my preoccupation, I pricked up my ears. In that monotonous voice 
there was no sympathy with my joy. It was cold and tired. 

When I had satisfied my curiosity we returned to the front room, and Arthur flung 
himself, or rather fell, upon the couch. It was nearly five o’clock and quite dark. As I 
lighted the gas, I heard a sound below as of somebody thumping on the wall. 

“That’s the old woman,” Arthur explained. “She cooks my meals, but she’s too 
lame to bring them up.” 

He made a feeble attempt at rising, but I saw he was worn out. 

“Don’t stir,” I warned him. “Tl bring up your food tonight.” 

To my surprise, I found the dinner appetizing and well-cooked, and, in spite of 
the fact that I did not like the looks of the old woman, I ate with relish. Arthur barely 
touched a few spoonfuls of soup to his lips and absently crumbled some bread in his 
plate. 

Directly I had carried off the dishes, he wrapped his reddish-brown dressing-gown 
about him, stretched out at full length on the couch, and asked me to turn out the gas. 
When I had complied with his request, I again heard his weak voice asking if I had 
everything I needed. 

“Everything,” I assured him, and then there was unbroken silence. 

I went to my room, finally, closed the door, and here I am sitting restlessly be- 
tween the two back windows that look out on thevacant lots. 

I have unpacked my clothes and turned down the bed, but I cannot make up my 
mind to retire. If the truth be told, I hate to put out the light... There is something 
disturbing in the way the dry leaves tap on the panes. And my heart is sad when I think 
of Arthur. 

I have found my old friend, but he is no longer my old friend, “Why does he fix 
his pale eyes so strangely on my face? tat does he wish to tell me? 

But these are morbid thoughts. I will put them out of my head. I will go to bed 
and get a good night’s rest. And tomorrow I will wake up finding everything right and 
as it should be. 
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S eptember 26.—Have been here a week today, and I have settled down to this queer 
existence as if I had never known another. The day after my arrival I discovered 
that the third volume of the botanical series was done in Latin, which I have set myself 
the task of translating. It is absorbing work, and when I have buried myself in one of 
the deep chairs by the library table, the hours fly fast. 

For health’s sake I force myself to walk a few miles every day. I have tried to pre- 
vail on Arthur to do likewise, but he, who used to be so active, now refuses to budge 
from the house. No wonder he is literally blue! For it is a fact that his complexion and 
the shadows about his eyes and temples, are decidedly blue. 

“What does he do with himself all day? Whenever I enter his room, he is lying on 
the conch, a book beside him, which he never reads. He does not seem to suffer any 
pain, for he never complains. After several ineffectual attempts to get medical aid for 
him, I have given up mentioning the subject of a doctor. I feel that his trouble is more 
mental than physical. 


S eptember 28.—A rainy day. It has been coming down in floods since dawn. And I 
got a queer turn this afternoon. 

As I could not get out for my walk, I spent the morning staging a general house- 
cleaning. It was time! Dust and dirt everywhere. The bath-room, which has no window 
and is lighted by gas, was fairly overrun with water-bugs and roaches. Of course I did 
not penetrate to Arthur’s room, but I heard no sound from him as I swept and dusted. 

I made a good dinner and settled down in the library, feeling quite cosy. The rain 
came down steadily and it had grown so cold that I decided to make a fire later on. But 
once I had gathered my tablets and notebooks about me I forgot the cold. 

I remember I was on the subject of the ster Tripolium, a rare variety seldom 
found in this country. Turning a page, I came upon a specimen of this very variety, 
dried, pressed flat, and pasted to the margin. Above it, in Arthur’s handwriting, I read: 

September 27, 1912. 

I was bending close to examine it, when I felt a vague fear. It seemed to me that 
someone was in the room and was watching me. Yet I had not heard the door open, nor 
seen anyone enter. I turned sharply and saw Arthur, wrapped in his reddish-brown 
dressing-gown, standing at my very elbow. 

He was smiling—smiling for the first time since my arrival, and his dull eyes were 
bright. But I did not like that smile. In spite of myself I jerked away from him. He 
pointed at the aster. 

“Tt grew in the front yard under a linden tree. I found it yesterday.” 

“Yesterday!” I shouted, my nerves on edge. “Good Lord man! Look! It was ten 
years ago!” 
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The smile faded from his face. 

“Ten years ago,” he repeated thickly. “Zen years ago?” 

And with his hand pressed against his forehead, he went out of the room still mut- 
tering, “Ten years ago!” 

As for me, this foolish incident has preyed on my mind and kept me from doing 
any satisfactory work. 

September 27th... It is true, that was also yesterday—ten years ago. 


ctober 1.—One o’clock. A cheerful morning this has been, the sun shining bright- 

ly, and a touch of frost in the air. I put in an excellent day’s work in the library 
yesterday, and on the first mail this morning came a letter from Mrs. O’Brien. She says 
the Scarab chrysanthemums are in full bloom. I must positively run up for a day before 
they are gone. 

As I lighted a cigar after breakfast, I happened to glance over at Arthur and was 
struck by a change in him. For he 4as changed. I ask myself if my presence has not 
done him good. On my arrival he seemed without energy, almost, torpid, but. now he is 
becoming restless. He wanders about the room continually and sometimes shows a dis- 
position to talk. 

Yes, I am sure he is better. I am going for my walk now, and I feel convinced that 
in a week’s time I shall have him accompanying me. 


ive o’clock. Dusk is falling. O God! What has come over me? Am I the same man 
F that went out of (his house three hours ago? And what has happened... 

I had a splendid walk, and was striding homeward in a fine glow. But as I turned 
the comer and came in sight of the house, it was as if I looked at death itself: I could 
hardly drag myself up the stairs, and when I peered into the shadowy chamber, and saw 
the man hunched up on the couch, with his eyes fixed intently on my face, I could have 
screamed like a woman. I wanted to fly, to rush out into the clear cold air and run—to 
run and never come back! But I controlled myself, forced my feet to carry me to my 
room. 

There is a weight of hopelessness at my heart. The darkness is advancing, swal- 
lowing up everything, but I have not the will to light the gas... 

Now there is a flicker in the front room. I am a fool; I must pull myself together. 
Arthur is lighting up, and downstairs I can hear the thumping that announces dinner... 

It is a queer thought that comes to me now, but it is odd I have not noticed it be- 
fore. We are about to sit down to our evening meal. Arthur will eat practically nothing 
for he has no appetite. Yet he remains stout. It cannot be healthy fat, but even at that it 
seems to me that a man who eats as little as he does would become a living skeleton. 
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ctober s.—Positively, I must see a doctor about myself, or soon I shall be a ner- 
0 vous wreck. I am acting like a child. Last night I lost all control and played the 
coward. 

I had gone to bed early, tired out with a hard day’s work. It was raining again, and 
as I lay in bed I watched the little rivulets trickling down the panes. Lulled by the 
sighing of the wind among the leaves, I fell asleep. 

I awoke (how long afterward I cannot say) to feel a cold hand laid on my arm. For 
a moment I lay paralyzed with terror. I would have cried aloud, but I had no voice. At 
last I managed to sit up, to shake the hand off. I reached for the matches and lighted 
the gas. 

It was Arthur who stood by my bed—Arthur wrapped in his eternal reddish- 
brown dressing-gown. He was excited. His blue face had a yellow tinge, and his eyes 
gleamed in the light. 

“Listen!” he whispered. 

I listened but I heard nothing. 

“Don’t you hear it?” he gasped, and he pointed upward. 

“Upstairs?” I stammered. “Is there somebody upstairs?” 

I strained my ears, and at last I fancied I could hear a furtive sound like the light 
tapping of footsteps. 

“Tt must be somebody walking about up there,” I suggested. 

But at these words Arthur seemed to stiffen. The excitement died out of his face. 

“No!” he cried in a sharp rasping voice. “No! It is nobody walking about up 
there!” 

And he fled into his room. 

For a long time I lay trembling, afraid to move. But at last, fearing for Arthur, I 
got up and crept to his door. He was lying on the couch, with his face in the moon- 
light, apparently asleep. 


ctober 6.—I had a talk with Arthur today. Yesterday I could not bring myself to 
Q speak of the previous night’s happening, but all of this nonsense must be cleared 
away. 

We were in the library. A fire was burning in the grate, and Arthur had his feet on 
the fender. The slippers he wears, by the way, are as objectionable to me as his dress- 
ing-gown. They are felt slippers, old and worn, and frayed around the edges as if they 
had been gnawed by rats. I cannot imagine why he does not get a new pair. 


“Say, old man,” I began abruptly, “do you own this house?” 
He nodded. 
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“Don’t you rent any of it?” 

“Downstairs—to Mrs. Harlan.” 

“But upstairs?” 

He hesitated, then shook his head. 

“No, it’s inconvenient. There’s only a peculiar way to get upstairs.” 

I was struck by this. 

“By jove! you’re right. Where’s the staircase?” 

He looked me full in the eyes. 

“Don’t you remember seeing a bolted door in a corner of your room? The stair- 
case runs from that door.” 

I did remember it, and somehow the memory made me uncomfortable. 

I said no more and decided not to refer to what had happened that night. It oc- 
curred to me that Arthur might have been walking in his sleep. 


ctober 8.—When I went for my walk on Tuesday I dropped in and saw Dr. Lor- 
Q raine, who is an old friend. He expressed some surprise at my run-down condition 
and wrote me a prescription. 

I am planning to go home next week. How pleasant it will be to walk in my garden 
and listen to Mrs. O’Brien singing in the kitchen! 


ctober 9.—Perhaps I had better postpone my trip. I casually mentioned it to 

Arthur this morning. 

He was lying relaxed on the sofa, but when I spoke of leaving he sat up as straight 
as a bolt. His eyes fairly blazed. 

“No, Tom, don’t go!” There was terror in his voice, and such pleading that it 
wrung my heart. 

“You’ve stood it alone here ten years,” I protested. “And now—” 

“Tt’s not that,” he said. “But if you go, you will never come back.” 

“Ts that all the faith you have in me.” 

“T’ve got faith, Tom. But if you go, you’ll never come back.” 

I decided that I must humor the vagaries of a sick man. 

“All right,” I agreed. “T’ll not go. Anyway, not for some time.” 


ctober 12.—What is it that hangs over this house like a cloud? For I can no longer 


deny that there is something—something indescribably oppressive. It seems to 
pervade the whole neighborhood. 
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Are all the houses on this block vacant? If not, why do I never see children play- 
ing in the street? Why are passers-by so rare? And why, when from the front window I 
do catch a glimpse of one, is he hastening away as fast as possible? 

I am feeling blue again. I know that I need a change, and this morning I told 
Arthur definitely that I was going. 

To my surprise he made no objection. In fact, he murmured a word 
of assent and smiled. He smiled as he smiled in the library that morning when he 
pointed at the Aster Tripolium. And I don’t like that smile. Anyway, it is settled. I shall 
go next week, Thursday, the roth. 


ctober 13.—I had a strange dream last night. Or was it a dream? It was so vivid... 

All day long I have been seeing it over and over again. 

In my dream I thought that I was lying there in my bed. The moon was shining 
brightly into the room, so that each piece of furniture stood out distinctly. The bureau 
is so placed that when I am lying on my back, with my head high on the pillow, I can 
see full into the mirror. 

I thought I was lying in this manner and staring into the mirror. In this way I saw 
the bolted door in the far corner of the room. I tried to keep my mind off it, to think of 
something else, but it drew my eyes like a magnet. 

It seemed to me that someone was in the room, a vague figure that I could not 
recognize. It approached the door and caught at the bolts. It dragged at them and 
struggled, but in vain—they would not give way, 

Then it turned and showed me its agonized face. It was Arthur! I recognized his 
reddish-brown dressing-gown. 

I sat up in bed and cried to him, but he was gone. I ran to his room, and there he 
was, stretched out in the moonlight asleep. It must have been a dream. 


ctober 16.—We are having Indian Summer weather now-almost oppressively 
Q warm. I have been wandering about all day, unable to settle down to anything. 
This morning I felt so lonesome that when I took the breakfast dishes down, I tried to 
strike up a conversation with Mrs. Harlan. 

Hitherto I have found her as solemn and uncommunicative as the Sphinx, but us 
she took the tray from my hands, her wrinkles broke into the semblance of a smile. 
Positively at that moment it seemed to me that she resembled Arthur. Was it her smile, 
or the expression of her eyes? Has she, also, something to tell me? 

“Don’t you get lonesome here?” I asked her sympathetically. 

She shook her head. 

“No, sir, I’m used to it now. I couldn’t stand it anywheres else.” 
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“And do you expect to go on living here the rest of your life?” 

“That may not he very long, sir,” she said, and smiled again. 

Her words were simple enough, but the way she looked at me when she uttered 
them seemed to give them a double meaning. She hobbled away, and I went upstairs 
and wrote Mrs. O’Brien to expect me early on the morning of the roth. 


ctober 18, 10 a.m.—Am catching the twelve o’clock train tonight. Thank God, I 

had the resolution to get away I I believe another week of this life would drive me 
mad. And perhaps Arthur is right—perhaps I shall never come back. 

I ask myself if I have become such a weakling as that, to desert him when he needs 
me most. I don’t know. I don’t recognize myself any longer... 

But of course I will be back. There is the translation, for one thing, which is com- 
ing along famously. I could never forgive myself for dropping it at the most vital point. 

As for Arthur, when I return, I intend to give in to him no longer. I will make 
myself master here and cure him against his will. Fresh air, change of scene, a good 
doctor, these are the things he needs. 

But what is his malady? Is it the influence of this house that has fallen on him like 
a blight? One might imagine so, since it is having the same effect on me. 

Yes, I have reached that point where I no longer sleep. At night I lie awake and try 
to keep my eyes off the mirror across the room. But in the end I always find myself 
staring into it—watching the door with the heavy bolts. I long to rise from the bed and 
draw back the bolts, but I’m afraid. 

How slowly the day goes by! The night will never come! 


N ine p.m.—Have packed my suitcase and put the room in order. Arthur must be 
asleep... I’m afraid the parting from him will be painful. I shall leave here at 
eleven o’clock in order to give myself plenty of time... It is beginning to rain... 


ctober 19.—At last! It has come! I am mad! I knew it! I felt it creeping on me all 
Q the time! Have I not lived in this house a month? Have I not seen—. To have seen 
what I have seen, to have lived for a month as I have lived, one must be mad... 

It was ten o’clock. 1 was waiting impatiently for the last hour to pass. I had seated 
myself in a rocking-chair by the bed, my suitcase beside me, my back to the mirror. 
The rain no longer fell. I must have dozed off. 

But all at once I was wide awake, my heart beating furiously. Something had 
touched me. I leapt to my feet, and, turning sharply, my eyes fell upon the mirror. In it 
I saw the door just as I had seen it the other night, and the figure fumbling with the 
bolt. I wheeled around, but there was nothing there. 
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I told myself that I was dreaming again, that Arthur was asleep in his bed. But I 
trembled as I opened the door of his room and peered in. The room was empty, the bed 
not even crumpled. Lighting a match, I groped my way through the bathroom into the 
library. 

The moon had come from under a cloud and was pouring in a silvery flood 
through the windows, but Arthur was not there. I stumbled back into my room. 

The moon was there, too... And the door, the door in the corner was half open. 
The bolt had been drawn. In the darkness I could just make out a flight of steps that 
wound upward. 

I could no longer hesitate. Striking another match, I climbed the black stairway. 

When I reached the top I found myself in total darkness, for the blinds were 
tightly closed. Realizing that the room was probably a duplicate of the one below, I 
felt along the wall until I came to the gas, jet. For a moment the flame flickered, then 
burned bright and clear. 

O God! what was it I saw? A table, thick with dust, and something wrapped in a 
reddish-brown dressing-gown, that sat with its elbows propped upon it. 

How long had if been sitting there that it had grown more dry than the dust upon 
the table! For how many thousands of days and nights had the flesh rotted from that 
grinning skull! 

In its bony fingers it still clutched a pencil. In front of it lay a sheet of scratch 
paper, yellow with age. With trembling fingers I brushed away the dust It was dated 
October 19, 1912. It read: 

“Dear Tom: Old man, can you run down to. see me for a few days? I’m afraid I’m in 
a bad way—” 
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W.F. Harvey 
Midnight House and Other Tales, 1910 


Phenistone Road, Clapham 
August 20th, r90o—. 


have had what I believe to be the most remarkable day in my life, and while the 
events are still fresh in my mind, I wish to put them down on paper as clearly as pos- 
sible. 

Let me say at the outset that my name is James Clarence Withencroft. 

I am forty years old, in perfect health, never having known a day’s illness. 

By profession I am an artist, not a very successful one, but I earn enough money 
by my black-and—white work to satisfy my necessary wants. 

My only near relative, a sister, died five years ago, so that I am independent. I 
breakfasted this morning at nine, and after glancing through the morning paper I 
lighted my pipe and proceeded to let my mind wander in the hope that I might chance 
upon some subject for my pencil. 

The room, though door and windows were open, was oppressively hot, and I had 
just made up my mind that the coolest and most comfortable place in the neighbour- 
hood would be the deep end of the public swimming bath, when the idea came. 

I began to draw. So intent was I on my work that I left my lunch untouched, only 
stopping work when the clock of St. Jude’s struck four. 

The final result, for a hurried sketch, was, I felt sure, the best thing I had done. It 
showed a criminal in the dock immediately after the judge had pronounced sentence. 
The man was fat——enormously fat. The flesh hung in rolls about his chin; it creased 
his huge, stumpy neck. He was clean shaven (perhaps I should say a few days before he 
must have been clean shaven) and almost bald. He stood in the dock, his short, clumsy 
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fingers clasping the rail, looking straight in front of him. The feeling that his expres- 
sion conveyed was not so much one of horror as of utter, absolute collapse. 

There seemed nothing in the man strong enough to sustain that mountain of flesh. 

I rolled up the sketch, and without quite knowing why, placed it in my pocket. 
Then with the rare sense of happiness which the knowledge of a good thing well done 
gives, I left the house. 

I believe that I set out with the idea of calling upon Trenton, for I remember 
walking along Lytton Street and turning to the right along Gilchrist Road at the bot- 
tom of the hill where the men were at work on the new tram lines. 

From there onwards I have only the vaguest recollection of where I went. The one 
thing of which I was fully conscious was the awful heat, that came up from the dusty 
asphalt pavement as an almost palpable wave. I longed for the thunder promised by the 
great banks of copper-coloured cloud that hung low over the western sky. 

I must have walked five or six miles, when a small boy roused me from my reverie 
by asking the time. 

It was twenty minutes to seven. 

When he left me I began to take stock of my bearings. I found myself standing 
before a gate that led into a yard bordered by a strip of thirsty earth, where there were 
flowers, purple stock and scarlet geranium. Above the entrance was a board with the 
inscription— 


CHS. ATKINSON. MONUMENTAL MASON. 
WORKER IN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN MARBLES 


From the yard itself came a cheery whistle, the noise of hammer blows, and the 
cold sound of steel meeting stone. 

A sudden impulse made me enter. 

A man was sitting with his back towards me, busy at work on a slab of curiously 
veined marble. He turned round as he heard my steps and I stopped short. 

It was the man I had been drawing, whose portrait lay in my pocket. 

He sat there, huge and elephantine, the sweat pouring from his scalp, which he 
wiped with a red silk handkerchief. But though the face was the same, the expression 
was absolutely different. 

He greeted me smiling, as if we were old friends, and shook my hand. 

I apologised for my intrusion. 

“Everything is hot and glary outside,” I said. “This seems an oasis in the wilder- 
ness.” 
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“T don’t know about the oasis,” he replied, “but it certainly is hot, as hot as hell. 
Take a seat, sir!” 

He pointed to the end of the gravestone on which he was at work, and I sat down. 

“That’s a beautiful piece of stone you've got hold of,” I said. 

He shook his head. “In a way it is,” he answered; “the surface here is as fine as 
anything you could wish, but there’s a big flaw at the back, though I don’t expect you’d 
ever notice it. I could never make really a good job of a bit of marble like that. It would 
be all right in the summer like this; it wouldn’t mind the blasted heat. But wait till the 
winter comes. There’s nothing quite like frost to find out the weak points in stone.” 

“Then what’s it for?” I asked. 

The man burst out laughing. 

“You'd hardly believe me if I was to tell you it’s for an exhibition, but it’s the 
truth. Artists have exhibitions: so do grocers and butchers; we have them too. All the 
latest little things in headstones, you know.” 

He went on to talk of marbles, which sort best withstood wind and rain, and which 
were easiest to work; then of his garden and a new sort of carnation he had bought. At 
the end of every other minute he would drop his tools, wipe his shining head, and curse 
the heat. 

I said little, for I felt uneasy. There was something unnatural, uncanny, in meet- 
ing this man. 

I tried at first to persuade myself that I had seen him before, that his face, un- 
known to me, had found a place in some out-of-the-way corner of my memory, but I 
knew that I was practising little more than a plausible piece of self-deception. 

Mr. Atkinson finished his work, spat on the ground, and got up with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“There! what do you think of that?” he said, with an air of evident pride. The 
inscription which I read for the first time was this— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
JAMES CLARENCE WITHENCROFT. 
BORN JAN. 18TH, 1860. 
HE PASSED AWAY VERY SUDDENLY 
ON AUGUST 20TH, t90— 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 


For some time I sat in silence. Then a cold shudder ran down my spine. I asked 
him where he had seen the name. 
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“Oh, I didn’t see it anywhere,” replied Mr. Atkinson. “I wanted some name, and I 
put down the first that came into my head. Why do you want to know?” 

“Tt’s a strange coincidence, but it happens to be mine.” He gave a long, low whis- 
tle. 

“And the dates?” 

“T can only answer for one of them, and that’s correct.” 

“Tt’s a rum go!” he said. 

But he knew less than I did. I told him of my morning’s work. I took the sketch 
from my pocket and showed it to him. As he looked, the expression of his face altered 
until it became more and more like that of the man I had drawn. 

“And it was only the day before yesterday,” he said, “that I told Maria there were 
no such things as ghosts!” 

Neither of us had seen a ghost, but I knew what he meant. 

“You probably heard my name,” I said. 

“And you must have seen me somewhere and have forgotten it! Were you at Clac- 
ton-on-Sea last July?” 

I had never been to Clacton in my life. We were silent for some time. We were 
both looking at the same thing, the two dates on the gravestone, and one was right. 

“Come inside and have some supper,” said Mr. Atkinson. 

His wife was a cheerful little woman, with the flaky red cheeks of the country- 
bred. Her husband introduced me as a friend of his who was an artist. The result was 
unfortunate, for after the sardines and watercress had been removed, she brought out a 
Doré Bible, and I had to sit and express my admiration for nearly half an hour. 

I went outside, and found Atkinson sitting on the gravestone smoking. 

We resumed the conversation at the point we had left off. “You must excuse my 
asking,” I said, “but do you know of anything you’ve done for which you could be put 
on trial?” 

He shook his head. “I’m not a bankrupt, the business is prosperous enough. Three 
years ago I gave turkeys to some of the guardians at Christmas, but that’s all I can 
think of. And they were small ones, too,” he added as an afterthought. 

He got up, fetched a can from the porch, and began to water the flowers. “Twice a 
day regular in the hot weather,” he said, “and then the heat sometimes gets the better 
of the delicate ones. And ferns, good Lord! they could never stand it. Where do you 
live?” 

I told him my address. It would take an hour’s quick walk to get back home. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. “We'll look at the matter straight. If you go back home to- 
night, you take your chance of accidents. A cart may run over you, and there’s always 
banana skins and orange peel, to say nothing of fallen ladders.” 
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He spoke of the improbable with an intense seriousness that would have been 
laughable six hours before. But I did not laugh. 

“The best thing we can do,” he continued, “is for you to stay here till twelve 
o’clock. We’ll go upstairs and smoke, it may be cooler inside.” 

To my surprise I agreed. 


We are sitting now in a long, low room beneath the eaves. Atkinson has sent his 
wife to bed. He himself is busy sharpening some tools at a little oilstone, smoking one 
of my cigars the while. 

The air seems charged with thunder. I am writing this at a shaky table before the 
open window. 

The leg is cracked, and Atkinson, who seems a handy man with his tools, is going 
to mend it as soon as he has finished putting an edge on his chisel. 

It is after eleven now. I shall be gone in less than an hour. 

But the heat is stifling. 

It is enough to send a man mad. 
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Part IV 
THE MYSTERIOUS 


LOST HEARTS 


M.R. James 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary (1904) 


t was, as far as I can ascertain, in September of the year 1811 that a postchaise drew 
| up before the door of Aswarby Hall, in the heart of Lincolnshire. The little boy who 
was the only passenger in the chaise, and who jumped out as soon as it had stopped, 
looked about him with the keenest curiosity during the short interval that elapsed be- 
tween the ringing of the bell and the opening of the hall door. He saw a tall, square, 
red-brick house, built in the reign of Anne; a stone-pillared porch had been added in 
the purer classical style of 1790; the windows of the house were many, tall and narrow, 
with small panes and thick white woodwork. A pediment, pierced with a round win- 
dow, crowned the front. There were wings to right and left, connected by curious 
glazed galleries, supported by colonnades, with the central block. These wings plainly 
contained the stables and offices of the house. Each was surmounted by an ornamental 
cupola with a gilded vane. 

An evening light shone on the building, making the window-panes glow like so 
many fires. Away from the Hall in front stretched a flat park studded with oaks and 
fringed with firs, which stood out against the sky. The clock in the church-tower, 
buried in trees on the edge of the park, only its golden weather-cock catching the 
light, was striking six, and the sound came gently beating down the wind. It was alto- 
gether a pleasant impression, though tinged with the sort of melancholy appropriate to 
an evening in early autumn, that was conveyed to the mind of the boy who was stand- 
ing in the porch waiting for the door to open to him. 

He had just come from Warwickshire, and some six months ago had been left an 
orphan. Now, owing to the generous and unexpected offer of his elderly cousin, Mr. 
Abney, he had come to live at Aswarby. The offer was unexpected, because all who 
knew anything of Mr. Abney looked upon him as a somewhat austere recluse, into 
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whose steady-going household the advent of a small boy would import a new and, it 
seemed, incongruous element. The truth is that very little was known of Mr. Abney’s 
pursuits or temper. The Professor of Greek at Cambridge had been heard to say that no 
one knew more of the religious beliefs of the later pagans than did the owner of Aswar- 
by. Certainly his library contained all the then available books bearing on the Myster- 
ies, the Orphic poems, the worship of Mithras, and the Neo-Platonists. In the marble- 
paved hall stood a fine group of Mithras slaying a bull, which had been imported from 
the Levant at great expense by the owner. He had contributed a description of it to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and he had written a remarkable series of articles in the Critical 
Museum on the superstitions of the Romans of the Lower Empire. He was looked 
upon, in fine, as a man wrapped up in his books, and it was a matter of great surprise 
among his neighbours that he should ever have heard of his orphan cousin, Stephen 
Elliott, much more that he should have volunteered to make him an inmate of Aswarby 
Hall. 

Whatever may have been expected by his neighbours, it is certain that Mr. Ab- 
ney—the tall, the thin, the austere—seemed inclined to give his young cousin a kindly 
reception. The moment the front-door was opened he darted out of his study, rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

‘How are you, my boy?—how are you? How old are you?’ said he—‘that is, you 
are not too much tired, I hope, by your journey to eat your supper?” 

‘No, thank you, sir,’ said Master Elliott; ‘I am pretty well.’ 

‘That’s a good lad,’ said Mr. Abney. ‘And how old are you, my boy?” 

It seemed a little odd that he should have asked the question twice in the first two 
minutes of their acquaintance. 

‘T’m twelve years old next birthday, sir,’ said Stephen. 

‘And when is your birthday, my dear boy? Eleventh of September, eh? That’s well 
—that’s very well. Nearly a year hence, isn’t it? I like—ha, ha!—I like to get these 
things down in my book. Sure it’s twelve? Certain?’ 

‘Yes, quite sure, sir.’ 

‘Well, well! Take him to Mrs. Bunch’s room, Parkes, and let him have his tea— 
supper—whatever it is.’ 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the staid Mr. Parkes; and conducted Stephen to the lower re- 
gions. 

Mrs. Bunch was the most comfortable and human person whom Stephen had as 
yet met in Aswarby. She made him completely at home; they were great friends in a 
quarter of an hour: and great friends they remained. Mrs. Bunch had been born in the 
neighbourhood some fifty-five years before the date of Stephen’s arrival, and her resi- 
dence at the Hall was of twenty years’ standing. Consequently, if anyone knew the ins 
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and outs of the house and the district, Mrs. Bunch knew them; and she was by no 
means disinclined to communicate her information. 

Certainly there were plenty of things about the Hall and the Hall gardens which 
Stephen, who was of an adventurous and inquiring turn, was anxious to have explained 
to him. ‘Who built the temple at the end of the laurel walk? Who was the old man 
whose picture hung on the staircase, sitting at a table, with a skull under his hand?’ 
These and many similar points were cleared up by the resources of Mrs. Bunch’s pow- 
erful intellect. There were others, however, of which the explanations furnished were 
less satisfactory. 

One November evening Stephen was sitting by the fire in the housekeeper’s room 
reflecting on his surroundings. 

‘Is Mr. Abney a good man, and will he go to heaven?” he suddenly asked, with the 
peculiar confidence which children possess in the ability of their elders to settle these 
questions, the decision of which is believed to be reserved for other tribunals. 

‘Good?—bless the child!’ said Mrs. Bunch. ‘Master’s as kind a soul as ever I see! 
Didn’t I never tell you of the little boy as he took in out of the street, as you may say, 
this seven years back? and the little girl, two years after I first come here?” 

‘No. Do tell me all about them, Mrs. Bunch—now this minute!’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Bunch, ‘the little girl I don’t seem to recollect so much about. I 
know master brought her back with him from his walk one day, and give orders to Mrs. 
Ellis, as was housekeeper then, as she should be took every care with. And the pore 
child hadn’t no one belonging to her—she telled me so her own self—and here she 
lived with us a matter of three weeks it might be; and then, whether she were some- 
think ofa gipsy in her blood or what not, but one morning she out of her bed afore any 
of us had opened a eye and neither track nor yet trace of her have I set eyes on since. 
Master was wonderful put about, and had all the ponds dragged; but it’s my belief she 
was had away by them gipsies, for there was singing round the house for as much as an 
hour the night she went, and Parkes, he declare as he heard them a-calling in the 
woods all that afternoon. Dear, dear! a hodd child she was, so silent in her ways and 
all, but I was wonderful taken up with her, so domesticated she was—surprising.’ 

‘And what about the little boy?” said Stephen. 

‘Ah, that pore boy!” sighed Mrs. Bunch. ‘He were a foreigner—Jevanny he called 
hisself—and he come a-tweaking his ‘urdy-gurdy round and about the drive one win- 
ter day, and master ‘ad him in that minute, and ast all about where he came from, and 
how old he was, and how he made his way, and where was his relatives, and all as kind 
as heart could wish. But it went the same way with him. They’re a hunruly lot, them 
foreign nations, I do suppose, and he was off one fine morning just the same as the girl. 
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Why he went and what he done was our question for as much as a year after; for he 
never took his ‘urdy-gurdy, and there it lays on the shelf.’ 

The remainder of the evening was spent by Stephen in miscellaneous cross-exam- 
ination of Mrs. Bunch and in efforts to extract a tune from the hurdy-gurdy. 

That night he had a curious dream. At the end of the passage at the top of the 
house, in which his bedroom was situated, there was an old disused bathroom. It was 
kept locked, but the upper half of the door was glazed, and, since the muslin curtains 
which used to hang there had long been gone, you could look in and see the lead-lined 
bath affixed to the wall on the right hand, with its head towards the window. 

On the night of which I am speaking, Stephen Elliott found himself, as he 
thought, looking through the glazed door. The moon was shining through the win- 
dow, and he was gazing at a figure which lay in the bath. 

His description of what he saw reminds me of what I once beheld myself in the 
famous vaults of St. Michan’s Church in Dublin, which possess the horrid property of 
preserving corpses from decay for centuries. A figure inexpressibly thin and pathetic, 
of a dusty leaden colour, enveloped in a shroud-like garment, the thin lips crooked 
into a faint and dreadful smile, the hands pressed tightly over the region of the heart. 

As he looked upon it, a distant, almost inaudible moan seemed to issue from its 
lips, and the arms began to stir. The terror of the sight forced Stephen backwards, and 
he awoke to the fact that he was indeed standing on the cold boarded floor of the pas- 
sage in the full light of the moon. With a courage which I do not think can be common 
among boys of his age, he went to the door of the bathroom to ascertain if the figure of 
his dream were really there. It was not, and he went back to bed. 

Mrs. Bunch was much impressed next morning by his story, and went so far as to 
replace the muslin curtain over the glazed door of the bathroom. Mr. Abney, more- 
over, to whom he confided his experiences at breakfast, was greatly interested, and 
made notes of the matter in what he called ‘his book.’ 

The spring equinox was approaching, as Mr. Abney frequently reminded his 
cousin, adding that this had been always considered by the ancients to be a critical time 
for the young: that Stephen would do well to take care of himself, and to shut his bed- 
room window at night; and that Censorinus had some valuable remarks on the subject. 
Two incidents that occurred about this time made an impression upon Stephen’s mind. 

The first was after an unusually uneasy and oppressed night that he had passed— 
though he could not recall any particular dream that he had had. 

The following evening Mrs. Bunch was occupying herself in mending his night- 
gown. 
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‘Gracious me, Master Stephen!” she broke forth rather irritably, ‘how do you man- 
age to tear your nightdress all to flinders this way? Look here, sir, what trouble you do 
give to poor servants that have to darn and mend after you” 

There was indeed a most destructive and apparently wanton series of slits or scor- 
ings in the garment, which would undoubtedly require a skilful needle to make good. 
They were confined to the left side of the chest—long, parallel slits, about six inches 
in length, some of them not quite piercing the texture of the linen. Stephen could only 
express his entire ignorance of their origin: he was sure they were not there the night 
before. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘Mrs. Bunch, they are just the same as the scratches on the outside 
of my bedroom door; and I’m sure I never had anything to do with making them.’ 

Mrs. Bunch gazed at him open-mouthed, then snatched up a candle, departed 
hastily from the room, and was heard making her way upstairs. In a few minutes she 
came down. 

‘Well,’ she said, “Master Stephen, it’s a funny thing to me how them marks and 
scratches can ‘a’ come there—too high up for any cat or dog to ‘ave made ‘em, much 
less a rat: for all the world like a Chinaman’s fingernails, as my uncle in the tea-trade 
used to tell us of when we was girls together. I wouldn’t say nothing to master, not if I 
was you, Master Stephen, my dear; and just turn the key of the door when you go to 
your bed.” 

‘T always do, Mrs. Bunch, as soon as I’ve said my prayers.’ 

‘Ah, that’s a good child: always say your prayers, and then no one can’t hurt you.’ 

Herewith Mrs. Bunch addressed herself to mending the injured nightgown, with 
intervals of meditation, until bed-time. This was on a Friday night in March, 1812. 

On the following evening the usual duet of Stephen and Mrs. Bunch was aug- 
mented by the sudden arrival of Mr. Parkes, the butler, who as a rule kept himself 
rather fo himself in his own pantry. He did not see that Stephen was there: he was, 
moreover, flustered and less slow of speech than was his wont. 

‘Master may get up his own wine, if he likes, of an evening,’ was his first remark. 
‘Either I do it in the daytime or not at all, Mrs. Bunch. I don’t know what it may be: 
very like it’s the rats, or the wind got into the cellars; but I’m not so young as I was, 
and I can’t go through with it as I have done.” 

‘Well, Mr. Parkes, you know it is a surprising place for the rats, is the Hall.’ 

‘T’m not denying that, Mrs. Bunch; and, to be sure, many a time I’ve heard the 
tale from the men in the shipyards about the rat that could speak. I never laid no con- 
fidence in that before; but to-night, if I’d demeaned myself to lay my ear to the door of 
the further bin, I could pretty much have heard what they was saying.’ 
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‘Oh, there, Mr. Parkes, I’ve no patience with your fancies! Rats talking in the 
wine-cellar indeed!’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Bunch, I’ve no wish to argue with you: all I say is, if you choose to go 
to the far bin, and lay your ear to the door, you may prove my words this minute.’ 

‘What nonsense you do talk, Mr. Parkes—not fit for children to listen to! Why, 
you'll be frightening Master Stephen there out of his wits.’ 

‘What! Master Stephen?” said Parkes, awaking to the consciousness of the boy’s 
presence. ‘Master Stephen knows well enough when I’m a-playing a joke with you, 
Mrs. Bunch.” 

In fact, Master Stephen knew much too well to suppose that Mr. Parkes had in the 
first instance intended a joke. He was interested, not altogether pleasantly, in the situa- 
tion; but all his questions were unsuccessful in inducing the butler to give any more 
detailed account of his experiences in the wine-cellar. 


e have now arrived at March 24, 1812. It was a day of curious experiences for 

Stephen: a windy, noisy day, which filled the house and the gardens with a rest- 
less impression. As Stephen stood by the fence of the grounds, and looked out into the 
park, he felt as if an endless procession of unseen people were sweeping past him on the 
wind, borne on resistlessly and aimlessly, vainly striving to stop themselves, to catch at 
something that might arrest their flight and bring them once again into contact with 
the living world of which they had formed a part. After luncheon that day Mr. Abney 
said: 

‘Stephen, my boy, do you think you could manage to come to me tonight as late as 
eleven o’clock in my study? I shall be busy until that time, and I wish to show you 
something connected with your future life which it is most important that you should 
know. You are not to mention this matter to Mrs. Bunch nor to anyone else in the 
house; and you had better go to your room at the usual time.’ 

Here was a new excitement added to life: Stephen eagerly grasped at the opportu- 
nity of sitting up till eleven o’clock. He looked in at the library door on his way up- 
stairs that evening, and saw a brazier, which he had often noticed in the corner of the 
room, moved out before the fire; an old silver-gilt cup stood on the table, filled with 
red wine, and some written sheets of paper lay near it. Mr. Abney was sprinkling some 
incense on the brazier from a round silver box as Stephen passed, but did not seem to 
notice his step. 

The wind had fallen, and there was a still night and a full moon. At about ten 
o’clock Stephen was standing at the open window of his bedroom, looking out over the 
country. Still as the night was, the mysterious population of the distant moonlit woods 
was not yet lulled to rest. From time to time strange cries as of lost and despairing 
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wanderers sounded from across the mere. They might be the notes of owls or water- 
birds, yet they did not quite resemble either sound. Were not they coming nearer? Now 
they sounded from the nearer side of the water, and in a few moments they seemed to 
be floating about among the shrubberies. Then they ceased; but just as Stephen was 
thinking of shutting the window and resuming his reading of ‘Robinson Crusoe,” he 
caught sight of two figures standing on the gravelled terrace that ran along the garden 
side of the Hall—the figures of a boy and girl, as it seemed; they stood side by side, 
looking up at the windows. Something in the form of the girl recalled irresistibly his 
dream of the figure in the bath. The boy inspired him with more acute fear. 

Whilst the girl stood still, half smiling, with her hands clasped over her heart, the 
boy, a thin shape, with black hair and ragged clothing, raised his arms in the air with 
an appearance of menace and of unappeasable hunger and longing. The moon shone 
upon his almost transparent hands, and Stephen saw that the nails were fearfully long 
and that the light shone through them. As he stood with his arms thus raised, he dis- 
closed a terrifying spectacle. On the left side of his chest there opened a black and gap- 
ing rent; and there fell upon Stephen’s brain, rather than upon his ear, the impression 
of one of those hungry and desolate cries that he had heard resounding over the woods 
of Aswarby all that evening. In another moment this dreadful pair had moved swiftly 
and noiselessly over the dry gravel, and he saw them no more. 

Inexpressibly frightened as he was, he determined to take his candle and go down 
to Mr. Abney’s study, for the hour appointed for their meeting was near at hand. The 
study or library opened out of the front-hall on one side, and Stephen, urged on by his 
terrors, did not take long in getting there. To effect an entrance was not so easy. It was 
not locked, he felt sure, for the key was on the outside of the door as usual. His repeat- 
ed knocks produced no answer. Mr. Abney was engaged: he was speaking. What! why 
did he try to cry out? and why was the cry choked in his throat? Had he, too, seen the 
mysterious children? But now everything was quiet, and the door yielded to Stephen’s 
terrified and frantic pushing. 


On the table in Mr. Abney’s study certain papers were found which explained the 
situation to Stephen Elliott when he was of an age to understand them. The most im- 
portant sentences were as follows: 

‘It was a belief very strongly and generally held by the ancients—of whose wis- 
dom in these matters I have had such experience as induces me to place confidence in 
their assertions—that by enacting certain processes, which to us moderns have some- 
thing of a barbaric complexion, a very remarkable enlightenment of the spiritual fac- 
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ulties in man may be attained: that, for example, by absorbing the personalities of a 
certain number of his fellow-creatures, an individual may gain a complete ascendancy 
over those orders of spiritual beings which control the elemental forces of our universe. 

‘It is recorded of Simon Magus that he was able to fly in the air, to become invisi- 
ble, or to assume any form he pleased, by the agency of the soul of a boy whom, to use 
the libellous phrase employed by the author of the “Clementine Recognitions,” he had 
“murdered.” I find it set down, moreover, with considerable detail in the writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus, that similar happy results may be produced by the absorption of 
the hearts of not less than three human beings below the age of twenty-one years. To 
the testing of the truth of this receipt I have devoted the greater part of the last twenty 
years, selecting as the corpora vilia of my experiment such persons as could convenient- 
ly be removed without occasioning a sensible gap in society. The first step I effected by 
the removal of one Pheebe Stanley, a girl of gipsy extraction, on March 24, 1792. The 
second, by the removal of a wandering Italian lad, named Giovanni Paoli, on the night 
of March 23, 1805. The final “victim”—to employ a word repugnant in the highest 
degree to my feelings—must be my cousin, Stephen Elliott. His day must be this 
March 24, 1812. 

‘The best means of effecting the required absorption is to remove the heart from 
the ving subject, to reduce it to ashes, and to mingle them with about a pint of some 
red wine, preferably port. The remains of the first two subjects, at least, it will be well 
to conceal: a disused bath-room or wine-cellar will be found convenient for such a 
purpose. Some annoyance may be experienced from the psychic portion of the subjects, 
which popular language dignifies with the name of ghosts. But the man of philosophic 
temperament—to whom alone the experiment is appropriate—will be little prone to 
attach importance to the feeble efforts of these beings to wreak their vengeance on him. 
I contemplate with the liveliest satisfaction the enlarged and emancipated existence 
which the experiment, if successful, will confer on me; not only placing me beyond the 
reach of human justice (so-called), but eliminating to a great extent the prospect of 
death itself?” 


r. Abney was found in his chair, his head thrown back, his face stamped with an 
M expression of rage, fright, and mortal pain. In his left side was a terrible lacerated 
wound, exposing the heart. There was no blood on his hands, and a long knife that lay 
on the table was perfectly clean. A savage wild-cat might have inflicted the injuries. 
The window of the study was open, and it was the opinion of the coroner that Mr. Ab- 
ney had met his death by the agency of some wild creature. But Stephen Elliott’s study 
of the papers I have quoted led him to a very different conclusion. 
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Arthur Machen 
Forlick’s Magazine, January 1904. 


Prologue 
a ORCERY and sanctity,” said Ambrose, “these are the only realities. Each is an 
ecstasy, a withdrawal from the common life.” 

Cotgrave listened, interested. He had been brought by a friend to this mouldering 
house in a northern suburb, through an old garden to the room where Ambrose the 
recluse dozed and dreamed over his books. 

“Yes,” he went on, “magic is justified of her children. There are many, I think, 
who eat dry crusts and drink water, with a joy infinitely sharper than anything within 
the experience of the ‘practical’ epicure.” 

“You are speaking of the saints?” 

“Yes, and of the sinners, too. I think you are falling into the very general error of 
confining the spiritual world to the supremely good; but the supremely wicked, neces- 
sarily, have their portion in it. The merely carnal, sensual man can no more be a great 
sinner than he can be a great saint. Most of us are just indifferent, mixed-up creatures; 
we muddle through the world without realizing the meaning and the inner sense of 
things, and, consequently, our wickedness and our goodness are alike second-rate, 
unimportant.” 

“And you think the great sinner, then, will be an ascetic, as well as the great 
saint?” 

“Great people of all kinds forsake the imperfect copies and go to the perfect origi- 
nals. I have no doubt but that many of the very highest among the saints have never 
done a ‘good action’ (using the words in their ordinary sense). And, on the other hand, 
there have been those who have sounded the very depths of sin, who all their lives have 
never done an ‘ill deed.”” 
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He went out of the room for a moment, and Cotgrave, in high delight, turned to 
his friend and thanked him for the introduction. 

“He’s grand,” he said. “I never saw that kind of lunatic before.” 

Ambrose returned with more whisky and helped the two men in a liberal manner. 
He abused the teetotal sect with ferocity, as he handed the seltzer, and pouring out a 
glass of water for himself, was about to resume his monologue, when Cotgrave broke in 

“I can’t stand it, you know,” he said, “your paradoxes are too monstrous. A man 
may be a great sinner and yet never do anything sinful! Come!” 

“You’re quite wrong,” said Ambrose. “I never make paradoxes; I wish I could. I 
merely said that a man may have an exquisite taste in Romanée Conti, and yet never 
have even smelt four ale. That’s all, and it’s more like a truism than a paradox, isn’t it? 
Your surprise at my remark is due to the fact that you haven’t realized what sin is. Oh, 
yes, there is a sort of connexion between Sin with the capital letter, and actions which 
are commonly called sinful: with murder, theft, adultery, and so forth. Much the same 
connexion that there is between the A, B, C and fine literature. But I believe that the 
misconception—it is all but universal—arises in great measure from our looking at the 
matter through social spectacles. We think that a man who does evil to us and to his 
neighbours must be very evil. So he is, from a social standpoint; but can’t you realize 
that Evil in its essence is a lonely thing, a passion of the solitary, individual soul? Real- 
ly, the average murderer, qua murderer, is not by any means a sinner in the true sense 
of the word. He is simply a wild beast that we have to get rid of to save our own necks 
from his knife. I should class him rather with tigers than with sinners.” 

“Tt seems a little strange.” 

“T think not. The murderer murders not from positive qualities, but from negative 
ones; he lacks something which non-murderers possess. Evil, of course, is wholly posi- 
tive—only it is on the wrong side. You may believe me that sin in its proper sense is 
very rare; it is probable that there have been far fewer sinners than saints. Yes, your 
standpoint is all very well for practical, social purposes; we are naturally inclined to 
think that a person who is very disagreeable to us must be a very great sinner! It is very 
disagreeable to have one’s pocket picked, and we pronounce the thief to be a very great 
sinner. In truth, he is merely an undeveloped man. He cannot be a saint, of course; but 
he may be, and often is, an infinitely better creature than thousands who have never 
broken a single commandment. He is a great nuisance to us, I admit, and we very prop- 
erly lock him up if we catch him; but between his troublesome and unsocial action and 
evil—Oh, the connexion is of the weakest.” 
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It was getting very late. The man who had brought Cotgrave had probably heard 
all this before, since he assisted with a bland and judicious smile, but Cotgrave began to 
think that his “lunatic” was turning into a sage. 

“Do you know,” he said, “you interest me immensely? You think, then, that we do 
not understand the real nature of evil?” 

“No, I don’t think we do. We over-estimate it and we under-estimate it. We take 
the very numerous infractions of our social ‘bye-laws’—the very necessary and very 
proper regulations which keep the human company together—and we get frightened 
at the prevalence of ‘sin’ and ‘evil.’ But this is really nonsense. Take theft, for example. 
Have you any horror at the thought of Robin Hood, of the Highland caterans of the 
seventeenth century, of the moss-troopers, of the company promoters of our day? 

“Then, on the other hand, we underrate evil. We attach such an enormous impor- 
tance to the ‘sin’ of meddling with our pockets (and our wives) that we have quite for- 
gotten the awfulness of real sin.” 

“And what is sin?” said Cotgrave. 

“T think I must reply to your question by another. What would your feelings be, 
seriously, if your cat or your dog began to talk to you, and to dispute with you in hu- 
man accents? You would be overwhelmed with horror. I am sure of it. And if the roses 
in your garden sang a weird song, you would go mad. And suppose the stones in the 
road began to swell and grow before your eyes, and if the pebble that you noticed at 
night had shot out stony blossoms in the morning? 

“Well, these examples may give you some notion of what sin really is.” 

“Look here,” said the third man, hitherto placid, “you two seem pretty well 
wound up. But I’m going home. I’ve missed my tram, and I shall have to walk.” 

Ambrose and Cotgrave seemed to settle down more profoundly when the other 
had gone out into the early misty morning and the pale light of the lamps. 

“You astonish me,” said Cotgrave. “I had never thought of that. If that is really 
so, one must turn everything upside down. Then the essence of sin really is——“ 

“In the taking of heaven by storm, it seems to me,” said Ambrose. “It appears to 
me that it is simply an attempt to penetrate into another and higher sphere in a forbid- 
den manner. You can understand why it is so rare. There are few, indeed, who wish to 
penetrate into other spheres, higher or lower, in ways allowed or forbidden. Men, in 
the mass, are amply content with life as they find it. Therefore there are few saints, and 
sinners (in the proper sense) are fewer still, and men of genius, who partake sometimes 
of each character, are rare also. Yes; on the whole, it is, perhaps, harder to be a great 
sinner than a great saint.” 

“There is something profoundly unnatural about Sin? Is that what you mean?” 
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“Exactly. Holiness requires as great, or almost as great, an effort; but holiness 
works on lines that were natural once; it is an effort to recover the ecstasy that was be- 
fore the Fall. But sin is an effort to gain the ecstasy and the knowledge that pertain 
alone to angels and in making this effort man becomes a demon. I told you that the 
mere murderer is not therefore a sinner; that is true, but the sinner is sometimes a mur- 
derer. Gilles de Raiz is an instance. So you see that while the good and the evil are un- 
natural to man as he now is—to man the social, civilized being—evil is unnatural in a 
much deeper sense than good. The saint endeavours to recover a gift which he has lost; 
the sinner tries to obtain something which was never his. In brief, he repeats the Fall.” 

“But are you a Catholic?” said Cotgrave. 

“Yes; I am a member of the persecuted Anglican Church.” 

“Then, how about those texts which seem to reckon as sin that which you would 
set down as a mere trivial dereliction?” 

“Yes; but in one place the word ‘sorcerers’ comes in the same sentence, doesn’t it? 
That seems to me to give the key-note. Consider: can you imagine for a moment that a 
false statement which saves an innocent man’s life is a sin? No; very good, then, it is 
not the mere liar who is excluded by those words; it is, above all, the ‘sorcerers’ who 
use the material life, who use the failings incidental to material life as instruments to 
obtain their infinitely wicked ends. And let me tell you this: our higher senses are so 
blunted, we are so drenched with materialism, that we should probably fail to recog- 
nize real wickedness if we encountered it.” 

“But shouldn’t we experience a certain horror—a terror such as you hinted we 
would experience if a rose tree sang—in the mere presence of an evil man?” 

“We should if we were natural: children and women feel this horror you speak of, 
even animals experience it. But with most of us convention and civilization and educa- 
tion have blinded and deafened and obscured the natural reason. No, sometimes we 
may recognize evil by its hatred of the good—one doesn’t need much penetration to 
guess at the influence which dictated, quite unconsciously, the ‘Blackwood’ review of 
Keats—but this is purely incidental; and, as a rule, I suspect that the Hierarchs of 
Tophet pass quite unnoticed, or, perhaps, in certain cases, as good but mistaken men.” 

“But you used the word ‘unconscious’ just now, of Keats’ reviewers. Is wickedness 
ever unconscious?” 

“Always. It must be so. It is like holiness and genius in this as in other points; it is a 
certain rapture or ecstasy of the soul; a transcendent effort to surpass the ordinary 
bounds. So, surpassing these, it surpasses also the understanding, the faculty that takes 
note of that which comes before it. No, a man may be infinitely and horribly wicked 
and never suspect it. But I tell you, evil in this, its certain and true sense, is rare, and I 
think it is growing rarer.” 
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“T am trying to get hold of it all,” said Cotgrave. “From what you say, I gather 
that the true evil differs generically from that which we call evil?” 

“Quite so. There is, no doubt, an analogy between the two; a resemblance such as 
enables us to use, quite legitimately, such terms as the ‘foot of the mountain’ and the 
‘leg of the table.” And, sometimes, of course, the two speak, as it were, in the same lan- 
guage. The rough miner, or ‘puddler,’ the untrained, undeveloped ‘tiger-man,’ heated 
by a quart or two above his usual measure, comes home and kicks his irritating and 
injudicious wife to death. He is a murderer. And Gilles de Raiz was a murderer. But you 
see the gulf that separates the two? The ‘word,’ if I may so speak, is accidentally the 
same in each case, but the ‘meaning’ is utterly different. It is Hagrant “Hobson Jobson’ 
to confuse the two, or rather, it is as if one supposed that Juggernaut and the Argonauts 
had something to do etymologically with one another. And no doubt the same weak 
likeness, or analogy, runs between all the ‘social’ sins and the real spiritual sins, and in 
some cases, perhaps, the lesser may be ‘schoolmasters’ to lead one on to the greater— 
from the shadow to the reality. If you are anything of a Theologian, you will see the 
importance of all this.” 

“T am sorry to say,” remarked Cotgrave, “that I have devoted very little of my 
time to theology. Indeed, I have often wondered on what grounds theologians have 
claimed the title of Science of Sciences for their favourite study; since the ‘theological’ 
books I have looked into have always seemed to me to be concerned with feeble and 
obvious pieties, or with the kings of Israel and Judah. I do not care to hear about those 
kings.” 

Ambrose grinned. 

“We must try to avoid theological discussion,” he said. “I perceive that you would 
be a bitter disputant. But perhaps the ‘dates of the kings’ have as much to do with the- 
ology as the hobnails of the murderous puddler with evil.” 

“Then, to return to our main subject, you think that sin is an esoteric, occult 
thing?” 

“Yes. It is the infernal miracle as holiness is the supernal. Now and then it is raised 
to such a pitch that we entirely fail to suspect its existence; it is like the note of the 
great pedal pipes of the organ, which is so deep that we cannot hear it. In other cases it 
may lead to the lunatic asylum, or to still stranger issues. But you must never confuse it 
with mere social misdoing. Remember how the Apostle, speaking of the ‘other side,’ 
distinguishes between ‘charitable’ actions and charity. And as one may give all one’s 
goods to the poor, and yet lack charity; so, remember, one may avoid every crime and 
yet be a sinner” 
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“Your psychology is very strange to me,” said Cotgrave, “but I confess I like it, 
and I suppose that one might fairly deduce from your premisses the conclusion that the 
real sinner might very possibly strike the observer as a harmless personage enough?” 

“Certainly, because the true evil has nothing to do with social life or social laws, 
or if it has, only incidentally and accidentally. It is a lonely passion of the soul—or a 
passion of the lonely soul—whichever you like. If, by chance, we understand it, and 
grasp its full significance, then, indeed, it will fill us with horror and with awe. But this 
emotion is widely distinguished from the fear and the disgust with which we regard the 
ordinary criminal, since this latter is largely or entirely founded on the regard which 
we have for our own skins or purses. We hate a murder, because we know that we 
should hate to be murdered, or to have any one that we like murdered. So, on the ‘oth- 
er side,’ we venerate the saints, but we don’t ‘like’ them as well as our friends. Can you 
persuade yourself that you would have ‘enjoyed’ St. Paul’s company? Do you think that 
you and I would have ‘got on’ with Sir Galahad? 

“So with the sinners, as with the saints. If you met a very evil man, and recognized 
his evil; he would, no doubt, fill you with horror and awe; but there is no reason why 
you should ‘dislike’ him. On the contrary, it is quite possible that if you could succeed 
in putting the sin out of your mind you might find the sinner capital company, and ina 
little while you might have to reason yourself back into horror. Still, how awful it is. If 
the roses and the lilies suddenly sang on this coming morning; if the furniture began to 
move in procession, as in De Maupassant’s tale!” 

“TI am glad you have come back to that comparison,” said Cotgrave, “because I 
wanted to ask you what it is that corresponds in humanity to these imaginary feats of 
inanimate things. In a word—what is sin? You have given me, I know, an abstract defi- 
nition, but I should like a concrete example.” 

“TI told you it was very rare,” said Ambrose, who appeared willing to avoid the 
giving of a direct answer. “The materialism of the age, which has done a good deal to 
suppress sanctity, has done perhaps more to suppress evil. We find the earth so very 
comfortable that we have no inclination either for ascents or descents. It would seem as 
if the scholar who decided to ‘specialize’ in Tophet, would be reduced to purely anti- 
quarian researches. No palzontologist could show you a live pterodactyl.” 

“And yet you, I think, have ‘specialized,’ and I believe that your researches have 
descended to our modern times.” 

“You are really interested, I see. Well, I confess, that I have dabbled a little, and if 
you like I can show you something that bears on the very curious subject we have been 
discussing.” 
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Ambrose took a candle and went away to a far, dim corner of the room. Cotgrave 
saw him open a venerable bureau that stood there, and from some secret recess he drew 
out a parcel, and came back to the window where they had been sitting. 

Ambrose undid a wrapping of paper, and produced a green pocket-book. 

“You will take care of it?” he said. “Don’t leave it lying about. It is one of the 
choicer pieces in my collection, and I should be very sorry if it were lost.” 

He fondled the faded binding. 

“TI knew the girl who wrote this,” he said. “When you read it, you will see how it 
illustrates the talk we have had to-night. There is a sequel, too, but I won’t talk of 
that. 

“There was an odd article in one of the reviews some months ago,” he began 
again, with the air of a man who changes the subject. “It was written by a doctor—Dr. 
Coryn, I think, was the name. He says that a lady, watching her little girl playing at 
the drawing-room window, suddenly saw the heavy sash give way and fall on the 
child’s fingers. The lady fainted, I think, but at any rate the doctor was summoned, 
and when he had dressed the child’s wounded and maimed fingers he was summoned to 
the mother. She was groaning with pain, and it was found that three fingers of her 
hand, corresponding with those that had been injured on the child’s hand, were 
swollen and inflamed, and later, in the doctor’s language, purulent sloughing set in.” 

Ambrose still handled delicately the green volume. 

“Well, here it is,” he said at last, parting with difficulty, it seemed, from his trea- 
sure. 

“You will bring it back as soon as you have read it,” he said, as they went out into 
the hall, into the old garden, faint with the odour of white lilies. 

There was a broad red band in the east as Cotgrave turned to go, and from the 
high ground where he stood he saw that awful spectacle of London in a dream. 


The Green Book 


he morocco binding of the book was faded, and the colour had grown faint, but 

there were no stains nor bruises nor marks of usage. The book looked as if it had 
been bought “on a visit to London” some seventy or eighty years ago, and had some- 
how been forgotten and suffered to lie away out of sight. There was an old, delicate, 
lingering odour about it, such an odour as sometimes haunts an ancient piece of furni- 
ture for a century or more. The end-papers, inside the binding, were oddly decorated 
with coloured patterns and faded gold. It looked small, but the paper was fine, and 
there were many leaves, closely covered with minute, painfully formed characters. 
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I found this book (the manuscript began) in a drawer in the old bureau that stands 
on the landing. It was a very rainy day and I could not go out, so in the afternoon I got 
a candle and rummaged in the bureau. Nearly all the drawers were full of old dresses, 
but one of the small ones looked empty, and I found this book hidden right at the back. 
I wanted a book like this, so I took it to write in. It is full of secrets. I have a great 
many other books of secrets I have written, hidden in a safe place, and I am going to 
write here many of the old secrets and some new ones; but there are some I shall not 
put down at all. I must not write down the real names of the days and months which I 
found out a year ago, nor the way to make the Aklo letters, or the Chian language, or 
the great beautiful Circles, nor the Mao Games, nor the chief songs. I may write some- 
thing about all these things but not the way to do them, for peculiar reasons. And I 
must not say who the Nymphs are, or the Déls, or Jeelo, or what voolas mean. All 
these are most secret secrets, and I am glad when I remember what they are, and how 
many wonderful languages I know, but there are some things that I call the secrets of 
the secrets of the secrets that I dare not think of unless I am quite alone, and then I 
shut my eyes, and put my hands over them and whisper the word, and the Alala comes. 
I only do this at night in my room or in certain woods that I know, but I must not de- 
scribe them, as they are secret woods. Then there are the Ceremonies, which are all of 
them important, but some are more delightful than others—there are the White Cer- 
emonies, and the Green Ceremonies, and the Scarlet Ceremonies. The Scarlet Cere- 
monies are the best, but there is only one place where they can be performed properly, 
though there is a very nice imitation which I have done in other places. Besides these, I 
have the dances, and the Comedy, and I have done the Comedy sometimes when the 
others were looking, and they didn’t understand anything about it. I was very little 
when I first knew about these things. 

When I was very small, and mother was alive, I can remember remembering 
things before that, only it has all got confused. But I remember when I was five or six I 
heard them talking about me when they thought I was not noticing. They were saying 
how queer I was a year or two before, and how nurse had called my mother to come 
and listen to me talking all to myself, and I was saying words that nobody could under- 
stand. I was speaking the Xu language, but I only remember a very few of the words, as 
it was about the little white faces that used to look at me when I was lying in my cradle. 
They used to talk to me, and I learnt their language and talked to them in it about 
some great white place where they lived, where the trees and the grass were all white, 
and there were white hills as high up as the moon, and a cold wind. I have often 
dreamed of it afterwards, but the faces went away when I was very little. But a wonder- 
ful thing happened when I was about five. My nurse was carrying me on her shoulder; 
there was a field of yellow corn, and we went through it, it was very hot. Then we came 
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to a path through a wood, and a tall man came after us, and went with us till we came 
to a place where there was a deep pool, and it was very dark and shady. Nurse put me 
down on the soft moss under a tree, and she said: “She can’t get to the pond now.” So 
they left me there, and I sat quite still and watched, and out of the water and out of the 
wood came two wonderful white people, and they began to play and dance and sing. 
They were a kind of creamy white like the old ivory figure in the drawing-room; one 
was a beautiful lady with kind dark eyes, and a grave face, and long black hair, and she 
smiled such a strange sad smile at the other, who laughed and came to her. They 
played together, and danced round and round the pool, and they sang a song till I fell 
asleep. Nurse woke me up when she came back, and she was looking something like the 
lady had looked, so I told her all about it, and asked her why she looked like that. At 
first she cried, and then she looked very frightened, and turned quite pale. She put me 
down on the grass and stared at me, and I could see she was shaking all over. Then she 
said I had been dreaming, but I knew I hadn’t. Then she made me promise not to say a 
word about it to anybody, and if I did I should be thrown into the black pit. I was not 
frightened at all, though nurse was, and I never forgot about it, because when I shut 
my eyes and it was quite quiet, and I was all alone, I could see them again, very faint 
and far away, but very splendid; and little bits of the song they sang came into my 
head, but I couldn’t sing it. 

I was thirteen, nearly fourteen, when I had a very singular adventure, so strange 
that the day on which it happened is always called the White Day. My mother had 
been dead for more than a year, and in the morning I had lessons, but they let me go 
out for walks in the afternoon. And this afternoon I walked a new way, and a little 
brook led me into a new country, but I tore my frock getting through some of the diffi- 
cult places, as the way was through many bushes, and beneath the low branches of 
trees, and up thorny thickets on the hills, and by dark woods full of creeping thorns. 
And it was a long, long way. It seemed as if I was going on for ever and ever, and I had 
to creep by a place like a tunnel where a brook must have been, but all the water had 
dried up, and the floor was rocky, and the bushes had grown overhead till they met, so 
that it was quite dark. And I went on and on through that dark place; it was a long, 
long way. And I came to a hill that I never saw before. I was in a dismal thicket full of 
black twisted boughs that tore me as I went through them, and I cried out because I 
was smarting all over, and then I found that I was climbing, and I went up and up a 
long way, till at last the thicket stopped and I came out crying just under the top of a 
big bare place, where there were ugly grey stones lying all about on the grass, and here 
and there a little twisted, stunted tree came out from under a stone, like a snake. And I 
went up, right to the top, a long way. I never saw such big ugly stones before; they 
came out of the earth some of them, and some looked as if they had been rolled to 
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where they were, and they went on and on as far as I could see, a long, long way. I 
looked out from them and saw the country, but it was strange. It was winter time, and 
there were black terrible woods hanging from the hills all round; it was like seeing a 
large room hung with black curtains, and the shape of the trees seemed quite different 
from any I had ever seen before. I was afraid. Then beyond the woods there were other 
hills round in a great ring, but I had never seen any of them; it all looked black, and 
everything had a voor over it. It was all so still and silent, and the sky was heavy and 
grey and sad, like a wicked voorish dome in Deep Dendo. I went on into the dreadful 
rocks. There were hundreds and hundreds of them. Some were like horrid-grinning 
men; I could see their faces as if they would jump at me out of the stone, and catch 
hold of me, and drag me with them back into the rock, so that I should always be there. 
And there were other rocks that were like animals, creeping, horrible animals, putting 
out their tongues, and others were like words that I could not say, and others like dead 
people lying on the grass. I went on among them, though they frightened me, and my 
heart was full of wicked songs that they put into it; and I wanted to make faces and 
twist myself about in the way they did, and I went on and on a long way till at last I 
liked the rocks, and they didn’t frighten me any more. I sang the songs I thought of; 
songs full of words that must not be spoken or written down. Then I made faces like 
the faces on the rocks, and I twisted myself about like the twisted ones, and I lay down 
flat on the ground like the dead ones, and I went up to one that was grinning, and put 
my arms round him and hugged him. And so I went on and on through the rocks till I 
came to a round mound in the middle of them. It was higher than a mound, it was 
nearly as high as our house, and it was like a great basin turned upside down, all 
smooth and round and green, with one stone, like a post, sticking up at the top. I 
climbed up the sides, but they were so steep I had to stop or I should have rolled all the 
way down again, and I should have knocked against the stones at the bottom, and per- 
haps been killed. But I wanted to get up to the very top of the big round mound, so I 
lay down flat on my face, and took hold of the grass with my hands and drew myself 
up, bit by bit, till I was at the top. Then I sat down on the stone in the middle, and 
looked all round about. I felt I had come such a long, long way, just as if I were a hun- 
dred miles from home, or in some other country, or in one of the strange places I had 
read about in the “Tales of the Genie” and the “Arabian Nights,” or as if I had gone 
across the sea, far away, for years and I had found another world that nobody had ever 
seen or heard of before, or as if I had somehow flown through the sky and fallen on one 
of the stars I had read about where everything is dead and cold and grey, and there is 
no air, and the wind doesn’t blow. I sat on the stone and looked all round and down 
and round about me. It was just as if I was sitting on a tower in the middle of a great 
empty town, because I could see nothing all around but the grey rocks on the ground. I 
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couldn’t make out their shapes any more, but I could see them on and on for a long 
way, and I looked at them, and they seemed as if they had been arranged into patterns, 
and shapes, and figures. I knew they couldn’t be, because I had seen a lot of them com- 
ing right out of the earth, joined to the deep rocks below, so I looked again, but still I 
saw nothing but circles, and small circles inside big ones, and pyramids, and domes, 
and spires, and they seemed all to go round and round the place where I was sitting, 
and the more I looked, the more I saw great big rings of rocks, getting bigger and big- 
ger, and I stared so long that it felt as if they were all moving and turning, like a great 
wheel, and I was turning, too, in the middle. I got quite dizzy and queer in the head, 
and everything began to be hazy and not clear, and I saw little sparks of blue light, and 
the stones looked as if they were springing and dancing and twisting as they went 
round and round and round. I was frightened again, and I cried out loud, and jumped 
up from the stone I was sitting on, and fell down. When I got up I was so glad they all 
looked still, and I sat down on the top and slid down the mound, and went on again. I 
danced as I went in the peculiar way the rocks had danced when I got giddy, and I was 
so glad I could do it quite well, and I danced and danced along, and sang ex- 
traordinary songs that came into my head. At last I came to the edge of that great flat 
hill, and there were no more rocks, and the way went again through a dark thicket in a 
hollow. It was just as bad as the other one I went through climbing up, but I didn’t 
mind this one, because I was so glad I had seen those singular dances and could imitate 
them. I went down, creeping through the bushes, and a tall nettle stung me on my leg, 
and made me burn, but I didn’t mind it, and I tingled with the boughs and the thorns, 
but I only laughed and sang. Then I got out of the thicket into a close valley, a little 
secret place like a dark passage that nobody ever knows of, because it was so narrow 
and deep and the woods were so thick round it. There is a steep bank with trees hang- 
ing over it, and there the ferns keep green all through the winter, when they are dead 
and brown upon the hill, and the ferns there have a sweet, rich smell like what oozes 
out of fir trees. There was a little stream of water running down this valley, so small 
that I could easily step across it. I drank the water with my hand, and it tasted like 
bright, yellow wine, and it sparkled and bubbled as it ran down over beautiful red and 
yellow and green stones, so that it seemed alive and all colours at once. I drank it, and 
I drank more with my hand, but I couldn’t drink enough, so I lay down and bent my 
head and sucked the water up with my lips. It tasted much better, drinking it that way, 
and a ripple would come up to my mouth and give me a kiss, and I laughed, and drank 
again, and pretended there was a nymph, like the one in the old picture at home, who 
lived in the water and was kissing me. So I bent low down to the water, and put my lips 
softly to it, and whispered to the nymph that I would come again. I felt sure it could 
not be common water, I was so glad when I got up and went on; and I danced again 
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and went up and up the valley, under hanging hills. And when I came to the top, the 
ground rose up in front of me, tall and steep as a wall, and there was nothing but the 
green wall and the sky. I thought of “for ever and for ever, world without end, Amen”; 
and I thought I must have really found the end of the world, because it was like the end 
of everything, as if there could be nothing at all beyond, except the kingdom of Voor, 
where the light goes when it is put out, and the water goes when the sun takes it away. I 
began to think of all the long, long way I had journeyed, how I had found a brook and 
followed it, and followed it on, and gone through bushes and thorny thickets, and dark 
woods full of creeping thorns. Then I had crept up a tunnel under trees, and climbed a 
thicket, and seen all the grey rocks, and sat in the middle of them when they turned 
round, and then I had gone on through the grey rocks and come down the hill through 
the stinging thicket and up the dark valley, all a long, long way. I wondered how I 
should get home again, if I could ever find the way, and if my home was there any 
more, or if it were turned and everybody in it into grey rocks, as in the “Arabian 
Nights.” So I sat down on the grass and thought what I should do next. I was tired, 
and my feet were hot with walking, and as I looked about I saw there was a wonderful 
well just under the high, steep wall of grass. All the ground round it was covered with 
bright, green, dripping moss; there was every kind of moss there, moss like beautiful 
little ferns, and like palms and fir trees, and it was all green as jewellery, and drops of 
water hung on it like diamonds. And in the middle was the great well, deep and shining 
and beautiful, so clear that it looked as if I could touch the red sand at the bottom, but 
it was far below. I stood by it and looked in, as if I were looking in a glass. At the bot- 
tom of the well, in the middle of it, the red grains of sand were moving and stirring all 
the time, and I saw how the water bubbled up, but at the top it was quite smooth, and 
full and brimming. It was a great well, large like a bath, and with the shining, glitter- 
ing green moss about it, it looked like a great white jewel, with green jewels all round. 
My feet were so hot and tired that I took off my boots and stockings, and let my feet 
down into the water, and the water was soft and cold, and when I got up I wasn’t tired 
any more, and I felt I must go on, farther and farther, and see what was on the other 
side of the wall. I climbed up it very slowly, going sideways all the time, and when I 
got to the top and looked over, I was in the queerest country I had seen, stranger even 
than the hill of the grey rocks. It looked as if earth-children had been playing there 
with their spades, as it was all hills and hollows, and castles and walls made of earth 
and covered with grass. There were two mounds like big beehives, round and great and 
solemn, and then hollow basins, and then a steep mounting wall like the ones I saw 
once by the seaside where the big guns and the soldiers were. I nearly fell into one of 
the round hollows, it went away from under my feet so suddenly, and I ran fast down 
the side and stood at the bottom and looked up. It was strange and solemn to look up. 
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There was nothing but the grey, heavy sky and the sides of the hollow; everything else 
had gone away, and the hollow was the whole world, and I thought that at night it 
must be full of ghosts and moving shadows and pale things when the moon shone down 
to the bottom at the dead of the night, and the wind wailed up above. It was so strange 
and solemn and lonely, like a hollow temple of dead heathen gods. It reminded me of a 
tale my nurse had told me when I was quite little; it was the same nurse that took me 
into the wood where I saw the beautiful white people. And I remembered how nurse 
had told me the story one winter night, when the wind was beating the trees against the 
wall, and crying and moaning in the nursery chimney. She said there was, somewhere 
or other, a hollow pit, just like the one I was standing in, everybody was afraid to go 
into it or near it, it was such a bad place. But once upon a time there was a poor girl 
who said she would go into the hollow pit, and everybody tried to stop her, but she 
would go. And she went down into the pit and came back laughing, and said there was 
nothing there at all, except green grass and red stones, and white stones and yellow 
flowers. And soon after people saw she had most beautiful emerald earrings, and they 
asked how she got them, as she and her mother were quite poor. But she laughed, and 
said her earrings were not made of emeralds at all, but only of green grass. Then, one 
day, she wore on her breast the reddest ruby that any one had ever seen, and it was as 
big as a hen’s egg, and glowed and sparkled like a hot burning coal of fire. And they 
asked how she got it, as she and her mother were quite poor. But she laughed, and said 
it was not a ruby at all, but only a red stone. Then one day she wore round her neck the 
loveliest necklace that any one had ever seen, much finer than the queen’s finest, and it 
was made of great bright diamonds, hundreds of them, and they shone like all the stars 
ona night in June. So they asked her how she got it, as she and her mother were quite 
poor. But she laughed, and said they were not diamonds at all, but only white stones. 
And one day she went to the Court, and she wore on her head a crown of pure angel- 
gold, so nurse said, and it shone like the sun, and it was much more splendid than the 
crown the king was wearing himself, and in her ears she wore the emeralds, and the big 
ruby was the brooch on her breast, and the great diamond necklace was sparkling on 
her neck. And the king and queen thought she was some great princess from a long way 
off, and got down from their thrones and went to meet her, but somebody told the king 
and queen who she was, and that she was quite poor. So the king asked why she wore a 
gold crown, and how she got it, as she and her mother were so poor. And she laughed, 
and said it wasn’t a gold crown at all, but only some yellow flowers she had put in her 
hair. And the king thought it was very strange, and said she should stay at the Court, 
and they would see what would happen next. And she was so lovely that everybody said 
that her eyes were greener than the emeralds, that her lips were redder than the ruby, 
that her skin was whiter than the diamonds, and that her hair was brighter than the 
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golden crown. So the king’s son said he would marry her, and the king said he might. 
And the bishop married them, and there was a great supper, and afterwards the king’s 
son went to his wife’s room. But just when he had his hand on the door, he saw a tall, 
black man, with a dreadful face, standing in front of the door, and a voice said— 


Venture not upon your life, 
This is mine own wedded wife. 


Then the king’s son fell down on the ground in a fit. And they came and tried to 
get into the room, but they couldn’t, and they hacked at the door with hatchets, but 
the wood had turned hard as iron, and at last everybody ran away, they were so fright- 
ened at the screaming and laughing and shrieking and crying that came out of the 
room. But next day they went in, and found there was nothing in the room but thick 
black smoke, because the black man had come and taken her away. And on the bed 
there were two knots of faded grass and a red stone, and some white stones, and some 
faded yellow flowers. I remembered this tale of nurse’s while I was standing at the bot- 
tom of the deep hollow; it was so strange and solitary there, and I felt afraid. I could 
not see any stones or flowers, but I was afraid of bringing them away without knowing, 
and I thought I would do a charm that came into my head to keep the black man away. 
So I stood right in the very middle of the hollow, and I made sure that I had none of 
those things on me, and then I walked round the place, and touched my eyes, and my 
lips, and my hair in a peculiar manner, and whispered some queer words that nurse 
taught me to keep bad things away. Then I felt safe and climbed up out of the hollow, 
and went on through all those mounds and hollows and walls, till I came to the end, 
which was high above all the rest, and I could see that all the different shapes of the 
earth were arranged in patterns, something like the grey rocks, only the pattern was 
different. It was getting late, and the air was indistinct, but it looked from where I was 
standing something like two great figures of people lying on the grass. And I went on, 
and at last I found a certain wood, which is too secret to be described, and nobody 
knows of the passage into it, which I found out in a very curious manner, by seeing 
some little animal run into the wood through it. So I went after the animal by a very 
narrow dark way, under thorns and bushes, and it was almost dark when I came to a 
kind of open place in the middle. And there I saw the most wonderful sight I have ever 
seen, but it was only for a minute, as I ran away directly, and crept out of the wood by 
the passage I had come by, and ran and ran as fast as ever I could, because I was afraid, 
what I had seen was so wonderful and so strange and beautiful. But I wanted to get 
home and think of it, and I did not know what might not happen if I stayed by the 
wood. I was hot all over and trembling, and my heart was beating, and strange cries 
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that I could not help came from me as I ran from the wood. I was glad that a great 
white moon came up from over a round hill and showed me the way, so I went back 
through the mounds and hollows and down the close valley, and up through the thick- 
et over the place of the grey rocks, and so at last I got home again. My father was busy 
in his study, and the servants had not told about my not coming home, though they 
were frightened, and wondered what they ought to do, so I told them I had lost my 
way, but I did not let them find out the real way I had been. I went to bed and lay 
awake all through the night, thinking of what I had seen. When I came out of the nar- 
row way, and it looked all shining, though the air was dark, it seemed so certain, and 
all the way home I was quite sure that I had seen it, and I wanted to be alone in my 
room, and be glad over it all to myself, and shut my eyes and pretend it was there, and 
do all the things I would have done if I had not been so afraid. But when I shut my eyes 
the sight would not come, and I began to think about my adventures all over again, and 
I remembered how dusky and queer it was at the end, and I was afraid it must be all a 
mistake, because it seemed impossible it could happen. It seemed like one of nurse’s 
tales, which I didn’t really believe in, though I was frightened at the bottom of the 
hollow; and the stories she told me when I was little came back into my head, and I 
wondered whether it was really there what I thought I had seen, or whether any of her 
tales could have happened a long time ago. It was so queer; I lay awake there in my 
room at the back of the house, and the moon was shining on the other side towards the 
river, so the bright light did not fall upon the wall. And the house was quite still. I had 
heard my father come upstairs, and just after the clock struck twelve, and after the 
house was still and empty, as if there was nobody alive in it. And though it was all dark 
and indistinct in my room, a pale glimmering kind of light shone in through the white 
blind, and once I got up and looked out, and there was a great black shadow of the 
house covering the garden, looking like a prison where men are hanged; and then be- 
yond it was all white; and the wood shone white with black gulfs between the trees. It 
was still and clear, and there were no clouds on the sky. I wanted to think of what I had 
seen but I couldn’t, and I began to think of all the tales that nurse had told me so long 
ago that I thought I had forgotten, but they all came back, and mixed up with the 
thickets and the grey rocks and the hollows in the earth and the secret wood, till I 
hardly knew what was new and what was old, or whether it was not all dreaming. And 
then I remembered that hot summer afternoon, so long ago, when nurse left me by 
myself in the shade, and the white people came out of the water and out of the wood, 
and played, and danced, and sang, and I began to fancy that nurse told me about some- 
thing like it before I saw them, only I couldn’t recollect exactly what she told me. 
Then I wondered whether she had been the white lady, as I remembered she was just as 
white and beautiful, and had the same dark eyes and black hair; and sometimes she 
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smiled and looked like the lady had looked, when she was telling me some of her sto- 
ries, beginning with “Once on a time,” or “In the time of the fairies.” But I thought 
she couldn’t be the lady, as she seemed to have gone a different way into the wood, and 
I didn’t think the man who came after us could be the other, or I couldn’t have seen 
that wonderful secret in the secret wood. I thought of the moon: but it was afterwards 
when I was in the middle of the wild land, where the earth was made into the shape of 
great figures, and it was all walls, and mysterious hollows, and smooth round mounds, 
that I saw the great white moon come up over a round hill. I was wondering about all 
these things, till at last I got quite frightened, because I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to me, and I remembered nurse’s tale of the poor girl who went into the hollow 
pit, and was carried away at last by the black man. I knew I had gone into a hollow pit 
too, and perhaps it was the same, and I had done something dreadful. So I did the 
charm over again, and touched my eyes and my lips and my hair in a peculiar manner, 
and said the old words from the fairy language, so that I might be sure I had not been 
carried away. I tried again to see the secret wood, and to creep up the passage and see 
what I had seen there, but somehow I couldn’t, and I kept on thinking of nurse’s sto- 
ries. There was one I remembered about a young man who once upon a time went 
hunting, and all the day he and his hounds hunted everywhere, and they crossed the 
rivers and went into all the woods, and went round the marshes, but they couldn’t find 
anything at all, and they hunted all day till the sun sank down and began to set behind 
the mountain. And the young man was angry because he couldn’t find anything, and he 
was going to turn back, when just as the sun touched the mountain, he saw come out of 
a brake in front of him a beautiful white stag. And he cheered to his hounds, but they 
whined and would not follow, and he cheered to his horse, but it shivered and stood 
stock still, and the young man jumped off the horse and left the hounds and began to 
follow the white stag all alone. And soon it was quite dark, and the sky was black, 
without a single star shining in it, and the stag went away into the darkness. And 
though the man had brought his gun with him he never shot at the stag, because he 
wanted to catch it, and he was afraid he would lose it in the night. But he never lost it 
once, though the sky was so black and the air was so dark, and the stag went on and on 
till the young man didn’t know a bit where he was. And they went through enormous 
woods where the air was full of whispers and a pale, dead light came out from the rot- 
ten trunks that were lying on the ground, and just as the man thought he had lost the 
stag, he would see it all white and shining in front of him, and he would run fast to 
catch it, but the stag always ran faster, so he did not catch it. And they went through 
the enormous woods, and they swam across rivers, and they waded through black 
marshes where the ground bubbled, and the air was full of will-o’-the-wisps, and the 
stag led away down into rocky narrow valleys, where the air was like the smell of a 
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vault, and the man went after it. And they went over the great mountains and the man 
heard the wind come down from the sky, and the stag went on and the man went after. 
At last the sun rose and the young man found he was in a country that he had never 
seen before; it was a beautiful valley with a bright stream running through it, and a 
great, big round hill in the middle. And the stag went down the valley, towards the 
hill, and it seemed to be getting tired and went slower and slower, and though the man 
was tired, too, he began to run faster, and he was sure he would catch the stag at last. 
But just as they got to the bottom of the hill, and the man stretched out his hand to 
catch the stag, it vanished into the earth, and the man began to cry; he was so sorry 
that he had lost it after all his long hunting. But as he was crying he saw there was a 
door in the hill, just in front of him, and he went in, and it was quite dark, but he went 
on, as he thought he would find the white stag. And all of a sudden it got light, and 
there was the sky, and the sun shining, and birds singing in the trees, and there was a 
beautiful fountain. And by the fountain a lovely lady was sitting, who was the queen of 
the fairies, and she told the man that she had changed herself into a stag to bring him 
there because she loved him so much. Then she brought out a great gold cup, covered 
with jewels, from her fairy palace, and she offered him wine in the cup to drink. And he 
drank, and the more he drank the more he longed to drink, because the wine was en- 
chanted. So he kissed the lovely lady, and she became his wife, and he stayed all that 
day and all that night in the hill where she lived, and when he woke he found he was 
lying on the ground, close to where he had seen the stag first, and his horse was there 
and his hounds were there waiting, and he looked up, and the sun sank behind the 
mountain. And he went home and lived a long time, but he would never kiss any other 
lady because he had kissed the queen of the fairies, and he would never drink common 
wine any more, because he had drunk enchanted wine. And sometimes nurse told me 
tales that she had heard from her great-grandmother, who was very old, and lived ina 
cottage on the mountain all alone, and most of these tales were about a hill where peo- 
ple used to meet at night long ago, and they used to play all sorts of strange games and 
do queer things that nurse told me of, but I couldn’t understand, and now, she said, 
everybody but her great-grandmother had forgotten all about it, and nobody knew 
where the hill was, not even her great-grandmother. But she told me one very strange 
story about the hill, and I trembled when I remembered it. She said that people always 
went there in summer, when it was very hot, and they had to dance a good deal. It 
would be all dark at first, and there were trees there, which made it much darker, and 
people would come, one by one, from all directions, by a secret path which nobody else 
knew, and two persons would keep the gate, and every one as they came up had to give 
a very curious sign, which nurse showed me as well as she could, but she said she 
couldn’t show me properly. And all kinds of people would come; there would be gentle 
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folks and village folks, and some old people and boys and girls, and quite small chil- 
dren, who sat and watched. And it would all be dark as they came in, except in one 
corner where some one was burning something that smelt strong and sweet, and made 
them laugh, and there one would see a glaring of coals, and the smoke mounting up 
red. So they would all come in, and when the last had come there was no door any 
more, so that no one else could get in, even if they knew there was anything beyond. 
And once a gentleman who was a stranger and had ridden a long way, lost his path at 
night, and his horse took him into the very middle of the wild country, where every- 
thing was upside down, and there were dreadful marshes and great stones everywhere, 
and holes underfoot, and the trees looked like gibbet-posts, because they had great 
black arms that stretched out across the way. And this strange gentleman was very 
frightened, and his horse began to shiver all over, and at last it stopped and wouldn’t 
go any farther, and the gentleman got down and tried to lead the horse, but it wouldn’t 
move, and it was all covered with a sweat, like death. So the gentleman went on all 
alone, going farther and farther into the wild country, till at last he came to a dark 
place, where he heard shouting and singing and crying, like nothing he had ever heard 
before. It all sounded quite close to him, but he couldn’t get in, and so he began to call, 
and while he was calling, something came behind him, and in a minute his mouth and 
arms and legs were all bound up, and he fell into a swoon. And when he came to him- 
self, he was lying by the roadside, just where he had first lost his way, under a blasted 
oak with a black trunk, and his horse was tied beside him. So he rode on to the town 
and told the people there what had happened, and some of them were amazed; but oth- 
ers knew. So when once everybody had come, there was no door at all for anybody else 
to pass in by. And when they were all inside, round in a ring, touching each other, 
some one began to sing in the darkness, and some one else would make a noise like 
thunder with a thing they had on purpose, and on still nights people would hear the 
thundering noise far, far away beyond the wild land, and some of them, who thought 
they knew what it was, used to make a sign on their breasts when they woke up in their 
beds at dead of night and heard that terrible deep noise, like thunder on the mountains. 
And the noise and the singing would go on and on for a long time, and the people who 
were in a ring swayed a little to and fro; and the song was in an old, old language that 
nobody knows now, and the tune was queer. Nurse said her great-grandmother had 
known some one who remembered a little of it, when she was quite a little girl, and 
nurse tried to sing some of it to me, and it was so strange a tune that I turned all cold 
and my flesh crept as if I had put my hand on something dead. Sometimes it was a man 
that sang and sometimes it was a woman, and sometimes the one who sang it did it so 
well that two or three of the people who were there fell to the ground shrieking and 
tearing with their hands. The singing went on, and the people in the ring kept swaying 
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to and fro for a long time, and at last the moon would rise over a place they called the 
Tole Deol, and came up and showed them swinging and swaying from side to side, with 
the sweet thick smoke curling up from the burning coals, and floating in circles all 
around them. Then they had their supper. A boy and a girl brought it to them; the boy 
carried a great cup of wine, and the girl carried a cake of bread, and they passed the 
bread and the wine round and round, but they tasted quite different from common 
bread and common wine, and changed everybody that tasted them. Then they all rose 
up and danced, and secret things were brought out of some hiding place, and they 
played extraordinary games, and danced round and round and round in the moonlight, 
and sometimes people would suddenly disappear and never be heard of afterwards, and 
nobody knew what had happened to them. And they drank more of that curious wine, 
and they made images and worshipped them, and nurse showed me how the images 
were made one day when we were out for a walk, and we passed by a place where there 
was a lot of wet clay. So nurse asked me if I would like to know what those things were 
like that they made on the hill, and I said yes. Then she asked me if I would promise 
never to tell a living soul a word about it, and if I did I was to be thrown into the black 
pit with the dead people, and I said I wouldn’t tell anybody, and she said the same 
thing again and again, and I promised. So she took my wooden spade and dug a big 
lump of clay and put it in my tin bucket, and told me to say if any one met us that I was 
going to make pies when I went home. Then we went on a little way till we came to a 
little brake growing right down into the road, and nurse stopped, and looked up the 
road and down it, and then peeped through the hedge into the field on the other side, 
and then she said, “Quick!” and we ran into the brake, and crept in and out among the 
bushes till we had gone a good way from the road. Then we sat down under a bush, and 
I wanted so much to know what nurse was going to make with the clay, but before she 
would begin she made me promise again not to say a word about it, and she went again 
and peeped through the bushes on every side, though the lane was so small and deep 
that hardly anybody ever went there. So we sat down, and nurse took the clay out of 
the bucket, and began to knead it with her hands, and do queer things with it, and turn 
it about. And she hid it under a big dock-leaf for a minute or two and then she brought 
it out again, and then she stood up and sat down, and walked round the clay in a pecu- 
liar manner, and all the time she was softly singing a sort of rhyme, and her face got 
very red. Then she sat down again, and took the clay in her hands and began to shape 
it into a doll, but not like the dolls I have at home, and she made the queerest doll I 
had ever seen, all out of the wet clay, and hid it under a bush to get dry and hard, and 
all the time she was making it she was singing these rhymes to herself, and her face got 
redder and redder. So we left the doll there, hidden away in the bushes where nobody 
would ever find it. And a few days later we went the same walk, and when we came to 
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that narrow, dark part of the lane where the brake runs down to the bank, nurse made 
me promise all over again, and she looked about, just as she had done before, and we 
crept into the bushes till we got to the green place where the little clay man was hid- 
den. I remember it all so well, though I was only eight, and it is eight years ago now as 
I am writing it down, but the sky was a deep violet blue, and in the middle of the brake 
where we were sitting there was a great elder tree covered with blossoms, and on the 
other side there was a clump of meadowsweet, and when I think of that day the smell 
of the meadowsweet and elder blossom seems to fill the room, and if I shut my eyes I 
can see the glaring blue sky, with little clouds very white floating across it, and nurse 
who went away long ago sitting opposite me and looking like the beautiful white lady 
in the wood. So we sat down and nurse took out the clay doll from the secret place 
where she had hidden it, and she said we must “pay our respects,” and she would show 
me what to do, and I must watch her all the time. So she did all sorts of queer things 
with the little clay man, and I noticed she was all streaming with perspiration, though 
we had walked so slowly, and then she told me to “pay my respects,” and I did every- 
thing she did because I liked her, and it was such an odd game. And she said that if one 
loved very much, the clay man was very good, if one did certain things with it, and if 
one hated very much, it was just as good, only one had to do different things, and we 
played with it a long time, and pretended all sorts of things. Nurse said her great- 
grandmother had told her all about these images, but what we did was no harm at all, 
only a game. But she told me a story about these images that frightened me very much, 
and that was what I remembered that night when I was lying awake in my room in the 
pale, empty darkness, thinking of what I had seen and the secret wood. Nurse said 
there was once a young lady of the high gentry, who lived in a great castle. And she was 
so beautiful that all the gentlemen wanted to marry her, because she was the loveliest 
lady that anybody had ever seen, and she was kind to everybody, and everybody 
thought she was very good. But though she was polite to all the gentlemen who wished 
to marry her, she put them off, and said she couldn’t make up her mind, and she wasn’t 
sure she wanted to marry anybody at all. And her father, who was a very great lord, was 
angry, though he was so fond of her, and he asked her why she wouldn’t choose a bach- 
elor out of all the handsome young men who came to the castle. But she only said she 
didn’t love any of them very much, and she must wait, and if they pestered her, she said 
she would go and be a nun in a nunnery. So all the gentlemen said they would go away 
and wait for a year and a day, and when a year and a day were gone, they would come 
back again and ask her to say which one she would marry. So the day was appointed 
and they all went away; and the lady had promised that in a year and a day it would be 
her wedding day with one of them. But the truth was, that she was the queen of the 
people who danced on the hill on summer nights, and on the proper nights she would 
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lock the door of her room, and she and her maid would steal out of the castle by a se- 
cret passage that only they knew of, and go away up to the hill in the wild land. And 
she knew more of the secret things than any one else, and more than any one knew 
before or after, because she would not tell anybody the most secret secrets. She knew 
how to do all the awful things, how to destroy young men, and how to put a curse on 
people, and other things that I could not understand. And her real name was the Lady 
Avelin, but the dancing people called her Cassap, which meant somebody very wise, in 
the old language. And she was whiter than any of them and taller, and her eyes shone 
in the dark like burning rubies; and she could sing songs that none of the others could 
sing, and when she sang they all fell down on their faces and worshipped her. And she 
could do what they called shib-show, which was a very wonderful enchantment. She 
would tell the great lord, her father, that she wanted to go into the woods to gather 
flowers, so he let her go, and she and her maid went into the woods where nobody 
came, and the maid would keep watch. Then the lady would lie down under the trees 
and begin to sing a particular song, and she stretched out her arms, and from every 
part of the wood great serpents would come, hissing and gliding in and out among the 
trees, and shooting out their forked tongues as they crawled up to the lady. And they 
all came to her, and twisted round her, round her body, and her arms, and her neck, 
till she was covered with writhing serpents, and there was only her head to be seen. 
And she whispered to them, and she sang to them, and they writhed round and round, 
faster and faster, till she told them to go. And they all went away directly, back to their 
holes, and on the lady’s breast there would be a most curious, beautiful stone, shaped 
something like an egg, and coloured dark blue and yellow, and red, and green, marked 
like a serpent’s scales. It was called a glame stone, and with it one could do all sorts of 
wonderful things, and nurse said her great-grandmother had seen a glame stone with 
her own eyes, and it was for all the world shiny and scaly like a snake. And the lady 
could do a lot of other things as well, but she was quite fixed that she would not be 
married. And there were a great many gentlemen who wanted to marry her, but there 
were five of them who were chief, and their names were Sir Simon, Sir John, Sir Oliver, 
Sir Richard, and Sir Rowland. All the others believed she spoke the truth, and that she 
would choose one of them to be her man when a year and a day was done; it was only 
Sir Simon, who was very crafty, who thought she was deceiving them all, and he vowed 
he would watch and try if he could find out anything. And though he was very wise he 
was very young, and he had a smooth, soft face like a girl’s, and he pretended, as the 
rest did, that he would not come to the castle for a year and a day, and he said he was 
going away beyond the sea to foreign parts. But he really only went a very little way, 
and came back dressed like a servant girl, and so he got a place in the castle to wash the 
dishes. And he waited and watched, and he listened and said nothing, and he hid in 
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dark places, and woke up at night and looked out, and he heard things and he saw 
things that he thought were very strange. And he was so sly that he told the girl that 
waited on the lady that he was really a young man, and that he had dressed up as a girl 
because he loved her so very much and wanted to be in the same house with her, and 
the girl was so pleased that she told him many things, and he was more than ever cer- 
tain that the Lady Avelin was deceiving him and the others. And he was so clever, and 
told the servant so many lies, that one night he managed to hide in the Lady Avelin’s 
room behind the curtains. And he stayed quite still and never moved, and at last the 
lady came. And she bent down under the bed, and raised up a stone, and there was a 
hollow place underneath, and out of it she took a waxen image, just like the clay one 
that I and nurse had made in the brake. And all the time her eyes were burning like 
rubies. And she took the little wax doll up in her arms and held it to her breast, and she 
whispered and she murmured, and she took it up and she laid it down again, and she 
held it high, and she held it low, and she laid it down again. And she said, “Happy is he 
that begat the bishop, that ordered the clerk, that married the man, that had the wife, 
that fashioned the hive, that harboured the bee, that gathered the wax that my own 
true love was made of.” And she brought out of an aumbry a great golden bowl, and she 
brought out of a closet a great jar of wine, and she poured some of the wine into the 
bowl, and she laid her mannikin very gently in the wine, and washed it in the wine all 
over. Then she went to a cupboard and took a small round cake and laid it on the im- 
age’s mouth, and then she bore it softly and covered it up. And Sir Simon, who was 
watching all the time, though he was terribly frightened, saw the lady bend down and 
stretch out her arms and whisper and sing, and then Sir Simon saw beside her a hand- 
some young man, who kissed her on the lips. And they drank wine out of the golden 
bowl together, and they ate the cake together. But when the sun rose there was only 
the little wax doll, and the lady hid it again under the bed in the hollow place. So Sir 
Simon knew quite well what the lady was, and he waited and he watched, till the time 
she had said was nearly over, and in a week the year and a day would be done. And one 
night, when he was watching behind the curtains in her room, he saw her making more 
wax dolls. And she made five, and hid them away. And the next night she took one out, 
and held it up, and filled the golden bowl with water, and took the doll by the neck and 
held it under the water. Then she said— 


Sir Dickon, Sir Dickon, your day is done, 
You shall be drowned in the water wan. 
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And the next day news came to the castle that Sir Richard had been drowned at 
the ford. And at night she took another doll and tied a violet cord round its neck and 
hung it up on a nail. Then she said— 


Sir Rowland, your life has ended its span, 
Fligh on a tree I’ see you hang. 


And the next day news came to the castle that Sir Rowland had been hanged by 
robbers in the wood. And at night she took another doll, and drove her bodkin right 
into its heart. Then she said— 


Sir Noll, Sir Noll, so cease your life, 
Your heart pierced with the knife. 


And the next day news came to the castle that Sir Oliver had fought in a tavern, 
and a stranger had stabbed him to the heart. And at night she took another doll, and 
held it to a fire of charcoal till it was melted. Then she said— 


Sir Fohn, return, and turn to clay, 
In fire of fever you waste away. 


And the next day news came to the castle that Sir John had died in a burning fever. 
So then Sir Simon went out of the castle and mounted his horse and rode away to the 
bishop and told him everything. And the bishop sent his men, and they took the Lady 
Avelin, and everything she had done was found out. So on the day after the year and a 
day, when she was to have been married, they carried her through the town in her 
smock, and they tied her to a great stake in the market-place, and burned her alive 
before the bishop with her wax image hung round her neck. And people said the wax 
man screamed in the burning of the flames. And I thought of this story again and again 
as I was lying awake in my bed, and I seemed to see the Lady Avelin in the market- 
place, with the yellow flames eating up her beautiful white body. And I thought of it so 
much that I seemed to get into the story myself, and I fancied I was the lady, and that 
they were coming to take me to be burnt with fire, with all the people in the town look- 
ing at me. And I wondered whether she cared, after all the strange things she had 
done, and whether it hurt very much to be burned at the stake. I tried again and again 
to forget nurse’s stories, and to remember the secret I had seen that afternoon, and 
what was in the secret wood, but I could only see the dark and a glimmering in the 
dark, and then it went away, and I only saw myself running, and then a great moon 
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came up white over a dark round hill. Then all the old stories came back again, and the 
queer rhymes that nurse used to sing to me; and there was one beginning “Halsy cumsy 
Helen musty,” that she used to sing very softly when she wanted me to go to sleep. And 
I began to sing it to myself inside of my head, and I went to sleep. 

The next morning I was very tired and sleepy, and could hardly do my lessons, 
and I was very glad when they were over and I had had my dinner, as I wanted to go 
out and be alone. It was a warm day, and I went to a nice turfy hill by the river, and sat 
down on my mother’s old shawl that I had brought with me on purpose. The sky was 
grey, like the day before, but there was a kind of white gleam behind it, and from where 
I was sitting I could look down on the town, and it was all still and quiet and white, 
like a picture. I remembered that it was on that hill that nurse taught me to play an old 
game called “Troy Town,” in which one had to dance, and wind in and out on a pat- 
tern in the grass, and then when one had danced and turned long enough the other 
person asks you questions, and you can’t help answering whether you want to or not, 
and whatever you are told to do you feel you have to do it. Nurse said there used to be a 
lot of games like that that some people knew of, and there was one by which people 
could be turned into anything you liked and an old man her great-grandmother had 
seen had known a girl who had been turned into a large snake. And there was another 
very ancient game of dancing and winding and turning, by which you could take a per- 
son out of himself and hide him away as long as you liked, and his body went walking 
about quite empty, without any sense in it. But I came to that hill because I wanted to 
think of what had happened the day before, and of the secret of the wood. From the 
place where I was sitting I could see beyond the town, into the opening I had found, 
where a little brook had led me into an unknown country. And I pretended I was fol- 
lowing the brook over again, and I went all the way in my mind, and at last I found the 
wood, and crept into it under the bushes, and then in the dusk I saw something that 
made me feel as if I were filled with fire, as if I wanted to dance and sing and fly up into 
the air, because I was changed and wonderful. But what I saw was not changed at all, 
and had not grown old, and I wondered again and again how such things could hap- 
pen, and whether nurse’s stories were really true, because in the daytime in the open air 
everything seemed quite different from what it was at night, when I was frightened, 
and thought I was to be burned alive. I once told my father one of her little tales, 
which was about a ghost, and asked him if it was true, and he told me it was not true at 
all, and that only common, ignorant people believed in such rubbish. He was very an- 
gry with nurse for telling me the story, and scolded her, and after that I promised her I 
would never whisper a word of what she told me, and if I did I should be bitten by the 
great black snake that lived in the pool in the wood. And all alone on the hill I won- 
dered what was true. I had seen something very amazing and very lovely, and I knew a 
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story, and if I had really seen it, and not made it up out of the dark, and the black 
bough, and the bright shining that was mounting up to the sky from over the great 
round hill, but had really seen it in truth, then there were all kinds of wonderful and 
lovely and terrible things to think of, so I longed and trembled, and I burned and got 
cold. And I looked down on the town, so quiet and still, like a little white picture, and 
I thought over and over if it could be true. I was a long time before I could make up my 
mind to anything; there was such a strange fluttering at my heart that seemed to whis- 
per to me all the time that I had not made it up out of my head, and yet it seemed quite 
impossible, and I knew my father and everybody would say it was dreadful rubbish. I 
never dreamed of telling him or anybody else a word about it, because I knew it would 
be of no use, and I should only get laughed at or scolded, so for a long time I was very 
quiet, and went about thinking and wondering; and at night I used to dream of amaz- 
ing things, and sometimes I woke up in the early morning and held out my arms with a 
cry. And I was frightened, too, because there were dangers, and some awful thing 
would happen to me, unless I took great care, if the story were true. These old tales 
were always in my head, night and morning, and I went over them and told them to 
myself over and over again, and went for walks in the places where nurse had told them 
to me; and when I sat in the nursery by the fire in the evenings I used to fancy nurse 
was sitting in the other chair, and telling me some wonderful story in a low voice, for 
fear anybody should be listening. But she used to like best to tell me about things when 
we were right out in the country, far from the house, because she said she was telling 
me such secrets, and walls have ears. And if it was something more than ever secret, we 
had to hide in brakes or woods; and I used to think it was such fun creeping along a 
hedge, and going very softly, and then we would get behind the bushes or run into the 
wood all of a sudden, when we were sure that none was watching us; so we knew that 
we had our secrets quite all to ourselves, and nobody else at all knew anything about 
them. Now and then, when we had hidden ourselves as I have described, she used to 
show me all sorts of odd things. One day, I remember, we were in a hazel brake, over- 
looking the brook, and we were so snug and warm, as though it was April; the sun was 
quite hot, and the leaves were just coming out. Nurse said she would show me some- 
thing funny that would make me laugh, and then she showed me, as she said, how one 
could turn a whole house upside down, without anybody being able to find out, and the 
pots and pans would jump about, and the china would be broken, and the chairs would 
tumble over of themselves. I tried it one day in the kitchen, and I found I could do it 
quite well, and a whole row of plates on the dresser fell off it, and cook’s little work- 
table tilted up and turned right over “before her eyes,” as she said, but she was so 
frightened and turned so white that I didn’t do it again, as I liked her. And afterwards, 
in the hazel copse, when she had shown me how to make things tumble about, she 
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showed me how to make rapping noises, and I learnt how to do that, too. Then she 
taught me rhymes to say on certain occasions, and peculiar marks to make on other 
occasions, and other things that her great-grandmother had taught her when she was a 
little girl herself. And these were all the things I was thinking about in those days after 
the strange walk when I thought I had seen a great secret, and I wished nurse were 
there for me to ask her about it, but she had gone away more than two years before, and 
nobody seemed to know what had become of her, or where she had gone. But I shall 
always remember those days if I live to be quite old, because all the time I felt so 
strange, wondering and doubting, and feeling quite sure at one time, and making up 
my mind, and then I would feel quite sure that such things couldn’t happen really, and 
it began all over again. But I took great care not to do certain things that might be very 
dangerous. So I waited and wondered for a long time, and though I was not sure at all, 
I never dared to try to find out. But one day I became sure that all that nurse said was 
quite true, and I was all alone when I found it out. I trembled all over with joy and 
terror, and as fast as I could I ran into one of the old brakes where we used to go—it 
was the one by the lane, where nurse made the little clay man—and I ran into it, and I 
crept into it; and when I came to the place where the elder was, I covered up my face 
with my hands and lay down flat on the grass, and I stayed there for two hours without 
moving, whispering to myself delicious, terrible things, and saying some words over 
and over again. It was all true and wonderful and splendid, and when I remembered 
the story I knew and thought of what I had really seen, I got hot and I got cold, and 
the air seemed full of scent, and flowers, and singing. And first I wanted to make a lit- 
tle clay man, like the one nurse had made so long ago, and I had to invent plans and 
stratagems, and to look about, and to think of things beforehand, because nobody must 
dream of anything that I was doing or going to do, and I was too old to carry clay 
about in a tin bucket. At last I thought of a plan, and I brought the wet clay to the 
brake, and did everything that nurse had done, only I made a much finer image than 
the one she had made; and when it was finished I did everything that I could imagine 
and much more than she did, because it was the likeness of something far better. And a 
few days later, when I had done my lessons early, I went for the second time by the way 
of the little brook that had led me into a strange country. And I followed the brook, 
and went through the bushes, and beneath the low branches of trees, and up thorny 
thickets on the hill, and by dark woods full of creeping thorns, a long, long way. Then 
I crept through the dark tunnel where the brook had been and the ground was stony, 
till at last I came to the thicket that climbed up the hill, and though the leaves were 
coming out upon the trees, everything looked almost as black as it was on the first day 
that I went there. And the thicket was just the same, and I went up slowly till I came 
out on the big bare hill, and began to walk among the wonderful rocks. I saw the terri- 
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ble voor again on everything, for though the sky was brighter, the ring of wild hills all 
around was still dark, and the hanging woods looked dark and dreadful, and the 
strange rocks were as grey as ever; and when I looked down on them from the great 
mound, sitting on the stone, I saw all their amazing circles and rounds within rounds, 
and I had to sit quite still and watch them as they began to turn about me, and each 
stone danced in its place, and they seemed to go round and round in a great whirl, as if 
one were in the middle of all the stars and heard them rushing through the air. So I 
went down among the rocks to dance with them and to sing extraordinary songs; and I 
went down through the other thicket, and drank from the bright stream in the close 
and secret valley, putting my lips down to the bubbling water; and then I went on till I 
came to the deep, brimming well among the glittering moss, and I sat down. I looked 
before me into the secret darkness of the valley, and behind me was the great high wall 
of grass, and all around me there were the hanging woods that made the valley such a 
secret place. I knew there was nobody here at all besides myself, and that no one could 
see me. So I took off my boots and stockings, and let my feet down into the water, say- 
ing the words that I knew. And it was not cold at all, as I expected, but warm and very 
pleasant, and when my feet were in it I felt as if they were in silk, or as if the nymph 
were kissing them. So when I had done, I said the other words and made the signs, and 
then I dried my feet with a towel I had brought on purpose, and put on my stockings 
and boots. Then I climbed up the steep wall, and went into the place where there are 
the hollows, and the two beautiful mounds, and the round ridges of land, and all the 
strange shapes. I did not go down into the hollow this time, but I turned at the end, 
and made out the figures quite plainly, as it was lighter, and I had remembered the 
story I had quite forgotten before, and in the story the two figures are called Adam and 
Eve, and only those who know the story understand what they mean. So I went on and 
on till I came to the secret wood which must not be described, and I crept into it by the 
way I had found. And when I had gone about halfway I stopped, and turned round, 
and got ready, and I bound the handkerchief tightly round my eyes, and made quite 
sure that I could not see at all, not a twig, nor the end of leaf, nor the light of the sky, 
as it was an old red silk handkerchief with large yellow spots, that went round twice 
and covered my eyes, so that I could see nothing. Then I began to go on, step by step, 
very slowly. My heart beat faster and faster, and something rose in my throat that 
choked me and made me want to cry out, but I shut my lips, and went on. Boughs 
caught in my hair as I went, and great thorns tore me; but I went on to the end of the 
path. Then I stopped, and held out my arms and bowed, and I went round the first 
time, feeling with my hands, and there was nothing. I went round the second time, 
feeling with my hands, and there was nothing. Then I went round the third time, feel- 
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ing with my hands, and the story was all true, and I wished that the years were gone by, 
and that I had not so long a time to wait before I was happy for ever and ever. 

Nurse must have been a prophet like those we read of in the Bible. Everything that 
she said began to come true, and since then other things that she told me of have hap- 
pened. That was how I came to know that her stories were true and that I had not 
made up the secret myself out of my own head. But there was another thing that hap- 
pened that day. I went a second time to the secret place. It was at the deep brimming 
well, and when I was standing on the moss I bent over and looked in, and then I knew 
who the white lady was that I had seen come out of the water in the wood long ago 
when I was quite little. And I trembled all over, because that told me other things. 
Then I remembered how sometime after I had seen the white people in the wood, 
nurse asked me more about them, and I told her all over again, and she listened, and 
said nothing for a long, long time, and at last she said, “You will see her again.” So I 
understood what had happened and what was to happen. And I understood about the 
nymphs; how I might meet them in all kinds of places, and they would always help me, 
and I must always look for them, and find them in all sorts of strange shapes and ap- 
pearances. And without the nymphs I could never have found the secret, and without 
them none of the other things could happen. Nurse had told me all about them long 
ago, but she called them by another name, and I did not know what she meant, or what 
her tales of them were about, only that they were very queer. And there were two 
kinds, the bright and the dark, and both were very lovely and very wonderful, and 
some people saw only one kind, and some only the other, but some saw them both. But 
usually the dark appeared first, and the bright ones came afterwards, and there were 
extraordinary tales about them. It was a day or two after I had come home from the 
secret place that I first really knew the nymphs. Nurse had shown me how to call 
them, and I had tried, but I did not know what she meant, and so I thought it was all 
nonsense. But I made up my mind I would try again, so I went to the wood where the 
pool was, where I saw the white people, and I tried again. The dark nymph, Alanna, 
came, and she turned the pool of water into a pool of fire... 


Epilogue 
“That’s a very queer story,” said Cotgrave, handing back the green book to the 
recluse, Ambrose. “T see the drift of a good deal, but there are many things that I do 
not grasp at all. On the last page, for example, what does she mean by ‘nymphs’?” 
“Well, I think there are references throughout the manuscript to certain ‘process- 
es’ which have been handed down by tradition from age to age. Some of these processes 
are just beginning to come within the purview of science, which has arrived at them— 
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or rather at the steps which lead to them—by quite different paths. I have interpreted 
the reference to ‘nymphs’ as a reference to one of these processes.” 

“And you believe that there are such things?” 

“Oh, I think so. Yes, I believe I could give you convincing evidence on that point. 
I am afraid you have neglected the study of alchemy? It is a pity, for the symbolism, at 
all events, is very beautiful, and moreover if you were acquainted with certain books on 
the subject, I could recall to your mind phrases which might explain a good deal in the 
manuscript that you have been reading.” 

“Yes; but I want to know whether you seriously think that there is any foundation 
of fact beneath these fancies. Is it not all a department of poetry; a curious dream with 
which man has indulged himself?” 

“T can only say that it is no doubt better for the great mass of people to dismiss it 
all as a dream. But if you ask my veritable belief—that goes quite the other way. No; I 
should not say belief, but rather knowledge. I may tell you that I have known cases in 
which men have stumbled quite by accident on certain of these ‘processes,’ and have 
been astonished by wholly unexpected results. In the cases I am thinking of there 
could have been no possibility of ‘suggestion’ or sub-conscious action of any kind. One 
might as well suppose a schoolboy ‘suggesting’ the existence of Aschylus to himself, 
while he plods mechanically through the declensions. 

“But you have noticed the obscurity,” Ambrose went on, “and in this particular 
case it must have been dictated by instinct, since the writer never thought that her 
manuscripts would fall into other hands. But the practice is universal, and for most 
excellent reasons. Powerful and sovereign medicines, which are, of necessity, virulent 
poisons also, are kept in a locked cabinet. The child may find the key by chance, and 
drink herself dead; but in most cases the search is educational, and the phials contain 
precious elixirs for him who has patiently fashioned the key for himself.” 

“You do not care to go into details?” 

“No, frankly, I do not. No, you must remain unconvinced. But you saw how the 
manuscript illustrates the talk we had last week?” 

“Ts this girl still alive?” 

“No. I was one of those who found her. I knew the father well; he was a lawyer, 
and had always left her very much to herself. He thought of nothing but deeds and 
leases, and the news came to him as an awful surprise. She was missing one morning; I 
suppose it was about a year after she had written what you have read. The servants were 
called, and they told things, and put the only natural interpretation on them—a per- 
fectly erroneous one. 

“They discovered that green book somewhere in her room, and I found her in the 
place that she described with so much dread, lying on the ground before the image.” 
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“Tt was an image?” 

“Yes, it was hidden by the thorns and the thick undergrowth that had surrounded 
it. It was a wild, lonely country; but you know what it was like by her description, 
though of course you will understand that the colours have been heightened. A child’s 
imagination always makes the heights higher and the depths deeper than they really 
are; and she had, unfortunately for herself, something more than imagination. One 
might say, perhaps, that the picture in her mind which she succeeded in a measure in 
putting into words, was the scene as it would have appeared to an imaginative artist. 
But it is a strange, desolate land.” 

“And she was dead?” 

“Yes. She had poisoned herself—in time. No; there was not a word to be said 
against her in the ordinary sense. You may recollect a story I told you the other night 
about a lady who saw her child’s fingers crushed by a window?” 

“And what was this statue?” 

“Well, it was of Roman workmanship, of a stone that with the centuries had not 
blackened, but had become white and luminous. The thicket had grown up about it and 
concealed it, and in the Middle Ages the followers of a very old tradition had known 
how to use it for their own purposes. In fact it had been incorporated into the mon- 
strous mythology of the Sabbath. You will have noted that those to whom a sight of 
that shining whiteness had been vouchsafed by chance, or rather, perhaps, by apparent 
chance, were required to blindfold themselves on their second approach. That is very 
significant.” 

“And is it there still?” 

“T sent for tools, and we hammered it into dust and fragments. 

“The persistence of tradition never surprises me,” Ambrose went on after a pause. 
“T could name many an English parish where such traditions as that girl had listened 
to in her childhood are still existent in occult but unabated vigour. No, for me, it is the 
‘story’ not the ‘sequel,’ which is strange and awful, for I have always believed that 
wonder is of the soul.” 
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Lord Dunsany 
A Dreamer’s Tales (1910) 


S o I came down through the wood on the bank of Yann and found, as had been 
prophesied, the ship Bird of the River about to loose her cable. 

The captain sat cross-legged upon the white deck with his scimitar lying beside 
him in its jeweled scabbard, and the sailors toiled to spread the nimble sails to bring the 
ship into the central stream of Yann, and all the while sang ancient soothing songs. 
And the wind of the evening descending cool from the snowfields of some mountainous 
abode of distant gods came suddenly, like glad tidings to an anxious city, into the 
wing-like sails. 

And so we came into the central stream, whereat the sailors lowered the greater 
sails. But I had gone to bow before the captain, and to inquire concerning the miracles, 
and appearances among men, of the most holy gods of whatever land he had come 
from. And the captain answered that he came from fair Belzoond, and worshipped 
gods that were the least and humblest, who seldom sent the famine or the thunder, and 
were easily appeased with little battles. And I told how I came from Ireland, which is 
of Europe, whereat the captain and all the sailors laughed, for they said, “There are 
no such places in all the land of dreams.” When they had ceased to mock me, I ex- 
plained that my fancy mostly dwelt in the desert of Cuppar-Nombo, about a beautiful 
blue city called Golthoth the Damned, which was sentinelled all round by wolves and 
their shadows, and had been utterly desolate for years and years, because of a curse 
which the gods once spoke in anger and could never since recall. And sometimes my 
dreams took me as far as Pungar Vees, the red walled city where the fountains are, 
which trades with the Isles and Thul. When I said this they complimented me upon 
the abode of my fancy, saying that, though they had never seen these cities, such places 
might well be imagined. For the rest of that evening I bargained with the captain over 
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the sum that I should pay him for any fare if God and the tide of Yann should bring us 
safely as far as the cliffs by the sea, which are named Bar-Wul- Yann, the Gate of Yann. 

And now the sun had set, and all the colours of the world and heaven had held a 
festival with him, and slipped one by one away before the imminent approach of night. 
The parrots had all flown home to the jungle on either bank, the monkeys in rows in 
safety on high branches of the trees were silent and asleep, the fireflies in the deeps of 
the forest were going up and down, and the great stars came gleaming out to look on 
the face of Yann. Then the sailors lighted lanterns and hung them round the ship, and 
the light flashed out on a sudden and dazzled Yann, and the ducks that fed along his 
marshy banks all suddenly arose, and made wide circles in the upper air, and saw the 
distant reaches of the Yann and the white mist that softly cloaked the jungle, before 
they returned again to their marshes. 

And then the sailors knelt on the decks and prayed, not all together, but five or six 
at a time. Side by side there kneeled down together five or six, for there only prayed at 
the same time men of different faiths, so that no god should hear two men praying to 
him at once. As soon as any one had finished his prayer, another of the same faith 
would take his place. Thus knelt the row of five or six with bended heads under the 
fluttering sail, while the central stream of the River Yann took them on towards the 
sea, and their prayers rose up from among the lanterns and went towards the stars. And 
behind them in the after end of the ship the helmsman prayed aloud the helmsman’s 
prayer, which is prayed by all who follow his trade upon the River Yann, of whatever 
faith they be. And the captain prayed to his little lesser gods, to the gods that bless Bel- 
zoond. 

And I too felt that I would pray. Yet I liked not to pray to a jealous God there 
where the frail affectionate gods whom the heathen love were being humbly invoked; 
so I bethought me, instead, of Sheol Nugganoth, whom the men of the jungle have 
long since deserted, who is now unworshipped and alone; and to him I prayed. 

And upon us praying the night came suddenly down, as it comes upon all men who 
pray at evening and upon all men who do not; yet our prayers comforted our own souls 
when we thought of the Great Night to come. 

And so Yann bore us magnificently onwards, for he was elate with molten snow 
that the Poltiades had brought him from the Hills of Hap, and the Marn and Migris 
were swollen with floods; and he bore us in his full might past Kyph and Pir, and we 
saw the lights of Goolunza. 

Soon we all slept except the helmsman, who kept the ship in the mid-stream of 
Yann. 
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When the sun rose the helmsman ceased to sing, for by song he cheered himself in 
the lonely night. When the song ceased we suddenly all awoke, and another took the 
helm, and the helmsman slept. 

We knew that soon we should come to Mandaroon. We made a meal, and Manda- 
roon appeared. Then the captain commanded, and the sailors loosed again the greater 
sails, and the ship turned and left the stream of Yann and came into a harbour beneath 
the ruddy walls of Mandaroon. Then while the sailors went and gathered fruits I came 
alone to the gate of Mandaroon. A few huts were outside it, in which lived the guard. A 
sentinel with a long white beard was standing in the gate, armed with a rusty pike. He 
wore large spectacles, which were covered with dust. Through the gate I saw the city. 
A deathly stillness was over all of it. The ways seemed untrodden, and moss was thick 
on doorsteps; in the market-place huddled figures lay asleep. A scent of incense came 
wafted through the gateway, of incense and burned poppies, and there was a hum of the 
echoes of distant bells. I said to the sentinel in the tongue of the region of Yann, “Why 
are they all asleep in this still city?” 

He answered: “None may ask questions in this gate for fear they will wake the 
people of the city. For when the people of this city wake the gods will die. And when 
the gods die men may dream no more.” And I began to ask him what gods that city 
worshipped, but he lifted his pike because none might ask questions there. So I left him 
and went back to the Bird of the River. 

Certainly Mandaroon was beautiful with her white pinnacles peering over her 
ruddy walls and the green of her copper roofs. 

When I came back again to the Bird of the River, I found the sailors were returned 
to the ship. Soon we weighed anchor, and sailed out again, and so came once more to 
the middle of the river. And now the sun was moving toward his heights, and there had 
reached us on the River Yann the song of those countless myriads of choirs that attend 
him in his progress round the world. For the little creatures that have many legs had 
spread their gauze wings easily on the air, as a man rests his elbows on a balcony and 
gave jubilant, ceremonial praises to the sun, or else they moved together on the air in 
wavering dances intricate and swift, or turned aside to avoid the onrush of some drop 
of water that a breeze had shaken from a jungle orchid, chilling the air and driving it 
before it, as it fell whirring in its rush to the earth; but all the while they sang tri- 
umphantly. “For the day is for us,” they said, “whether our great and sacred father the 
Sun shall bring up more life like us from the marshes, or whether all the world shall 
end tonight.” And there sang all those whose notes are known to human ears, as well as 
those whose far more numerous notes have been never heard by man. 

To these a rainy day had been as an era of war that should desolate continents dur- 
ing all the lifetime of a man. 
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And there came out also from the dark and steaming jungle to behold and rejoice 
in the Sun the huge and lazy butterflies. And they danced, but danced idly, on the ways 
of the air, as some haughty queen of distant conquered lands might in her poverty and 
exile dance, in some encampment of the gipsies, for the mere bread to live by, but be- 
yond that would never abate her pride to dance for a fragment more. 

And the butterflies sung of strange and painted things, of purple orchids and of 
lost pink cities and the monstrous colours of the jungle’s decay. And they, too, were 
among those whose voices are not discernible by human ears. And as they floated above 
the river, going from forest to forest, their splendour was matched by the inimical 
beauty of the birds who darted out to pursue them. Or sometimes they settled on the 
white and wax-like blooms of the plant that creeps and clambers about the trees of the 
forest; and their purple wings flashed out on the great blossoms as, when the caravans 
go from Nurl to Thace, the gleaming silks flash out upon the snow, where the crafty 
merchants spread them one by one to astonish the mountaineers of the Hills of Noor. 

But upon men and beasts the sun sent drowsiness. The river monsters along the 
river’s marge lay dormant in the slime. ‘The sailors pitched a pavilion, with golden 
tassels, for the captain upon the deck, and then went, all but the helmsman, under a 
sail that they had hung as an awning between two masts. Then they told tales to one 
another, each of his own city or of the miracles of his god, until all were fallen asleep. 
The captain offered me the shade of his pavillion with the gold tassels, and there we 
talked for a while, he telling me that he was taking merchandise to Perdondaris, and 
that he would take back to fair Belzoond things appertaining to the affairs of the sea. 
Then, as I watched through the pavilion’s opening the brilliant birds and butterflies 
that crossed and recrossed over the river, I fell asleep, and dreamed that I was a 
monarch entering his capital underneath arches of flags, and all the musicians of the 
world were there, playing melodiously their instruments; but no one cheered. 

In the afternoon, as the day grew cooler again, I awoke and found the captain 
buckling on his scimitar, which he had taken off him while he rested. 

And now we were approaching the wide court of Astahahn, which opens upon the 
river. Strange boats of antique design were chained there to the steps. As we neared it 
we saw the open marble court, on three sides of which stood the city fronting on 
colonnades. And in the court and along the colonnades the people of that city walked 
with solemnity and care according to the rites of ancient ceremony. All in that city was 
of ancient device; the carving on the houses, which, when age had broken it, remained 
unrepaired, was of the remotest times, and everywhere were represented in stone beasts 
that have long since passed away from Earth—the dragon, the griffin, the hippogriffin, 
and the different species of gargoyle. Nothing was to be found, whether material or 
custom, that was new in Astahahn. Now they took no notice at all of us as we went by, 
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but continued their processions and ceremonies in the ancient city, and the sailors, 
knowing their custom, took no notice of them. But I called, as we came near, to one 
who stood beside the water’s edge, asking him what men did in Astahahn and what 
their merchandise was, and with whom they traded. He said, “Here we have fettered 
and manacled Time, who would otherwise slay the gods.” 

I asked him what gods they worshipped in that city, and he said, “All those gods 
whom Time has not yet slain.” Then he turned from me and would say no more, but 
busied himself in behaving in accordance with ancient custom. And so, according to 
the will of Yann, we drifted onwards and left Astahahn. The river widened below Asta- 
hahn, and we found in greater quantities such birds as prey on fishes. And they were 
very wonderful in their plumage, and they came not out of the jungle, but flew, with 
their long necks stretched out before them, and their legs lying on the wind behind, 
straight up the river over the mid-stream. 

And now the evening began to gather in. A thick white mist had appeared over the 
river, and was softly rising higher. It clutched at the trees with long impalpable arms, it 
rose higher and higher, chilling the air; and white shapes moved away into the jungle 
as though the ghosts of shipwrecked mariners were searching stealthily in the darkness 
for the spirits of evil that long ago had wrecked them on the Yann. 

As the sun sank behind the field of orchids that grew on the matted summit of the 
jungle, the river monsters came wallowing out of the slime in which they had reclined 
during the heat of the day, and the great beasts of the jungle came down to drink. The 
butterflies a while since were gone to rest. In little narrow tributaries that we passed 
night seemed already to have fallen, though the sun which had disappeared from us 
had not yet set. 

And now the birds of the jungle came flying home far over us, with the sunlight 
glistening pink upon their breasts, and lowered their pinions as soon as they saw the 
Yann, and dropped into the trees. And the widgeon began to go up the river in great 
companies, all whistling, and then would suddenly wheel and all go down again. And 
there shot by us the small and arrow-like teal; and we heard the manifold cries of 
flocks of geese, which the sailors told me had recently come in from crossing over the 
Lispasian ranges; every year they come by the same way, close by the peak of Mluna, 
leaving it to the left, and the mountain eagles know the way they come and—men say 
—the very hour, and every year they expect them by the same way as soon as the snows 
have fallen upon the Northern Plains. But soon it grew so dark that we heard those 
birds no more, and only heard the whirring of their wings, and of countless others be- 
sides, until they all settled down along the banks of the river, and it was the hour when 
the birds of the night went forth. Then the sailors lit the lanterns for the night, and 
huge moths appeared, flapping about the ship, and at moments their gorgeous colours 
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would be revealed by the lanterns, then they would pass into the night again, where all 
was black. And again the sailors prayed, and thereafter we supped and slept, and the 
helmsman took our lives into his care. 

When I awoke I found that we had indeed come to Perdondaris, that famous city. 
For there it stood upon the left of us, a city fair and notable, and all the more pleasant 
for our eyes to see after the jungle that was so long with us. And we were anchored by 
the market-place, and the captain’s merchandise was all displayed, and a merchant of 
Perdondaris stood looking at it. And the captain had his scimitar in his hand, and was 
beating with it in anger upon the deck, and the splinters were flying up from the white 
planks; for the merchant had offered him a price for his merchandise that the captain 
declared to be an insult to himself and his country’s gods, whom he now said to be 
great and terrible gods, whose curses were to be dreaded. But the merchant waved his 
hands, which were of great fatness, showing the pink palms, and swore that of himself 
he thought not at all, but only of the poor folk in the huts beyond the city to whom he 
wished to sell the merchandise for as low a price as possible, leaving no remuneration 
for himself. For the merchandise was mostly the thick toomarund carpets that in the 
winter keep the wind from the floor, and tollub which the people smoke in pipes. 
Therefore the merchant said if he offered a piffek more the poor folk must go without 
their toomarunds when the winter came, and without their tollub in the evenings, or 
else he and his aged father must starve together. Thereat the captain lifted his scimitar 
to his own throat, saying that he was now a ruined man, and that nothing remained to 
him but death. And while he was carefully lifting his beard with his left hand, the mer- 
chant eyed the merchandise again, and said that rather than see so worthy a captain 
die, a man for whom he had conceived an especial love when first he saw the manner in 
which he handled his ship, he and his aged father should starve together and therefore 
he offered fifteen piffeks more. 

When he said this the captain prostrated himself and prayed to his gods that they 
might yet sweeten this merchant’s bitter heart—to his little lesser gods, to the gods 
that bless Belzoond. 

At last the merchant offered yet five piffeks more. Then the captain wept, for he 
said that he was deserted of his gods; and the merchant also wept, for he said that he 
was thinking of his aged father, and of how he soon would starve, and he hid his weep- 
ing face with both his hands, and eyed the tollub again between his fingers. And so the 
bargain was concluded, and the merchant took the toomarund and tollub, paying for 
them out of a great clinking purse. And these were packed up into bales again, and 
three of the merchant’s slaves carried them upon their heads into the city. And all the 
while the sailors had sat silent, cross-legged in a crescent upon the deck, eagerly 
watching the bargain, and now a murmur of satisfaction arose among them, and they 
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began to compare it among themselves with other bargains that they had known. And I 
found out from them that there are seven merchants in Perdondaris, and that they had 
all come to the captain one by one before the bargaining began, and each had warned 
him privately against the others. And to all the merchants the captain had offered the 
wine of his own country, that they make in fair Belzoond, but could in no wise per- 
suade them to it. But now that the bargain was over, and the sailors were seated at the 
first meal of the day, the captain appeared among them with a cask of that wine, and 
we broached it with care and all made merry together. And the captain was glad in his 
heart because he knew that he had much honour in the eyes of his men because of the 
bargain that he had made. So the sailors drank the wine of their native land, and soon 
their thoughts were back in fair Belzoond and the little neighbouring cities of Durl and 
Duz. 

But for me the captain poured into a little jar some heavy yellow wine from a 
small jar which he kept apart among his sacred things. Thick and sweet it was, even 
like honey, yet there was in its heart a mighty, ardent fire which had authority over 
souls of men. It was made, the captain told me, with great subtlety by the secret craft of 
a family of six who lived in a hut on the mountains of Hian Min. Once in these moun- 
tains, he said, he followed the spoor of a bear, and he came suddenly on a man of that 
family who had hunted the same bear, and he was at the end of a narrow way with 
precipice all about him, and his spear was sticking in the bear, and the wound was not 
fatal, and he had no other weapon. And the bear was walking towards the man, very 
slowly because his wound irked him—yet he was now very close. And what he captain 
did he would not say, but every year as soon as the snows are hard, and travelling is 
easy on the Hian Min, that man comes down to the market in the plains, and always 
leaves for the captain in the gate of fair Belzoond a vessel of that priceless secret wine. 

And as I sipped the wine and the captain talked, I remembered me of stalwart no- 
ble things that I had long since resolutely planned, and my soul seemed to grow 
mightier within me and to dominate the whole tide of the Yann. It may be that I then 
slept. Or, if I did not, I do not now minutely recollect every detail of that morning’s 
occupations. Towards evening, I awoke and wishing to see Perdondaris before we left 
in the morning, and being unable to wake the captain, I went ashore alone. Certainly 
Perdondaris was a powerful city; it was encompassed by a wall of great strength and 
altitude, having in it hollow ways for troops to walk in, and battlements along it all the 
way, and fifteen strong towers on it in every mile, and copper plaques low down where 
men could read them, telling in all the languages of those parts of the earth—one lan- 
guage on each plaque—the tale of how an army once attacked Perdondaris and what 
befell that army. Then I entered Perdondaris and found all the people dancing, clad in 
brilliant silks, and playing on the tambang as they danced. For a fearful thunderstorm 
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had terrified them while I slept, and the fires of death, they said, had danced over Per- 
dondaris, and now the thunder had gone leaping away large and black and hideous, 
they said, over the distant hills, and had turned round snarling at them, shoving his 
gleaming teeth, and had stamped, as he went, upon the hilltops until they rang as 
though they had been bronze. And often and again they stopped in their merry dances 
and prayed to the God they knew not, saying, “O, God that we know not, we thank 
Thee for sending the thunder back to his hills.” And I went on and came to the mar- 
ket-place, and lying there upon the marble pavement I saw the merchant fast asleep 
and breathing heavily, with his face and the palms of his hands towards the sky, and 
slaves were fanning him to keep away the flies. And from the market-place I came to a 
silver temple and then to a palace of onyx, and there were many wonders in Perdon- 
daris, and I would have stayed and seen them all, but as I came to the outer wall of the 
city I suddenly saw in it a huge ivory gate. For a while I paused and admired it, then I 
came nearer and perceived the dreadful truth. The gate was carved out of one solid 
piece! 

I fled at once through the gateway and down to the ship, and even as I ran I 
thought that I heard far off on the hills behind me the tramp of the fearful beast by 
whom that mass of ivory was shed, who was perhaps even then looking for his other 
tusk. When I was on the ship again I felt safer, and I said nothing to the sailors of what 
Thad seen. 

And now the captain was gradually awakening. Now night was rolling up from the 
East and North, and only the pinnacles of the towers of Perdondaris still took the fall- 
en sunlight. Then I went to the captain and told him quietly of the thing I had seen. 
And he questioned me at once about the gate, in a low voice, that the sailors might not 
know; and I told him how the weight of the thing was such that it could not have been 
brought from afar, and the captain knew that it had not been there a year ago. We 
agreed that such a beast could never have been killed by any assault of man, and that 
the gate must have been a fallen tusk, and one fallen near and recently. Therefore he 
decided that it were better to flee at once; so he commanded, and the sailors went to 
the sails, and others raised the anchor to the deck, and just as the highest pinnacle of 
marble lost the last rays of the sun we left Perdondaris, that famous city. And night 
came down and cloaked Perdondaris and hid it from our eyes, which as things have 
happened will never see it again; for I have heard since that something swift and won- 
derful has suddenly wrecked Perdondaris in a day—towers, walls and people. 

And the night deepened over the River Yann, a night all white with stars. And with 
the night there rose the helmsman’s song. As soon as he had prayed he began to sing to 
cheer himself all through the lonely night. But first he prayed, praying the helmsman’s 
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prayer. And this is what I remember of it, rendered into English with a very feeble 
equivalent of the rhythm that seemed so resonant in those tropic nights. 

To whatever god may hear. 

Wherever there be sailors whether of river or sea: whether their way be dark or 
whether through storm: whether their peril be of beast or of rock: or from enemy lurk- 
ing on land or pursuing on sea: wherever the tiller is cold or the helmsman stiff: wher- 
ever sailors sleep or helmsmen watch: guard, guide and return us to the old land, that 
has known us: to the far homes that we know. 


To all the gods that are. 
To whatever god may hear. 


So he prayed, and there was silence. And the sailors laid them down to rest for the 
night. The silence deepened, and was only broken by the ripples of Yann that lightly 
touched our prow. Sometimes some monster of the river coughed. 

Silence and ripples, ripples and silence again. 

And then his loneliness came upon the helmsman, and he began to sing. And he 
sang the market songs of Durl and Duz, and the old dragon-legends of Belzoond. 

Many a song he sang, telling to spacious and exotic Yann the little tales and trifles 
of his city of Durl. And the songs welled up over the black jungle and came into the 
clear cold air above, and the great bands of stars that look on Yann began to know the 
affairs of Durl and Duz, and of the shepherds that dwelt in the fields between, and the 
flocks that they had, and the loves that they had loved, and all the little things that 
they had hoped to do. And as I lay wrapped up in skins and blankets, listening to those 
songs, and watching the fantastic shapes of the great trees like to black giants stalking 
through the night, I suddenly fell asleep. 

When I awoke great mists were trailing away from the Yann. And the flow of the 
river was tumbling now tumultuously, and little waves appeared; for Yann had scented 
from afar the ancient crags of Glorm, and knew that their ravines lay cool before him 
wherein he should meet the merry wild Irillion rejoicing from fields of snow. So he 
shook off from him the torpid sleep that had come upon him in the hot and scented 
Jungle, and forgot its orchids and its butterflies, and swept on turbulent, expectant, 
strong; and soon the snowy peaks of the Hills of Glorm came glittering into view. And 
now the sailors were waking up from sleep. Soon we all ate, and then the helmsman 
laid him down to sleep while a comrade took his place, and they all spread over him 
their choicest furs. 

And ina while we heard the sound that the Irillion made as she came down danc- 
ing from the fields of snow. 
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And then we saw the ravine in the Hills of Glorm lying precipitous and smooth 
before us, into which we were carried by the leaps of Yann. And now we left the steamy 
Jungle and breathed the mountain air; the sailors stood up and took deep breaths of it, 
and thought of their own far off Acroctian hills on which were Durl and Duz—below 
them in the plains stands fair Belzoond. 

A great shadow brooded between the cliffs of Glorm, but the crags were shining 
above us like gnarled moons, and almost lit the gloom. Louder and louder came the 
Irillion’s song, and the sound of her dancing down from the fields of snow. And soon 
we saw her white and full of mists, and wreathed with rainbows delicate and small that 
she had plucked up near the mountain’s summit from some celestial garden of the Sun. 
Then she went away seawards with the huge grey Yann and the ravine widened, and 
opened upon the world, and our rocking ship came through to the light of the day. 

And all that morning and all the afternoon we passed through the marshes of 
Pondoovery; and Yann widened there, and Howed solemnly and slowly, and the cap- 
tain bade the sailors beat on bells to overcome the dreariness of the marshes. 

At last the Irusian mountains came in sight, nursing the villages of Pen-Kai and 
Blut, and the wandering streets of Mlo, where priests propitiate the avalanche with 
wine and maize. Then night came down over the plains of Tlun, and we saw the lights 
of Cappadarnia. We heard the Pathnites beating upon drums as we passed Imaut and 
Golzunda, then all but the helmsman slept. And villages scattered along the banks of 
the Yann heard all that night in the helmsman’s unknown tongue the little songs of 
cities that they knew not. 

I awoke before dawn with a feeling that I was unhappy before I remembered why. 
Then I recalled that by the evening of the approaching day, according to all foreseen 
probabilities, we should come to Bar-Wul-Yann, and I should part from the captain 
and his sailors. And I had liked the man because he had given me of his yellow wine 
that was set apart among his sacred things, and many a story he had told me about his 
fair Belzoond between the Acroctian hills and the Hian Min. And I had liked the ways 
that his sailors had, and the prayers that they prayed at evening side by side, grudging 
not one another their alien gods. And I had a liking too for the tender way in which 
they often spoke of Durl and Duz, for it is good that men should love their native cities 
and the little hills that hold those cities up. 

And I had come to know who would meet them when they returned to their 
homes, and where they thought the meetings would take place, some in a valley of the 
Acroctian hills where the road comes up from Yann, others in the gateway of one or 
another of the three cities, and others by the fireside in the home. And I thought of the 
danger that had menaced us all alike outside Perdondaris, a danger that, as things have 
happened, was very real. 
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And I thought too of the helmsman’s cheery song in the cold and lonely night, 
and how he had held our lives in his careful hands. And as I thought of this the helms- 
man ceased to sing, and I looked up and saw a pale light had appeared in the sky, and 
the lonely night had passed; and the dawn widened, and the sailors awoke. 

And soon we saw the tide of the Sea himself advancing resolute between Yann’s 
borders, and Yann sprang lithely at him and they struggled awhile; then Yann and all 
that was his were pushed back northward, so that the sailors had to hoist the sails and, 
the wind being favorable, we still held onwards. 

And we passed Gondara and Narl and Haz. And we saw memorable, holy Golnuz, 
and heard the pilgrims praying. 

When we awoke after the midday rest we were coming near to Nen, the last of the 
cities on the River Yann. And the jungle was all about us once again, and about Nen; 
but the great Mloon ranges stood up over all things, and watched the city from beyond 
the jungle. 

Here we anchored, and the captain and I went up into the city and found that the 
Wanderers had come into Nen. 

And the Wanderers were a weird, dark, tribe, that once in every seven years came 
down from the peaks of Mloon, having crossed by a pass that is known to them from 
some fantastic land that lies beyond. And the people of Nen were all outside their 
houses, and all stood wondering at their own streets. For the men and women of the 
Wanderers had crowded all the ways, and every one was doing some strange thing. 
Some danced astounding dances that they had learned from the desert wind, rapidly 
curving and swirling till the eye could follow no longer. Others played upon instru- 
ments beautiful wailing tunes that were full of horror, which souls had taught them 
lost by night in the desert, that strange far desert from which the Wanderers came. 

None of their instruments were such as were known in Nen nor in any part of the 
region of the Yann; even the horns out of which some were made were of beasts that 
none had seen along the river, for they were barbed at the tips. And they sang, in the 
language of none, songs that seemed to be akin to the mysteries of night and to the 
unreasoned fear that haunts dark places. 

Bitterly all the dogs of Nen distrusted them. And the Wanderers told one another 
fearful tales, for though no one in Nen knew ought of their language yet they could see 
the fear on the listeners’ faces, and as the tale wound on the whites of their eyes showed 
vividly in terror as the eyes of some little beast whom the hawk has seized. Then the 
teller of the tale would smile and stop, and another would tell his story, and the teller 
of the first tale’s lips would chatter with fear. And if some deadly snake chanced to 
appear the Wanderers would greet him as a brother, and the snake would seem to give 
his greetings to them before he passed on again. Once that most fierce and lethal of 
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tropic snakes, the giant lythra, came out of the jungle and all down the street, the cen- 
tral street of Nen, and none of the Wanderers moved away from him, but they all 
played sonorously on drums, as though he had been a person of much honour; and the 
snake moved through the midst of them and smote none. 

Even the Wanderers’ children could do strange things, for if any one of them met 
with a child of Nen the two would stare at each other in silence with large grave eyes; 
then the Wanderers” child would slowly draw from his turban a live fish or snake. And 
the children of Nen could do nothing of that kind at all. 

Much I should have wished to stay and hear the hymn with which they greet the 
night, that is answered by the wolves on the heights of Mloon, but it was now time to 
raise the anchor again that the captain might return from Bar-Wul-Yann upon the 
landward tide. So we went on board and continued down the Yann. And the captain 
and I spoke little, for we were thinking of our parting, which should be for long, and 
we watched instead the splendour of the westerning sun. For the sun was a ruddy gold, 
but a faint mist cloaked the jungle, lying low, and into it poured the smoke of the little 
Jungle cities, and the smoke of them met together in the mist and joined into one haze, 
which became purple, and was lit by the sun, as the thoughts of men become hallowed 
by some great and sacred thing. Some times one column from a lonely house would rise 
up higher than the cities’ smoke, and gleam by itself in the sun. 

And now as the sun’s last rays were nearly level, we saw the sight that I had come 
to see, for from two mountains that stood on either shore two cliffs of pink marble 
came out into the river, all glowing in the light of the low sun, and they were quite 
smooth and of mountainous altitude, and they nearly met, and Yann went tumbling 
between them and found the sea. 

And this was Bar-Wul-Yann, the Gate of Yann, and in the distance through that 
barrier’s gap I saw the azure indescribable sea, where little fishing-boats went gleaming 
by. 

And the sun set, and the brief twilight came, and the exultation of the glory of 
Bar-Wul- Yann was gone, yet still the pink cliffs glowed, the fairest marvel that the eye 
beheld—and this in a land of wonders. And soon the twilight gave place to the coming 
out of stars, and the colours of Bar-Wul-Yann went dwindling away. And the sight of 
those cliffs was to me as some chord of music that a master’s hand had launched from 
the violin, and which carries to Heaven or Faery the tremulous spirits of men. 

And now by the shore they anchored and went no further, for they were sailors of 
the river and not of the sea, and knew the Yann but not the tides beyond. 

And the time was come when the captain and I must part, he to go back to his fair 
Belzoond in sight of the distant peaks of the Hian Min, and I to find my way by 
strange means back to those hazy fields that all poets know, wherein stand small mys- 
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terious cottages through whose windows, looking westwards, you may see the fields of 
men, and looking eastwards see glittering elfin mountains, tipped with snow, going 
range on range into the region of Myth, and beyond it into the kingdom of Fantasy, 
which pertain to the Lands of Dream. Long we regarded one another, knowing that 
we should meet no more, for my fancy is weakening as the years slip by, and I go ever 
more seldom into the Lands of Dream. Then we clasped hands, uncouthly on his part, 
for it is not the method of greeting in his country, and he commended my soul to the 
care of his own gods, to his little lesser gods, the humble ones, to the gods that bless 


Belzoond. 


STO 


THE SANDMAN 


E.T.A. Hoffmann 
Die Nachtstucke, 1817 


Editor’s Note: This English version of “The Sandman” is from Tales from the German: 
Comprising Specimens From the Most Celebrated Authors, published in 1844 and 
translated from German by Fohn Oxenford and CA. Feiling: 


Nathaniel to Lothaire. 


ertainly you must all be uneasy that I have not written for so long—so very long. 

My mother, I am sure, is angry, and Clara will believe that I am passing my time in 
dissipation, entirely forgetful of the fair angel-image that is so deeply imprinted in my 
heart and mind. Such, however, is not the case. Daily and hourly I think of you all, and 
in my sweet dreams the kindly form of my lovely Clara passes before me, and smiles 
upon me with her bright eyes as she was wont when I appeared among you. Alas, how 
could I write to you in the distracted mood which has hitherto disturbed my every 
thought! Something horrible has crossed my path of life. Dark forebodings of a cruel, 
threatening, fate spread themselves over me like dark clouds, which no friendly sun- 
beam can penetrate. Now will I tell you what has befallen me. I must do so, that I 
plainly see—but if I only think of it, it will laugh out of me like mad. Ah, my dear 
Lothaire, how shall I begin it? How shall I make you in any way sensible that that 
which occurred to me a few days ago could really have such a fatal effect on my life? If 
you were here you could see for yourself, but now you will certainly take me for a crazy 
ghost-seer. In a word, the horrible thing which happened to me, and the painful im- 
pression of which I in vain endeavour to escape, is nothing more than this; that some 
days ago, namely on the 30th of October, at twelve o’clock at noon, a barometer-dealer 
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came into my room and offered me his wares. I bought nothing, and threatened to 
throw him down stairs, upon which he took himself off of his own accord. 

You suspect that only relations of the most peculiar kind, and exerting the greatest 
influence over my life can give any import to this occurrence, nay, that the person of 
that unlucky dealer must have a hostile effect upon me. So it is, indeed. I collect myself 
with all my might, that patiently and quietly I may tell you so much of my early youth 
as will bring all plainly and clearly in bright images before your active mind. As I am 
about to begin I fancy that I hear you laughing and Clara saying: “Childish stories 
indeed!” Laugh at me I beseech you, laugh with all your heart. But, heavens, my hair 
stands on end, and it seems as if I am asking you to laugh at me, in mad despair, as 
Franz Moor asked Daniel. But to my story. 

Excepting at dinner time I and my brothers and sisters saw my father very little 
during the day. He was, perhaps, busily engaged at his ordinary occupation. After sup- 
per, which, according to the old custom was served up at seven o’clock, we all went 
with my mother into my father’s work-room, and seated ourselves at the round table. 
My father smoked tobacco and drank a large glass of beer. Often he told us a number 
of wonderful stories, and grew so warm over them that his pipe continually went out. I 
had to light it again, with burning paper, which I thought great sport. Often, too, he 
would give us picture-books, and sit in his arm-chair silent and thoughtful, puffing out 
such thick clouds of smoke that we all seemed to be swimming in the clouds. On such 
evenings as these my mother was very melancholy, and immediately the clock struck 
nine, she would say: “Now children, to bed-to bed! The Sandman is coming, I can 
see.” And certainly on all these occasions I heard something with a heavy, slow step go 
bouncing up the stairs. That I thought must be the Sandman. Once that dull noise and 
footstep were particularly fearful, and I asked my mother, while she took us away: 
“Eh, mamma, who is this naughty Sandman, who always drives us away from papa? 
What does he look like?” “There is no Sandman, dear child,” replied my mother. 
“When I say the Sandman comes, I only mean that you are sleepy and cannot keep 
your eyes open,—just as if sand had been sprinkled into them.” This answer of my 
mother’s did not satisfy me-nay, in my childish mind the thought soon matured itself 
that she only denied the existence of the Sandman to hinder us from being terrified at 
him. Certainly I always heard him coming up the stairs. Full of curiosity to hear more 
of this Sandman, and his particular connection with children, I at last asked the old 
woman who tended my youngest sister what sort of man he was. “Eh, Natty,” said she, 
“do you not know that yet? He is a wicked man, who comes to children when they will 
not go to bed, and throws a handful of sand into their eyes, so that they start out bleed- 
ing from their heads. These eyes he puts in a bag and carries them to the half-moon to 
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feed his own children, who sit in the nest up yonder, and have crooked beaks like owls 
with which they may pick up the eyes of the naughty human children.” 

A most frightful image of the cruel Sandman was horribly depicted in my mind, 
and when in the evening I heard the noise on the stairs, I trembled with agony and 
alarm. My mother could get nothing out of me, but the cry of “The Sandman, the 
Sandman!” which was stuttered forth through my tears. I then ran into the bed-room, 
where the frightful apparition of the Sandman terrified me during the whole night. I 
had already grown old enough to perceive that the nurse’s tale about the Sandman and 
the nest of children in the half-moon could not be quite true, but, nevertheless, this 
Sandman remained a fearful spectre, and I was seized with the utmost horror, when I 
heard him not only come up the stairs, but violently force open my father’s room-door 
and enter. Sometimes he staid away for a long period, but oftener his visits were in 
close succession. This lasted for years, and I could not accustom myself to the terrible 
goblin; the image of the dreadful Sandman did not become more faint. His intercourse 
with my father began more and more to occupy my fancy. An unconquerable fear pre- 
vented me from asking my father about it, but if I-I myself could penetrate the mys- 
tery, and behold the wondrous Sandman-that was the wish which grew upon me with 
years. The Sandman had brought me into the path of the marvellous and wonderful, 
which so readily finds a domicile in the mind of a child. Nothing was to me more de- 
lightful than to read or hear horrible stories of goblins, witches, pigmies, etc. but above 
them all stood the Sandman, whon, in the oddest and most frightful shapes, I was al- 
ways drawing with chalk or charcoal on the tables, cupboards, and walls. When I was 
ten years old, my mother removed me from the children’s room into a little chamber, 
situated in a corridor near my father’s room. Still, as before, we were obliged speedily 
to take our departure as soon as, on the stroke of nine, the unknown was heard in the 
house. I could hear in my little chamber how he entered my father’s room, and then it 
soon appeared to me that a thin vapor of a singular odor diffused itself about the house. 
Stronger and stronger with my curiosity grew my resolution to form in some manner 
the Sandman’s acquaintance. Often I sneaked from my room to the corridor, when my 
mother had passed, but never could I discover any thing, for the Sandman had always 
gone in at the door when I reached the place where I might have seen him. At last, 
urged by an irresistible impulse, I resolved to hide myself in my father’s room and 
await the appearance of the Sandman. 

By the silence of my father, and the melancholy of my mother, I perceived one 
evening that the Sandman was coming. I, therefore, feigned great weariness, left the 
room before nine o’clock, and hid myself in a corner close to the door. The house- 
door creaked, and the heavy, slow, groaning step went through the passage and to- 
wards the stairs. My mother passed me with the rest of the children. Softly—very softly, 
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I opened the door of my father’s room. He sat as usually, stiff and silent, with his back 
turned to the door. He did not perceive me, and I swiftly darted into the room and 
behind the curtain, drawn before an open press, which stood close to the door, and in 
which my father’s clothes were hanging. The steps sounded nearer and nearer-there 
was a strange coughing and scraping and murmuring without. My heart trembled with 
anxiety and expectation. A sharp step close—very close to the door,—a smart stroke on 
the latch, and the door was open with a rattling noise. Screwing up my courage with all 
my might, I cautiously peeped out. The Sandman was standing before my father in the 
middle of the room, the light of the candles shone full upon his face. The Sandman, 
the fearful Sandman, was the old advocate Coppelius, who had often dined with us. 

But the most hideous form could not have inspired me with deeper horror than 
this very Coppelius. Imagine a large broad-shouldered man, with a head dispropor- 
tionately big, a face the colour of yellow ochre, a pair of gray bushy eyebrows, from 
beneath which a pair of green cat’s eyes sparkled with the most penetrating lustre, and 
with a large nose curved over his upper lip. His wry mouth was often twisted into a 
malicious laugh, when a couple of dark red spots appeared upon his cheeks, and a 
strange hissing sound was heard through his compressed teeth. Coppelius always ap- 
peared in an ashen-gray coat, cut in old-fashioned style, with waistcoat and breeches 
of the same colour, while his stockings were black, and his shoes adorned with buckles 
set with precious stones. The little peruke scarcely reached further than the crown of 
his head, the curls stood high above his large red ears, and a broad hair-bag projected 
stiffly from his neck, so that the silver buckle which fastened his folded cravat might be 
plainly seen. The whole figure was hideous and repulsive, but most disgusting to us 
children were his coarse brown hairy fists; indeed, we did not like to eat what he had 
touched with them. This he had remarked, and it was his delight, under some pretext 
or other, to touch a piece of cake, or some nice fruit, that our kind mother might pri- 
vately have put in our plate, in order that we, with tears in our eyes, might, from dis- 
gust and abhorrence, no longer be able to enjoy the treat intended for us. He acted in 
the same manner on holidays, when my father gave us a little glass of sweet wine. Then 
would he swiftly draw his fist over it, or perhaps he would even raise the glass to his 
blue lips, and laugh most devilishly, when we could only express our indignation by 
soft sobs. He always called us the little beasts, we dared not utter a sound when he was 
present, and we heartily cursed the ugly, unkind man, who deliberately marred our 
slightest pleasures. My mother seemed to hate the repulsive Coppelius as much as we 
did, since as soon as he showed himself her liveliness, her free and cheerful mind was 
changed into a gloomy solemnity. My father conducted himself towards him, as 
though he was a superior being, whose bad manners were to be tolerated, and who was 
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to be kept in good humour at any rate. He need only give the slightest hint, and the 
favourite dishes were cooked, and the choicest wines served. 

When I now saw this Coppelius, the frightful and terrific thought took possession 
of my soul, that indeed no one but he could be the Sandman. But the Sandman was no 
longer that bugbear of a nurse’s tale, who provided the owl’s nest in the half-moon 
with children’s eyes,—no, he was a hideous spectral monster, who, wherever he ap- 
peared, brought with him grief, want, and destruction—temporal and eternal. 

I was rivetted to the spot as if enchanted. At the risk of being discovered, and as I 
plainly foresaw, of being severely punished, I remained with my head peeping through 
the curtain. My father received Coppelius with solemnity. “Now to our work!” cried 
the latter with a harsh, grating voice, as he flung off his coat. My father silently and 
gloomily drew off his night-gown, and both attired themselves in long black frocks. 
Whence they took these, I did not see. My father opened the door of what I had always 
thought to be a cupboard, but I now saw that it was no cupboard, but rather a black 
hollow, in which there was a little hearth. Coppelius entered, and a blue flame began to 
crackle up on the hearth. All sorts of strange utensils lay around. Heavens!—As my old 
father now stooped down to the fire, he looked quite another man. A frightful convul- 
sive pain seemed to have distorted his mild reverend features into a hideous repulsive 
diabolical countenance. He looked like Coppelius: the latter was brandishing red hot 
tongs, and with them taking shining masses busily out of the thick smoke, which he 
afterwards hammered. It seemed to me, as if I saw human faces around without any 
eyes—but with deep holes instead. “Eyes here, eyes!” said Coppelius in a dull roaring 
voice. Overcome by the wildest terror, I shrieked out, and fell from my hiding place 
upon the floor. Coppelius seized me, and showing his teeth, bleated out, “Ah—little 
wretch,—little wretch!”—then dragging me up, he flung me on the hearth, where the 
fire began to singe my hair. “Now we have eyes enough—a pretty pair of child’s eyes.” 
Thus whispered Coppelius and taking out of the flame some red-hot grains with his 
fists, he was about to sprinkle them in my eyes. My father upon this raised his hands in 
supplication, and cried: “Master, master, leave my Nathaniel his eyes!” Coppelius 
uttered a yelling laugh, and said: “Well let the lad have his eyes and cry his share in the 
world, but we will examine the mechanism of his hands and feet.” And then he seized 
me so forcibly that my joints cracked, and screwed off my hands and feet, and then put 
them on again, one here and the other there. “Every thing is not right here!—As good 
as it was-the old one has understood it!” So did Coppelius say, in a hissing, lisping 
tone, but all around me became black and dark, a sudden cramp darted through my 
bones and nerves—and I lost all feeling. A gentle warm breath passed over my face; I 
woke as out of a sleep of death. My mother had been stooping over me. “Is the Sand- 
man yet there?” I stammered. “No, no, my dear child, he has gone away long ago,—he 
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will not hurt you!”—So said my mother, and she kissed and embraced her recovered 
darling. 

Why should I weary you, my dear Lothaire! Why should I be so diffuse with de- 
tails, when I have so much more to tell. Suffice it to say, that I had been discovered 
while watching, and ill-used by Coppelius. Agony and terror had brought on delirium 
and fever, of which I lay sick for several weeks. “Is the sandman still there?” That was 
my first sensible word and the sign of my amendment—my recovery. I can now only tell 
you, the most frightful moment in my juvenile years. Then you will be convinced that 
it is no fault of my eyes, that all to me seems colourless, but that a dark fatality has 
actually suspended over my life a gloomy veil of clouds, which I shall perhaps only 
tear away in death. 

Coppelius was no more to be seen; it was said he had left the town. 

About a year might have elapsed, when, according to the old custom, we sat at the 
round table. My father was very cheerful, and told much that was entertaining, about 
his travels in his youth; when, as the clock struck nine, we heard the house-door creak 
on the hinges, and slow steps, heavy as iron, groaned through the passage and up the 
stairs. “That is Coppelius,” said my mother, turning pale. “Yes!—that is Coppelius!” 
repeated my father, with a faint broken voice. The tears started from my mother’s eyes. 
“But father—father!” she cried, “must it be so?” “He comes to me for the last time, I 
promise you,” was the answer. “Only go now-go with the children—go-go to bed. 
Good night!” 

I felt as if I were pressed into cold, heavy stone,—my breath was stopped. My 
mother caught me by the arm as I stood immoveable. “Come, come, Nathaniel!” I 
allowed myself to be led, and entered my chamber! “Be quiet—be quiet-go to bed—go 
to sleep!” cried my mother after me; but tormented by restlessness, and an inward an- 
guish perfectly indescribable, I could not close my eyes. The hateful, abominable 
Coppelius stood before me with fiery eyes, and laughed at me maliciously. It was in 
vain that I endeavoured to get rid of his image. About midnight there was a frightful 
noise, like the firing of a gun. The whole house resounded. There was a rattling and a 
rustling by my door, and the house-door was closed with a violent sound. “That is 
Coppelius!” I cried, and I sprang out of bed in terror. There was then a shriek as if of 
acute inconsolable grief. I darted into my father’s room; the door was open, a suffocat- 
ing smoke rolled towards me, and the servant girl cried: “Ah, my master, my master!” 
On the floor of the smoking hearth lay my father dead, with his face burned and black- 
ened, and hideously distorted,—my sisters were shrieking and moaning around him,— 
and my mother had fainted. “Coppelius!—cursed Satan, thou hast slain my father!” I 
cried, and lost my senses. When, two days afterwards, my father was laid in his coffin, 
his features were again as mild and gentle as they had been in his life. My soul was 
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comforted by the thought that his compact with the devilish Coppelius could not have 
plunged him into eternal perdition. 

The explosion had awakened the neighbours, the occurrence had become the 
common talk, and had reached the ears of the magistracy, who wished to make Cop- 
pelius answerable. He had, however, vanished from the spot, without leaving a trace. 

If I tell you, my dear friend, that the barometer-dealer was the accursed Cop- 
pelius himself, you will not blame me for regarding a phenomenon so unpropitious as 
boding some heavy calamity. He was dressed differently, but the figure and features of 
Coppelius are too deeply imprinted in my mind, for an error in this respect to be possi- 
ble. Besides, Coppelius has not even altered his name. As I hear he gives himself out as 
a Piedmontese optician, and calls himself Giuseppe Coppola. 

I am determined to cope with him, and to avenge my father’s death, be the issue 
what it may. 

Tell my mother nothing of the hideous monster’s appearance. Remember me to 
my dear sweet Clara, to whom I will write in a calmer mood.—Farewell. 


Clara to Nathaniel. 


t is true that you have not written to me for a long time, but nevertheless I believe 
| that I am still in your mind and thoughts. For assuredly you were thinking of me 
most intently, when designing to send your last letter to my brother Lothaire, you 
directed it to me, instead of him. I joyfully opened the letter, and did not perceive my 
error till I came to the words: “Ah, my dear Lothaire.” Now, by rights I should have 
read no farther, but should have handed over the letter to my brother. Although you 
have often in your childish teasing mood, charged me with having such a quiet, wom- 
anish, steady disposition, that like the lady, even if the house were about to fall in, I 
should smooth down a wrong fold in the window curtain before I ran away, I can hard- 
ly tell you how your letter shocked me. I could scarcely breathe,-my eyes became 
dizzy. Ah, my dear Nathaniel, how could such a horrible event have crossed your life? 
To be parted from you, never to see you again,—the thought darted through my breast 
like a burning dagger. I read and read. Your description of the repulsive Coppelius is 
terrific. For the first time I learned, how your good old father died a shocking violent 
death. My brother Lothaire, to whom I gave up the letter as his property, sought to 
calm me, but in vain. The fatal barometer-maker, Giuseppe Coppola followed me at 
every step, and I am almost ashamed to confess that he disturbed my healthy and gen- 
erally peaceful sleep with all sorts of horrible visions. Yet soon,—even the next day, I 
was quite changed again. Do not be offended, dearest one, if Lothaire tells you, that in 
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spite of your strange misgiving, that Coppelius will in some manner injure you, I am in 
the same cheerful unembarrassed frame of mind as ever. 

I will honestly confess to you that, according to my opinion, all the terrible things 
of which you speak, merely occurred in your own mind, and that the actual external 
world had little to do with them. Old Coppelius may have been repulsive enough, but 
his hatred of children was what really caused the abhorrence of your children towards 
him. 

In your childish mind the frightful sandman in the nurse’s tale was naturally asso- 
ciated with old Coppelius, who, even if you had not believed in the sandman, would 
still have been a spectral monster, especially dangerous to children. The awful nightly 
occupation with your father, was no more than this, that both secretly made alchemi- 
cal experiments, and with these your mother was constantly dissatisfied, since besides a 
great deal of money being uselessly wasted, your father’s mind being filled with a falla- 
cious desire after higher wisdom was alienated from his family—as they say, is always 
the case with such experimentalists. Your father no doubt, by some act of carelessness, 
occasioned his own death, of which Coppelius was completely guiltless. Would you 
believe it, that I yesterday asked our neighbour, the clever apothecary, whether such a 
sudden and fatal explosion was possible in such chemical experiments? “Certainly,” he 
replied, and in his way told me at great length and very circumstantially how such an 
event might take place, uttering a number of strange-sounding names, which I am un- 
able to recollect. Now, I know you will be angry with your Clara; you will say that her 
cold disposition is impenetrable to every ray of the mysterious, which often embraces 
man with invisible arms, that she only sees the varigated surface of the world, and has 
the delight of a silly child, at some gold-glittering fruit, which contains within it a 
deadly poison. 

Ah! my dear Nathaniel! Do you not then believe that even in free, cheerful, care- 
less minds, here may dwell the suspicion of some dread power, which endeavours to 
destroy us in our own selves? Forgive me, if I, a silly girl, presume in any manner to 
indicate, what I really think of such an internal struggle; I shall not find out the right 
words after all, and you will laugh at me, not because my thoughts are foolish, but be- 
cause I set about so clumsily to express them. 

If there is a dark power, which with such enmity and treachery lays a thread with- 
in us, by which it holds us fast, and draws us along a path of peril and destruction, 
which we should not otherwise have trod; if, I say, there is such a power, it must form 
itself within us, or from ourselves; indeed, become identical with ourselves, for it is 
only in this condition that we can believe in it, and grant it the room which it requires, 
to accomplish its secret work. Now, if we have a mind, which is sufficiently firm, suffi- 
ciently strengthened by cheerful life, always to recognise this strange hostile operation 
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as such, and calmly to follow the path which belongs to our inclination and calling, 
then will the dark power fail in its attempt to gain a power, that shall be a reflection of 
ourselves. Lothaire adds that it is certain, that the dark physical power, if of our own 
accord, we have yielded ourselves up to it, often draws within us some strange form, 
which the external world has thrown in our way, so that we ourselves kindle the spirit, 
which, as we in our strange delusion believe, speaks to us in that form. It is the phan- 
tom of our own selves, the close relationship with which, and its deep operation on our 
mind casts us into hell, or transports us into heaven. You see, dear Nathaniel, that I 
and my brother Lothaire have freely given our opinion on the subject of dark powers, 
which subject, now I find I have not been able to write down the chief part without 
trouble, appears to me somewhat deep. Lothaire’s last words I do not quite compre- 
hend. I can only suspect what he means, and yet I feel as if it were all very true. I beg 
of you, get the ugly advocate, Coppelius, and the barometer-seller, Giuseppe Coppola, 
quite out of your head. Be convinced that these strange fears have no power over you, 
and that it is only a belief in their hostile influence that can make them hostile in reali- 
ty. If the great excitement of your mind did not speak from every line of your letter, if 
your situation did not give me the deepest pain, I could joke about the Sandman-Advo- 
cate, and the barometer-seller, Coppelius. Be cheerful, I have determined to appear 
before you as your guardian-spirit, and if the ugly Coppelius takes it in his head to an- 
noy you in your dreams, to scare him away with loud peals of laughter. I am not a bit 
afraid of him nor of his disgusting hands; he shall neither spoil my sweetmeats as an 
advocate, nor my eyes as a sandman. Ever yours, my dear Nathaniel. 


Nathaniel to Lothaire. 


am very sorry that in consequence of the error occasioned by my wandering state of 

mind, Clara broke open the letter intended for you, and read it. She has written me a 
very profound philosophical epistle, in which she proves, at great length, that Cop- 
pelius and Coppola only exist in my own mind, and are phantoms of myself, which will 
be dissipated directly I recognise them as such. Indeed, one could not believe that the 
mind which often peers out of those bright, smiling, childish eyes, like a sweet charm- 
ing dream, could define with such intelligence, in such a professor-like manner. She 
appeals to you—you, it seems have been talking about me. I suppose you read her logi- 
cal lectures, that she may learn to divide and sift every thing acutely. Pray leave it off. 
Besides it is quite certain that the barometer-dealer, Guiseppe Coppola, is not the ad- 
vocate Coppelius. I attend the lectures of the professor of physics, who has lately ar- 
rived. His name is the same as that of the famous natural philosopher, Spalanzani, and 
he is of Italian origin. He has known Coppola for years, and moreover it is clear from 
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his accent that he is really a Piedmontese. Coppelius was a German, but I think no 
honest one. Calmed I am not, and though you and Clara may consider me a gloomy 
visionary, I cannot get rid of the impression, which the accursed face of Coppelius 
makes upon me. I am glad that Coppola has left the town, as Spalanzani says. This 
professor is a strange fellow—a little round man, with high cheek bones, sharp nose, 
pouting lips, and little piercing eyes. Yet you will get a better notion of him than by 
this description, if you look at the portrait of Cagliostro, designed by Chodowiecki, in 
one of the Berlin annuals, Spalanzani looks like that exactly. I lately went up stairs, 
and perceived that the curtain, which was generally drawn completely over a glass 
door, left a little opening on one side. I know not what curiosity impelled me to look 
through, a tall and very slender lady most symmetrically formed, and most splendidly 
attired, sat in the room by a little table on which she had laid her arms, her hands being 
folded together. She sat opposite to the door, so that I could completely see her angelic 
countenance. She did not appear to see me, and indeed there was something fixed 
about her eyes as if, I might almost say, she had no power of sight. It seemed to me that 
she was sleeping with her eyes open. I felt very uncomfortable, and therefore I slunk 
away into the auditorium, which was close at hand. Afterwards I learned that the form 
I had seen was that of Spalanzani’s daughter Olympia, whom he kept confined in a 
very strange and improper manner, so that no one could approach her. After all, there 
may be something the matter with her; she is silly perhaps, or something of the kind. 
But why should I write you all this? I could have conveyed it better and more circum- 
stantially by word of mouth. Know that I shall see you in a fortnight. I must again be- 
hold my dear; sweet, angelic Clara. The ill-humour will then be dispersed, which, I 
must confess, has endeavoured to get the mastery over me, since that fatal, sensible 
letter. Therefore I do not write to her to-day. A thousand greetings, etc. 

Nothing more strange and chimerical can be imagined than that which occurred 
to my poor friend, the young student Nathaniel, and which I, gracious reader, have 
undertaken to tell you. Have you, kind reader, ever known a something that has com- 
pletely filled your heart, thoughts, and senses, so as to exclude every thing else? There 
was in you a fermentation and a boiling, and your blood inflamed to the hottest glow 
bounded through your veins, and gave a higher colour to your cheeks. Your glance was 
so strange, as if you wished to perceive, in empty space, forms which to no other eyes 
are visible, and your speech flowed away into dark sighs. Then your friends asked you: 
“What is it, revered one?” “What is the matter, dear one.” And now you wished to 
express the internal picture with all its glowing tints, with all its light and shade, and 
laboured hard to find words only to begin. You thought that in the very first word you 
ought to crowd together all the wonderful, noble, horrible, comical, frightful, that had 
happened, so that it might strike all the hearers at once like an electric shock. But 
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every word, every thing that is in the form of speech, appeared to you colourless, cold 
and dead. You hunt and hunt, and stutter and stammer, and the sober questions of your 
friends dart like icy breezes upon your internal fire until it is ready to go out; whereas 
if, like a bold painter, you had first with a few daring strokes drawn an outline of the 
internal picture, you might with small trouble have laid on the colours brighter and 
brighter, and the living throng of various forms would have carried your friends along 
with it, and they, like you, would have seen themselves in the picture that had proceed- 
ed from your mind. Now I must confess to you, kind reader, that no one has really 
asked me for the history of the young Nathaniel, but you know well enough that I be- 
long to the queer race of authors, who, if they have any thing in their mind, such as I 
have just described, feel as if every one who comes near them, and indeed perhaps the 
whole world besides, is asking them: “What is it then—tell it, my dear friend?” Thus 
was I forcibly compelled to tell you of the momentous life of Nathaniel. The singular- 
ity and marvellousness of the story filled my entire soul, but for that very reason and 
because, my reader, I had to make you equally inclined to endure oddity, which is no 
small matter, I tormented myself to begin the history of Nathaniel in a manner as in- 
spiring, original and striking as possible. “Once upon a time,” the beautiful beginning 
of every tale, was too tame. “In the little provincial town of S—lived”—was somewhat 
better, as it at least prepared for the climax. Or should I dart at once medias in res, with 
“Go to the devil, cried the student Nathaniel with rage and horror in his wild looks, 
when the barometer-seller, Guiseppe Coppola?”-I had indeed already written this 
down, when I fancied that in the wild looks of the student Nathaniel, I could detect 
something ludicrous, whereas the story is not comical at all. No form of language sug- 
gested itself to my mind, which even in the slightest degree seemed to reflect the 
colouring of the internal picture. I resolved that I would not begin it at all. So take, 
gentle reader, the three letters, which friend Lothaire was good enough to give me, as 
the sketch of the picture which I shall endeavour to colour more and more as I proceed 
in my narrative. Perhaps, like a good portrait-painter, I may succeed in catching many 
a form in such a manner, that you will find it is a likeness without having the original, 
and feel as if you had often seen the person with your own corporeal eyes. Perchance, 
dear reader, you will then believe that nothing is stranger and madder than actual life, 
and that this is all that the poet can conceive, as it were in the dull reflection of a dimly 
polished mirror. 


| n order that that which it is necessary in the first place to know, may be made clear- 
er, we must add to these letters the circumstance, that shortly after the death of 
Nathaniel’s father, Clara and Lothaire, the children of a distant relative, who had 
likewise died, and left them orphans, were taken by Nathaniel’s mother to her own 
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home. Clara and Nathaniel formed a strong attachment for each other, and no one in 
the world having any objection to make, they were betrothed, when Nathaniel left the 
place to pursue his studies in G—-. He is, according to the date of his last letter, hear- 
ing the lectures of the celebrated professor of physics, Spalanzani. 

Now I could proceed in my story with confidence, but at this moment Clara’s im- 
age stands so plainly before me, that I cannot look another way, as indeed was always 
the case when she gazed at me, with one of her lively smiles. Clara could not by any 
means be reckoned beautiful; that was the opinion of all who are competent judges of 
beauty, by their calling. Nevertheless, the architects praised the exact symmetry of her 
frame, and the painters considered her neck, shoulders, and bosom almost too chastely 
formed, but then they all fell in love with her wondrous Magdalen-hair, and above 
every thing prated about battonisch colouring. One of them, a most fantastical fellow, 
singularly compared Clara’s eyes to a lake by Ruysdael, in which the pure azure of a 
cloudless sky, the wood and flowery field, the whole cheerful life of the rich landscape 
are reflected. Poets and composers went still further. “What is a lake-what is a 
mirror!” said they, “can we look upon the girl without wondrous, heavenly songs and 
tunes flashing towards us from her glances, and penetrating our inmost soul, so that all 
there is awakened and stirred. If even then we sing nothing that is really sensible, there 
is not much in us, and that we can feelingly read in the delicate smile which plays on 
Clara’s lips, when we presume to tinkle something before her, which is to pass for a 
song, although it is only a confused jumble of tones.” So it was. Clara had the vivid 
fancy of a cheerful, unembarrassed child, a deep, tender, feminine disposition, an 
acute, clever understanding. The misty dreams had but a bad chance with her, since, 
though she did not talk,—as indeed talking would have been altogether repugnant to 
her tacit nature, her bright glance and her firm ironical smile would say to them: 
“Good friends, how can you imagine that I shall take your fleeting shadowy images for 
real forms with life and motion?” On this account Clara was censured by many as cold, 
unfeeling and prosaic; while others, who conceived life in its clear depth, greatly loved 
the feeling, acute, childlike girl, but none so much as Nathaniel, whose perception in 
art and science was clear and strong. Clara was attached to her lover with all her soul, 
and when he parted from her, the first cloud passed over her life. With what transport 
did she rush into his arms when, as he had promised in his last letter to Lothaire, he 
had actually returned to his native town and entered his mother’s room. Nathaniel’s 
expectations were completely fulfilled; for directly he saw Clara he thought neither of 
the Advocate Coppelius, nor of her “sensible” letter. All gloomy forebodings had 
gone. 

However, Nathaniel was quite right, when he wrote to his friend Lothaire that the 
form of the repulsive barometer-seller, Coppola, had had a most hostile effect on his 
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life. All felt, even in the first days, that Nathaniel had undergone a thorough change in 
his whole temperament. He sank into a gloomy reverie, and conducted himself in a 
strange manner, that had never been known in him before. Every thing, his whole life, 
had become to him a dream and a foreboding, and he was always saying that every 
man, although he might think himself free, only served for the cruel sport of dark 
powers. These he said it was vain to resist, and man must patiently resign himself to his 
fate. He went even so far as to say, that it is foolish to think that we do any thing in art 
and science according to our own self-acting will, for the inspiration which alone en- 
ables us to produce any thing, does not proceed from within ourselves, but is the effect 
of a higher principle without. 

To the clear-headed Clara this mysticism was in the highest degree repugnant, but 
contradiction appeared to be useless. Only when Nathaniel proved that Coppelius was 
the evil principle, which had seized him at the moment when he was listening behind 
the curtain, and that this repugnant principle would in some horrible manner disturb 
the happiness of their life, Clara grew very serious, and said: “Yes, Nathaniel, you are 
right. Coppelius is an evil, hostile principle; he can produce terrible effects, like a dia- 
bolical power that has come invisibly into life; but only then, when you will not banish 
him from your mind and thoughts. So long as you believe in him he really exists, and 
exerts his influence; only your belief is his power.” 

Nathaniel, quite indignant that Clara established the demon’s existence only in 
his own mind, would then come out with all the mystical doctrine of devils and fearful 
powers. But Clara would break off peevishly, by introducing some indifferent matter, 
to the no small annoyance of Nathaniel. He thought that such deep secrets were closed 
to cold, unsusceptible minds, without being clearly aware that he reckoned Clara 
among these subordinate natures, and therefore he constantly endeavoured to initiate 
her into the mysteries. In the morning, when Clara was getting breakfast ready, he 
stood by her, and read out of all sorts of mystical books, till she cried: “But, dear 
Nathaniel, suppose I blame you as the evil principle, that has a hostile effect upon my 
coffee? For if to please you, I leave every thing standing still, and look in your eyes, 
while you read, my coffee will run into the fire, and none of you will get any 
breakfast.” 

Nathaniel closed the book at once, and hurried indignantly to his chamber. Once 
he had a remarkable forte for graceful, lively tales, which he wrote down, and to which 
Clara listened with the greatest delight; now, his creations were gloomy, incompre- 
hensible, formless, so that although Clara, out of compassion, did not say so, he plainly 
felt how little she was interested. Nothing was more insupportable to Clara than te- 
diousness; in her looks and in her words a mental drowsiness, not to be conquered, was 
expressed. Nathaniel’s productions were, indeed, very tedious. His indignation at 
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Clara’s cold, prosaic disposition, constantly increased, and Clara could not overcome 
her dislike of Nathaniel’s dark, gloomy, tedious mysticism, so that they became more 
and more estranged from each other in mind, without perceiving it. The form of the 
ugly Coppelius, as Nathaniel himself was forced to confess, grew more dim in his fan- 
cy, and it often cost him trouble to colour with sufficient liveliness in his pictures, when 
he appeared as a ghastly bugbear of fate. At last it struck him that he would make the 
gloomy foreboding, that Coppelius would destroy his happiness in love, the subject of a 
poem. He represented himself and Clara as united by true love; but occasionally it 
seemed as though a black hand darted into their life, and tore away some newly- 
springing joy. At last, while they were standing at the altar, the hideous Coppelius ap- 
peared, and touched Clara’s lively eyes. They flashed into Nathaniel’s heart, like 
bleeding sparks, scorching and burning, when Coppelius caught him, and flung him 
into a flaming, fiery circle, which flew round with the swiftness of the stream, and car- 
ried him along with it, amid its roaring. The roar is like that of the hurricane, when it 
fiercely lashes the foaming waves, which, like black giants with white heads, rise up for 
the furious combat. But through the wild tumult he hears Clara’s voice: “Can you not, 
then, see me? Coppelius has deceived you. Those, indeed, were not my eyes, which so 
burned in your breast—-they were glowing drops of your own heart’s blood. I have my 
eyes still-only look at them!” Nathaniel reflects: “That is Clara, and I am hers for 
ever!” Then it seems to him as though thought forcibly entered the fiery circle, which 
stands still, while the noise dully ceases in the dark abyss. Nathaniel looks into Clara’s 
eyes, but it is only death that, with Clara’s eyes, kindly looks on him. 

While Nathaniel composed this poem he was very calm and collected; he polished 
and improved every line, and having subjected himself to the fetters of metre, he did 
not rest till all was correct and melodious. When at last he had finished and read the 
poem aloud to himself, a wild horror seized him, and he cried out: “Whose horrible 
voice is that?” Soon, however, the whole appeared to him a very successful work, and 
he felt that it must inflame Clara’s cold temperament, although he did not clearly con- 
sider for what Clara was to be excited, nor what purpose it would answer to torment 
her with the frightful images which threatened a horrible destiny, destructive to their 
love. Both of them-that is to say Nathaniel and Clara—were sitting in their mother’s 
little garden, Clara very cheerful, because Nathaniel, during the three days in which 
he had been writing his poem, had not teased her with his dreams and his forebodings. 
Even Nathaniel spoke livelily and joyfully about pleasant matters, as he used to do 
formerly, so that Clara said: “Now for the first time I have you again! Do you not see 
that we have driven away the ugly Coppelius?” Then it first struck Nathaniel that he 
had in his pocket the poem, which he had intended to read. He at once drew the sheets 
out and began, while Clara, expecting something tedious as usual, resigned herself and 
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began quietly to knit. But as the dark cloud rose ever blacker and blacker, she let the 
stocking fall and looked full into his face. He was carried along unceasingly by his 
poem, an internal fire deeply reddened his cheeks, tears flowed from his eyes. At last 
when he had concluded, he groaned in a state of utter exhaustion, and catching Clara’s 
hand, sighed forth, as if melted into the most inconsolable grief: “Oh Clara!—Clara!” 
Clara pressed him gently to her bosom, and said softly, but very solemnly and sincere- 
ly: “Nathaniel, dearest Nathaniel, do throw that mad, senseless, insane stuff into the 
fire!” Upon this Nathaniel sprang up enraged, and thrusting Clara from him, cried: 
“Thou inanimate, accursed automaton!” He ran off; Clara, deeply offended, shed bit- 
ter tears, and sobbed aloud: “Ah, he has never loved me, for he does not understand 
me.” Lothaire entered the arbour; Clara was obliged to tell him all that had occurred. 
He loved his sister with all his soul, and every word of her complaint fell like a spark of 
fire into his heart, so that the indignation which he had long harboured against the 
visionary Nathaniel, now broke out into the wildest rage. He ran to Nathaniel and 
reproached him for his senseless conduct towards his beloved sister in hard words, 
which the infuriated Nathaniel retorted in the same style. The appellation of “fantas- 
tical, mad fool,” was answered by that of “miserable common-place fellow.” A duel 
was inevitable. They agreed on the following morning, according to the academical 
custom of the place, to fight with sharp rapiers behind the garden. Silently and 
gloomily they slunk about. Clara had overheard the violent dispute, and seeing the 
fencing-master bring the rapiers at dawn, guessed what was to occur. Having reached 
the place of combat, Lothaire and Nathaniel had in gloomy silence flung off their 
coats, and with the fierce desire of fighting in their faming eyes, were about to fall 
upon one another, when Clara rushed through the garden door. Sobbing, she cried 
aloud, “Ye wild cruel men! Strike me down before you attack each other, for how shall 
T live longer in the world if my lover murders my brother, or my brother murders my 
lover.” Lothaire lowered his weapon, and looked in silence on the ground; but in 
Nathaniel’s heart, amid the most poignant sorrow, revived all the love for the beautiful 
Clara, which he had felt in the best days of his happy youth. The weapon fell from his 
hand, he threw himself at Clara’s feet. “Can you ever forgive me, my only-my beloved 
Clara? Can you forgive me, my dear brother, Lothaire?” 

Lothaire was touched by the deep contrition of his friend; all three embraced in 
reconciliation amid a thousand tears, and vowed eternal love and fidelity. 

Nathaniel felt as though a heavy burden, which pressed him to the ground, had 
been rolled away, as though by resisting the dark power, which held him fast, he had 
saved his whole being, which had been threatened with annihilation. Three happy days 
he passed with his dear friends, and then went to G—-, where he intended to stay a 
year, and then to return to his native town for ever. 
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All that referred to Coppelius was kept a secret from the mother, for it was well 
known that she could not think of him without terror, as she, as well as Nathaniel, 
accused him of causing her husband’s death. 


ow surprised was Nathaniel, when proceeding to his lodging, he saw that the 
Nf whole house was burned down, and that only the bare walls stood up amid the ash- 
es. However, notwithstanding the fire had broken out in the laboratory of the apothe- 
cary who lived on the ground-floor, and had therefore consumed the house from bot- 
tom to top, some bold active friends had succeeded in entering Nathaniel’s room in the 
upper story, in time to save the books, manuscripts, and instruments. They carried all 
safe and sound into another house, where they took a room, which Nathaniel entered 
at once. He did not think it at all remarkable that he lodged opposite to Professor 
Spalanzani; neither did it appear singular when he perceived that his window looked 
straight into the room where Olympia often sat alone, so that he could plainly recog- 
nise her figure, although the features of her face were indistinct and confused. At last it 
struck him, that Olympia often remained for hours in this attitude, in which he had 
once seen her through the glass-door, sitting at a little table without any occupation, 
and that she plainly enough looked over at him with an unvarying glance. He was 
forced to confess that he had never seen a more lovely form, but with Clara in his 
heart, the stiff Olympia was perfectly indifferent to him. Occasionally, to be sure, he 
gave a transient look over his compendium, at the beautiful statue, but that was all. He 
was just writing to Clara, when he heard a light tap at the door; it paused at his words, 
and the repulsive face of Coppola peeped in. Nathaniel’s heart trembled within him, 
but remembering what Spalanzani had told him about the countryman, Coppola, and 
also the sacred promises he had made to Clara with respect to the Sandman Coppelius, 
he felt ashamed of his childish fear, and collecting himself with all his might, said as 
softly and civily as possible: “I do not want a barometer, my good friend; pray, go.” 
Upon this, Coppola advanced a good way into the room, and said in a hoarse voice, 
while his wide mouth distorted itself into a hideous laugh, and his little eyes under 
their long gray lashes sparkled forth piercingly: “Eh, eh-no barometer—no barometer? 
I have besides pretty eyes—pretty eyes!”—“Madman!” cried Nathaniel with horror, 
“how can you have eyes?—Eyes?” But Coppola had already put his barometer aside, 
and plunged his hand into his wide coat-pocket, whence he drew lunettes and specta- 
cles, which he placed upon the table “There-there—spectacles on the nose, those are 
my eyes—pretty eyes!” And so saying he drew out more and more spectacles so, that the 
whole table began to glisten and sparkle in the most extraordinary manner. A thousand 
eyes glanced, and quivered convulsively, and stared at Nathaniel; yet he could not look 
away from the table, and Coppola kept still laying down more and more spectacles, 
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while flaming glances were intermingled more and more wildly, and shot their blood- 
red rays into Nathaniel’s breast. Overcome with horror, he shrieked out: “Hold, hold, 
frightful man!” He seized fast by the arm Coppola, who was searching his pockets to 
bring out still more spectacles, although the whole table was already covered. Coppola 
had greatly extricated himself with a hoarse repulsive laugh, and with the words: “Ah, 
nothing for you—but here are pretty glasses;” he had collected all the spectacles, put 
them up, and from the breast-pocket of his coat had drawn forth a number of tele- 
scopes large and small. As soon as the spectacles were removed Nathaniel felt quite 
easy, and thinking of Clara, perceived that the hideous phantom was but the creature 
of his own mind, and that Coppola was an honest optician, and could by no means be 
the accursed double of Coppelius. Moreover, in all the glasses which Coppola now 
placed on the table, there was nothing remarkable, or at least nothing so ghost-like as 
the spectacles, and to make matters right Nathaniel resolved to buy something of Cop- 
pola. He took up a little and very neatly worked pocket-telescope, and looked through 
the window to try it. Never in his life had he met a glass which brought the objects so 
sharply, plainly, and clearly before his eyes. Involuntarily he looked into Spalanzani’s 
room; Olympia was sitting as usual before the little table, with her arms laid upon it, 
and her hands folded. For the first time could he see the wondrous beauty in the form 
of her face;—only the eyes seemed to him singularly stiff and dead. Nevertheless, as he 
looked more sharply through the glass, it seemed to him as if moist morn-beams were 
rising in the eyes of Olympia. It was as if the power of seeing was kindled for the first 
time; the glances flashed with constantly increasing liveliness. As if spell-bound, 
Nathaniel reclined against the window, meditating on the charming Olympia. A hem- 
ming and scraping aroused him as if from a dream. Coppola was standing behind 
him: ” Tre zecchini three ducats!” Nathaniel, who had quite forgotten the optician, 
quickly paid him what he asked. “Ts it not so? A pretty glass—a pretty glass?” asked 
Coppola, in his hoarse, repulsive voice, and with his malicious smile. “Yes—yes,” 
replied Nathaniel, peevishly; “good bye, friend.” Coppola left the room, not without 
casting many strange glances at Nathaniel. He heard him laugh loudly on the stairs. 
“Ah,” thought Nathaniel, “he is laughing at me because no doubt, I have paid him too 
much for this little glass.” While he softly uttered these words, it seemed as if a deep 
deadly sigh was sounding fearfully through the room, and his breath was stopped by 
inward anguish. He perceived, however, that it was himself that had sighed. “Clara,” 
he said to himself, “is right in taking me for a senseless dreamer, but it is pure mad- 
ness—nay, more than madness, that the stupid thought, that I have paid Coppola too 
much for the glass, pains me even so strangely. I cannot see the cause.” He now sat 
down to finish his letter to Clara; but a glance through the window convinced him that 
Olympia was still sitting there, and he instantly sprang out, as if impelled by an irre- 
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sistible power, seized Coppola’s glass, and could not tear himself from the seductive 
view of Olympia, till his friend and brother Sigismund, called him to go to Professor 
Spalanzani’s lecture. The curtain was drawn close before the fatal room, and he could 
neither perceive Olympia now nor during the two following days, although he scarcely 
ever left the window, and constantly looked through Coppola’s glass. On the third day 
the windows were completely covered. Quite in despair, and impelled by a burning 
wish, he ran out of the town-gate. Olympia’s form floated before him in the air, 
stepped forth from the bushes, and peeped at him with large beaming eyes from the 
clear brook. Clara’s image had completely vanished from his mind; he thought of 
nothing but Olympia, and complained aloud and in a murmuring tone: “Ah, thou no- 
ble, sublime star of my love, hast thou only risen upon me, to vanish immediately, and 
leave me in dark hopeless night?” 

When he was retiring to his lodging, he perceived that there was a great bustle in 
Spalanzani’s house. The doors were wide open, all sorts of utensils were being carried 
in, the windows of the first floor were being taken out, maid servants were going about 
sweeping and dusting with great hair-brooms, and carpenters and upholsterers were 
knocking and hammering within. Nathaniel remained standing in the street in a state 
of perfect wonder, when Sigismund came up to him, laughing, and said: “Now, what 
do you say to our old Spalanzani?” Nathaniel assured him that he could say nothing 
because he knew nothing about the professor, but on the contrary perceived with as- 
tonishment the mad proceedings in a house otherwise so quiet and gloomy. He then 
learnt from Sigismund that Spalanzani intended to give a grand festival on the follow- 
ing day,—a concert and ball—and that half the university was invited. It was generally 
reported that Spalanzani, who had so long kept his daughter most painfully from every 
human eye, would now let her appear for the first time. 

Nathaniel found a card of invitation, and with heart beating highly went at the 
appointed hour to the professor’s, where the coaches were already rolling, and the 
lights were shining in the decorated saloons. The company was numerous and brilliant. 
Olympia appeared dressed with great richness and taste. Her beautifully turned face, 
her figure called for admiration. The somewhat strange bend of her back inwards, the 
wasp-like thinness of her waist, seemed to be produced by too tight lacing. In her step 
and deportment there was something measured and stiff, which struck many as un- 
pleasant, but it was ascribed to the constraint produced by the company. The concert 
began, Olympia played the piano with great dexterity, and executed a bravura, with a 
voice, like the sound of a glass bell, clear, and almost cutting. Nathaniel was quite en- 
raptured; he stood in the hindermost row, and could not perfectly recognise Olympia’s 
features in the dazzling light. He, therefore, quite unperceived, took out Coppola’s 
glass, and looked towards the fair Olympia. Ah! then he saw, with what a longing 
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glance she looked towards him, how every tone first resolved itself plainly in the 
glance of love, which penetrated, in its glowing career, his inmost soul. ‘The artistical 
roulades seemed to Nathaniel the exultation of a mind illuminated with love, and when, 
at last, after the cadence, the long trill sounded shrilly through the saloon, he felt as if 
grasped by glowing arms; he could no longer restrain himself, but with mingled pain 
and rapture shouted out, “Olympia!” All looked at him, and many laughed. The or- 
ganist of the cathedral made a more gloomy face than usual, and simply said: “Well, 
well.” The concert had finished, the ball began. “To dance with her—-with her!” That 
was the aim of all Nathaniel’s wishes, of all his efforts; but how to gain courage to ask 
her, the queen of the festival? Nevertheless—he himself did not know how it happened— 
no sooner had the dancing begun, than he was standing close to Olympia, who had not 
yet been asked to dance, and, scarcely able to stammer out a few words, had seized her 
hand. The hand of Olympia was as cold as ice; he felt a horrible deadly frost thrilling 
through him. He looked into her eye—that was beaming full of love and desire, and at 
the same time it seemed as though the pulse began to beat, and the stream of life to 
glow in the cold hand. And in the soul of Nathaniel the joy of love rose still higher; he 
clasped the beautiful Olympia, and with her flew through the dance. He thought that 
his dancing was usually correct as to time, but the peculiar rhythmical steadiness with 
which Olympia moved, and which often put him completely out, soon showed him, 
that his time was very defective. However, he would dance with no other lady, and 
would have liked to murder any one who approached Olympia for the purpose of ask- 
ing her. But this only happened twice, and to his astonishment Olympia remained seat- 
ed after every dance, when he lost no time in making her rise again. Had he been able 
to see any other object besides the fair Olympia, all sorts of unfortunate quarrels would 
have been inevitable, for the half-soft, scarcely-suppressed laughter, which arose 
among the young people in every corner, was manifestly directed to Olympia, whom 
they pursued with very curious glances—one could not tell why. Heated by the dance, 
and by the wine, of which he had freely partaken, Nathaniel had laid aside all his ordi- 
nary reserve. He sat by Olympia, with her hand in his, and, highly inflamed and in- 
spired, told his passion, in words which no one understood—neither himself nor 
Olympia. Yet, perhaps, she did; for she looked immoveably in his face, and sighed sev- 
eral times, “Ah, ah!” Upon this, Nathaniel said, “Oh, thou splendid, heavenly lady! 
Thou ray from the promised land of love—thou deep soul, in winch all my being is re- 
flected!” with much more stuff of the like kind; but Olympia merely went on sighing, 
“Ah-ah!” Professor Spalanzani occasionally passed the happy pair, and smiled on 
them, with a look of singular satisfaction. To Nathaniel, although he felt in quite an- 
other region, it seemed all at once as though Professor Spalanzani was growing consid- 
erably darker; he looked around, and, to his no small horror, perceived that the two 
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last candles in the empty saloon had burned down to their sockets, and were just going 
out. Music and dancing had ceased long ago. “Separation-separation!” he cried, wild- 
ly, and in despair; he kissed Olympia’s hand, he bent towards her mouth, when his 
glowing lips were met by lips cold as ice! Just as when he touched Olympia’s cold hand, 
he felt himself overcome by horror; the legend of the dead bride darted suddenly 
through his mind, but Olympia pressed him fast, and her lips seemed to recover to life 
at his kiss. Professor Spalanzani strode through the empty hall, his steps caused a hol- 
low echo, and his figure, round which a flickering shadow played, had a fearful, spec- 
tral appearance. “Dost thou love me, dost thou love me, Olympia? Only this word!— 
Dost thou love me?” So whispered Nathaniel; but Olympia, as she rose, only sighed, 
“Ah—ah!” “Yes, my gracious, my beautiful star of love,” said Nathaniel, “thou hast 
risen upon me, and thou wilt shine, ever illuminating my inmost soul.” “Ah—ah!” 
replied Olympia, going. Nathaniel followed her; they both stood before the professor. 

“You have had a very animated conversation with my daughter,” said he, smiling; 
“so, dear Herr Nathaniel, if you have any taste for talking with a silly girl, your visits 
shall be welcome.” 

Nathaniel departed, with a whole heaven beaming in his bosom. The next day 
Spalanzani’s festival was the subject of conversation. Notwithstanding the professor 
had done every thing to appear splendid, the wags had all sorts of incongruities and 
oddities to talk about, and were particularly hard upon the dumb, stiff Olympia, to 
whom, in spite of her beautiful exterior, they ascribed absolute stupidity, and were 
pleased to find therein the cause why Spalanzani kept her so long concealed. Nathaniel 
did not hear this without increased rage; but, nevertheless, he held his peace, for, 
thought he, “Is it worth while to convince these fellows that it is their own stupidity 
that prevents them from recognising Olympia’s deep, noble mind?” 

One day Sigismund said to him: “Be kind enough, brother, to tell me how it was 
possible for a sensible fellow like you to fall in love with that wax face, that wooden 
doll up there?” 

Nathaniel was about to fly out in a passion, but he quickly recollected himself, and 
retorted: “Tell me, Sigismund, how it is that Olympia’s heavenly charms could escape 
your glance, which generally perceives every thing so clearly—your active senses? But, 
for that very reason, Heaven be thanked, I have not you for my rival; otherwise, one of 
us must have fallen a bleeding corpse!” 

Sigismund plainly perceived his friend’s condition, so he skilfully gave the conver- 
sation a turn, and added, after observing that in love-affairs there was no disputing 
about the object: “Nevertheless it is strange, that many of us think much the same 
about Olympia. To us—pray do not take it ill, brother,—she appears singularly stiff and 
soulless. Her shape is symmetrical—so is her face—that is true! She might pass for beau- 
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tiful, ifher glance were not so utterly without a ray of life—-without the power of seeing. 
Her pace is strangely measured, every movement seems to depend on some wound-up 
clockwork. Her playing—her singing has the unpleasantly correct and spiritless mea- 
sure of a singing machine, and the same may be said of her dancing. To us, this 
Olympia has been quite unpleasant; we wished to have nothing to do with her; it seems 
as if she acts like a living being, and yet has some strange peculiarity of her own.” 
Nathaniel did not completely yield to the bitter feeling, which was coming over him at 
these words of Sigismund; he mastered his indignation, and merely said, with great 
earnestness, “Well may Olympia appear awful to you, cold prosaic man. Only to the 
poetical mind does the similarly organised develop itself. To me alone was her glance 
of love revealed, beaming through mind and thought; only in the love of Olympia do I 
find myself again. It may not suit you, that she does not indulge in idle chit-chat like 
other shallow minds. She utters few words, it is true, but these few words appear as 
genuine hieroglyphics of the inner world, full of love and deep knowledge of the spiri- 
tual life in contemplation of the eternal yonder. But you have no sense for all this, and 
my words are wasted on you.” “God preserve you, brother,” said Sigismund very mild- 
ly, almost sorrowfully; “but it seems to me, that you are in an evil way. You may de- 
pend upon me, if all—no, no, I will not say any thing further.” All of a sudden it 
seemed to Nathaniel as if the cold prosaic Sigismund meant very well towards him, 
and, therefore, he shook the proffered hand very heartily. 

Nathaniel had totally forgotten, that there was in the world a Clara, whom he had 
once loved;—his mother—Lothaire—all had vanished from his memory; he lived only for 
Olympia, with whom he sat for hours every day, uttering strange fantastical stuff about 
his love, about the sympathy that glowed to life, about the affinity of souls, to all of 
which Olympia listened with great devotion. From the very bottom of his desk, he 
drew out all that he had ever written. Poems, fantasies, visions, romances, tales—this 
stock was daily increased with all sorts of extravagant sonnets, stanzas, and canzone, 
and he read all to Olympia for hours in succession without fatigue. Never had he 
known such an admirable listener. She neither embroidered nor knitted, she never 
looked out of window, she fed no favourite bird, she played neither with lap-dog nor 
pet cat, she did not twist a slip of paper nor any thing else in her hand, she was not 
obliged to suppress a yawn by a gentle forced cough. In short, she sat for hours, look- 
ing straight into her lover’s eyes, without stirring, and her glance became more and 
more lively and animated. Only when Nathaniel rose at last, and kissed her hand and 
also her lips, she said “Ah, ah!” adding “good night, dearest!” “Oh deep, noble mind!” 
cried Nathaniel in his own room, “by thee, by thee, dear one, am I fully comprehend- 
ed.” He trembled with inward transport, when he considered the wonderful accor- 
dance that was revealed more and more every day in his own mind, and that of 
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Olympia, for it seemed to him as if Olympia had spoken concerning him and his poeti- 
cal talent out of the depths of his own mind;—as if the voice had actually sounded from 
within himself. That must indeed have been the case, for Olympia never uttered any 
words whatever beyond those which have been already mentioned. Even when 
Nathaniel, in clear and sober moments, as for instance, when he had just woke in the 
morning, remembered Olympia’s utter passivity, and her paucity and scarcity of words, 
he said: “Words, words! The glance of her heavenly eye speaks more than any lan- 
guage here below. Can a child of heaven adapt herself to the narrow circle which a 
miserable earthly necessity has drawn?” Professor Spalanzani appeared highly delight- 
ed at the intimacy of his daughter with Nathaniel. To the latter he gave the most un- 
equivocal signs of approbation, and when Nathaniel ventured at last to hint at an 
union with Olympia, he smiled with his white face, and thought “he would leave his 
daughter a free choice in the matter.” Encouraged by these words, and with burning 
passion in his heart, Nathaniel resolved to implore Olympia on the very next day, that 
she would say directly, in plain words, that which her kind glance had told him long 
ago; namely, that she loved him. He sought the ring which his mother had given him at 
parting, that he might give it to Olympia as a symbol of his devotion, of his life which 
budded forth and bloomed with her alone. Clara’s letters and Lothaire’s came into his 
hands during the search; but he flung them aside indifferently, found the ring, put it up 
and hastened over to Olympia. Already on the steps, in the hall he heard a strange 
noise, which seemed to proceed from Spalanzani’s room. There was a stamping, a clat- 
tering, a pushing, a hurling against the door, intermingled with curses and impreca- 
tions. “Let go, let go, rascal!—scoundrel! Body and soul ventured in it? Ha, ha, ha! that 
I never will consent to—I, I made the eyes, I the clockwork—stupid blockhead with 
your clockwork—accursed dog of a bungling watch-maker-off with you-Satan—stop, 
pipe-maker-infernal beast—hold—begone-—let go!” These words were uttered by the 
voices of Spalanzani, and the hideous Coppelius, who was thus raging and clamoring. 
Nathaniel rushed in, overcome by the most inexpressible anguish. The professor held a 
female figure fast by the shoulders, the Italian Coppola grasped it by the feet, and thus 
they were tugging and pulling, this way and that, contending for the possession of it, 
with the utmost fury. Nathaniel started back with horror, when in the figure he recog- 
nised Olympia. Boiling with the wildest indignation, he was about to rescue his beloved 
from these infuriated men, but at that moment, Coppola, turning himself with the 
force of a giant, wrenched the figure from the professor’s hand, and then with the fig- 
ure itself gave him a tremendous blow, which made him reel and fall backwards over 
the table, where vials, retorts, bottles, and glass cylinders were standing. All these were 
dashed to a thousand shivers. Now Coppola flung the figure across his shoulders, and, 
with frightful, yelling laughter, dashed down the stairs, so that the feet of the figure, 
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which dangled in the ugliest manner, rattled with a wooden sound on every step. 
Nathaniel stood paralysed; he had seen but too plainly that Olympia’s waxen, deadly 
pale countenance had no eyes, but black holes instead—she was, indeed, a lifeless doll. 
Spalanzani was writhing on the floor; the pieces of glass had cut his head, heart, and 
arms, and the blood was spirting up, as from so many fountains. But he soon collected 
all his strength. “After him—after him—why do you pause? Coppelius, Coppelius, has 
robbed me of my best automaton—a work of twenty years—body and soul set upon it— 
the clock-work-the speech-the walk, mine; the eyes stolen from you. The infernal 
rascal—after him; fetch Olympia-there you have the eyes!” 

And now Nathaniel saw how a pair of eyes, which lay upon the ground, were star- 
ing at him; these Spalanzani caught up, with the unwounded hand, and flung against 
his heart. At this, madness seized him with its burning claws, and clutched into his 
soul, tearing to pieces all his thoughts and senses. “Ho-ho—ho-a circle of fire! of fire!— 
turn thyself round, circle! merrily, merrily, ho, thou wooden doll—turn thyself, pretty 
doll!” With these words he flew at the professor and pressed in his throat. He would 
have strangled him, had not the noise attracted many people, who rushed in, forced 
open Nathaniel’s grasp, and thus saved the professor, whose wounds were bound im- 
mediately. Sigismund, strong as he was, was not able to master the mad Nathaniel, who 
with frightful voice kept crying out: “Turn thyself, wooden doll!” and struck around 
him with clenched fists. At last the combined force of many succeeded in overcoming 
him, in flinging him to the ground, and binding him. His words were merged into a 
hideous roar, like that of a brute, and raging in this insane condition he was taken to 
the mad-house. 

Before, gentle reader, I proceed to tell thee what more befel the unfortunate 
Nathaniel, I can tell thee, in case thou takest an interest in the skilful optician and 
automaton-maker, Spalanzani, that he was completely healed of his wounds. He was, 
however, obliged to leave the university, because Nathaniel’s story had created a sensa- 
tion, and it was universally deemed an unpardonable imposition to smuggle wooden 
dolls instead of living persons into respectable tea-parties—for such Olympia had visit- 
ed with success. The lawyers called it a most subtle deception, and the more culpable, 
inasmuch as he had planned it so artfully against the public, that not a single soul—a 
few cunning students excepted—had detected it, although all now wished to play the 
acute, and referred to various facts, which appeared to them suspicious. Nothing very 
clever was revealed in this way. For instance, could it strike any one as so very suspi- 
cious, that Olympia, according to the expression of an elegant tea-ite, had, contrary to 
all usage, sneezed oftener than she had yawned? “The former,” remarked this elegant 
person, “was the self-winding-up of the concealed clockwork, which had, moreover, 
creaked audibly”—and so on. The professor of poetry and eloquence took a pinch of 
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snuff, clapped first the lid of his box, cleared his throat, and said, solemnly, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, do you not perceive how the whole affair lies? It is all an allegory—a 
continued metaphor—you understand me— Sapient sat.” But many were not satisfied 
with this; the story of the automaton had struck deep root into their souls, and, in fact, 
an abominable mistrust against human figures in general, began to creep in. Many 
lovers, to be quite convinced that they were not enamoured of wooden dolls, would 
request their mistress to sing and dance a little out of time, to embroider and knit, and 
play with their lap-dogs, while listening to reading, etc. and, above all, not to listen 
merely, but also sometimes to talk, in such a manner as presupposed actual thought 
and feeling. With many did the bond of love become firmer, and more chaining, while 
others, on the contrary, slipped gently out of the noose. “One cannot really answer for 
this,” said some. At tea-parties, yawning prevailed to an incredible extent, and there 
was no sneezing at all, that all suspicion might be avoided. Spalanzani, as already stat- 
ed, was obliged to decamp, to escape the criminal prosecution for fraudulently intro- 
ducing an automaton into human society. Coppola had vanished also. 

Nathaniel awakened as from a heavy, frightful dream; he opened his eyes, and felt 
an indescribable sensation of pleasure streaming through him, with soft heavenly 
warmth. He was in bed in his own room, in his father’s house, Clara was stooping over 
him, and Lothaire and his mother were standing near. “At last, at last, oh beloved 
Nathaniel, hast thou recovered from thy serious illness—now thou art again mine!” So 
spoke Clara, from the very depth of her soul, and clasped Nathaniel in her arms. But 
with mingled sorrow and delight did the brightly glowing tears fall from his eyes, and 
he deeply groaned forth: “My own—my own Clara!” Sigismund, who had faithfully 
remained with his friend in the hour of trouble, now entered. Nathaniel stretched out 
his hand to him. “And thou, faithful brother, hast not deserted me?” Every trace of 
Nathaniel’s madness had vanished, and he soon gained strength amid the care of his 
mother, his beloved, and his friends. Good fortune also had visited the house, for an 
old penurious uncle, of whom nothing had been expected, had died, and had left the 
mother, besides considerable property, an estate in a pleasant spot near the town. 
Thither Nathaniel, with his Clara, whom he now thought of marrying, his mother, 
and Lothaire, desired to go. Nathaniel had now grown milder and more docile than he 
had ever been, and he now understood, for the first time, the heavenly purity and the 
greatness of Clara’s mind. No one, by the slightest hint, reminded him of the past. 
Only, when Sigismund took leave of him, Nathaniel said: “Heavens, brother, I was in 
an evil way, but a good angel led me betimes to the path of light! Ah, that was Clara!” 
Sigismund did not let him carry the discourse further for fear that deeply wounding 
recollections might burst forth bright and flaming. It was about this time that the four 
happy persons thought of going to the estate. ‘They were crossing, at noon, the streets 
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of the city, where they had made several purchases, and the high steeple of the town- 
house already cast its gigantic shadow over the market-place. “Oh,” said Clara, “let us 
ascend it once more, and look at the distant mountains!” No sooner said than done. 
Nathaniel and Clara both ascended the steps, the mother returned home with the ser- 
vant, and Lothaire, not inclined to clamber up so many steps, chose to remain below. 
The two lovers stood arm in arm in the highest gallery of the tower, and looked down 
upon the misty forests, behind which the blue mountains were rising like a gigantic 
city. 

“Look there at that curious little gray bush, which actually seems as if it were 
striding towards us,” said Clara. Nathaniel mechanically put his hand into his breast 
pocket—he found Coppola’s telescope, and he looked on one side. Clara was before the 
glass. There was a convulsive movement in his pulse and veins,—pale as death, he stared 
at Clara, but soon streams of fire flashed and glared from his rolling eyes, and he 
roared frightfully, like a hunted beast. Then he sprang high into the air, and, in the 
intervals of a horrible laughter, shrieked out, in a piercing tone, “Wooden doll—turn 
thyself!” Seizing Clara with immense force he wished to hurl her down, but with the 
energy of a desperate death-struggle she clutched the railings. Lothaire heard the rag- 
ing of the madman—he heard Clara’s shriek of agony—fearful forebodings darted 
through his mind, he ran up, the door of the second flight was fastened, and the shrieks 
of Clara became louder and louder. Frantic with rage and anxiety, he dashed against 
the door, which, at last, burst open. Clara’s voice became fainter and fainter. “Help— 
help—save me!”—with these words the voice seemed to die in the air. “She is gone—mur- 
dered by the madman!” cried Lothaire. The door of the gallery was also closed, but 
despair gave him a giant’s strength, and he burst it from the hinges. Heavens—Clara, 
grasped by the mad Nathaniel, was hanging in the air over the gallery,—-only with one 
hand she still held one of the iron railings. Quick as lightning Lothaire caught his sis- 
ter, drew her in, and, at the same moment, struck the madman in the face with his 
clenched fist, so that he reeled and let go his prey. 

Lothaire ran down with his fainting sister in his arms. She was saved. Nathaniel 
went raging about the gallery and bounded high in the air, crying, “Fire circle turn 
thyself—turn thyself!” The people collected at the sound of the wild shriek, and among 
them, prominent by his gigantic stature, was the advocate Coppelius, who had just 
come to the town, and was proceeding straight to the market-place. Some wished to 
ascend and secure the madman, but Coppelius laughed, saying, “Ha, ha,—only wait—he 
will soon come down of his own accord,” and looked up like the rest. Nathaniel sud- 
denly stood still as if petrified; he stooped down, perceived Coppelius, and yelling out, 
“Ah, pretty eyes—pretty eyes!”—he sprang over the railing. 
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When Nathaniel lay on the stone pavement, with his head shattered, Coppelius 
had disappeared in the crowd. 

Many years afterwards it is said that Clara was seen in a remote spot, sitting hand 
in hand with a kind-looking man before the door of a country house, while two lively 
boys played before her. From this it may be inferred that she at last found that quiet 
domestic happiness which suited her serene and cheerful mind, and which the morbid 
Nathaniel would never have given her. 

j.o. 
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Edith Nesbit 
Flome Chimes Magazine, December 1887 


Ithough every word of this story is as true as despair, I do not expect people to 

believe it. Nowadays a “rational explanation” is required before belief is possible. 
Let me then, at once, offer the “rational explanation” which finds most favour among 
those who have heard the tale of my life’s tragedy. It is held that we were “under a 
delusion,” Laura and I, on that 31st of October; and that this supposition places the 
whole matter on a satisfactory and believable basis. The reader can judge, when he, 
too, has heard my story, how far this is an “explanation,” and in what sense it is “ra- 
tional.” There were three who took part in this: Laura and I and another man. The 
other man still lives, and can speak to the truth of the least credible part of my story. 


never in my life knew what it was to have as much money as I required to supply the 

most ordinary needs—good colours, books, and cab-fares—and when we were mar- 
ried we knew quite well that we should only be able to live at all by “strict punctuality 
and attention to business.” I used to paint in those days, and Laura used to write, and 
we felt sure we could keep the pot at least simmering. Living in town was out of the 
question, so we went to look for a cottage in the country, which should be at once sani- 
tary and picturesque. So rarely do these two qualities meet in one cottage that our 
search was for some time quite fruitless. We tried advertisements, but most of the desir- 
able rural residences which we did look at proved to be lacking in both essentials, and 
when a cottage chanced to have drains it always had stucco as well and was shaped like 
a tea-caddy. And if we found a vine or rose-covered porch, corruption invariably 
lurked within. Our minds got so befogged by the eloquence of house-agents and the 
rival disadvantages of the fever-traps and outrages to beauty which we had seen and 
scorned, that I very much doubt whether either of us, on our wedding morning, knew 
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the difference between a house and a haystack. But when we got away from friends and 
house-agents, on our honeymoon, our wits grew clear again, and we knew a pretty 
cottage when at last we saw one. It was at Brenzett—a little village set on a hill over 
against the southern marshes. We had gone there, from the seaside village where we 
were staying, to see the church, and two fields from the church we found this cottage. 
It stood quite by itself, about two miles from the village. It was a long, low building, 
with rooms sticking out in unexpected places. There was a bit of stone-work—ivy- 
covered and moss-grown, just two old rooms, all that was left of a big house that had 
once stood there—and round this stone-work the house had grown up. Stripped of its 
roses and jasmine it would have been hideous. As it stood it was charming, and after a 
brief examination we took it. It was absurdly cheap. The rest of our honeymoon we 
spent in grubbing about in second-hand shops in the county town, picking up bits of 
old oak and Chippendale chairs for our furnishing. We wound up with a run up to town 
and a visit to Liberty’s, and soon the low oak-beamed lattice-windowed rooms began 
to be home. There was a jolly old-fashioned garden, with grass paths, and no end of 
hollyhocks and sunflowers, and big lilies. From the window you could see the marsh- 
pastures, and beyond them the blue, thin line of the sea. We were as happy as the sum- 
mer was glorious, and settled down into work sooner than we ourselves expected. I was 
never tired of sketching the view and the wonderful cloud effects from the open lattice, 
and Laura would sit at the table and write verses about them, in which I mostly played 
the part of foreground. 

We got a tall old peasant woman to do for us. Her face and figure were good, 
though her cooking was of the homeliest; but she understood all about gardening, and 
told us all the old names of the coppices and cornfields, and the stories of the smug- 
glers and highwaymen, and, better still, of the “things that walked,” and of the 
“sights” which met one in lonely glens of a starlight night. She was a great comfort to 
us, because Laura hated housekeeping as much as I loved folklore, and we soon came 
to leave all the domestic business to Mrs. Dorman, and to use her legends in little mag- 
azine stories which brought in the jingling guinea. 

We had three months of married happiness, and did not have a single quarrel. One 
October evening I had been down to smoke a pipe with the doctor—our only neigh- 
bour—a pleasant young Irishman. Laura had stayed at home to finish a comic sketch 
of a village episode for the Monthly Marp/lot. I left her laughing over her own jokes, and 
came in to find her a crumpled heap of pale muslin weeping on the window seat. 

“Good heavens, my darling, what’s the matter?” I cried, taking her in my arms. 
She leaned her little dark head against my shoulder and went on crying. I had never 
seen her cry before—we had always been so happy, you see—and I felt sure some 
frightful misfortune had happened. 
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“What zs the matter? Do speak.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Dorman,” she sobbed. 

“What has she done?” I inquired, immensely relieved. 

“She says she must go before the end of the month, and she says her niece is ill; 
she’s gone down to see her now, but I don’t believe that’s the reason, because her niece 
is always ill. I believe some one has been setting her against us. Her manner was so 
queer—“ 

“Never mind, Pussy,” I said; “whatever you do, don’t cry, or I shall have to cry 
too, to keep you in countenance, and then you’ll never respect your man again!” 

She dried her eyes obediently on my handkerchief, and even smiled faintly. 

“But you see,” she went on, “it is really serious, because these village people are so 
sheepy, and if one won’t do a thing you may be quite sure none of the others will. And I 
shall have to cook the dinners, and wash up the hateful greasy plates; and you'll have 
to carry cans of water about, and clean the boots and knives—and we shall never have 
any time for work, or earn any money, or anything. We shall have to work all day, and 
only be able to rest when we are waiting for the kettle to boil!” 

I represented to her that even if we had to perform these duties, the day would still 
present some margin for other toils and recreations. But she refused to see the matter 
in any but the greyest light. She was very unreasonable, my Laura, but I could not 
have loved her any more if she had been as reasonable as Whately. 

“T’ll speak to Mrs. Dorman when she comes back, and see if I can’t come to terms 
with her,” I said. “Perhaps she wants a rise in her screw. It will be all right. Let’s walk 
up to the church.” 

The church was a large and lonely one, and we loved to go there, especially upon 
bright nights. The path skirted a wood, cut through it once, and ran along the crest of 
the hill through two meadows, and round the churchyard wall, over which the old 
yews loomed in black masses of shadow. This path, which was partly paved, was called 
“the bier-balk,” for it had long been the way by which the corpses had been carried to 
burial. The churchyard was richly treed, and was shaded by great elms which stood just 
outside and stretched their majestic arms in benediction over the happy dead. A large, 
low porch let one into the building by a Norman doorway and a heavy oak door stud- 
ded with iron. Inside, the arches rose into darkness, and between them the reticulated 
windows, which stood out white in the moonlight. In the chancel, the windows were of 
rich glass, which showed in faint light their noble colouring, and made the black oak of 
the choir pews hardly more solid than the shadows. But on each side of the altar lay a 
grey marble figure of a knight in full plate armour lying upon a low slab, with hands 
held up in everlasting prayer, and these figures, oddly enough, were always to be seen if 
there was any glimmer of light in the church. Their names were lost, but the peasants 
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told of them that they had been fierce and wicked men, marauders by land and sea, 
who had been the scourge of their time, and had been guilty of deeds so foul that the 
house they had lived in—the big house, by the way, that had stood on the site of our 
cottage—had been stricken by lightning and the vengeance of Heaven. But for all 
that, the gold of their heirs had bought them a place in the church. Looking at the bad 
hard faces reproduced in the marble, this story was easily believed. 

The church looked at its best and weirdest on that night, for the shadows of the 
yew trees fell through the windows upon the floor of the nave and touched the pillars 
with tattered shade. We sat down together without speaking, and watched the solemn 
beauty of the old church, with some of that awe which inspired its early builders. We 
walked to the chancel and looked at the sleeping warriors. Then we rested some time 
on the stone seat in the porch, looking out over the stretch of quiet moonlit meadows, 
feeling in every fibre of our being the peace of the night and of our happy love; and 
came away at last with a sense that even scrubbing and blackleading were but small 
troubles at their worst. 

Mrs. Dorman had come back from the village, and I at once invited her to a téte- 
a-téte. 

“Now, Mrs. Dorman,” I said, when I had got her into my painting room, “what’s 
all this about your not staying with us?” 

“T should be glad to get away, sir, before the end of the month,” she answered, 
with her usual placid dignity. 

“Have you any fault to find, Mrs. Dorman?” 

“None at all, sir; you and your lady have always been most kind, I’m sure——“ 

“Well, what is it? Are your wages not high enough?” 

“No, sir, I gets quite enough.” 

“Then why not stay?” 

“T’d rather not”—with some hesitation—“my niece is ill.” 

“But your niece has been ill ever since we came.” 

No answer. There was a long and awkward silence. I broke it. 

“Can’t you stay for another month?” I asked. 

“No, sir. ’m bound to go by Thursday.” 

And this was Monday! 

“Well, I must say, I think you might have let us know before. There’s no time now 
to get any one else, and your mistress is not fit to do heavy housework. Can’t you stay 
till next week?” 

“T might be able to come back next week.” 

I was now convinced that all she wanted was a brief holiday, which we should have 
been willing enough to let her have, as soon as we could get a substitute. 
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“But why must you go this week?” I persisted. “Come, out with it.” 

Mrs. Dorman drew the little shawl, which she always wore, tightly across her bo- 
som, as though she were cold. Then she said, with a sort of effort- 

“They say, sir, as this was a big house in Catholic times, and there was a many 
deeds done here.” 

The nature of the “deeds” might be vaguely inferred from the inflection of Mrs. 
Dorman’s voice—which was enough to make one’s blood run cold. I was glad that 
Laura was not in the room. She was always nervous, as highly-strung natures are, and I 
felt that these tales about our house, told by this old peasant woman, with her impres- 
sive manner and contagious credulity, might have made our home less dear to my wife. 

“Tell me all about it, Mrs. Dorman,” I said; “you needn’t mind about telling me. 
I’m not like the young people who make fun of such things.” 

Which was partly true. 

“Well, sir”—she sank her voice—‘“you may have seen in the church, beside the 
altar, two shapes.” 

“You mean the effigies of the knights in armour,” I said cheerfully. 

“T mean them two bodies, drawed out man-size in marble,” she returned, and I 
had to admit that her description was a thousand times more graphic than mine, to say 
nothing of a certain weird force and uncanniness about the phrase “drawed out man- 
size in marble.” 

“They do say, as on All Saints’ Eve them two bodies sits up on their slabs, and gets 
off of them, and then walks down the aisle, i# their marble” —(another good phrase, 
Mrs. Dorman)—“and as the church clock strikes eleven they walks out of the church 
door, and over the graves, and along the bier-balk, and if it’s a wet night there’s the 
marks of their feet in the morning.” 

“And where do they go?” I asked, rather fascinated. 

“They comes back here to their home, sir, and if any one meets them—— 

“Well, what then?” I asked. 

But no—not another word could I get from her, save that her niece was ill and she 
must go. After what I had heard I scorned to discuss the niece, and tried to get from 
Mrs. Dorman more details of the legend. I could get nothing but warnings. 

“Whatever you do, sir, lock the door early on All Saints’ Eve, and make the cross- 
sign over the doorstep and on the windows.” 

“But has any one ever seen these things?” I persisted. 

“That’s not for me to say. I know what I know, sir.” 

“Well, who was here last year?” 
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“No one, sir; the lady as owned the house only stayed here in summer, and she 
always went to London a full month afore z4e night. And I’m sorry to inconvenience 
you and your lady, but my niece is ill and I must go on Thursday.” 

I could have shaken her for her absurd reiteration of that obvious fiction, after she 
had told me her real reasons. 

She was determined to go, nor could our united entreaties move her in the least. 

I did not tell Laura the legend of the shapes that “walked in their marble,” partly 
because a legend concerning our house might perhaps trouble my wife, and partly, I 
think, from some more occult reason. This was not quite the same to me as any other 
story, and I did not want to talk about it till the day was over. I had very soon ceased to 
think of the legend, however. I was painting a portrait of Laura, against the lattice 
window, and I could not think of much else. I had got a splendid background of yellow 
and grey sunset, and was working away with enthusiasm at her face. On Thursday Mrs. 
Dorman went. She relented, at parting, so far as to say- 

“Don’t you put yourself about too much, ma’am, and if there’s any little thing I 
can do next week, I’m sure I shan’t mind.” 

From which I inferred that she wished to come back to us after Halloween. Up to 
the last she adhered to the fiction of the niece with touching fidelity. 

Thursday passed off pretty well. Laura showed marked ability in the matter of 
steak and potatoes, and I confess that my knives, and the plates, which I insisted upon 
washing, were better done than I had dared to expect. 

Friday came. It is about what happened on that Friday that this is written. I won- 
der if I should have believed it, if any one had told it to me. I will write the story of it as 
quickly and plainly as I can. Everything that happened on that day is burnt into my 
brain. I shall not forget anything, nor leave anything out. 

I got up early, I remember, and lighted the kitchen fire, and had just achieved a 
smoky success, when my little wife came running down, as sunny and sweet as the clear 
October morning itself. We prepared breakfast together, and found it very good fun. 
The housework was soon done, and when brushes and brooms and pails were quiet 
again, the house was still indeed. It is wonderful what a difference one makes in a 
house. We really missed Mrs. Dorman, quite apart from considerations concerning 
pots and pans. We spent the day in dusting our books and putting them straight, and 
dined gaily on cold steak and coffee. Laura was, if possible, brighter and gayer and 
sweeter than usual, and I began to think that a little domestic toil was really good for 
her. We had never been so merry since we were married, and the walk we had that af- 
ternoon was, I think, the happiest time of all my life. When we had watched the deep 
scarlet clouds slowly pale into leaden grey against a pale-green sky, and saw the white 
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mists curl up along the hedgerows in the distant marsh, we came back to the house, 
silently, hand in hand. 

“You are sad, my darling,” I said, half-jestingly, as we sat down together in our 
little parlour. I expected a disclaimer, for my own silence had been the silence of com- 
plete happiness. To my surprise she said- 

“Yes. I think I am sad, or rather I am uneasy. I don’t think I’m very well. I have 
shivered three or four times since we came in, and it is not cold, is it?” 

“No,” I said, and hoped it was not a chill caught from the treacherous mists that 
roll up from the marshes in the dying light. No—she said, she did not think so. Then, 
after a silence, she spoke suddenly- 

“Do you ever have presentiments of evil?” 

“No,” I said, smiling, “and I shouldn’t believe in them if I had.” 

“T do,” she went on; “the night my father died I knew it, though he was right 
away in the north of Scotland.” I did not answer in words. 

She sat looking at the fire for some time in silence, gently stroking my hand. At 
last she sprang up, came behind me, and, drawing my head back, kissed me. 

“There, it’s over now,” she said. “What a baby I am! Come, light the candles, and 
we’ll have some of these new Rubinstein duets.” 

And we spent a happy hour or two at the piano. 

At about half-past ten I began to long for the good-night pipe, but Laura looked 
so white that I felt it would be brutal of me to fill our sitting-room with the fumes of 
strong cavendish. 

“T’ll take my pipe outside,” I said. 

“Let me come, too.” 

“No, sweetheart, not to-night; you’re much too tired. I shan’t be long. Get to bed, 
or I shall have an invalid to nurse to-morrow as well as the boots to clean.” 

I kissed her and was turning to go, when she flung her arms round my neck, and 
held me as if she would never let me go again. I stroked her hair. 

“Come, Pussy, you’re over-tired. The housework has been too much for you.” 

She loosened her clasp a little and drew a deep breath. 

“No. We’ve been very happy to-day, Jack, haven’t we? Don’t stay out too long.” 

“T won’t, my dearie.” 

I strolled out of the front door, leaving it unlatched. What a night it was! The 
Jagged masses of heavy dark cloud were rolling at intervals from horizon to horizon, 
and thin white wreaths covered the stars. Through all the rush of the cloud river, the 
moon swam, breasting the waves and disappearing again in the darkness. When now 
and again her light reached the woodlands they seemed to be slowly and noiselessly 
waving in time to the swing of the clouds above them. There was a strange grey light 
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over all the earth; the fields had that shadowy bloom over them which only comes 
from the marriage of dew and moonshine, or frost and starlight. 

I walked up and down, drinking in the beauty of the quiet earth and the changing 
sky. The night was absolutely silent. Nothing seemed to be abroad. There was no skur- 
rying of rabbits, or twitter of the half-asleep birds. And though the clouds went sailing 
across the sky, the wind that drove them never came low enough to rustle the dead 
leaves in the woodland paths. Across the meadows I could see the church tower stand- 
ing out black and grey against the sky. I walked there thinking over our three months 
of happiness—and of my wife, her dear eyes, her loving ways. Oh, my little girl! my 
own little girl; what a vision came then of a long, glad life for you and me together! 

I heard a bell-beat from the church. Eleven already! I turned to go in, but the 
night held me. I could not go back into our little warm rooms yet. I would go up to the 
church. I felt vaguely that it would be good to carry my love and thankfulness to the 
sanctuary whither so many loads of sorrow and gladness had been borne by the men 
and women of the dead years. 

I looked in at the low window as I went by. Laura was half lying on her chair in 
front of the fire. I could not see her face, only her little head showed dark against the 
pale blue wall. She was quite still. Asleep, no doubt. My heart reached out to her, as I 
went on. There must be a God, I thought, and a God who was good. How otherwise 
could anything so sweet and dear as she have ever been imagined? 

I walked slowly along the edge of the wood. A sound broke the stillness of the 
night, it was a rustling in the wood. I stopped and listened. The sound stopped too. I 
went on, and now distinctly heard another step than mine answer mine like an echo. It 
was a poacher or a wood-stealer, most likely, for these were not unknown in our Arca- 
dian neighbourhood. But whoever it was, he was a fool not to step more lightly. I 
turned into the wood, and now the footstep seemed to come from the path I had just 
left. It must be an echo, I thought. The wood looked perfect in the moonlight. The 
large dying ferns and the brushwood showed where through thinning foliage the pale 
light came down. The tree trunks stood up like Gothic columns all around me. They 
reminded me of the church, and I turned into the bier-balk, and passed through the 
corpse-gate between the graves to the low porch. I paused for a moment on the stone 
seat where Laura and I had watched the fading landscape. Then I noticed that the 
door of the church was open, and I blamed myself for having left it unlatched the oth- 
er night. We were the only people who ever cared to come to the church except on 
Sundays, and I was vexed to think that through our carelessness the damp autumn airs 
had had a chance of getting in and injuring the old fabric. I went in. It will seem 
strange, perhaps, that I should have gone half-way up the aisle before I remembered— 
with a sudden chill, followed by as sudden a rush of self-contempt—that this was the 
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very day and hour when, according to tradition, the “shapes drawed out man-size in 
marble” began to walk. 

Having thus remembered the legend, and remembered it with a shiver, of which I 
was ashamed, I could not do otherwise than walk up towards the altar, just to look at 
the figures—as I said to myself; really what I wanted was to assure myself, first, that I 
did not believe the legend, and, secondly, that it was not true. I was rather glad that I 
had come. I thought now I could tell Mrs. Dorman how vain her fancies were, and how 
peacefully the marble figures slept on through the ghastly hour. With my hands in my 
pockets I passed up the aisle. In the grey dim light the eastern end of the church 
looked larger than usual, and the arches above the two tombs looked larger too. The 
moon came out and showed me the reason. I stopped short, my heart gave a leap that 
nearly choked me, and then sank sickeningly. 

The “bodies drawed out man-size” were gone, and their marble slabs lay wide and 
bare in the vague moonlight that slanted through the east window. 

Were they really gone? or was I mad? Clenching my nerves, I stooped and passed 
my hand over the smooth slabs, and felt their flat unbroken surface. Had some one 
taken the things away? Was it some vile practical joke? I would make sure, anyway. In 
an instant I had made a torch of a newspaper, which happened to be in my pocket, and 
lighting it held it high above my head. Its yellow glare illumined the dark arches and 
those slabs. The figures were gone. And I was alone in the church; or was I alone? 

And then a horror seized me, a horror indefinable and indescribable—an over- 
whelming certainty of supreme and accomplished calamity. I ung down the torch and 
tore along the aisle and out through the porch, biting my lips as I ran to keep myself 
from shrieking aloud. Oh, was I mad—or what was this that possessed me? I leaped the 
churchyard wall and took the straight cut across the fields, led by the light from our 
windows. Just as I got over the first stile, a dark figure seemed to spring out of the 
ground. Mad still with that certainty of misfortune, I made for the thing that stood in 
my path, shouting, “Get out of the way, can’t you!” 

But my push met with a more vigorous resistance than I had expected. My arms 
were caught just above the elbow and held as in a vice, and the raw-boned Irish doctor 
actually shook me. 

“Would ye?” he cried, in his own unmistakable accents—“would ye, then?” 

“Let me go, you fool,” I gasped. “The marble figures have gone from the church; 
I tell you they’ve gone.” 

He broke into a ringing laugh. “I'll have to give ye a draught to-morrow, I see. 
Ye’ve bin smoking too much and listening to old wives’ tales.” 

“T tell you, I’ve seen the bare slabs.” 
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“Well, come back with me. I’m going up to old Palmer’s—his daughter’s ill; we’ll 
look in at the church and let me see the bare slabs.” 

“You go, if you like,” I said, a little less frantic for his laughter; “I’m going home 
to my wife.” 

“Rubbish, man,” said he; “d’ye think Ill permit of that? Are ye to go saying all 
yer life that ye’ve seen solid marble endowed with vitality, and me to go all me life say- 
ing ye were a coward? No, sir—ye shan’t do ut.” 

The night air—a human voice—and I think also the physical contact with this six 
feet of solid common sense, brought me back a little to my ordinary self, and the word 
“coward” was a mental shower-bath. 

“Come on, then,” I said sullenly; “perhaps you’re right.” 

He still held my arm tightly. We got over the stile and back to the church. All was 
still as death. The place smelt very damp and earthy. We walked up the aisle. I am not 
ashamed to confess that I shut my eyes: I knew the figures would not be there. I heard 
Kelly strike a match. 

“Here they are, ye see, right enough; ye’ve been dreaming or drinking, asking yer 
pardon for the imputation.” 

I opened my eyes. By Kelly’s expiring vesta I saw two shapes lying “in their mar- 
ble” on their slabs. I drew a deep breath, and caught his hand. 

“T’m awfully indebted to you,” I said. “It must have been some trick of light, or I 
have been working rather hard, perhaps that’s it. Do you know, I was quite convinced 
they were gone.” 

“T’m aware of that,” he answered rather grimly; “ye’ll have to be careful of that 
brain of yours, my friend, I assure ye.” 

He was leaning over and looking at the right-hand figure, whose stony face was 
the most villainous and deadly in expression. 

“By Jove,” he said, “something has been afoot here—this hand is broken.” 

And so it was. I was certain that it had been perfect the last time Laura and I had 
been there. 

“Perhaps some one has fried to remove them,” said the young doctor. 

“That won’t account for my impression,” I objected. 

“Too much painting and tobacco will account for that, well enough.” 

“Come along,” I said, “or my wife will be getting anxious. You’ll come in and 
have a drop of whisky and drink confusion to ghosts and better sense to me.” 

“I ought to go up to Palmer’s, but it’s so late now I’d best leave it till the 
morning,” he replied. “I was kept late at the Union, and I’ve had to see a lot of people 
since. All right, I’ll come back with ye.” 
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I think he fancied I needed him more than did Palmer’s girl, so, discussing how 
such an illusion could have been possible, and deducing from this experience large 
generalities concerning ghostly apparitions, we walked up to our cottage. We saw, as 
we walked up the garden-path, that bright light streamed out of the front door, and 
presently saw that the parlour door was open too. Had she gone out? 

“Come in,” I said, and Dr. Kelly followed me into the parlour. It was all ablaze 
with candles, not only the wax ones, but at least a dozen guttering, glaring tallow dips, 
stuck in vases and ornaments in unlikely places. Light, I knew, was Laura’s remedy for 
nervousness. Poor child! Why had I left her? Brute that I was. 

We glanced round the room, and at first we did not see her. The window was 
open, and the draught set all the candles flaring one way. Her chair was empty and her 
handkerchief and book lay on the floor. I turned to the window. There, in the recess of 
the window, I saw her. Oh, my child, my love, had she gone to that window to watch 
for me? And what had come into the room behind her? To what had she turned with 
that look of frantic fear and horror? Oh, my little one, had she thought that it was I 
whose step she heard, and turned to meet—what? 

She had fallen back across a table in the window, and her body lay half on it and 
half on the window-seat, and her head hung down over the table, the brown hair loos- 
ened and fallen to the carpet. Her lips were drawn back, and her eyes wide, wide open. 
They saw nothing now. What had they seen last? 

The doctor moved towards her, but I pushed him aside and sprang to her; caught 
her in my arms and cried- 

“Tt’s all right, Laura! I’ve got you safe, wifie.” 

She fell into my arms in a heap. I clasped her and kissed her, and called her by all 
her pet names, but I think I knew all the time that she was dead. Her hands were tight- 
ly clenched. In one of them she held something fast. When I was quite sure that she 
was dead, and that nothing mattered at all any more, I let him open her hand to see 
what she held. 

It was a grey marble finger. 
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Foreword 
hen Giles Angarth disappeared, nearly two years ago, we had been friends for a 
decade or more, and I knew him as well as anyone could purport to know him. 
Yet the thing was no less a mystery to me than to others at the time, and until now, it 
has remained a mystery. 

Like the rest, I sometimes thought that he and Ebbonly had designed it all be- 
tween them as a huge, insoluble hoax; that they were still alive, somewhere, and laugh- 
ing at the world that was so sorely baffled by their disappearance. And, until I at last 
decided to visit Crater Ridge and find, if I could, the two boulders mentioned in An- 
garth’s narrative, no one had uncovered any trace of the missing men or heard even the 
faintest rumor concerning them. The whole affair, it seemed then, was likely to remain 
a most singular and exasperating riddle. 

Angarth, whose fame as a writer of fantastic fiction was already very considerable, 
had been spending that summer among the Sierras, and had been living alone until the 
artist, Felix Ebbonly, went to visit him. Ebbonly, whom I had never met, was well 
known for his imaginative paintings and drawings, and had illustrated more than one 
of Angarth’s novels. 

When neighboring campers became alarmed over the prolonged absence of the 
two men, and the cabin was searched for some possible clue, a package addressed to me 
was found lying on the table; and I received it in due course of time, after reading 
many newspaper speculations concerning the double vanishment. The package con- 
tained a small, leather-bound note-book, and Angarth had written on the fly-leaf: 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


‘Dear Hastane, You can publish this journal sometime, if you like. People will 
think it the last and wildest of all my fictions—unless they take it for one of your own. 
In either case, it will be just as well. Good-bye. 

Faithfully, GILES ANGARTH.’ 

Feeling that it would certainly meet with the reception he anticipated, and being 
unsure, myself, whether the tale was truth or fabrication, I delayed publishing his 
journal. Now, from my own experience, I have become satisfied of its reality; and am 
finally printing it, together with an account of my personal adventures. Perhaps, the 
double publication, preceded as it is by Angarth’s return to mundane surroundings, 
will help to ensure the acceptance of the whole story for more than mere fantasy. 

Still, when I recall my own doubts, I wonder.... But let the reader decide for him- 
self. And first, as to Giles Angarth’s journal: 


1. The Dimension Beyond 

uly 31st, 1938.—I have never acquired the diary-keeping habit—mainly, because of 

my uneventful, mode of existence, in which there has seldom been anything to 
chronicle. But the thing which happened this morning is so extravagantly strange, so 
remote from mundane laws and parallels, that I feel impelled to write it down to the 
best of my understanding and ability. Also, I shall keep account of the possible repeti- 
tion and continuation of my experience. It will be perfectly safe to do this, for no one 
who ever reads the record will be likely to believe it... 

I had gone for a walk on Crater Ridge, which lies a mile or less to the north of my 
cabin near Summit. Though differing markedly in its character from the usual land- 
scapes round about, it is one of my favorite places. It is exceptionally bare and desolate, 
with little more in the way of vegetation than mountain sunflowers, wild currant bush- 
es, and a few sturdy, wind-warped pines and supple tamaracks. 

Geologists deny it a volcanic origin; yet its outcroppings of rough, nodular stone 
and enormous rubble-heaps have all the air of scoriac remains—at least, to my non- 
scientific eye. They look like the slag and refuse of Cyclopean furnaces, poured out in 
pre-human years, to cool and harden into shapes of limitless grotesquerie. 

Among them are stones that suggest the fragments of primordial bas-reliefs, or 
small prehistoric idols and figurines; and others that seem to have been graven with 
lost letters of an indecipherable script. Unexpectedly, there is a little tarn lying on one 
end of the long, dry Ridge—a tarn that has never been fathomed. The hill is an odd 
interlude among the granite sheets and crags, and the fir-clothed ravines and valleys of 
this region. 
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It was a clear, windless morning, and I paused often to view the magnificent per- 
spectives of varied scenery that were visible on every hand—the titan battlements of 
Castle Peak; the rude masses of Donner Peak, with its dividing pass of hemlocks; the 
remote, luminous blue of the Nevada Mountains, and the soft green of willows in the 
valley at my feet. It was an aloof, silent world, and I heard no sound other than the 
dry, crackling noise of cicadas among the currant-bushes. 

I strolled on in a zigzag manner for some distance, and coming to one of the rub- 
ble-fields with which the Ridge is interstrewn, I began to search the ground closely, 
hoping to find a stone that was sufficiently quaint and grotesque in its form to be worth 
keeping as a curiosity: I had found several such in my previous wanderings. Suddenly, I 
came to a clear space amid the rubble, in which nothing grew—a space that was round 
as an artificial ring. In the center were two isolated boulders, queerly alike in shape, 
and lying about five feet apart. 

I paused to examine them. Their substance, a dull, greenish-grey stone, seemed to 
be different from anything else in the neighborhood; and I conceived at once the 
weird, unwarrantable fancy that they might be the pedestals of vanished columns, 
worn away by incalculable years till there remained only these sunken ends. Certainly, 
the perfect roundness and uniformity of the boulders was peculiar, and though I pos- 
sess a smattering of geology, I could not identify their smooth, soapy material. 

My imagination was excited, and I began to indulge in some rather overheated 
fantasies. But the wildest of these was a homely commonplace in comparison with the 
thing that happened when I took a single step forward in the vacant space irnmediately 
between the two boulders. I shall try to describe it to the utmost of my ability; though 
human language is naturally wanting in words that are adequate for the delineation of 
events and sensations beyond the normal scope of human experience. 

Nothing is more disconcerting than to miscalculate the degree of descent in tak- 
ing a step. Imagine, then, what it was like to step forward on level, open ground, and 
find utter nothingness underfoot! I seemed to be going down into an empty gulf; and, 
at the same time, the landscape before me vanished in a swirl of broken images and 
everything went blind. There was a feeling of intense, hyperborean cold, and an inde- 
scribable sickness and vertigo possessed me, due, no doubt, to the profound disturbance 
of equilibrium. Either from the speed of my descent or for some other reason, I was, 
too, totally unable to draw breath. 

My thoughts and feelings were unutterably confused, and half the time it seemed 
to me that I was falling upward rather than downward, or was sliding horizontally or 
at some oblique angle. At last, I had the sensation of turning a complete somersault; 
and then I found myself standing erect on solid ground once more, without the least 
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shock or jar of impact. The darkness cleared away from my vision, but I was still dizzy, 
and the optical images I received were altogether meaningless for some moments. 

When, finally, I recovered the power of cognisance and was able to view my sur- 
roundings with a measure of perception, I experienced a mental confusion equivalent 
to that of a man who might find himself cast without warning on the shore of some 
foreign planet. There was the same sense of utter loss and alienation which would as- 
suredly be felt in such a case; the same vertiginous, overwhelming bewilderment, the 
same ghastly sense of separation from all the familiar environmental details that give 
color, form and definition to our lives and even determine our very personalities. 

I was standing in the midst of a landscape which bore no degree or manner of re- 
semblance to Crater Ridge. A long, gradual slope, covered with violet grass and stud- 
ded at intervals with stones of monolithic size and shape, ran undulantly away beneath 
me to a broad plain with sinuous, open meadows and high, stately forests of an un- 
known vegetation whose predominant hues were purple and yellow. The plain seemed 
to end in a wall of impenetrable, golden-brownish mist, that rose with phantom pinna- 
cles to dissolve on a sky of luminescent amber in which there was no sun. 

In the foreground of this amazing scene, not more than two or three miles away, 
there loomed a city whose massive towers and mountainous ramparts of red stone were 
such as the Anakim of undiscovered worlds might build. Wall on beetling wall, spire on 
giant spire, it soared to confront the heavens, maintaining everywhere the severe and 
solemn lines of a rectilinear architecture. It seemed to overwhelm and crush down the 
beholder with its stern and crag-like imminence. 

As I viewed this city, I forgot my initial sense of bewildering loss and alienage, in 
an awe with which something of actual terror was mingled; and, at the same time, I felt 
an obscure but profound allurement, the cryptic emanation of some enslaving spell. 
But after I had gazed awhile, the cosmic strangeness and bafflement of my unthinkable 
position returned upon me, and I felt only a wild desire to escape from the maddening- 
ly oppressive bizarrerie of this region and regain my own world. In an effort to fight 
down my agitation I tried to figure out, if possible, what had really happened. 

I had read a number of transdimensional stories—in fact, I had written one or two 
myself; and I had often pondered the possibility of other worlds or material planes 
which may exist in the same space with ours, invisible and impalpable to human senses. 
Of course, I realized at once that I had fallen into some such dimension. Doubtless, 
when I took that step forward between the boulders, I had been precipitated into some 
sort of flaw or fissure in space, to emerge at the bottom in this alien sphere—in a total- 
ly different kind of space. 

It sounded simple enough, in a way, but not simple enough to make the modus 
operandi anything but a brain-racking mystery, and in a further effort to collect my- 
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self, I studied my immediate surroundings with a close attention. This time, I was im- 
pressed by the arrangement of the monolithic stones I have spoken of, many of which 
were disposed at fairly regular intervals in two parallel lines running down the hill, as 
if to mark the course of some ancient road obliterated by the purple grass. 

Turning to follow its ascent, I saw right behind me two columns, standing at pre- 
cisely the same distance apart as the two odd boulders on Crater Ridge, and formed of 
the same soapy, greenish-gray stone. The pillars were perhaps nine feet high, and had 
been taller at one time, since the tops were splintered and broken away. Not far above 
them, the mounting slope vanished from view in a great bank of the same golden- 
brown mist that enveloped the remoter plain. But there were no more monoliths, and it 
seemed as if the road had ended with those pillars. 

Inevitably, I began to speculate as to the relationship between the columns in this 
new dimension and the boulders in my own world. Surely, the resemblance could not 
be a matter of mere chance. If I stepped between the columns, could I return to the 
human sphere by a reversal of my precipitation therefrom? And if so, by what incon- 
ceivable beings from foreign time and space had the columns and boulders been estab- 
lished as the portals of a gateway between the two worlds? Who could have used the 
gateway, and for what purpose? 

My brain reeled before the infinite vistas of surmise that were opened by such 
questions. However, what concerned me most was the problem of getting back to 
Crater Ridge. The weirdness of it all, the monstrous walls of the near-by town, the 
unnatural hues and forms of the outlandish scenery, were too much for human nerves, 
and I felt that I should go mad if forced to remain long in such a milieu. Also, there 
was no telling what hostile powers or entities I might encounter if I stayed. 

The slope and plain were devoid of animate life, as far as I could see; but the great 
city was presumptive proof of its existence. Unlike the heroes in my own tales, who 
were wont to visit the Fifth Dimension or the worlds of Algol with perfect sang froid, I 
did not feel in the least adventurous, and I shrank back with man’s instinctive recoil 
before the unknown. With one fearful glance at the looming city and the wide plain 
with its lofty gorgeous vegetation, I turned and stepped back between the columns. 

There was the same instantaneous plunge into blind and freezing gulfs, the same 
indeterminate falling and twisting, which had marked my descent into this new dimen- 
sion. At the end I found myself standing, very dizzy and shaken, on the sane spot from 
which I had taken my forward step between the greenish-gray boulders. Crater Ridge 
was swirling and reeling about me as if in the throes of earthquake, and I had to sit 
down for a minute or two before I could recover my equilibrium. 

I came back to the cabin like a man in a dream. ‘The experience seemed, and still 
seems, incredible and unreal; and yet it has overshadowed everything else, and has 
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colored and dominated all my thoughts. Perhaps, by writing it down, I can shake it off 
a little. It has unsettled me more than any previous experience in my whole life, and 
the world about me seems hardly less improbable and nightmarish than the one which 
I have penetrated in a fashion so fortuitous. 

August 2nd.—I have done a lot of thinking in the past few days, and the more I 
ponder and puzzle, the more mysterious it all becomes. Granting the flaw in space, 
which must be an absolute vacuum, impervious to air, ether, light and matter, how was 
it possible for me to fall into it? And having fallen in, how could I fall out—particular- 
ly into a sphere that has no certifiable relationship with ours? 

But, after all, one process would be as easy as the other, in theory. The main ob- 
jection is: how could one move in a vacuum, either up or down, or backward or for- 
ward? The whole thing would baffle the comprehension of an Einstein, and I cannot 
feel that I have even approached the true solution. 

Also, I have been fighting the temptation to go back, if only to convince myself 
that the thing really occurred. But, after all, why shouldn’t I go back? An opportunity 
has been vouchsafed to me such as no man may even have been given before, and the 
wonders I shall see, the secrets I shall learn, are beyond imagining. My nervous trepi- 
dation is inexcusably childish under the circumstances... 


Il. The Titan City 


ugust 3rd.—I went back this morning, armed with a revolver. Somehow, without 
A thinking that it might make a difference, I did not step in the very middle of the 
space between the boulders. Undoubtedly, as a result of this, my descent was more pro- 
longed and impetuous than before, and seemed to consist mainly of a series of spiral 
somersaults. It must have taken me several minutes to recover from the ensuing verti- 
go, and when I came to, I was lying on the violet grass. 

This time, I went boldly down the slope, and keeping as much as I could in the 
shelter of the bizarre purple and yellow vegetation, I stole toward the looming city. All 
was very still; there was no breath of wind in those exotic trees, which appeared to imi- 
tate, in their lofty, upright boles and horizontal foliage, the severe architectural lines 
of the Cyclopean buildings. 

I had not gone far when I came to a road in the forest—a road paved with stupen- 
dous blocks of stone at least twenty feet square. It ran toward the city. I thought for a 
while that it was wholly deserted, perhaps disused; and I even dared to walk upon it, 
till I heard a noise behind me and, turning, saw the approach of several singular enti- 
ties. Terrified, I sprang back and hid myself in a thicket, from which I watched the 
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passing of those creatures, wondering fearfully if they had seen me. Apparently, my 
fears were groundless, for they did not even glance at my hiding place. 

It is hard for me to describe or even visualize them now, for they were totally un- 
like anything that we are accustomed to think of as human or animal. They must have 
been ten feet tall, and they were moving along with colossal strides that took them 
from sight in a few instants, beyond a turn of the road. Their bodies were bright and 
shining, as if encased in some sort of armor, and their heads were equipped with high, 
curving appendages of opalescent hues which nodded above them like fantastic plumes, 
but may have been antennae or other sense-organs of a novel type. Trembling with 
excitement and wonder, I continued my progress through the richly-colored under- 
growth. As I went on, I perceived for the first time that there were no shadows any- 
where. The light came from all portions of the sunless, amber heaven, pervading 
everything with a soft, uniform luminosity. All was motionless and silent, as before; 
and there was no evidence of bird, insect or animal life in all this preternatural land- 
scape. 

But, when I had advanced to within a mile of the city -as well as I could judge the 
distance in a realm where the very proportions of objects were unfamiliar—I became 
aware of something which at first was recognizable as a vibration rather than a sound. 
There was a queer thrilling in my nerves; the disquieting sense of some unknown force 
or emanation flowing through my body. This was perceptible for some time before I 
heard the music, but having heard it, my auditory nerves identified it at once with the 
vibration. 

It was faint and far-off, and seemed to emanate from the very heart of the Titan 
city. The melody was piercingly sweet, and resembled at times the singing of some 
voluptuous feminine voice. However, no human voice could have possessed that un- 
earthly pitch, the shrill, perpetually sustained notes that somehow suggested the light 
of remote worlds and stars translated into sound. 

Ordinarily, I am not very sensitive to music; I have even been reproached for not 
reacting more strongly to it. But I had not gone much farther when I realized the pe- 
culiar mental and emotional spell which the far-off sound was beginning to exert upon 
me. There was a siren-like allurement which drew me on, forgetful of the strangeness 
and potential perils of my situation; and I felt a slow, drug-like intoxication of brain 
and senses. 

In some insidious manner, I know not how nor why, the music conveyed the ideas 
of vast but attainable space and altitude, of superhuman freedom and exultation; and it 
seemed to promise all the impossible splendors of which my imagination has vaguely 
dreamt... 
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The forest continued almost to the city walls. Peering from behind the final 
boscage, I saw their overwhelming battlements in the sky above me, and noted the 
flawless jointure of their prodigious blocks. I was near the great road, which entered an 
open gate large enough to admit the passage of behemoths. There were no guards in 
sight, and several more of the tall, gleaming entities came striding along and went in as 
I watched. 

From where I stood, I was unable to see inside the gate, for the wall was stupen- 
dously thick. The music poured from that mysterious entrance in an ever-strengthen- 
ing flood, and sought to draw me on with its weird seduction, eager for unimaginable 
things. It was hard to resist; hard to rally my will-power and turn back. I tried to con- 
centrate on the thought of danger—but the thought was tenuously unreal. 

At last, I tore myself away and retraced my footsteps, very slowly and lingeringly, 
till I was beyond reach of the music. Even then, the spell persisted, like the effects of a 
drug; and all the way home I was tempted to return and follow those shining giants 
into the city. 

August sth.—I have visited the new dimension once more. I thought I could resist 
that summoning music, and I even took some cotton-wadding with which to stuff my 
ears if it should affect me too strongly. I began to hear the supernal melody at the same 
distance as before, and was drawn onward in the same manner. But, this time, I entered 
the open gate! 

I wonder if I can describe that city? I felt like a crawling ant upon its mammoth 
pavements, amid the measureless Babel of its buildings, of its streets and arcades. 
Everywhere there were columns, obelisks and the perpendicular pylons of fane-like 
structures that would have dwarfed those of Thebes and Heliopolis. And the people of 
the city! How is one to depict them, or give them a name! 

I think that the gleaming entities I first saw are not the true inhabitants, but are 
only visitors, perhaps from some other world or dimension, like myself. The real peo- 
ple are giants, too; but they move slowly, with solemn, hieratic paces. Their bodies are 
nude and swart, and their limbs are those of caryatides—massive enough, it would 
seem, to uphold the roofs and lintels of their own buildings. I fear to describe them 
minutely, for human words would give the idea of something monstrous and uncouth, 
and these beings are not monstrous, but they have merely developed in obedience to 
the laws of another evolution than ours; the environmental forces and conditions of a 
different world. 

Somehow, I was not afraid when I saw then—perhaps the music had dragged me 
till I was beyond fear. There was a group of them just inside the gate, and they seemed 
to pay me no attention whatever as I passed them. The opaque, jet-like orbs of their 
huge eyes were impassive as the carven eyes of androsphinxes, and they uttered no 
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sound from their heavy, straight, expressionless lips. Perhaps they lack the sense of 
hearing, for their strange, semi-rectangular heads were devoid of anything in the na- 
ture of external ears. 

I followed the music, which was still remote and seemed to increase little in loud- 
ness. I was soon overtaken by several of those beings whom I had previously seen on 
the road outside the walls; and they passed me quickly and disappeared in the labyrinth 
of buildings. After them there came other beings of a less gigantic kind, and without 
the bright shards or armor worn by the first-comers. Then, overhead, two creatures 
with long, translucent, blood-colored wings, intricately veined and ribbed, came flying 
side by side and vanished behind the others. Their faces, featured with organs of un- 
surmisable use, were ant those of animals, and I felt sure that they were beings of a 
high order of development. 

I saw hundreds of those slow-moving, somber entities whom I have identified as 
the true inhabitants, but none of them appeared to notice me. Doubtless they were ac- 
customed to seeing far weirder and more unusual kinds of life than humanity. As I went 
on, I was overtaken by dozens of improbable-looking creatures, all going in the same 
direction as myself, as if drawn by the same siren melody. 

Deeper and deeper I went into the wilderness of colossal architecture, led by that 
remote, ethereal, opiate music. I soon noticed a sort of gradual ebb and flow in the 
sound, occupying an interval of ten minutes or more; but, by imperceptible degrees, it 
grew sweeter and nearer. I wondered how it could penetrate that manifold maze of 
builded stone and be heard outside the walls... 

I must have walked for miles, in the ceaseless gloom of those rectangular struc- 
tures that hung above me, tier on tier, at an awful height in the amber zenith. Then, at 
length, I came to the core and secret of it all. Preceded and followed by a number of 
those chimerical entities, I emerged on a great square, in whose center was a temple- 
like building more immense than the others. The music poured, imperiously shrill and 
loud, from its many-columned entrance. 

I felt the thrill of one who approaches the sanctum of some hierarchal mystery, 
when I entered the halls of that building. People who must have come from many dif- 
ferent worlds or dimensions went with me, and before me, along the titanic colonnades, 
whose pillars were graven with indecipherable runes and enigmatic bas-reliefs. The 
dark, colossal inhabitants of the town were standing or roaming about, intent, like all 
the others, on their own affairs. None of these beings spoke, either to me or to one an- 
other, and though several eyed me casually, my presence was evidently taken for 
granted. 

There are no words to convey the incomprehensible wonder of it all. And the mu- 
sic? I have utterly failed to describe that, also. It was as if some marvelous elixir had 
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been turned into sound-waves—an elixir conferring the gift of superhuman life, and 
the high, magnificent dreams which are dreamt by the Immortals. It mounted in my 
brain like a supernal drunkenness, as I approached the hidden source. I do not know 
what obscure warning prompted me, now, to stuff my ears with cotton before I went 
any farther. Though I could still hear it, still feel its peculiar, penetrant vibration, the 
sound became muted when I had done this, and its influence was less powerful hence- 
forth. There is little doubt that I owe my life to this simple and homely precaution. 

The endless rows of columns grew dim for a while as the interior of a long, 
basaltic cavern; and then, some distance ahead, I perceived the glimmering of a soft 
light on the floor and pillars. The light soon became an over-flooding radiance, as if 
gigantic lamps were being lit in the temple’s heart; and the vibrations of the hidden 
music pulsed more strongly in my nerves. 

The hall ended in a chamber of immense, indefinite scope, whose walls and roof 
were doubtful with unremoving shadows. In the center, amid the pavement of mam- 
moth blocks, there was a circular pit, above which seemed to float a fountain of fame 
that soared in one perpetual, slowly lengthening jet. This flame was the sole illumina- 
tion, and also, was the source of the wild, unearthly music. Even with my purposely 
deafened ears, I was wooed by the shrill and starry sweetness of its singing; and I felt 
the voluptuous lure and the high, vertiginous exaltation. 

I knew immediately that the place was a shrine, and that the transdimensional 
beings who accompanied me were visiting pilgrims. There were scores of them—per- 
haps hundreds; but all were dwarfed in the cosmic immensity of that chamber. They 
were gathered before the flame in various attitudes of worship; they bowed their exotic 
heads, or made mysterious gestures or adoration with unhuman hands and members. 
And the voices of several, deep as booming drums, or sharp as the stridulation of giant 
insects, were audible amid the singing of the fountain. 

Spellbound, I went forward and joined them. Enthralled by the music and by the 
vision of the soaring flame, I paid as little heed to my outlandish companions as they to 
me. The fountain rose and rose, until its light flickered on the limbs and features of 
throned, colossal, statues behind it—of heroes, gods or demons from the earlier cycles 
of alien time, staring in stone from a dusk of illimitable mystery. 

The fire was green and dazzling, pure as the central flame of a star; it blinded me, 
and when I turned my eyes away, the air was filled with webs of intricate colour, with 
swiftly changing arabesques whose numberless, unwonted hues and patterns were such 
as no mundane eye had ever beheld. And I felt a stimulating warmth that filled my very 
marrow with intenser life... 
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Ill. The Lure of the Flame 


he music mounted with the flame; and I understood, now, its recurrent ebb and 

flow. As I looked and listened, a mad thought was born in my mind—the thought 
of how marvelous and ecstatical it would be to run forward and leap headlong into the 
singing fire. The music seemed to tell me that I should find in that moment of flaring 
dissolution all the delight and triumph, all the splendor and exaltation it had promised 
from afar. It besought me; it pleaded with tones of supernal melody, and despite the 
wadding in my ears, the seduction was well-nigh irresistible. 

However, it had not robbed me of all sanity. With a sudden start of terror, like one 
who has been tempted to fling himself from a high precipice, I drew back. Then I saw 
that the same dreadful impulse was shared by some of my companions. The two entities 
with scarlet wings, whom I have previously mentioned, were standing a little apart 
from the rest of us. Now, with a great fluttering, they rose and flew toward the flame 
like moths toward a candle. For a brief moment the light shone redly through their 
half-transparent wings, ere they disappeared in the leaping incandescence, which 
flared briefly and then burned as before. 

Then, in rapid succession, a number of other beings, who represented the most 
divergent trends of biology, sprang forward and immolated themselves in the flame. 
There were creatures with translucent bodies, and some that shone with all the hues of 
the opal; there were winged colossi, and Titans who strode as with seven-league boots; 
and there was one being with useless, abortive wings, who crawled rather than ran, to 
seek the same glorious doom as the rest. But among them there were none of the city’s 
people: these merely stood and looked on, impassive and statue-like as ever. 

I saw that the fountain had now reached its greatest height, and was beginning to 
decline. It sank steadily, but slowly, to half its former elevation. During this interval, 
there were no more acts of self-sacrifice, and several of the beings beside me turned 
abruptly and went away, as if they had overcome the lethal spell. 

One of the tall, armored entities, as he left, addressed me in words that were like 
clarion-notes, with unmistakable accents of warning. By a mighty effort of will, in a 
turmoil of conflicting emotions, I followed him. At every step, the madness and deliri- 
um of the music warred with my instincts of self-preservation. More than once, I start- 
ed to go back. My homeward journey was blurred and doubtful as the wanderings of a 
man in opium-trance; and the music sang behind me, and told me of the rapture I had 
missed, of, the flaming dissolution whose brief instant was better than aeons of mortal 
life... 

August 9th.—I have tried to go on with a new story, but have made no progress. 
Anything that I can imagine, or frame in language, seems flat and puerile beside the 
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world of unsearchable mystery to which I have found admission. The temptation to 
return is more cogent than ever; the call of that remembered music is sweeter than the 
voice of a loved woman. And always I am tormented by the problem of it all, and tan- 
talized by the little which I have perceived and understood. 

What forces are these whose existence and working I have merely apprehended? 
Who are the inhabitants of the city? And who are the beings that visit the enshrined 
flame? What rumor or legend has drawn them from outland realms and ulterior plan- 
ets to that place of inenarrable danger and destruction? And what is the fountain itself, 
what the secret of its lure and its deadly singing? These problems admit of infinite 
surmise, but no conceivable solution. 

I am planning to go back once more... but not alone. Someone must go with me, 
this time, as a witness to the wonder and the peril. It is all too strange for credence: I 
must have human corroboration of what I have seen and felt and conjectured. Also, 
another might understand where I have failed to do more than apprehend. 

Who shall I take? It will be necessary to invite someone here from the outer world 
—someone of high intellectual and aesthetic capacity. Shall I ask Philip Hastane, my 
fellow fiction-writer? He would be too busy, I fear. But there is the Californian artist, 
Felix Ebbonly, who has illustrated some of my fantastic novela... 

Ebbonly would be the man to see and appreciate the new dimension, if he can 
come. With his bent for the bizarre and unearthly, the spectacle of that plain and city, 
the Babelian buildings and arcades, and the Temple of the Flame, will simply enthrall 
him. I shall write immediately to his San Francisco address. 

August 12th.—Ebbonly is here: the mysterious hints in my letter, regarding some 
novel pictorial subjects along his own line, were too provocative for him to resist. Now, 
I have explained fully and given him a detailed account of my adventures. I can see 
that he is a little incredulous, for which I hardly blame him. But he will not remain 
incredulous for long, for tomorrow we shall visit together the City of the Singing 
Flame. 

August 13th.—I must concentrate my disordered faculties, must choose my words 
and write with exceeding care. This will be the last entry in my journal, and the last 
writing I shall ever do. When I have finished, I shall wrap the journal up and address it 
to Philip Hastane, who can make such disposition of it as he sees fit. 

I took Ebbonly into the other dimension today. He was impressed, even as I had 
been, by the two isolated boulders on Crater Ridge. 

“They look like the guttered ends of columns established by pre-human gods,’ he 
remarked. ‘I begin to believe you now.’ 

I told him to go first, and indicated the place where he should step. He obeyed 
without hesitation, and I had the singular experience of seeing a man melt into utter, 
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instantaneous nothingness. One moment he was there—the next, there was only bare 
ground, and the far-off tamaracks whose view his body had obstructed. I followed, and 
found him standing, in speechless awe, on the violet grass. 

‘This,’ he said at last, ‘is the sort of thing whose existence I have hitherto merely 
suspected, and have never been able to hint at in my most imaginative drawings.’ 

We spoke little as we followed the range of monolithic boulders toward the plain. 
Far in the distance, beyond those high and stately trees, with their sumptuous foliage, 
the golden-brown vapors had parted, showing vistas of an immense horizon; and past 
the horizon were range on range of gleaming orbs and fiery, flying motes in the depth 
of that amber heaven. It was as if the veil of another universe than ours had been drawn 
back. 

We crossed the plain, and came at length within earshot of the siren music. I 
warned Ebbonly to stuffhis ears with cotton-wadding, but he refused. 

‘I don’t want to deaden any new sensation I may experience,’ he observed. 

We entered the city. My companion was in a veritable rhapsody of artistic delight 
when he beheld the enormous buildings and the people. I could see, too, that the music 
had taken hold upon him: his look soon became fixed and dreamy as that of an opium- 
eater. 

At first, he made many comments on the architecture and the various beings who 
passed us, and called my attention to details which I had not perceived before. Howev- 
er, as we drew nearer the Temple of the Flame, his observational interest seemed to 
flag, and was replaced by more and more of an ecstatic inward absorption. His remarks 
became fewer and briefer, and he did not even seem to hear my questions. It was evi- 
dent that the sound had wholly bemused and bewitched him. 

Even as on my former visit, there were many pilgrims going toward the shrine— 
and few that were coming away from it. Most of them belonged to evolutionary types 
that I had seen before. Among those that were new to me, I recall one gorgeous crea- 
ture with golden and cerulean wings like those of a giant lepidoptera, and scintillating, 
jJewel-like eyes that must have been designed to mirror the glories of some Edenic 
world. 

I felt, too, as before, the captious thraldom and bewitchment, the insidious, grad- 
ual perversion of thought and instinct, as if the music were working in my brain like a 
subtle alkaloid. Since I had taken my usual precaution, my subjection to the influence 
was less complete than that of Ebbonly; but, nevertheless, it was enough to make me 
forget a number of things—among them, the initial concern which I had felt when my 
companion refused to employ the same mode of protection as myself. I no longer 
thought of his danger, or my own, except as something very distant and immaterial. 
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The streets were like the prolonged and bewildering labyrinth of a nightmare. But 
the music led us forthrightly, and always there were other pilgrims. Like men in the 
grip of some powerful current, we were drawn to our destination. As we passed along 
the hall of gigantic columns and neared the abode of the fiery fountain, a sense of our 
peril quickened momentarily in my brain, and I sought to warn Ebbonly once more. 
But all my protests and remonstrances were futile: he was deaf as a machine, and whol- 
ly impervious to anything but the lethal music. His expression and movements were 
those of a somnambulist. Even when I seized and shook him with such violence as I 
could muster, he remained oblivious of my presence. 

The throng of worshippers was larger than upon my first visit. The jet of pure, 
incandescent flame was mounting steadily as we entered, and it sang with the pure ar- 
dor and ecstasy of a star alone in space. Again, with ineffable tones, it told me the rap- 
ture of a moth-like death in its lofty soaring, the exultation and triumph of a momen- 
tary union with its elemental essence. 

The flame rose to its apex; and even for me, the mesmeric lure was well-nigh irre- 
sistible. Many of our companions succumbed, and the first to immolate himself was the 
giant lepidopterous being. Four others, of diverse evolutional types, followed in ap- 
pallingly swift succession. 

In my own partial subjection to the music, my own effort to resist that deadly en- 
slavement, I had almost forgotten the very presence of Ebbonly. It was too late for me 
to even think of stopping him, when he ran forward in a series of leaps that were both 
solemn and frenzied, like the beginnings of some sacerdotal dance, and hurled himself 
headlong into the flame. The fire enveloped him; it flared up for an instant with a 
more dazzling greenness, and that was all. 

Slowly, as if from benumbed brain centers, a horror crept upon my conscious 
mind, and helped to annul the perilous mesmerism. I turned, while many others were 
following Ebbonly’s example, and fled from the shrine and from the city. But some- 
how the horror diminished as I went; more and more, I found myself envying my com- 
panion’s fate, and wondering as to the sensations he had felt in that moment of fiery 
dissolution... 

Now, as I write this, I am wondering why I came back again to the human world. 
Words are futile to express what I have beheld and experienced, and the change that 
has come upon me, beneath the play of incalculable forces in a world of which no other 
mortal is even cognisant. Literature is nothing more than a shadow. Life, with its 
drawn-out length of monotonous, reiterative days, is unreal and without meaning, 
now, in comparison with the splendid death which I might have had—the glorious 
doom which is still in store. 
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I have no longer any will to fight the ever-insistent music which I hear in memo- 
ry. And there seems to be no reason at all why I should fight it.... Tomorrow, I shall 
return to the city. 


IV. The Third Venturer 

ven when I, Philip Hastane, had read through the journal of my friend, Giles An- 
E garth, so many times that I had almost learned it by heart, I was still doubtful as to 
whether the incidents related therein were fiction or verity. The transdimensional ad- 
ventures of Angarth and Ebbonly; the City of the Flame, with its strange residents and 
pilgrims; the immolation of Ebbonly, and the hinted return of the narrator himself for 
a like purpose, in the last entry of the diary, were very much the sort of thing that An- 
garth might have imagined in one of the fantastic novels for which he had become so 
justly famous. Add to this the seemingly impossible and incredible nature of the whole 
tale, and my hesitancy in accepting it as veridical will easily be understood. 

However, on the other hand, there was the unsolved and recalcitrant enigma of- 
fered by the disappearance of the two men. Both were well known, one as a writer, the 
other as an artist; both were in flourishing circumstances, with no serious cares or 
troubles; and their vanishment, all things considered, was difficult to explain on the 
ground of any motive less unusual or extraordinary than the one assigned in the jour- 
nal. At first, as I have mentioned in my foreword to the diary, I thought the whole af- 
fair might well have been devised as a somewhat elaborate practical joke; but this theory 
became less and less tenable as weeks and months went by, and linked themselves slow- 
ly into a year, without the reappearance of the presumptive jokers. 

Now, at last, I can testify to the truth of all that Angarth wrote—and more. For I, 
too, have been in Ydmos, the City of Singing Flame, and have known also the supernal 
glories and raptures of the Inner Dimension. And of these I must tell, however falter- 
ingly and inadequately, with mere human words, before the vision fades. For these are 
things which neither I, nor any other, shall behold or experience again. 

Ydmos itself is now a riven ruin; the Temple of the Flame has been blasted to its 
foundations in the basic rock, and the fountain of singing fire has been stricken at its 
source. The Inner Dimension has perished like a broken bubble, in the great war that 
was made upon Ydmos by the rulers of the Outer Lands... 

After having finally laid down Angarth’s journal, I was unable to forget the pecu- 
liar and tantalizing problems it raised. The vague, but infinitely suggestive vistas 
opened by the tale were such as to haunt my imagination recurrently with a hint of 
half-revealed mysteries. I was troubled by the possibility of some great and mystic 
meaning behind it all; some cosmic actuality of which the narrator had perceived 
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merely the external veils and fringes. As time went on, I found myself pondering it 
perpetually, and becoming more and more possessed by an overwhelming wonder, and 
a sense of something which no mere action-weaver would have been likely to invent. 

In the early summer of 1939, after finishing a new novel, I felt able for the first 
time to take the necessary leisure for the execution of a project that had often occurred 
to me. Putting all my affairs in order, and knitting all the loose ends of my literary 
labours and correspondence, in case I should not return, I left my home in Auburn, 
ostensibly for a week’s vacation. Actually, I went to Summit, with the idea of investi- 
gating closely the milieu in which Angarth and Ebbonly had disappeared from human 
ken. 

With strange emotions, I visited the forsaken cabin south of Crater Ridge, that 
had been occupied by Angarth, and saw the rough table of pine boards upon which my 
friend had written his journal, and then left the sealed package containing it to be for- 
warded to me after his departure. 

There was a weird and brooding loneliness about the place, as if the non-human 
infinitudes had already claimed it for their own. The unlocked door had sagged inward 
from the pressure of high-piled winter snows, and fir needles had sifted across the sill 
to strew the unswept floor. Somehow, I know not why, the bizarre narrative became 
more real and more credible to me, while I stood there, as if an occult intimation of all 
that had happened to its author still lingered around the cabin. 

This mysterious intimation grew stronger when I came to visit Crater Ridge itself, 
and to search amid its miles of pseudo-volcanic rubble for the two boulders so explicit- 
ly described by Angarth as having a likeness to the pedestals of ruined columns. Fol- 
lowing the northward path which he must have taken from his cabin, and trying to 
retrace his wanderings of the long, barren hill, I combed it thoroughly from end to end 
and from side to side, since he had not specified the location of the boulders. And after 
two mornings spent in this manner, without result, I was almost ready to abandon the 
quest and dismiss the queer, soapy, greenish-gray column-ends as one of Angarth’s 
most provocative and deceptive fictions. 

It must have been the formless, haunting intuition to which I have referred, that 
made me renew the search on the third morning. This time, after crossing and re- 
crossing the hill-top for an hour or more, and weaving tortuously among the cicada- 
haunted wild-currant bushes and sunflowers on the dusty slopes, I came at last to an 
open, circular, rock-surrounded space that was totally unfamiliar. I had somehow 
missed it in all my previous roamings. It was the place of which Angarth had told; and 
I saw, with an inexpressible thrill, the two rounded, worn-looking boulders that were 
situated in the center of the ring. 
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I believe that I trembled a little with excitement, as I went forward to inspect the 
curious stones. Bending over, but not daring to enter the bare, pebbly space between 
them, I touched one of them with my hand, and received a sensation of preternatural 
smoothness, together with a coolness that was inexplicable, considering that the boul- 
ders and the soil about them must have lain unshaded from the sultry August sun for 
many hours. 

From that moment, I became fully persuaded that Angarth’s account was no mere 
fable. Just why I should have felt so certain of this, I am powerless to say. But it seemed 
to me that I stood on the threshold of an ultramundane mystery, on the brink of un- 
charted gulfs. I looked about at the familiar Sierran valleys and mountains, wondering 
that they still preserved their wonted outlines, and were still unchanged by the conti- 
guity of alien worlds, still untouched by the luminous glories of arcanic dimensions. 

Convinced that I had indeed found the gateway between the worlds, I was 
prompted to strange reflections. What, and where, was this other sphere to which my 
friend had attained entrance? Was it near at hand, like a secret room in the structure of 
space? Or was it, in reality, millions or trillions of light-years away, by the reckoning 
of astronomic distance, in a planet of some ulterior galaxy? 

After all, we know little or nothing of the actual nature of space; and, perhaps, in 
some way that we cannot imagine, the infinite is doubled upon itself in places, with 
dimensional folds and tucks, and short-cuts whereby the distance to Algenib or Alde- 
baran is but a step. Perhaps, also, there is more than one infinity. The spatial ‘flaw’ into 
which Angarth had fallen might well be a sort of super-dimension, abridging the cos- 
mic intervals and connecting universe with universe. 

However, because of this very certitude that I had found the inter-spheric portals, 
and could follow Angarth and Ebbonly if I so desired, I hesitated before trying the 
experiment. I was mindful of the mystic danger and irrefragable lure that had over- 
come the others. I was consumed by imaginative curiosity, by an avid, well-nigh fever- 
ish longing to behold the wonders of this exotic realm; but I did not purpose to become 
a victim to the opiate power and fascination of the Singing Flame. 

I stood for a long time, eyeing the odd boulders and the barren, pebble-littered 
spot that gave admission to the unknown. At length, I went away, deciding to defer my 
venture till the following morning. Visualizing the weird doom to which the others had 
gone so voluntarily, and even gladly, I must confess that I was afraid. On the other 
hand, I was drawn by the fateful allurement that leads an explorer into far places... 
and, perhaps, by something more than this. 

I slept badly that night, with nerves and brain excited by formless, glowing pre- 
monitions, by intimations of half-conceived perils, and splendors and vastnesses. Early 
the next morning, while the sun was still hanging above the Nevada Mountains, I re- 
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turned to Crater Ridge. I carried a strong hunting-knife and a Colt revolver, and wore 
a filled cartridge-belt, with a knapsack containing sandwiches and a thermos bottle of 
coffee. 

Before starting, I had stuffed my ears tightly with cotton soaked in a new anaes- 
thetic fluid, mild but efficacious, which would serve to deafen me completely for many 
hours. In this way, I felt that I should be immune to the demoralizing music of the 
fiery fountain. I peered about at the rugged landscape with its far-flung vistas, wonder- 
ing if I should ever see it again. Then, resolutely, but with the eerie thrilling and sink- 
ing of one who throws himself from a high cliff into some bottomless chasm, I stepped 
forward into the space between the grayish-green boulders. 

My sensations, generally speaking, were similar to those described by Angarth in 
his diary. Blackness and illimitable emptiness seemed to wrap me round ina dizzy swirl 
as of rushing wind or milling water, and I went down and down in a spiral descent 
whose duration I have never been able to estimate. Intolerably stifled, and without 
even the power to gasp for breath, in the chill, airless vacuum that froze my very mus- 
cles and marrow, I felt that I should lose consciousness in another moment and de- 
scend into the greater gulf of death or oblivion. 

Something seemed to arrest my fall, and I became aware that I was standing still, 
though I was troubled for some time by a queer doubt as to whether my position was 
vertical, horizontal or upside-down in relation to the solid substance that my feet had 
encountered. Then, the blackness lifted slowly like a dissolving cloud, and I saw the 
slope of violet grass, the rows of irregular monoliths running downward from where I 
stood, and the gray-green columns near at hand. Beyond was the titan, perpendicular 
city of red stone that was dominant above the high and multi-coloured vegetation of 
the plain. 

It was all very much as Angarth had depicted it; but somehow, even then, I be- 
came aware of differences that were not immediately or clearly definable, of scenic 
details and atmospheric elements for which his account had not prepared me. And, at 
the moment I was too thoroughly disequilibrated and overpowered by the vision of it 
all to even speculate concerning the character of these differences. 

As I gazed at the city, with its crowding tiers of battlements and its multitude of 
overlooming spires I felt the invisible threads of a secret attraction, was seized by an 
imperative longing to know the mysteries hidden behind the massive walls and the 
myriad buildings. Then, a moment later, my gaze was drawn to the remote, opposite 
horizon of the plain, as if by some conflicting impulse whose nature and origin were 
undiscoverable. 

It must have been because I had formed so clear and definite a picture of the scene 
from my friend’s narrative, that I was surprised, and even a little disturbed as if by 
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something wrong or irrelevant, when I saw in the far distance the shining towers of 
what seemed to be another city -a city of which Angarth had not written. The towers 
rose in serried lines, reaching for many miles in a curious arclike formation, and were 
sharply defined against a blackish mass of cloud that had reared behind them and was 
spreading out on the luminous, amber sky in sullen webs and sinister, crawling fila- 
ments. 

Subtle disquietude and repulsion seemed to emanate from the far-off, glittering 
spires, even as attraction emanated from those of the nearer city. I saw them quiver and 
pulse with an evil light, like living and moving things, through what I assumed to be 
some refractive trick of the atmosphere. Then, for an instant, the black cloud behind 
them glowed with dull, angry crimson throughout its whole mass, and even its questing 
webs and tendrils were turned into lurid threads of fire. 

The crimson faded, leaving the cloud inert and lumpish as before; but from many 
of the vanward towers, lines of red and violet flame had leaped, like out-thrust lances, 
at the bosom of the plain beneath them. They were held thus for at least a minute, 
moving slowly across a wide area, before they vanished. In the spaces between the tow- 
ers, I now perceived a multitude of gleaming, restless particles, like armies of militant 
atoms, and wondered if perchance they were living things. If the idea had not appeared 
so fantastical, I could have sworn, even then, that the far city had already changed its 
position and was advancing toward the other on the plain. 


V. The Striding Doom 


part from the fulguration of the cloud, the flames that had sprung from the tow- 

ers, and the quiverings which I deemed a refractive phenomenon, the whole land- 
scape before and about me was unnaturally still. On the strange amber air, the Tyrian- 
tinted grasses, and the proud, opulent foliage of the unknown trees, where lay the dead 
calm that precedes the stupendous turmoil of typhonic storm or seismic cataclysm. 
The brooding sky was permeated with intuitions of cosmic menace, and weighed down 
by a dim, elemental despair. 

Alarmed by this ominous atmosphere, I looked behind me at the two pillars which, 
according to Angarth, were the gateway of return to the human world. For an instant, 
I was tempted to go back. Then, I turned once more to the near-by city, and the feel- 
ings I have mentioned were lost in an oversurging awesomeness and wonder. I felt the 
thrill of a deep, supernal exaltation before the magnitude of the mighty buildings; a 
compelling sorcery was laid upon me by the very lines of their construction, by the 
harmonies of a solemn architectural music. I forgot my impulse to return to Crater 
Ridge, and started down the slope toward the city. 
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Soon the boughs of the purple and yellow forest arched above me like the altitudes 
of Titan-builded aisles, with leaves that fretted the rich heaven in gorgeous arabesques. 
Beyond them, ever and anon, I caught glimpses of the piled ramparts of my destina- 
tion; but looking back in the direction of that other city on the horizon, I found that 
its fulgurating towers were now lost to view. 

I saw, however, that the masses of the great somber cloud were rising steadily on 
the sky, and once again they flared to a swart, malignant red, as if with some unearthly 
form of sheet-lightning; and though I could hear nothing with my deadened ears, the 
ground beneath me trembled with long vibrations as of thunder. There was a queer 
quality in the vibrations, that seemed to tear my nerves and set my teeth on edge with 
its throbbing, lancinating discord, painful as broken glass or the torment of a tightened 
rack. 

Like Angarth before me, I came to the paved Cyclopean highway. Following it, in 
the stillness after the unheard peals of thunder, I felt another and subtler vibration, 
which I knew to be that of the Singing Flame in the temple at the city’s core. It seemed 
to soothe and exalt and bear me on, to erase with soft caresses the ache that still lin- 
gered in my nerves from the torturing pulsations of the thunder. 

I met no one on the road, and was not passed by any of the trans-dimensional pil- 
grims such as had overtaken Angarth; and when the accumulated ramparts loomed 
above the highest trees I came forth from the wood in their very shadow, I saw that the 
great gate of the city was closed, leaving no crevice through which a pygmy like myself 
might obtain entrance. 

Feeling a profound and peculiar discomfiture, such as one would experience in a 
dream that had gone wrong, I stared at the grim, unrelenting blackness of the gate, 
which seemed to be wrought from one enormous sheet of somber and lustreless metal. 
Then, I peered upward at the sheerness of the wall, which rose above me like an alpine 
cliff, and saw that the battlements were seemingly deserted. Was the city forsaken by its 
people, by the guardians of the Flame? Was it no longer open to the pilgrims who came 
from outlying lands to worship the Flame and immolate themselves? 

With a curious reluctance, after lingering there for many minutes in a sort of stu- 
por, I turned away to retrace my steps. In the interim of my journey, the black cloud 
had drawn immeasurably nearer, and was now blotting out half the heaven with two 
portentous, wing-like formations. It was a sinister and terrible sight; and it lightened 
again with that ominous, wrathful flaming, with a detonation that beat upon my deaf 
ears like waves of disintegrative force, and seemed to lacerate the inmost fibers of my 
body. 

I hesitated, fearing that the storm would burst upon me before I could reach the 
inter-dimensional portals, for I saw that I should be exposed to an elemental distur- 
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bance of unfamiliar character and supreme violence. Then, in mid-air before the im- 
minent, ever-rising cloud, I perceived two flying creatures whom I can compare only 
to gigantic moths. With bright, luminous wings, upon the ebon forefront of the storm, 
they approached me in level but precipitate flight, and would have crashed headlong 
against the shut gate if they had not checked themselves with sudden, easy poise. 

With hardly a flutter, they descended and paused on the ground beside me, sup- 
porting themselves on queer, delicate legs that branched at the knee-joints in floating 
antennae and waving tentacles. Their wings were sumptuously mottled webs of pearl 
and madder, opal and orange; their heads were circled by a series of convex and con- 
cave eyes, and fringed with coiling, horn-like organs from whose hollow ends there 
hung aerial filaments. I was startled and amazed by their aspect; but somehow, by an 
obscure telepathy I felt assured that their intentions toward me were friendly. 

I knew that they wished to enter the city, and also that they understood my 
predicament. Nevertheless, I was not prepared for what happened. With movements of 
utmost celerity and grace, one of the giant, moth-like beings stationed himself at my 
right hand, and the other at my left. Then, before I could even suspect their intention, 
they enfolded my limbs and body with their long tentacles, wrapping me round and 
round as if with powerful ropes; and carrying me between them as if my weight were a 
mere trifle, they rose in the air and soared at the mighty ramparts! 

In that swift and effortless ascent, the wall seemed to ow downward beside and 
beneath us, like a wave of molten stone. Dizzily, I watched the falling away of the 
mammoth blocks in endless recession. Then, we were level with the broad ramparts, 
were flying across the unguarded parapets and over a canyon-like space, toward the 
immense rectangular buildings and numberless square towers. 

We had hardly crossed the walls when a weird, flickering glow was cast on the 
edifices before us by another lightening of the great cloud. The moth-like beings paid 
no apparent heed, and flew steadily on into the city with their strange faces toward an 
unseen goal. But, turning my head to peer backward at the storm, I beheld an astound- 
ing and appalling spectacle. Beyond the city ramparts, as if wrought by black magic or 
the toil of genii, another city had reared, and its high towers were moving swiftly for- 
ward beneath the rubescent dome of the burning cloud! 

A second glance, and I perceived that the towers were identical with those I had 
beheld afar on the plain. In the interim of my passage through the woods, they had 
traveled over an expanse of many miles, by means of some unknown motive-power, 
and had closed in on the City of the Flame. Looking more closely, to determine the 
manner of their locomotion, I saw that they were not mounted on wheels, but on short, 
massy legs like jointed columns of metal, that gave them the stride of ungainly colossi. 
There were six or more of these legs to each tower, and near the tops of the towers 
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were rows of huge eye-like openings, from which issued the bolts of red and violet 
flame I have mentioned before. 

The many-colored forest had been burned away by these flames in a league-wide 
swath of devastation, even to the walls, and there was nothing but a stretch of black, 
vaporing desert between the mobile towers and the city. Then, even as I gazed, the 
long, leaping beams began to assail the craggy ramparts, and the topmost parapets 
were melting like lava beneath them. It was a scene of utmost terror and grandeur; but, 
a moment later, it was blotted from my vision by the buildings among which we had 
now plunged. The great lepidopterous creatures who bore me went on with the speed 
of eyrie-questing eagles. In the course of that flight, I was hardly capable of conscious 
thought or volition; I lived only in the breathless and giddy freedom of aerial move- 
ment, or dream-like levitation above the labyrinthine maze of stone immensitudes and 
marvels. I was without actual cognisance of much that I beheld in that stupendous Ba- 
bel of architectural imageries, and only afterward, in the more tranquil light of recol- 
lection, could I give coherent form and meaning to many of my impressions. 

My senses were stunned by the vastness and strangeness of it all; I realized but 
dimly the cataclysmic ruin that was being loosed upon the city behind us, and the 
doom from which we were fleeing. I knew that war was being made with unearthly 
weapons and engineries, by inimical powers that I could not imagine, for a purpose 
beyond my conception; but, to me, it all had the elemental confusion and vague, im- 
personal horror of some cosmic catastrophe. 

We flew deeper and deeper into the city. Broad, platform roofs and terrace-like 
tiers of balconies flowed away beneath us, and the pavements raced like darkling 
streams at some enormous depth. Severe cubicular spires and square monoliths were all 
about and above us; and we saw on some of the roofs the dark, Atlantean people of the 
city, moving slowly and statuesquely, or standing in attitudes of cryptic resignation 
and despair, with their faces toward the flaming cloud. all were weaponless, and I saw 
no engineries anywhere such as might be used for purposes of military defense. 

Swiftly as we flew, the climbing cloud was swifter, and the darkness of its intermit- 
tently glowing dome had overarched the town while its spidery filaments had meshed 
the further heavens and would soon attach themselves to the opposite horizon. The 
buildings darkened and lightened with the recurrent fulguration, and I felt in all my 
tissues the painful pulsing of the thunderous vibrations. 

Dully and vaguely, I realized that the winged beings who carried me between then 
were pilgrims to the Temple of the Flame. More and more, I became aware of an influ- 
ence that must have been that of the starry music emanating from the temple’s heart, 
There were soft, soothing vibrations in the air, that seemed to absorb and nullify the 
tearing discords of the unheard thunder. I felt that we were entering a zone of mystic 
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refuge, or sidereal and celestial security, and my troubled senses were both lulled and 
exalted. 

The gorgeous wings of the giant lepidopters began to slant downward. Before and 
beneath us, at some distance, I perceived a mammoth pile which I knew at once for the 
Temple of the Flame. Down, still down we went, in the awesome, space of the sur- 
rounding square; and then I was borne in through the lofty, ever-open entrance, and 
along the high hall with its thousand columns. Pregnant with strange balsams, the dim, 
mysterious dusk enfolded us, and we seemed to be entering realms of pre-mundane 
antiquity and trans-stellar immensity; to be following a pillared cavern that led to the 
core of some ultimate star. 

It seemed that we were the last and only pilgrims, and also that the temple was 
deserted by its guardians, for we met no one in the whole extent of that column- 
crowded gloom. After a while, the dusk began to lighten, and we plunged into a widen- 
ing beam of radiance, and then into the vast central chamber in which soared the foun- 
tain of green fire. 

I remember only the impression of shadowy, flickering space, of a vault that was 
lost in the azure of infinity, of colossal and Memnonian statues that looked down from 
Himalaya-like altitudes; and, above all, the dazzling jet of flame that aspired from a 
pit in the pavement and rose into the air like the visible rapture of gods. But all this I 
saw for an instant only. Then, I realized that the beings who bore me were flying 
straight toward the Flame on level wings, without the slightest pause or flutter of hesi- 
tation. 


VI. The Inner Sphere 


here was no room for fear, no time for alarm, in the dazed and chaotic turmoil of 

my sensations. I was stupefied by all that I had experienced, and moreover, the 
drug-like spell of the Flame was upon me, even though I could not hear its fatal 
singing. I believe that I struggled a little, by some sort of mechanical muscular revul- 
sion, against the tentacular arms that were wound about me. But the lepidopters gave 
no heed; it was plain that they were conscious of nothing but the mounting fire and its 
seductive music. 

I remember, however, that there was no sensation of actual heat, such as might 
have been expected, when we neared the soaring column. Instead, I felt the most inef- 
fable thrilling in all my fibers, as if I were being permeated by waves of celestial energy 
and demiurgic ecstasy. Then we entered the Flame... 

Like Angarth before me, I had taken it for granted that the fate of all those who 
flung themselves into the Flame was an instant though blissful destruction. I expected 
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to undergo a briefly flaring dissolution, followed by the nothingness of utter annihila- 
tion. The thing which really happened was beyond the boldest reach of speculative 
thought, and to give even a meager idea of my sensations would beggar the resources of 
language. 

The Flame enfolded us like a green curtain, blotting from view the great chamber. 
Then it seemed to me that I was caught and carried to supercelestial heights, in an 
upward-rushing cataract of quintessential force and deific rapture, and an all-illumi- 
nating light. It seemed that I, and my companions, had achieved a god-like union with 
the Flame; that every atom of our bodies had undergone a transcendental expansion, 
and was winged with ethereal lightness. 

It was as if we no longer existed, except as one divine, indivisible entity, soaring 
beyond the trammels of matter, beyond the limits of time and space, to attain un- 
dreamable shores. Unspeakable was the joy, and infinite the freedom of that ascent, in 
which we seemed to overpass the zenith of the highest star. Then, as if we had risen 
with the Flame to its culmination, had reached its very apex, we emerged and came to 
a pause. 

My senses were faint with exaltation, my eyes blind with the glory of the fire; and 
the world on which I now gazed was a vast arabesque of unfamiliar forms and bewil- 
dering hues from another spectrum than the one to which our eyes are habituated. It 
swirled before my dizzy eyes like a labyrinth of gigantic jewels, with interweaving rays 
and tangled lustres, and only by slow degrees was I able to establish order and distin- 
guish detail in the surging riot of my perceptions. 

All about me were endless avenues of super-prismatic opal and jacinth; arches and 
pillars of ultra-violet gems, of transcendent sapphire, of unearthly ruby and amethyst, 
all suffused with a multi-tinted splendor. I appeared to be treading on jewels, and 
above me was a jeweled sky. 

Presently, with recovered equilibrium, with eyes adjusted to a new range of cogni- 
tion, I began to perceive the actual features of the landscape. With the two moth-like 
beings still beside me, I was standing on a million-flowered grass, among trees of a 
paradisal vegetation, with fruit, foliage, blossoms and trunks whose very forms were 
beyond the conception of tridimensional life. The grace of their drooping boughs, of 
their fretted fronds, was inexpressible in terms of earthly line and contour, and they 
seemed to be wrought of pure, ethereal substance, half-translucent to the empyrean 
light, which accounted for the gem-like impression I had first received. 

I breathed a nectar-laden air, and the ground beneath me was ineffably soft and 
resilient, as if it were composed of some higher form of matter than ours. My physical 
sensations were those of the utmost buoyancy and well-being, with no trace of fatigue 
or nervousness, such as might have been looked for after the unparalleled and mar- 
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velous events in which I had played a part. I felt no sense of mental dislocation or con- 
fusion; and, apart from my ability to recognize unknown colors and non-Euclidean 
forms, I began to experience a queer alteration and extension of tactility, through 
which it seemed that I was able to touch remote objects. 

The radiant sky was filled with many-colored suns, like those that might shine on 
a world of some multiple solar system; but as I gazed, their glory became softer and 
dimmer, and the brilliant lustre of the trees and grass was gradually subdued, as if by 
encroaching twilight. I was beyond surprise, in the boundless marvel and mystery of it 
all, and nothing, perhaps, would have seemed incredible. But if anything could have 
amazed me or defied belief, it was the human face—the face of my vanished friend, 
Giles Angarth, which now emerged. from among the waning jewels of the forest, fol- 
lowed by that of another man whom I recognized from photographs as Felix Ebbonly. 

They came out from beneath the gorgeous boughs, and paused before me. Both 
were clad in lustrous fabrics, finer than Oriental silk, and of no earthly cut or pattern. 
Their look was both joyous and meditative, and their faces had taken on a hint of the 
same translucency that characterized the ethereal fruits and blossoms. 

“We have been looking for you,’ said Angarth. ‘It occurred to me that, after read- 
ing my journal, you might be tempted to try the same experiment, if only to make sure 
whether the account was truth or fiction. This is Felix Ebbonly, whom I believe you 
have never met.’ 

It surprised me when I found that I could hear his voice with perfect ease and 
clearness, and I wondered why the effect of the drug-soaked cotton should have died 
out so soon in my auditory nerves. Yet such details were trivial in the face of the as- 
tounding fact that I had found Angarth and Ebbonly; that they, as well as I, had sur- 
vived the unearthly rapture of the Flame. 

‘Where are we?’ I asked, after acknowledging his introduction. ‘I confess that I 
am totally at a loss to comprehend what has happened.’ 

‘We are now in what is called the Inner Dimension,’ explained Angarth. ‘It is a 
higher sphere of space and energy and matter than the one into which we were precipi- 
tated from Crater Ridge, and the only entrance is through the Singing Flame in the 
city of Ydmos. The Inner Dimension is born of the fiery fountain, and sustained by it; 
and those who fling themselves into the Flame are lifted thereby to this superior plane 
of vibration. For them, the Outer Worlds no longer exist. The nature of the Flame 
itself is not known, except that it is a fountain of pure energy springing from the cen- 
tral rock beneath Ydmos, and passing beyond mortal ken by virtue of its own ardency.’ 

He paused, and seemed to be peering attentively at the winged entities, who still 
lingered at my side. Then, he continued: 
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‘T haven’t been here long enough to learn very much, myself; but I have found out 
a few things, and Ebbonly and I have established a sort of telepathic communication 
with the other beings who have passed through the Flame. Many of them have no spo- 
ken language, nor organs of speech, and their very methods of thought are basically 
different from ours, because of their divergent lines of sense-development and the 
varying conditions of the worlds from which they come. But we are able to communi- 
cate a few images. 

‘The persons who came with you are trying to tell me something,’ he went on. 
‘You and they, it seems, are the last pilgrims who will enter Ydmos and attain the Inner 
Dimension. War is being made on the Flame and its guardians by the rulers of the Out- 
er Lands, because so many of their people have obeyed the lure of the singing fountain 
and vanished into the higher sphere. Even now, their armies have closed in upon Yd- 
mos and are blasting the city’s ramparts with the force-bolts of their moving towers.’ 

I told him what I had seen, comprehending, now, much that had been obscure 
heretofore. He listened gravely, and then said: 

‘It has long been feared that such war would be made sooner or later. There are 
many legends in the Outer Lands concerning the Flame and the fate of those who suc- 
cumb to its attraction, but the truth is not known, or is guessed only by a few. Many 
believe, as I did, that the end is destruction; and by some who suspect its existence, the 
Inner Dimension is hated as a thing that lures idle dreamers away from worldly reality. 
It is regarded as a lethal and pernicious chimera, as a mere poetic dream, or a sort of 
opium paradise. 

‘There are a thousand things to tell you regarding the Inner Sphere, and the laws 
and conditions of being to which we are now subject after the revibration of all our 
component atoms in the Flame. But at present there is no time to speak further, since it 
is highly probable that we are all in grave danger—that the very existence of the Inner 
Dimension, as well as our own, is threatened by the inimical forces that are destroying 
Ydmos. 

“There are some who say that the Flame is impregnable, that its pure essence will 
defy the blasting of all inferior beams, and its source remain impenetrable to the light- 
nings of the Outer Lords. But most are fearful of disaster, and expect the failure of the 
fountain itself when Ydmos is riven to the central rock. 

‘Because of this imminent peril, we must not tarry longer. There is a way which 
affords egress from the Inner Sphere to another and remoter Cosmos in a second infin- 
ity -a Cosmos unconceived by mundane astronomers, or by the astronomers of the 
worlds about Ydmos. The majority of the pilgrims, after a term of sojourn here, have 
gone on to the worlds of this other universe; and Ebbonly and I have waited only for 
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your coming before following them. We must make haste, and delay no more, or doom 
will overtake us.’ 

Even as he spoke, the two moth-like entities, seeming to resign me to the care of 
my human friends, arose on the jewel-tinted air and sailed in long, level flight above 
the paradisal perspectives whose remoter avenues were lost in glory. Angarth and 
Ebbonly had now stationed themselves beside me, and one took me by the left arm, and 
the other by the right. 

“Try to imagine that you are flying,’ said Angarth. ‘In this sphere, levitation and 
flight are possible through willpower, and you will soon acquire the ability. We shall 
support and guide you, however, till you have grown accustomed to the new conditions 
and are independent of such help.’ 

I obeyed his injunction, and formed a mental image of myselfin the act of flying. I 
was amazed by the clearness and verisimilitude of the thought-picture, and still more 
by the fact that the picture was becoming an actuality! With little sense of effort, but 
with exactly the same feeling that characterizes a levitational dream, the three of us 
were soaring from the jeweled ground, slanting easily and swiftly upward through the 
glowing air. 

Any attempt to describe the experience would be foredoomed to futility, since it 
seemed that a whole range of new senses had been opened up in me, together with cor- 
responding thought-symbols for which there are no words in human speech. I was no 
longer Philip Hastane, but a larger, stronger and freer entity, differing as much from 
my former self as the personality developed beneath the influence of hashish or kava 
would differ. The dominant feeling was one of immense joy and liberation, coupled 
with a sense of imperative haste, of the need to escape into other realms where the joy 
would endure eternal and unthreatened. 

My visual perceptions, as we flew above the burning, lucent woods, were marked 
by intense, aesthetic pleasure. It was as far above the normal delight afforded by agree- 
able imagery as the forms and colours of this world were beyond the cognition of nor- 
mal eyes. Every changing image was a source of veritable ecstasy; and the ecstasy 
mounted as the whole landscape began to brighten again and returned to the flashing, 
scintillating glory it had worn when I first beheld it. 


VII. The Destruction of Ydmos 


e soared at a lofty elevation, looking down on numberless miles of labyrinthine 
forest, on long, luxurious meadows, on voluptuously folded hills, on palatial 
buildings, and waters that were clear as the pristine lakes and rivers of Eden. It all 
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seemed to quiver and pulsate like one living effulgent, ethereal entity, and waves of 
radiant rapture passed from sun to sun in the splendor-crowded heaven. 

As we went on, I noticed again, after an interval, that partial dimming of the 
light; that somnolent, dreamy saddening of the colors, to be followed by another peri- 
od of ecstatic brightening. The slow tidal rhythm of this process appeared to corre- 
spond to the rising and falling of the Flame, as Angarth had described it in his journal, 
and I suspected immediately that there was some connection. No sooner had I formu- 
lated this thought, than I became aware that Angarth was speaking. And yet, I am not 
sure whether he spoke, or whether his worded thought was perceptible to me through 
another sense than that of physical audition. At any rate, I was cognisant of his com- 
ment: 

‘You are right. The waning and waxing of the fountain and its music is perceived 
in the Inner Dimension as a clouding and lightening of all visual images.’ 

Our flight began to swiften, and I realized that my companions were employing 
all their psychic energies in an effort to redouble our speed. The lands below us blurred 
to a cataract of streaming color, a sea of flowing luminosity; and we seemed to be 
hurtling onward like stars through the fiery air. The ecstasy of that endless soaring, 
the anxiety of that precipitate flight from an unknown doom, are incommunicable. But 
I shall never forget them, nor the state of ineffable communion and understanding that 
existed between the three of us. The memory of it all is housed in the deepest, most 
abiding cells of my brain. 

Others were flying beside and above and beneath us, now, in the fluctuant glory: 
pilgrims of hidden worlds and occult dimensions, proceeding as we ourselves toward 
that other Cosmos of which the Inner Sphere was the antechamber. These beings were 
strange and outré beyond belief, in their corporeal forms and attributes; and yet I took 
no thought of their strangeness, but felt toward them the same conviction of fraternity 
that I felt toward Angarth and Ebbonly. 

As we still went on, it appeared to me that my two companions were telling me 
many things; communicating, by what means I am not sure, much that they had 
learned in their new existence. With a grave urgency as if, perhaps, the time for im- 
parting this information night well be brief, ideas were expressed and conveyed which 
I could never have understood amid terrestrial circumstances. Things that were incon- 
ceivable in terms of the five senses, or in abstract symbols of philosophic or mathematic 
thought, were made plain to me as the letters of the alphabet. 

Certain of these data, however, are roughly conveyable or suggestible in language. 
I was told of the gradual process of initiation into the life of the new dimension, of the 
powers gained by the neophyte during his term of adaptation, of the various recondite, 
aesthetic joys experienced through a mingling and multiplying of all the perceptions, 
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of the control acquired over natural forces and over matter itself, so that raiment could 
be woven and buildings reared solely through an act of volition. 

I learned, also, of the laws that would control our passage to the further Cosmos, 
and the fact that such passage was difficult and dangerous for anyone who had not lived 
a certain length of time in the Inner Dimension. Likewise, I was told that no one could 
return to our present plane from the higher Cosmos, even as no one could go backward 
through the Flame into Ydmos. 

Angarth and Ebbonly had dwelt long enough in the Inner Dimension, they said, 
to be eligible for entrance to the worlds beyond; and they thought that I, too, could 
escape through their assistance, even though I had not yet developed the faculty of 
spatial equilibrium necessary to sustain those who dared the interspheric path and its 
dreadful subjacent gulfs alone. There were boundless, unforeseeable realms, planet on 
planet, universe on universe, to which we might attain, and among whose prodigies and 
marvels we could dwell or wander indefinitely. In these worlds, our brains would be 
attuned to the comprehension of vaster and higher scientific laws, and states of entity 
beyond those of our present dimensional milieu. 

I have no idea of the duration of our flight; since, like everything else, my sense of 
time was completely altered and transfigured. Relatively speaking, we may have gone 
on for hours; but it seemed to me that we had crossed an area of that supernal terrain 
for whose transit many years, or even centuries, might well have been required. 

Even before we came within sight of it, a clear pictorial image of our destination 
had arisen in my mind, doubtless through some sort of thought-transference. I seemed 
to envision a stupendous mountain range, with alp on celestial alp, higher than the 
summer cumuli on Earth; and above them all the horn of an ultra-violet peak whose 
head was enfolded in a hueless and spiral cloud, touched with the sense of invisible 
chromatic overtones, that seemed to come down upon it from skies beyond the zenith. 
I knew that the way to the Outer Cosmos was hidden in the high cloud... 

On and on we soared; and at length the mountain range appeared on the far hori- 
zon, and I saw the paramount peak of ultra-violet with its dazzling crown of cumulus. 
Nearer still we came, till the strange volutes of cloud were almost above us, towering 
to the heavens and vanishing among the vari-colored suns; and we saw the gleaming 
forms of pilgrims who preceded us, as they entered the swirling folds. At this moment, 
the sky and the landscape had flamed again to their culminating brilliance; they 
burned with a thousand hues and lusters, so that the sudden, unlooked-for eclipse 
which now occurred was all the more complete and terrible. Before I was conscious of 
anything amiss, I seemed to hear a despairing cry from my friends, who must have felt 
the oncoming calamity through a subtler sense than any of which I was yet capable. 
Then, beyond the high and luminescent alp of our destination, I saw the mounting of a 
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wall of darkness, dreadful and instant, positive and palpable, that rose everywhere and 
toppled like some Atlantean wave upon the irised suns and the fiery-colored vistas of 
the Inner Dimension. 

We hung irresolute in the shadowed air, powerless and hopeless before the im- 
pending catastrophe, and saw that the darkness had surrounded the entire world and 
was rushing upon us from all sides. It ate the heavens, blotted the outer suns, and the 
vast perspectives over which we had flown appeared to shrink and shrivel like a fire- 
blackened paper. We seemed to wait alone, for one terrible instant, in a center of dwin- 
dling light on which the cyclonic forces of night and destruction were impinging with 
torrential rapidity. 

The center shrank to a mere point—and then the darkness was upon us like an 
overwhelming maelstrom, like the falling and crashing of Cyclopean walls. I seemed 
to go down with the wreck of shattered worlds in a roaring sea of vortical space and 
force, to descend into some infra-stellar pit, some ultimate limbo to which the shards 
of forgotten suns and systems are flung. Then, after a measureless interval, there came 
the sensation of violent impact, as if I had fallen among these shards, at the bottom of 
the universal night. 

I struggled back to consciousness with slow, prodigious effort, as if I were crushed 
beneath some irremovable weight, beneath the lightless and inert débris of galaxies. It 
seemed to require the labors of a Titan to lift my lids, and my body and limbs were 
heavy, as if they had been turned to some denser element than human flesh, or had 
been subjected to the gravitation of a grosser planet than the Earth. 

My mental processes were benumbed and painful, and confused to the last degree; 
but at length I realized that I was lying on a riven and tilted pavement, among gigantic 
blocks of fallen stone. Above me, the light of a livid heaven came down among over- 
turned and jagged walls that no longer supported their colossal dome. Close beside me, 
I saw a fuming pit from which a ragged rift extended through the floor, like the chasm 
wrought by an earthquake. 

I could not recognize my surroundings for a time; but at last, with a toilsome 
groping of thought, I understood that I was lying in the ruined temple of Ydmos, and 
that the pit whose gray and acrid vapours rose beside me was that from which the foun- 
tain of singing flame had issued. It was a scene of stupendous havoc and devastation: 
the wrath that had been visited upon Ydmos had left no wall nor pylon of the temple 
standing. I stared at the blighted heavens from an architectural ruin in which the re- 
mains of On and Angkor would have been mere rubble-heaps. 

With Herculean effort, I turned my head away from the smoking pit, whose thin, 
sluggish fumes curled upward in phantasmal coils where the green ardour of the Flame 
had soared and sung. Not until then did I perceive my companions. Angarth, still in- 
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sensible, was lying near at hand, and just beyond him I saw the pale, contorted face of 
Ebbonly, whose lower limbs and body were pinned down by the rough and broken ped- 
iment of a fallen pillar. 

Striving, as in some eternal nightmare, to throw off the leaden-clinging weight of 
my inertia, and able to bestir myself only with the most painful slowness and labori- 
ousness, I got to my feet and went over to Ebbonly. Angarth, I saw at a glance, was 
uninjured and would presently regain consciousness, but Ebbonly, crushed by the 
monolithic mass of stone, was dying swiftly, and even with the help of a dozen men I 
could not have released him from his imprisonment; nor could I have done anything to 
palliate his agony. 

He tried to smile, with gallant and piteous courage, as I stooped above him. 

‘It’s no use—I’m going in a moment,” he whispered. ‘Good-bye, Hastane—and 
tell Angarth good-bye for me, too.’ 

His tortured lips relaxed, his eyelids dropped and his head fell back on the temple 
pavement. With an unreal dreamlike horror, almost without emotion, I saw that he was 
dead. The exhaustion that still beset me was too profound to permit of thought or feel- 
ing; it was like the first reaction that follows the awakening from a drug-debauch. My 
nerves were like burnt-out wires, my muscles dead and unresponsive as clay; my brain 
was ashen and gutted, as ifa great fire had burned within it and gone out. 

Somehow, after an interval of whose length my memory is uncertain, I managed 
to revive Angarth, and he sat up dully and dazedly. When I told him that Ebbonly was 
dead, my words appeared to make no impression upon him, and I wondered for a while 
if he understood. Finally, rousing himself a little with evident difficulty, he peered at 
the body of our friend, and seemed to realize in some measure the horror of the situa- 
tion. But I think he would have remained there for hours, or perhaps for all time, in his 
utter despair and lassitude, if I had not taken the initiative. 

‘Come,’ I said, with an attempt at firmness. “We must get out of this.’ 

‘Where to?’ he queried, dully. “The Flame has failed at its source, and the Inner 
Dimension is no more. I wish I were dead, like Ebbonly—I might as well be, judging 
from the way I feel.’ 

‘We must find our way back to Crater Ridge,’ I said. ‘Surely we can do it, if the 
inter-dimensional portals have not been destroyed.’ 

Angarth did not seem to hear me, but he followed obediently when I took him by 
the arm and began to seek an exit from the temple’s heart, among the roofless halls and 
overturned columns... 

My recollections of our return are dim and confused, and full of the tediousness of 
some interminable delirium. I remember looking back at Ebbonly, lying white and still 
beneath the massive pillar that would serve as his eternal monument; and I recall the 
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mountainous ruins of the city, in which it seemed that we were the only living beings. 
It was a wilderness of chaotic stone, of fused, obsidian-like blocks, where streams of 
molten lava still ran in the mighty chasms, or poured like torrents adown unfath- 
omable pits that had opened in the ground. And I remember seeing, amid the wreck- 
age, the charred bodies of those dark colossi who were the people of Ydmos and the 
warders of the Flame. 

Like pygmies lost in some shattered fortalice of the giants, we stumbled onward, 
strangling in mephitic and metallic vapors, reeling with weariness, dizzy with the heat 
that emanated everywhere to surge upon us in buffeting waves. The way was blocked by 
overthrown buildings, by toppled towers and battlements, over which we climbed pre- 
cariously and toilsomely; and often we were compelled to divagate from our direct 
course by enormous rifts that seemed to cleave the foundations of the world. 

The moving towers of the wrathful Outer Lords had withdrawn; their armies had 
disappeared on the plain beyond Ydmos, when we staggered over the riven, shapeless 
and scoriac crags that had formed the city’s ramparts. Before us was nothing but deso- 
lation—a fire-blackened and vapor-vaulted expanse in which no tree or blade of grass 
remained. 

Across this waste we found our way to the slope of violet grass above the plain, 
which had lain beyond the path of the invader’s bolts. There the guiding monoliths, 
reared by a people of whom we were never to learn even the name, still looked down 
upon the fuming desert and the mounded wrack of Ydmos. And there, at length, we 
came once more to the grayish-green columns that were the gateway between the 
worlds. 
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Fiona Macleod 
The Sin-Eater, and Other Tales (1895) 


LEditor’s Note: Fiona Macleod was the pseudonym of writer William Sharp, who created 
an entire body work of work under his feminine persona. Macleod was more than a mere 
pen name for Sharp, who led a literary double life, writing substantials correspondence as 
both Sharp and Macleod. He noted that as Macleod, he could express things impossible to 
express as Sharp. This gender fluidity would inform both sides of Sharp’s total body of work. 


SIN. 
Taste this bread, this substance: tell me 
Is it bread or flesh? 


[The Senses approach. ] 


THE SMELL. 
Its smell Is the smell of bread. 


SIN. 
Touch, come. Why tremble? 
Say what’s this thou touchest? 


THE TOUCH. 
Bread. 


FIONA MACLEOD 


SIN. 
Sight, declare what thou discernest 
In this object. 


THE SIGHT. 
Bread alone. 


CALDERON, 
Los Encantos dela Culpa 


wet wind out of the south mazed and mooned through the sea-mist that hung over 
A the Ross. In all the bays and creeks was a continuous weary lapping of water. 
There was no other sound anywhere. 

Thus was it at daybreak; it was thus at noon; thus was it now in the darkening of 
the day. A confused thrusting and falling of sounds through the silence betokened the 
hour of the setting. Curlews wailed in the mist; on the seething limpet-covered rocks 
the skuas and terns screamed, or uttered hoarse, rasping cries. Ever and again the pro- 
longed note of the oyster-catcher shrilled against the air, as an echo flying blindly 
along a blank wall of cliff. Out of weedy places, wherein the tide sobbed with long, 
gurgling moans, came at intervals the barking of a seal. 

Inland, by the hamlet of Contullich, there is a reedy tarn called the Loch-a- 
chaoruinn.: By the shores of this mournful water a man moved. It was a slow, weary 
walk that of the man Neil Ross. He had come from Duninch, thirty miles to the east- 
ward, and had not rested foot, nor eaten, nor had word of man or woman, since his 
going west an hour after dawn. 

At the bend of the loch nearest the clachan he came upon an old woman carrying 
peat. To his reiterated question as to where he was, and if the tarn were Feur-Lochan 
above Fionnaphort that is on the strait of Iona on the west side of the Ross of Mull, she 
did not at first make any answer. The rain trickled down her withered brown face, over 
which the thin gray locks hung limply. It was only in the deep-set eyes that the flame 
of life still glimmered, though that dimly. 

The man had used the English when first he spoke, but as though mechanically. 
Supposing that he had not been understood, he repeated his question in the Gaelic. 

After a minute’s silence the old woman answered him in the native tongue, but 
only to put a question in return. 


« Contullich: i.e. Ceann-nan-tulaich, ’the end of the hillocks.” Loch a chaoruinn means 
the loch of the rowan-trees. 
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“T am thinking it is a long time since you have been in Iona?” 

The man stirred uneasily. 

“And why is that, mother?” he asked, in a weak voice hoarse with damp and fa- 
tigue; “how is it you will be knowing that I have been in Iona at all?” 

“Because I knew your kith and kin there, Neil Ross.” 

“T have not been hearing that name, mother, for many a long year. And as for the 
old face o’ you, it is unbeknown to me.” 

“I was at the naming of you, for all that. Well do I remember the day that Silis 
Macallum gave you birth; and I was at the house on the croft of Ballyrona when 
Murtagh Ross—that was your father—laughed. It was an ill laughing that.” 

“T am knowing it. The curse of God on him!” 

“Tis not the first, nor the last, though the grass is on his head three years agone 
now.” 

“You that know who I am will be knowing that I have no kith or kin now on 
Tona?” 

“Ay; they are all under gray stone or running wave. Donald your brother, and 
Murtagh your next brother, and little Silis, and your mother Silis herself, and your 
two brothers of your father, Angus and Jan Macallum, and your father Murtagh Ross, 
and his lawful childless wife, Dionaid, and his sister Anna—one and all, they lie be- 
neath the green wave or in the brown mould. It is said there is a curse upon all who live 
at Ballyrona. The owl builds now in the rafters, and it is the big sea-rat that runs across 
the fireless hearth.” 

“It is there I am going.” 

“The foolishness is on you, Neil Ross.” 

“Now it is that I am knowing who you are. It is old Sheen Macarthur I am speak- 
ing to.” 

“Tha mise ... it is I.” 

“And you will be alone now, too, I am thinking, Sheen?” 

“T am alone. God took my three boys at the one fishing ten years ago; and before 
there was moonrise in the blackness of my heart my man went. It was after the drown- 
ing of Anndra that my croft was taken from me. Then I crossed the Sound, and shared 
with my widow sister Elsie McVurie till s4e went; and then the two cows had to go; and 
Thad no rent, and was old.” 

In the silence that followed, the rain dribbled from the sodden bracken and drip- 
ping loneroid. Big tears rolled slowly down the deep lines on the face of Sheen. Once 
there was a sob in her throat, but she put her shaking hand to it, and it was still. 
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Neil Ross shifted from foot to foot. The ooze in that marshy place squelched with 
each restless movement he made. Beyond them a plover wheeled, a blurred splatch in 
the mist, crying its mournful cry over and over and over. 

It was a pitiful thing to hear—ah, bitter loneliness, bitter patience of poor old 
women. That he knew well. But he was too weary, and his heart was nigh full of its 
own burthen. The words could not come to his lips. But at last he spoke. 

“Tha mo chridhe goirt,” he said, with tears in his voice, as he put his hand on her 
bent shoulder; “my heart is sore.” 

She put up her old face against his. 

“°S tha e ruidhinn mo chridhe,” she whispered; “it is touching my heart you are.” 

After that they walked on slowly through the dripping mist, each dumb and 
brooding deep. 

“Where will you be staying this night?” asked Sheen suddenly, when they had 
traversed a wide boggy stretch of land; adding, as by an afterthought—“Ah, it is ask- 
ing you were if the tarn there were Feur-Lochan. No; it is Loch-a-chaoruinn, and the 
clachan that is near is Contullich.” 

“Which way?” 

“Yonder, to the right.” 

“And you are not going there?” 

“No. I am going to the steading of Andrew Blair. Maybe you are for knowing it? 
It is called the Baile-na-Chlais-nambuidheag.”> 

“TI do not remember. But it is remembering a Blair I am. He was Adam, the son of 
Adam, the son of Robert. He and my father did many an ill deed together.” 

“Ay, to the stones be it said. Sure, now, there was, even till this weary day, no man 
or woman who had a good word for Adam Blair.” 

“And why that ... why till this day?” 

“Tt is not yet the third hour since he went into the silence.” 

Neil Ross uttered a sound like a stifled curse. For a time he trudged wearily on. 

“Then I am too late,” he said at last, but as though speaking to himself. “I had 
hoped to see him face to face again, and curse him between the eyes. It was he who 
made Murtagh Ross break his troth to my mother, and marry that other woman, bar- 
ren at that, God be praised! And they say ill of him, do they?” 

“Ay, it is evil that is upon him. This crime and that, God knows; and the shadow 
of murder on his brow and in his eyes. Well, well, ’tis ill to be speaking of a man in 
corpse, and that near by. "Tis Himself only that knows, Neil Ross.” 


2 The farm in the hollow of the yellow flowers. 
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“Maybe ay and maybe no. But where is it that I can be sleeping this night, Sheen 
Macarthur?” 

“They will not be taking a stranger at the farm this night of the nights, I am 
thinking. There is no place else for seven miles yet, when there is the clachan, before 
you will be coming to Fionnaphort. There is the warm byre, Neil, my man; or, if you 
can bide by my peats, you may rest, and welcome, though there is no bed for you, and 
no food either save some of the porridge that is over.” 

“And that will do well enough for me, Sheen; and Himself bless you for it.” 

And so it was. 


fter old Sheen Macarthur had given the wayfarer food—poor food at that, but 

welcome to one nigh starved, and for the heartsome way it was given, and because 
of the thanks to God that was upon it before even spoon was lifted—she told him a lie. 
It was the good lie of tender love. 

“Sure now, after all, Neil, my man,” she said, “it is sleeping at the farm I ought to 
be, for Maisie Macdonald, the wise woman, will be sitting by the corpse, and there will 
be none to keep her company. It is there I must be going; and if I am weary, there is a 
good bed for me just beyond the dead-board, which I am not minding at all. So, if it is 
tired you are sitting by the peats, lie down on my bed there, and have the sleep; and 
God be with you.” 

With that she went, and soundlessly, for Neil Ross was already asleep, where he 
sat on an upturned claar, with his elbows on his knees, and his flame-lit face in his 
hands. 

The rain had ceased; but the mist still hung over the land, though in thin veils 
now, and these slowly drifting seaward. Sheen stepped wearily along the stony path 
that led from her bothy to the farm-house. She stood still once, the fear upon her, for 
she saw three or four blurred yellow gleams moving beyond her, eastward, along the 
dyke. She knew what they were—the corpse-lights that on the night of death go be- 
tween the bier and the place of burial. More than once she had seen them before the 
last hour, and by that token had known the end to be near. 

Good Catholic that she was, she crossed herself, and took heart. Then muttering, 


“Crois nan naoi aingeal leam 
‘O mbullach mo chinn 


Gu craican mo bhonn.” 


(The cross of the nine angels be about me, 
From the top of my head 
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To the soles of my feet), 


she went on her way fearlessly. 

When she came to the White House, she entered by the milk-shed that was be- 
tween the byre and the kitchen. At the end of it was a paved place, with washing-tubs. 
At one of these stood a girl that served in the house—an ignorant lass called Jessie 
McFall, out of Oban. She was ignorant, indeed, not to know that to wash clothes with 
a newly dead body near by was an ill thing to do. Was it not a matter for the knowing 
that the corpse could hear, and might rise up in the night and clothe itself in a clean 
white shroud? 

She was still speaking to the lassie when Maisie Macdonald, the deid-watcher, 
opened the door of the room behind the kitchen to see who it was that was come. The 
two old women nodded silently. It was not till Sheen was in the closed room, midway 
in which something covered with a sheet lay on a board, that any word was spoken. 

“Duit sith mor, Beann Macdonald.” 

“And deep peace to you, too, Sheen; and to him that is there.” 

“Och, ochone, mise ’n diugh; tis a dark hour this.” 

“Ay; it is bad. Will you have been hearing or seeing anything?” 

“Well, as for that, I am thinking I saw lights moving betwixt here and the green 
place over there.” 

“The corpse-lights?” 

“Well, it is calling them that they are.” 

“TI thought they would be out. And I have been hearing the noise of the planks— 
the cracking of the boards, you know, that will be used for the coffin to-morrow.” 

A long silence followed. The old women had seated themselves by the corpse, 
their cloaks over their heads. The room was fireless, and was lit only by a tall wax 
death-candle, kept against the hour of the going. 

At last Sheen began swaying slowly to and fro, crooning low the while. “I would 
not be for doing that, Sheen Macarthur,” said the deid-watcher in a low voice, but 
meaningly; adding, after a moment’s pause, “The mice have all left the house.” 

Sheen sat upright, a look half of terror, half of awe in her eyes. 

“God save the sinful soul that is hiding,” she whispered. 

Well she knew what Maisie meant. If the soul of the dead be a lost soul it knows its 
doom. The house of death is the house of sanctuary; but before the dawn that follows 
the death-night the soul must go forth, whosoever or whatsoever wait for it in the 
homeless, shelterless plains of air around and beyond. If it be well with the soul, it need 
have no fear; if it be not ill with the soul, it may fare forth with surety; but if it be ill 
with the soul, ill will the going be. Thus is it that the spirit of an evil man cannot stay, 
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and yet dare not go; and so it strives to hide itself in secret places anywhere, in dark 
channels and blind walls; and the wise creatures that live near man smell the terror, 
and flee. Maisie repeated the saying of Sheen, then, after a silence, added: 

“Adam Blair will not lie in his grave for a year and a day because of the sins that 
are upon him; and it is knowing that, they are here. He will be the Watcher of the 
Dead for a year and a day.” 

“Ay, sure, there will be dark prints in the dawn-dew over yonder.” 

Once more the old women relapsed into silence. Through the night there was a 
sighing sound. It was not the sea, which was too far off to be heard save in a day of 
storm. The wind it was, that was dragging itself across the sodden moors like a wound- 
ed thing, moaning and sighing. 

Out of sheer weariness, Sheen twice rocked forward from her stool, heavy with 
sleep. At last Maisie led her over to the niche-bed opposite, and laid her down there, 
and waited till the deep furrows in the face relaxed somewhat, and the thin breath la- 
bored slow across the fallen jaw. 

“Poor old woman,” she muttered, heedless of her own gray hairs and grayer years; 
“a bitter, bad thing it is to be old, old and weary. ”Tis the sorrow, that. God keep the 
pain of it!” 

As for herself, she did not sleep at all that night, but sat between the living and the 
dead, with her plaid shrouding her. Once, when Sheen gave a low, terrified scream in 
her sleep, she rose, and in a loud voice cried, “Sheeach-ad! Away with you!” And with 
that she lifted the shroud from the dead man, and took the pennies off the eyelids, and 
lifted each lid; then, staring into these filmed wells, muttered an ancient incantation 
that would compel the soul of Adam Blair to leave the spirit of Sheen alone, and return 
to the cold corpse that was its coffin till the wood was ready. 

The dawn came at last. Sheen slept, and Adam Blair slept a deeper sleep, and 
Maisie stared out of her wan, weary eyes against the red and stormy flares of light that 
came into the sky. 

When, an hour after sunrise, Sheen Macarthur reached her bothy, she found Neil 
Ross, heavy with slumber, upon her bed. The fire was not out, though no flame or 
spark was visible; but she stooped and blew at the heart of the peats till the redness 
came, and once it came it grew. Having done this, she kneeled and said a rune of the 
morning, and after that a prayer, and then a prayer for the poor man Neil. She could 
pray no more because of the tears. She rose and put the meal and water into the pot for 
the porridge to be ready against his awaking. One of the hens that was there came and 
pecked at her ragged skirt. “Poor beastie,” she said. “Sure, that will just be the way I 
am pulling at the white robe of the Mother o’ God. ”Tis a bit meal for you, cluckie, and 
for me a healing hand upon my tears. O, och, ochone, the tears, the tears!” 
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It was not till the third hour after sunrise of that bleak day in that winter of the 
winters, that Neil Ross stirred and arose. He ate in silence. Once he said that he smelt 
the snow coming out of the north. Sheen said no word at all. 

After the porridge, he took his pipe, but there was no tobacco. All that Sheen had 
was the pipeful she kept against the gloom of the Sabbath. It was her one solace in the 
long weary week. She gave him this, and held a burning peat to his mouth, and hun- 
gered over the thin, rank smoke that curled upward. 

It was within half-an-hour of noon that, after an absence, she returned. 

“Not between you and me, Neil Ross,” she began abruptly, “but just for the ask- 
ing, and what is beyond. Is it any money you are having upon you?” 

“No.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then how will you be getting across to Iona? It is seven long miles to Fion- 
naphort, and bitter cold at that, and you will be needing food, and then the ferry, the 
ferry across the Sound, you know.” 

“Ay, I know.” 

“What would you do for a silver piece, Neil, my man?” 

“You have none to give me, Sheen Macarthur; and, if you had, it would not be 
taking it I would.” 

“Would you kiss a dead man for a crown-piece—a crown-piece of five good 
shillings?” 

Neil Ross stared. Then he sprang to his feet. 

“Tt is Adam Blair you are meaning, woman! God curse him in death now that he is 
no longer in life!” 

Then, shaking and trembling, he sat down again, and brooded against the dull red 
glow of the peats. 

But, when he rose, in the last quarter before noon, his face was white. 

“The dead are dead, Sheen Macarthur. They can know or do nothing. I will do it. 
It is willed. Yes, I am going up to the house there. And now I am going from here. God 
Himself has my thanks to you, and my blessing too. They will come back to you. It is 
not forgetting you I will be. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Neil, son of the woman that was my friend. A south wind to you! Go 
up by the farm. In the front of the house you will see what you will be seeing. Maisie 
Macdonald will be there. She will tell you what’s for the telling. There is no harm in 
it, sure; sure, the dead are dead. It is praying for you I will be, Neil Ross. Peace to 
you!” 

“And to you, Sheen.” 
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And with that the man went. 


hen Neil Ross reached the byres of the farm in the wide hollow, he saw two fig- 

ures standing as though awaiting him, but separate, and unseen of the other. In 
front of the house was a man he knew to be Andrew Blair; behind the milk-shed was a 
woman he guessed to be Maisie Macdonald. 

It was the woman he came upon first. 

“Are you the friend of Sheen Macarthur?” she asked in a whisper, as she beckoned 
him to the doorway. 

“Tam.” 

“I am knowing no names or anything. And no one here will know you, I am 
thinking. So do the thing and begone.” 

“There is no harm to it?” 

“None.” 

“Tt will be a thing often done, is it not?” 

“Ay, sure.” 

“And the evil does not abide?” 

“No. The ... the ... person ... the person takes them away, and...” 

“Them?” 

“For sure, man! Them ... the sins of the corpse. He takes them away; and are you 
for thinking God would let the innocent suffer for the guilty? No ... the person ... the 
Sin-Eater, you know ... takes them away on himself, and one by one the air of heaven 
washes them away till he, the Sin-Eater, is clean and whole as before.” 

“But if it is a man you hate ... if it is a corpse that is the corpse of one who has been 
acurse and a foe... if...” 

“Sst! Be still now with your foolishness. It is only an idle saying, I am thinking. 
Do it, and take the money and go. It will be hell enough for Adam Blair, miser as he 
was, if he is for knowing that five good shillings of his money are to go to a passing 
tramp because of an old, ancient silly tale.” 

Neil Ross laughed low at that. It was for pleasure to him. 

“Hush wi’ ye! Andrew Blair is waiting round there. Say that I have sent you 
round, as I have neither bite nor bit to give.” 

Turning on his heel, Neil walked slowly round to the front of the house. A tall 
man was there, gaunt and brown, with hairless face and lank brown hair, but with eyes 
cold and gray as the sea. 

“Good day to you, an’ good faring. Will you be passing this way to anywhere?” 

“Health to you. I am a stranger here. It is on my way to Iona I am. But I have the 
hunger upon me. There is not a brown bit in my pocket. I asked at the door there, near 
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the byres. The woman told me she could give me nothing—not a penny even, worse 
luck—nor, for that, a drink of warm milk. ’Tis a sore land this.” 

“You have the Gaelic of the Isles. Is it from Iona you are?” 

“Tt is from the Isles of the West I come.” 

“From Tiree ... from Coll?” 

“No.” 

“From the Long Island... or from Uist ... or maybe from Benbecula?” 

“No.” 

“Oh well, sure it is no matter to me. But may I be asking your name?” 

“Macallum.” 

“Do you know there is a death here, Macallum?” 

“IfT didn’t I would know it now, because of what lies yonder.” 

Mechanically Andrew Blair looked round. As he knew, a rough bier was there, 
that was made of a dead-board laid upon three milking-stools. Beside it was a claar, a 
small tub to hold potatoes. On the bier was a corpse, covered with a canvas sheeting 
that looked like a sail. 

“He was a worthy man, my father,” began the son of the dead man, slowly; “but 
he had his faults, like all of us. I might even be saying that he had his sins, to the Stones 
be it said. You will be knowing, Macallum, what is thought among the folk ... that a 
stranger, passing by, may take away the sins of the dead, and that, too, without any 
hurt whatever ... any hurt whatever.” 

“Ay, sure.” 

“And you will be knowing what is done?” 

“Ay.” 

“With the bread ... and the water...?” 

“Ay.” 

“Tt is a small thing to do. It is a Christian thing. I would be doing it myself, and 
that gladly, but the ... the ... passer-by who....” 

“Tt is talking of the Sin-Eater you are?” 

“Yes, yes, for sure. The Sin-Eater as he is called—and a good Christian act it is, 
for all that the ministers and the priests make a frowning at it—the Sin-Eater must be 
a stranger. He must be a stranger, and should know nothing of the dead man—above 
all, bear him no grudge.” 

At that Neil Ross’s eyes lightened for a moment. 

“And why that?” 

“Who knows? I have heard this, and I have heard that. If the Sin-Eater was hat- 
ing the dead man he could take the sins and fling them into the sea, and they would be 
changed into demons of the air that would harry the flying soul till Judgment-Day.” 
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“And how would that thing be done?” 

The man spoke with flashing eyes and parted lips, the breath coming swift. An- 
drew Blair looked at him suspiciously; and hesitated, before, in a cold voice, he spoke 
again. 

“That is all folly, I am thinking, Macallum. Maybe it is all folly, the whole of it. 
But, see here, I have no time to be talking with you. If you will take the bread and the 
water you shall have a good meal if you want it, and ... and ... yes, look you, my man, I 
will be giving you a shilling too, for luck.” 

“T will have no meal in this house, Anndramhic-Adam; nor will I do this thing 
unless you will be giving me two silver half-crowns. That is the sum I must have, or no 
other.” 

“Two half-crowns! Why, man, for one half-crown....” 

“Then be eating the sins o” your father yourself, Andrew Blair! It is going I am.” 

“Stop, man! Stop, Macallum. See here—I will be giving you what you ask.” 

“So be it. Is the.... Are you ready?” 

“Ay, come this way.” 

With that the two men turned and moved slowly towards the bier. 

In the doorway of the house stood a man and two women; farther in, a woman; 
and at the window to the left, the serving-wench, Jessie McFall, and two men of the 
farm. Of those in the doorway, the man was Peter, the half-witted youngest brother of 
Andrew Blair; the taller and older woman was Catreen, the widow of Adam, the second 
brother; and the thin, slight woman, with staring eyes and drooping mouth, was 
Muireall, the wife of Andrew. The old woman behind these was Maisie Macdonald. 

Andrew Blair stooped and took a saucer out of the claar. This he put upon the 
covered breast of the corpse. He stooped again, and brought forth a thick square piece 
of new-made bread. ‘That also he placed upon the breast of the corpse. Then he 
stooped again, and with that he emptied a spoonful of salt alongside the bread. 

“T must see the corpse,” said Neil Ross simply. 

“Tr is not needful, Macallum.” 

“TI must be seeing the corpse, I tell you—and for that, too, the bread and the water 
should be on the naked breast.” 

“No, no, man; it...” 

But here a voice, that of Maisie the wise woman, came upon them, saying that the 
man was right, and that the eating of the sins should be done in that way and no other. 

With an ill grace the son of the dead man drew back the sheeting. Beneath it, the 
corpse was in a clean white shirt, a death-gown long ago prepared, that covered him 
from his neck to his feet, and left only the dusky yellowish face exposed. 
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While Andrew Blair unfastened the shirt and placed the saucer and the bread and 
the salt on the breast, the man beside him stood staring fixedly on the frozen features 
of the corpse. The new laird had to speak to him twice before he heard. 

“I am ready. And you, now? What is it you are muttering over against the lips of 
the dead?” 

“It is giving him a message I am. There is no harm in that, sure?” 

“Keep to your own folk, Macallum. You are from the West you say, and we are 
from the North. There can be no messages between you and a Blair of Strathmore, no 
messages for you to be giving.” 

“He that lies here knows well the man to whom I am sending a message” —and at 
this response Andrew Blair scowled darkly. He would fain have sent the man about his 
business, but he feared he might get no other. 

“Tt is thinking I am that you are not a Macallum at all. I know all of that name in 
Mull, Iona, Skye, and the near isles. What will the name of your naming be, and of 
your father, and of his place?” 

Whether he really wanted an answer, or whether he sought only to divert the man 
from his procrastination, his question had a satisfactory result. 

“Well, now, it’s ready I am, Anndra-mhic-Adam.” 

With that, Andrew Blair stooped once more and from the claar brought a small 
Jug of water. From this he filled the saucer. 

“You know what to say and what to do, Macallum.” 

There was not one there who did not have a shortened breath because of the mys- 
tery that was now before them, and the fearfulness of it. Neil Ross drew himself up, 
erect, stiff, with white, drawn face. All who waited, save Andrew Blair, thought that 
the moving of his lips was because of the prayer that was slipping upon them, like the 
last lapsing of the ebb-tide. But Blair was watching him closely, and knew that it was 
no prayer which stole out against the blank air that was around the dead. 

Slowly Neil Ross extended his right arm. He took a pinch of the salt and put it in 
the saucer, then took another pinch and sprinkled it upon the bread. His hand shook 
for a moment as he touched the saucer. But there was no shaking as he raised it towards 
his lips, or when he held it before him when he spoke. 

“With this water that has salt in it, and has lain on thy corpse, O Adam mhic An- 
ndra mhic Adam Mor, I drink away all the evil that is upon thee...” 

There was throbbing silence while he paused. 

“.. And may it be upon me and not upon thee, if with this water it cannot flow 
away.” 

Thereupon, he raised the saucer and passed it thrice round the head of the corpse 
sunways; and, having done this, lifted it to his lips and drank as much as his mouth 
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would hold. Thereafter he poured the remnant over his left hand, and let it trickle to 
the ground. Then he took the piece of bread. Thrice, too, he passed it round the head 
of the corpse sunways. 

He turned and looked at the man by his side, then at the others, who watched him 
with beating hearts. 

With a loud clear voice he took the sins. 

“Thoir dhomh do ciontachd, O Adam mhic Anndra mbhic Adam Mor! Give me thy 
sins to take away from thee! Lo, now, as I stand here, I break this bread that has lain 
on thee in corpse, and I am eating it, I am, and in that eating I take upon me the sins of 
thee, O man that was alive and is now white with the stillness!” 

Thereupon Neil Ross broke the bread and ate of it, and took upon himself the sins 
of Adam Blair that was dead. It was a bitter swallowing, that. The remainder of the 
bread he crumbled in his hand, and threw it on the ground, and trod upon it. Andrew 
Blair gave a sigh of relief. His cold eyes lightened with malice. 

“Be off with you, now, Macallum. We are wanting no tramps at the farm here, and 
perhaps you had better not be trying to get work this side Iona; for it is known as the 
Sin-Eater you will be, and that won’t be for the helping, I am thinking! There—there 
are the two half-crowns for you ... and may they bring you no harm, you that are 
Scapegoat now!” 

The Sin-Eater turned at that, and stared like a hill-bull. Scapegoat! Ay, that’s 
what he was. Sin-Eater, Scapegoat! Was he not, too, another Judas, to have sold for 
silver that which was not for the selling? No, no, for sure Maisie Macdonald could tell 
him the rune that would serve for the easing of this burden. He would soon be quit of 
it. 

Slowly he took the money, turned it over, and put it in his pocket. 

“I am going, Andrew Blair,” he said quietly, “I am going now. I will not say to 
him that is there in the silence, A chuid do Pharas da!—nor will I say to you, Gu’n 
gleidheadh Dia thu,—nor will I say to this dwelling that is the home of thee and thine, 
Gu’n beannaic-headh Dia an tigh!”3 

Here there was a pause. All listened. Andrew Blair shifted uneasily, the furtive 
eyes of him going this way and that, like a ferret in the grass. 


3(1).4 chuid do Pharas da!” His share of heaven be his.” (2) @u’n gleidheadh Dia thu, 
May God preserve you.” (3) Guz beannaic-headh Dia an tigh!”God’s blessing on this 
house.” 
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“But, Andrew Blair, I will say this: when you fare abroad, Droch caoidh ort! and 
when you go upon the water, Gaoth gun direadh ort! Ay, ay, Anndra-mhic-Adam, Dia 
ad aghaidb °'s ad aodann ... agus bas dunach ort! Dhonas 's dholas ort, agus leat-sal+ 

The bitterness of these words was like snow in June upon all there. They stood 
amazed. None spoke. No one moved. 

Neil Ross turned upon his heel, and, with a bright light in his eyes, walked away 
from the dead and the living. He went by the byres, whence he had come. Andrew 
Blair remained where he was, now glooming at the corpse, now biting his nails and 
staring at the damp sods at his feet. 

When Neil reached the end of the milk-shed he saw Maisie Macdonald there, 
waiting. 

“These were ill sayings of yours, Neil Ross,” she said in a low voice, so that she 
might not be overheard from the house. 

“So, it is knowing me you are.” 

“Sheen Macarthur told me.” 

“I have good cause.” 

“That is a true word. I know it.” 

“Tell me this thing. What is the rune that is said for the throwing into the sea of 
the sins of the dead? See here, Maisie Macdonald. There is no money of that man that 
I would carry a mile with me. Here it is. It is yours, if you will tell me that rune.” 

Maisie took the money hesitatingly. Then, stooping, she said slowly the few lines 
of the old, old rune. 

“Will you be remembering that?” 

“Tt is not forgetting it I will be, Maisie.” 

“Wait a moment. There is some warm milk here.” 

Wich that she went, and then, from within, beckoned to him to enter. 

“There is no one here, Neil Ross. Drink the milk.” 

He drank; and while he did so she drew a leather pouch from some hidden place in 
her dress. 

“And now I have this to give you.” 

She counted out ten pennies and two farthings. 

“Tt is all the coppers I have. You are welcome to them. Take them, friend of my 
friend. They will give you the food you need, and the ferry across the Sound.” 


4+ (1) Droch cavidh ort!” May a fatal accident happen to you” (/it. "bad moan on you”). 
(2) Gaoth gun direadh ort!” May you drift to your drowning” (/t. ”wind without direc- 
tion on you”). (3) Dia ad aghaidb, etc.,”God against thee and in thy face ... and may a 
death of woe be yours ... Evil and sorrow to thee and thine!” 
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“T will do that, Maisie Macdonald, and thanks to you. It is not forgetting it I will 
be, nor you, good woman. And now, tell me, is it safe that I am? He called me a ‘scape- 
goat’, he, Andrew Blair! Can evil touch me between this and the sea?” 

“You must go to the place where the evil was done to you and yours—and that, I 
know, is on the west side of Iona. Go, and God preserve you. But here, too, is a sian 
that will be for the safety.” 

Thereupon, with swift mutterings she said this charm: an old, familiar Sian 
against Sudden Harm: 


“Sian a chuir Moire air Mac ort, 
Sian ro’ marbhadh, sian ro’ lot ort, 
Sian eadar a’ chlioch *s a’ ghlun, 
Sian nan Tri ann an aon ort, 
O mbullach do chinn gu bonn do chors ort: 
Sian seachd cadar a h-aon ort, 
Stan seachd cadar a dha ort, 
Stan seachd cadar a tri ort, 
Stan seachd cadar a cetthir ort, 
Sian seachd cadar a coig ort, 
Sian seachd eadar a sta ort, 
Sian seachd paidir nan seach paidir dol deiseil ri diugh narach ort, 
ga do ghleidbeadh bho bheud °s bho mhi-thapadh!” 


Scarcely had she finished before she heard heavy steps approaching. 

“Away with you,” she whispered, repeating in a loud, angry tone, “Away with 
you! Seachad! Seachad!” 

And with that Neil Ross slipped from the milk-shed and crossed the yard, and was 
behind the byres before Andrew Blair, with sullen mien and swift, wild eyes, strode 
from the house. 

It was with a grim smile on his face that Neil tramped down the wet heather till he 
reached the high road, and fared thence as through a marsh because of the rains there 
had been. 

For the first mile he thought of the angry mind of the dead man, bitter at paying 
of the silver. For the second mile he thought of the evil that had been wrought for him 
and his. For the third mile he pondered over all that he had heard and done and taken 
upon him that day. 

Then he sat down upon a broken granite heap by the way, and brooded deep till 
one hour went, and then another, and the third was upon him. 
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A man driving two calves came towards him out of the west. He did not hear or 
see. The man stopped; spoke again. Neil gave no answer. The drover shrugged his 
shoulders, hesitated, and walked slowly on, often looking back. 

An hour later a shepherd came by the way he himself had tramped. He was a tall, 
gaunt man with a squint. The small, pale-blue eyes glittered out of a mass of red hair 
that almost covered his face. He stood still, opposite Neil, and leaned on his cromak. 

“Latha math leat,” he said at last; “I wish you good day.” 

Neil glanced at him, but did not speak. 

“What is your name, for I seem to know you?” 

But Neil had already forgotten him. The shepherd took out his snuff-mull, helped 
himself, and handed the mull to the lonely wayfarer. Neil mechanically helped him- 
self. 

“Am bheil thu ‘dol do Fhionphort?” tried the shepherd again: “Are you going to 
Fionnaphort?” 

“Tha mise ‘dol a dh’ I-challum-chille,” Neil answered, in a low, weary voice, and 
as a man adream: “I am on my way to Jona.” 

“T am thinking I know now who you are. You are the man Macallum.” 

Neil looked, but did not speak. His eyes dreamed against what the other could not 
see or know. The shepherd called angrily to his dogs to keep the sheep from straying; 
then, with a resentful air, turned to his victim. 

“You are a silent man for sure, you are. I’m hoping it is not the curse upon you 
already.” 

“What curse?” 

“Ah, that has brought the wind against the mist! I was thinking so!” 

“What curse?” 

“You are the man that was the Sin-Eater over there?” 

“Ay.” 

“The man Macallum?” 

“Ay.” 

“Strange it is, but three days ago I saw you in Tobermory, and heard you give your 
name as Neil Ross to an Iona man that was there.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, sure, it is nothing to me. But they say the Sin-Eater should not be a man 
with a hidden lump in his pack.”s 

“Why?” 


sie. With a criminal secret, or an undiscovered crime. 
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“For the dead know, and are content. There is no shaking off any sins, then—for 
that man.” 

“Tt is a lie.” 

“Maybe ay and maybe no.” 

“Well, have you more to be saying to me? I am obliged to you for your company, 
but it is not needing it I am, though no offense.” 

“Och, man, there’s no offense between you and me. Sure, there’s Iona in me, too; 
for the father of my father married a woman that was the granddaughter of Tomais 
Macdonald, who was a fisherman there. No, no; it is rather warning you I would be.” 

“And for what?” 

“Well, well, just because of that laugh I heard about.” 

“What laugh?” 

“The laugh of Adam Blair that is dead.” 

Neil Ross stared, his eyes large and wild. He leaned a little forward. No word 
came from him. The look that was on his face was the question. 

“Yes, it was this way. Sure, the telling of it is just as I heard it. After you ate the 
sins of Adam Blair, the people there brought out the coffin. When they were putting 
him into it, he was as stiff as a sheep dead in the snow—and just like that, too, with his 
eyes wide open. Well, someone saw you trampling the heather down the slope that is in 
front of the house, and said, ‘It is the Sin-Eater!’ With that, Andrew Blair sneered, and 
said—‘Ay, tis the scapegoat he is!’ Then, after a while, he went on, “The Sin-Eater 
they call him; ay, just so; and a bitter good bargain it is, too, if all’s true that’s thought 
true!’ And with that he laughed, and then his wife that was behind him laughed, and 
then....” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Well, tis Himself that hears and knows if it is true! But this is the thing I was 
told: After that laughing there was a stillness and a dread. For all there saw that the 
corpse had turned its head and was looking after you as you went down the heather. 
Then, Neil Ross, if that be your true name, Adam Blair that was dead put up his white 
face against the sky, and laughed.” 

At this, Ross sprang to his feet with a gasping sob. 

“Tt is a lie, that thing!” he cried, shaking his fist at the shepherd. “It is a lie.” 

“Tt is no lie. And by the same token, Andrew Blair shrank back white and shaking, 
and his woman had the swoon upon her, and who knows but the corpse might have 
come to life again had it not been for Maisie Macdonald, the deid-watcher, who 
clapped a handful of salt on his eyes, and tilted the coffin so that the bottom of it slid 
forward, and so let the whole fall flat on the ground, with Adam Blair in it sideways, 
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and as likely as not cursing and groaning, as his wont was, for the hurt both to his old 
bones and his old ancient dignity.” 

Ross glared at the man as though the madness was upon him. Fear and horror and 
fierce rage swung him now this way and now that. 

“What will the name of you be, shepherd?” he stuttered huskily. 

“Tt is Eachainn Gilleasbuig I am to ourselves; and the English of that for those 
who have no Gaelic is Hector Gillespie; and I am Eachainn mac Jan mac Alasdair of 
Strathsheean that is where Sutherland lies against Ross.” 

“Then take this thing—and that is, the curse of the Sin-Eater! And a bitter bad 
thing may it be upon you and yours.” 

And with that Neil the Sin-Eater flung his hand up into the air, and then leaped 
past the shepherd, and a minute later was running through the frightened sheep, with 
his head low, and a white foam on his lips, and his eyes red with blood as a seal’s that 
has the death-wound on it. 


n the third day of the seventh month from that day, Aulay Macneill, coming into 

Balliemore of Iona from the west side of the island, said to old Ronald Mac- 
Cormick, that was the father of his wife, that he had seen Neil Ross again, and that he 
was “absent”—for though he had spoken to him, Neil would not answer, but only 
gloomed at him from the wet weedy rock where he sat. 

The going back of the man had loosed every tongue that was in Iona. When, too, 
it was known that he was wrought in some terrible way, if not actually mad, the is- 
landers whispered that it was because of the sins of Adam Blair. Seldom or never now 
did they speak of him by his name, but simply as “The Sin-Eater.” The thing was not 
so rare as to cause this strangeness, nor did many (and perhaps none did) think that the 
sins of the dead ever might or could abide with the living who had merely done a good 
Christian charitable thing. But there was a reason. 

Not long after Neil Ross had come again to Iona, and had settled down in the 
ruined roofless house on the croft of Ballyrona, just like a fox or a wild-cat, as the say- 
ing was, he was given fishing-work to do by Aulay Macneill, who lived at Ard-an- 
teine, at the rocky north end of the machar or plain that is on the west Atlantic coast of 
the island. 

One moonlit night, either the seventh or the ninth after the earthing of Adam 
Blair at his own place in the Ross, Aulay Macneill saw Neil Ross steal out of the shad- 
ow of Ballyrona and make for the sea. Macneill was there by the rocks, mending a lob- 
ster-creel. He had gone there because of the sadness. Well, when he saw the Sin-Eater, 
he watched. 
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Neil crept from rock to rock till he reached the last fang that churns the sea into 
yeast when the tide sucks the land just opposite. 

Then he called out something that Aulay Macneill could not catch. With that he 
springs up, and throws his arms above him. 

“Then,” says Aulay when he tells the tale, “it was like a ghost he was. The moon- 
shine was on his face like the curl 0’ a wave. White! there is no whiteness like that of 
the human face. It was whiter than the foam about the skerry it was; whiter than the 
moon shining; whiter than ... well, as white as the painted letters on the black boards of 
the fishing-cobles. There he stood, for all that the sea was about him, the slip-slop 
waves leapin’ wild, and the tide making, too, at that. He was shaking like a sail two 
points off the wind. It was then that, all of a sudden, he called in a womany, screamin’ 
voice- 

“°T am throwing the sins of Adam Blair into the midst of ye, white dogs o’ the sea! 
Drown them, tear them, drag them away out into the black deeps! Ay, ay, ay, ye 
dancin’ wild waves, this is the third time I am doing it, and now there is none left; no, 
not asin, nota sin! 


°O-hi O-ri, dark tide 0” the sea, 
Lam giving the sins of a dead man to thee! 
By the Stones, by the Wind, by the Fire, by the Tree, 
From the dead man’s sins set me free, set me free! 
Adam mbic Anndra mbhic Adam and me, 
Set us free! Set us free! 


“Ay, sure, the Sin-Eater sang that over and over; and after the third singing he 
swung his arms and screamed: 


“And listen to me, black waters an’ running tide, 
That rune is the good rune told me by Maisie the wise, 
And Iam Neil the son of Silis Macallum 
By the black-hearted evil man Murtagh Ross, 
That was the friend of Adam mac Anndra, God against him!” 


“And with that he scrambled and fell into the sea. But, as I am Aulay mac Luais 
and no other, he was up in a moment, an’ swimmin’ like a seal, and then over the rocks 
again, an’ away back to that lonely roofless place once more, laughing wild at times, 
an’ muttering an’ whispering.” 
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It was this tale of Aulay Macneill’s that stood between Neil Ross and the isle-folk. 
There was something behind all that, they whispered one to another. 

So it was always the Sin-Eater he was called at last. None sought him. The few 
children who came upon him now and again fled at his approach, or at the very sight of 
him. Only Aulay Macneill saw him at times, and had word of him. 

After a month had gone by, all knew that the Sin-Eater was wrought to madness 
because of this awful thing: the burden of Adam Blair’s sins would not go from him! 
Night and day he could hear them laughing low, it was said. 

But it was the quiet madness. He went to and fro like a shadow in the grass, and 
almost as soundless as that, and as voiceless. More and more the name of him grew as a 
terror. There were few folk on that wild west coast of Iona, and these few avoided him 
when the word ran that he had knowledge of strange things, and converse, too, with 
the secrets of the sea. 

One day Aulay Macneill, in his boat, but dumb with amaze and terror for him, saw 
him at high tide swimming on a long rolling wave right into the hollow of the Spout- 
ing Cave. In the memory of man, no one had done this and escaped one of three things: 
a snatching away into oblivion, a strangled death, or madness. The islanders know that 
there swims into the cave, at full tide, a Mar-Tarbh, a dreadful creature of the sea that 
some call a kelpie; only it is not a kelpie, which is like a woman, but rather is a sea- 
bull, offspring of the cattle that are never seen. Il] indeed for any sheep or goat, ay, or 
even dog or child, if any happens to be leaning over the edge of the Spouting Cave 
when the Mar-tarv roars; for, of a surety, it will fall in and straightway be devoured. 

With awe and trembling Aulay listened for the screaming of the doomed man. It 
was full tide, and the sea-beast would be there. 

The minutes passed, and no sign. Only the hollow booming of the sea, as it moved 
like a baffled blind giant round the cavern-bases; only the rush and spray of the water 
flung up the narrow shaft high into the windy air above the cliff it penetrates. 

At last he saw what looked like a mass of seaweed swirled out on the surge. It was 
the Sin-Eater. With a leap, Aulay was at his oars. The boat swung through the sea. Just 
before Neil Ross was about to sink for the second time, he caught him and dragged him 
into the boat. 

But then, as ever after, nothing was to be got out of the Sin-Eater save a single 
saying: Tha e lamhan fuar! Tha e lamhan fuar!—“Tt has a cold, cold hand!” 

The telling of this and other tales left none free upon the island to look upon the 
“scapegoat” save as one accursed. 

It was in the third month that a new phase of his madness came upon Neil Ross. 

The horror of the sea and the passion for the sea came over him at the same hap- 
pening. Oftentimes he would race along the shore, screaming wild names to it, now hot 
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with hate and loathing, now as the pleading of a man with the woman of his love. And 
strange chants to it, too, were upon his lips. Old, old lines of forgotten runes were 
overheard by Aulay Macneill, and not Aulay only; lines wherein the ancient sea-name 
of the island, /oua, that was given to it long before it was called Iona, or any other of 
the nine names that are said to belong to it, occurred again and again. 

The flowing tide it was that wrought him thus. At the ebb he would wander across 
the weedy slabs or among the rocks, silent, and more like a lost duinshee than a man. 

Then again after three months a change in his madness came. None knew what it 
was, though Aulay said that the man moaned and moaned because of the awful burden 
he bore. No drowning seas for the sins that could not be washed away, no grave for the 
live sins that would be quick till the day of the Judgment! 

For weeks thereafter he disappeared. As to where he was, it is not for the knowing. 

Then at last came that third day of the seventh month when, as I have said, Aulay 
Macneill told old Ronald MacCormick that he had seen the Sin-Eater again. 

It was only a half-truth that he told, though. For, after he had seen Neil Ross 
upon the rock, he had followed him when he rose, and wandered back to the roofless 
place which he haunted now as of yore. Less wretched a shelter now it was, because of 
the summer that was come, though a cold, wet summer at that. 

“Ts that you, Neil Ross?” he had asked, as he peered into the shadows among the 
ruins of the house. 

“That’s not my name,” said the Sin-Eater; and he seemed as strange then and 
there, as though he were a castaway from a foreign ship. 

“And what will it be, then, you that are my friend, and sure knowing me as Aulay 
mac Luais—Aulay Macneill that never grudges you bit or sup?” 

‘Tam Judas.” 


a“ nd at that word,” says Aulay Macneill, when he tells the tale, “at that word 
A the pulse in my heart was like a bat in a shut room. But after a bit I took up the 

talk. 

“Indeed,” I said; ‘and I was not for knowing that. May I be so bold as to ask 
whose son, and of what place?” 

“But all he said to me was, ‘Jam Judas.’ 

“Well, I said, to comfort him, ‘Sure, it’s not such a bad name in itself, though I am 
knowing some which have a more home-like sound.’ But no, it was no good. 

“°T am Judas. And because I sold the Son of God for five pieces of silver...’ 

“But here I interrupted him and said, ‘Sure, now, Neil—I mean, Judas—it was 
eight times five.’ Yet the simpleness of his sorrow prevailed, and I listened with the wet 
in my eyes. 
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“°T am Judas. And because I sold the Son of God for five silver shillings, He laid 
upon me all the nameless black sins of the world. And that is why I am bearing them 
till the Day of Days.’” 


nd this was the end of the Sin-Eater; for I will not tell the long story of Aulay 

Macneill, that gets longer and longer every winter; but only the unchanging close 
of it. 

I will tell it in the words of Aulay. 


a bitter, wild day it was, that day I saw him to see him no more. It was late. The 
sea was red with the flamin’ light that burned up the air betwixt Iona and all 
that is west of West. I was on the shore, looking at the sea. The big green waves came 
in like the chariots in the Holy Book. Well, it was on the black shoulder of one of 
them, just short of the ton o’ foam that swept above it, that I saw a spar surgin’ by. 

“?What is that?’ I said to myself. And the reason of my wondering was this: I saw 
that a smaller spar was swung across it. And while I was watching that thing another 
great billow came in with a roar, and hurled the double spar back, and not so far from 
me but I might have gripped it. But who would have gripped that thing if he were for 
seeing what I saw? 

“Tt is Himself knows that what I say is a true thing. 

“On that spar was Neil Ross, the Sin- Eater. Naked he was as the day he was born. 
And he was lashed, too—ay, sure, he was lashed to it by ropes round and round his legs 
and his waist and his left arm. It was the Cross he was on. I saw that thing with the fear 
upon me. Ah, poor drifting wreck that he was! Judas on the Cross/It was his eric! 

“But even as I watched, shaking in my limbs, I saw that there was life in him still. 
The lips were moving, and his right arm was ever for swinging this way and that. ”T'was 
like an oar, working him off a lee shore; ay, that was what I thought. 

“Then, all at once, he caught sight of me. Well he knew me, poor man, that has 
his share of heaven now, I am thinking! 

“He waved, and called, but the hearing could not be, because of a big surge 0’ 
water that came tumbling down upon him. In the stroke of an oar he was swept close 
by the rocks where I was standing. In that Hounderin’, seethin’ whirlpool I saw the 
white face of him for a moment, an’ as he went out on the re-surge like a hauled net, I 
heard these words fallin’ against my ears: 

“An eirig m’anama.... In ransom for my soul!’ 

“And with that I saw the double-spar turn over and slide down the back-sweep of 
a drowning big wave. Ay, sure, it went out to the deep sea swift enough then. It was in 
the big eddy that rushes between Skerry-Mor and Skerry-Beag. I did not see it again— 
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no, not for the quarter of an hour, I am thinking. Then I saw just the whirling top of it 
rising out of the flying yeast of a great, black-blustering wave, that was rushing north- 
ward before the current that is called the Black-Eddy. 

“With that you have the end of Neil Ross; ay, sure, him that was called the Sin- 
Eater. And that is a true thing; and may God save us the sorrow of sorrows. 


“And that is all.” 
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known. 


eigall, continental and detached, tired early of grouse shooting. To stand 
W propped against a sod fence while his host’s workmen routed up the birds with 
long poles and drove them towards the waiting guns, made him feel himself a parody 
on the ancestors who had roamed the moors and forests of this West Riding of York- 
shire in hot pursuit of game worth the killing. But when in England in August he al- 
ways accepted whatever proffered for the season, and invited his host to shoot pheas- 
ants on his estates in the South. The amusements of life, he argued, should be accepted 
with the same philosophy as its ills. 

It had been a bad day. A heavy rain had made the moor so spongy that it fairly 
sprang beneath the feet. Whether or not the grouse had haunts of their own, wherein 
they were immune from rheumatism, the bag had been small. The women, too, were an 
unusually dull lot, with the exception of a newminded débutante who bothered Weigall 
at dinner by demanding the verbal restoration of the vague paintings on the vaulted 
roof above them. 

But it was no one of these things that sat on Weigall’s mind as, when the other 
men went up to bed, he let himself out of the castle and sauntered down to the river. 
His intimate friend, the companion of his boyhood, the chum of his college days, his 
fellow-traveller in many lands, the man for whom he possessed stronger affection than 
for all men, had mysteriously disappeared two days ago, and his track might have 
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sprung to the upper air for all trace he had left behind him. He had been a guest on the 
adjoining estate during the past week, shooting with the fervor of the true sportsman, 
making love in the intervals to Adeline Cavan, and apparently in the best of spirits. As 
far as was known there was nothing to lower his mental mercury, for his rent-roll was a 
large one, Miss Cavan blushed whenever he looked at her, and, being one of the best 
shots in England, he was never happier than in August. The suicide theory was prepos- 
terous, all agreed, and there was as little reason to believe him murdered. Nevertheless, 
he had walked out of March Abbey two nights ago without hat or overcoat, and had 
not been seen since. 

The country was being patrolled night and day. A hundred keepers and workmen 
were beating the woods and poking the bogs on the moors, but as yet not so much as a 
handkerchief had been found. 

Weigall did not believe for a moment that Wyatt Gifford was dead, and although it 
was impossible not to be affected by the general uneasiness, he was disposed to be more 
angry than frightened. At Cambridge Gifford had been an incorrigible practical joker, 
and by no means had outgrown the habit; it would be like him to cut across the country 
in his evening clothes, board a cattle-train, and amuse himself touching up the picture 
of the sensation in West Riding. 

However, Weigall’s affection for his friend was too deep to companion with tran- 
quillity in the present state of doubt, and, instead of going to bed early with the other 
men, he determined to walk until ready for sleep. He went down to the river and fol- 
lowed the path through the woods. There was no moon, but the stars sprinkled their 
cold light upon the pretty belt of water flowing placidly past wood and ruin, between 
green masses of overhanging rocks or sloping banks tangled with tree and shrub, leap- 
ing occasionally over stones with the harsh notes of an angry scold, to recover its 
equanimity the moment the way was clear again. 

It was very dark in the depths where Weigall trod. He smiled as he recalled a re- 
mark of Gifford’s: “An English wood is like a good many other things in life—very 
promising at a distance, but a hollow mockery when you get within. You see daylight 
on both sides, and the sun freckles the very bracken. Our woods need the night to make 
them seem what they ought to be—what they once were, before our ancestors’ descen- 
dants demanded so much more money, in these so much more various days.” 

Weigall strolled along, smoking, and thinking of his friend, his pranks—many of 
which had done more credit to his imagination than this—and recalling conversations 
that had lasted the night through. Just before the end of the London season they had 
walked the streets one hot night after a party, discussing the various theories of the 
soul’s destiny. That afternoon they had met at the coffin of a college friend whose 
mind had been a blank for the past three years. Some months previously they had 
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called at the asylum to see him. His expression had been senile, his face imprinted with 
the record of debauchery. In death the face was placid, intelligent, without ignoble 
lineation—the face of the man they had known at college. Weigall and Gifford had 
had no time to comment there, and the afternoon and evening were full; but, coming 
forth from the house of festivity together, they had reverted almost at once to the top- 
ic. 

“TI cherish the theory,” Gifford had said, “that the soul sometimes lingers in the 
body after death. During madness, of course, it is an impotent prisoner, albeit a con- 
scious one. Fancy its agony, and its horror! What more natural than that, when the 
life-spark goes out, the tortured soul should take possession of the vacant skull and 
triumph once more for a few hours while old friends look their last? It has had time to 
repent while compelled to crouch and behold the result of its work, and it has shrived 
itself into a state of comparative purity. If I had my way, I should stay inside my bones 
until the coffin had gone into its niche, that I might obviate for my poor old comrade 
the tragic impersonality of death. And I should like to see justice done to it, as it were 
—to see it lowered among its ancestors with the ceremony and solemnity that are its 
due. I am afraid that if I dissevered myself too quickly, I should yield to curiosity and 
hasten to investigate the mysteries of space.” 

“You believe in the soul as an independent entity, then— that it and the vital 
principle are not one and the same?” 

“Absolutely. The body and soul are twins, life comrades— sometimes friends, 
sometimes enemies, but always loyal in the last instance. Some day, when I am tired of 
the world, I shall go to India and become a mahatma, solely for the pleasure of receiv- 
ing proof during life of this independent relationship.” 

“Suppose you were not sealed up properly, and returned after one of your astral 
flights to find your earthly part unfit for habitation? It is an experiment I don’t think I 
should care to try, unless even juggling with soul and flesh had palled.” 

“That would not be an uninteresting predicament. I should rather enjoy experi- 
menting with broken machinery.” 

The high wild roar of water smote suddenly upon Weigall’s ear and checked his 
memories. He left the wood and walked out on the huge slippery stones which nearly 
close the River Wharfe at this point, and watched the waters boil down into the narrow 
pass with their furious untiring energy. The black quiet of the woods rose high on ei- 
ther side. The stars seemed colder and whiter just above. On either hand the perspec- 
tive of the river might have run into a rayless cavern. There was no lonelier spot in 
England, nor one which had the right to claim so many ghosts, if ghosts there were. 

Weigall was not a coward, but he recalled uncomfortably the tales of those that 
had been done to death in the Strid. Wordsworth’s Boy of Egremond had been dis- 
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posed of by the practical Whitaker; but countless others, more venturesome than wise, 
had gone down into that narrow boiling course, never to appear in the still pool a few 
yards beyond. Below the great rocks which form the walls of the Strid was believed to 
be a natural vault, on to whose shelves the dead were drawn. The spot had an ugly fas- 
cination. Weigall stood, visioning skeletons, uncoffined and green, the home of the 
eyeless things which had devoured all that had covered and filled that rattling symbol 
of man’s mortality; then fell to wondering if any one had attempted to leap the Strid of 
late. It was covered with slime; he had never seen it look so treacherous. 

He shuddered and turned away, impelled, despite his manhood, to flee the spot. As 
he did so, something tossing in the foam below the fall—something as white, yet inde- 
pendent of it—caught his eye and arrested his step. Then he saw that it was describing 
a contrary motion to the rushing water—an upward backward motion. Weigall stood 
rigid, breathless; he fancied he heard the crackling of his hair. Was that a hand? 
It thrust itself still higher above the boiling foam, turned sidewise, and four frantic 
fingers were distinctly visible against the black rock beyond. 

Weigall’s superstitious terror left him. A man was there, struggling to free himself 
from the suction beneath the Strid, swept down, doubtless, but a moment before his 
arrival, perhaps as he stood with his back to the current. 

He stepped as close to the edge as he dared. The hand doubled as if in impreca- 
tion, shaking savagely in the face of that force which leaves its creatures to immutable 
law; then spread wide again, clutching, expanding, crying for help as audibly as the 
human voice. 

Weigall dashed to the nearest tree, dragged and twisted off a branch with his 
strong arms, and returned as swiftly to the Strid. The hand was in the same place, still 
gesticulating as wildly; the body was undoubtedly caught in the rocks below, perhaps 
already half-way along one of those hideous shelves. Weigall let himself down upon a 
lower rock, braced his shoulder against the mass beside him, then, leaning out over the 
water, thrust the branch into the hand. The fingers clutched it convulsively. Weigall 
tugged powerfully, his own feet dragged perilously near the edge. For a moment he 
produced no impression, then an arm shot above the waters. 

The blood sprang to Weigall’s head; he was choked with the impression that the 
Strid had him in her roaring hold, and he saw nothing. Then the mist cleared. The 
hand and arm were nearer, although the rest of the body was still concealed by the 
foam. Weigall peered out with distended eyes. The meagre light revealed in the cuffs 
links of a peculiar device. The fingers clutching the branch were as familiar. 

Weigall forgot the slippery stones, the terrible death if he stepped too far. He 
pulled with passionate will and muscle. Memories flung themselves into the hot light of 
his brain, trooping rapidly upon each other’s heels, as in the thought of the drowning. 
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Most of the pleasures of his life, good and bad, were identified in some way with this 
friend. Scenes of college days, of travel, where they had deliberately sought adventure 
and stood between one another and death upon more occasions than one, of hours of 
delightful companionship among the treasures of art, and others in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, flashed like the changing particles of a kaleidoscope. Weigall had loved several 
women; but he would have flouted in these moments the thought that he had ever loved 
any woman as he loved Wyatt Gifford. There were so many charming women in the 
world, and in the thirty-two years of his life he had never known another man to whom 
he had cared to give his intimate friendship. 

He threw himself on his face. His wrists were cracking, the skin was torn from his 
hands. The fingers still gripped the stick. There was life in them yet. 

Suddenly something gave way. The hand swung about, tearing the branch from 
Weigall’s grasp. The body had been liberated and flung outward, though still sub- 
merged by the foam and spray. 

Weigall scrambled to his feet and sprang along the rocks, knowing that the danger 
from suction was over and that Gifford must be carried straight to the quiet pool. Gif- 
ford was a fish in the water and could live under it longer than most men. Ifhe survived 
this, it would not be the first time that his pluck and science had saved him from 
drowning. 

Weigall reached the pool. A man in his evening clothes floated on it, his face 
turned towards a projecting rock over which his arm had fallen, upholding the body. 
The hand that had held the branch hung limply over the rock, its white reflection visi- 
ble in the black water. Weigall plunged into the shallow pool, lifted Gifford in his arms 
and returned to the bank. He laid the body down and threw off his coat that he might 
be the freer to practise the methods of resuscitation. He was glad of the moment’s 
respite. The valiant life in the man might have been exhausted in that last struggle. He 
had not dared to look at his face, to put his ear to the heart. The hesitation lasted but a 
moment. There was no time to lose. 

He turned to his prostrate friend. As he did so, something strange and disagree- 
able smote his senses. For a half-moment he did not appreciate its nature. Then his 
teeth clacked together, his feet, his outstretched arms pointed towards the woods. But 
he sprang to the side of the man and bent down and peered into his face. There was no 
face. 
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THE MALEVOLENT 


THE MONKEY’S PAW 


W. W. Jacobs 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, September 1902 


I. 
ithout, the night was cold and wet, but in the small parlour of Laburnam Villa 
W the blinds were drawn and the fire burned brightly. Father and son were at 
chess, the former, who possessed ideas about the game involving radical changes, 
putting his king into such sharp and unnecessary perils that it even provoked comment 
from the white-haired old lady knitting placidly by the fire. 

“Hark at the wind,” said Mr. White, who, having seen a fatal mistake after it was 
too late, was amiably desirous of preventing his son from seeing it. 

“T’m listening,” said the latter, grimly surveying the board as he stretched out his 
hand. “Check.” 

“T should hardly think that he’d come to-night,” said his father, with his hand 
poised over the board. 

“Mate,” replied the son. 

“That’s the worst of living so far out,” bawled Mr. White, with sudden and un- 
looked-for violence; “of all the beastly, slushy, out-of-the-way places to live in, this is 
the worst. Pathway’s a bog, and the road’s a torrent. I don’t know what people are 
thinking about. I suppose because only two houses in the road are let, they think it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said his wife, soothingly; “perhaps you’ll win the next one.” 

Mr. White looked up sharply, just in time to intercept a knowing glance between 
mother and son. The words died away on his lips, and he hid a guilty grin in his thin 
grey beard. 

“There he is,” said Herbert White, as the gate banged to loudly and heavy foot- 
steps came toward the door. 
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The old man rose with hospitable haste, and opening the door, was heard condol- 
ing with the new arrival. The new arrival also condoled with himself, so that Mrs. 
White said, “Tut, tut!” and coughed gently as her husband entered the room, followed 
by atall, burly man, beady of eye and rubicund of visage. 

“Sergeant-Major Morris,” he said, introducing him. 

The sergeant-major shook hands, and taking the proffered seat by the fire, 
watched contentedly while his host got out whiskey and tumblers and stood a small 
copper kettle on the fire. 

At the third glass his eyes got brighter, and he began to talk, the little family cir- 
cle regarding with eager interest this visitor from distant parts, as he squared his broad 
shoulders in the chair and spoke of wild scenes and doughty deeds; of wars and plagues 
and strange peoples. 

“Twenty-one years of it,” said Mr. White, nodding at his wife and son. “When he 
went away he was a slip of a youth in the warehouse. Now look at him.” 

“He don’t look to have taken much harm,” said Mrs. White, politely. 

“T’d like to go to India myself,” said the old man, “just to look round a bit, you 
know.” 

“Better where you are,” said the sergeant-major, shaking his head. He put down 
the empty glass, and sighing softly, shook it again. 

“T should like to see those old temples and fakirs and jugglers,” said the old man. 
“What was that you started telling me the other day about a monkey’s paw or some- 
thing, Morris?” 

“Nothing,” said the soldier, hastily. “Leastways nothing worth hearing.” 

“Monkey’s paw?” said Mrs. White, curiously. 

“Well, it’s just a bit of what you might call magic, perhaps,” said the sergeant- 
major, offhandedly. 

His three listeners leaned forward eagerly. The visitor absent-mindedly put his 
empty glass to his lips and then set it down again. His host filled it for him. 

“To look at,” said the sergeant-major, fumbling in his pocket, “it’s just an ordi- 
nary little paw, dried to a mummy.” 

He took something out of his pocket and proffered it. Mrs. White drew back with 
a grimace, but her son, taking it, examined it curiously. 

“And what is there special about it?” inquired Mr. White as he took it from his 
son, and having examined it, placed it upon the table. 

“Tt had a spell put on it by an old fakir,” said the sergeant-major, “a very holy 
man. He wanted to show that fate ruled people’s lives, and that those who interfered 
with it did so to their sorrow. He put a spell on it so that three separate men could each 
have three wishes from it.” 
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His manner was so impressive that his hearers were conscious that their light 
laughter jarred somewhat. 

“Well, why don’t you have three, sir?” said Herbert White, cleverly. 

The soldier regarded him in the way that middle age is wont to regard presumptu- 
ous youth. “T have,” he said, quietly, and his blotchy face whitened. 

“And did you really have the three wishes granted?” asked Mrs. White. 

“T did,” said the sergeant-major, and his glass tapped against his strong teeth. 

“And has anybody else wished?” persisted the old lady. 

“The first man had his three wishes. Yes,” was the reply; “I don’t know what the 
first two were, but the third was for death. That’s how I got the paw.” 

His tones were so grave that a hush fell upon the group. 

“If you’ve had your three wishes, it’s no good to you now, then, Morris,” said the 
old man at last. “What do you keep it for?” 

The soldier shook his head. “Fancy, I suppose,” he said, slowly. “I did have some 
idea of selling it, but I don’t think I will. It has caused enough mischief already. Be- 
sides, people won’t buy. They think it’s a fairy tale; some of them, and those who do 
think anything of it want to try it first and pay me afterward.” 

“If you could have another three wishes,” said the old man, eyeing him keenly, 
“would you have them?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other. “I don’t know.” 

He took the paw, and dangling it between his forefinger and thumb, suddenly 
threw it upon the fire. White, with a slight cry, stooped down and snatched it off. 

“Better let it burn,” said the soldier, solemnly. 

“If you don’t want it, Morris,” said the other, “give it to me.” 

“T won’t,” said his friend, doggedly. “I threw it on the fire. If you keep it, don’t 
blame me for what happens. Pitch it on the fire again like a sensible man.” 

The other shook his head and examined his new possession closely. “How do you 
do it?” he inquired. 

“Hold it up in your right hand and wish aloud,” said the sergeant-major, “but I 
warn you of the consequences.” 

“Sounds like the Arabian Nights,” said Mrs. White, as she rose and began to set 
the supper. “Don’t you think you might wish for four pairs of hands for me?” 

Her husband drew the talisman from pocket, and then all three burst into laughter 
as the sergeant-major, with a look of alarm on his face, caught him by the arm. 

“Ifyou must wish,” he said, gruffly, “wish for something sensible.” 

Mr. White dropped it back in his pocket, and placing chairs, motioned his friend 
to the table. In the business of supper the talisman was partly forgotten, and afterward 
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the three sat listening in an enthralled fashion to a second instalment of the soldier’s 
adventures in India. 

“If the tale about the monkey’s paw is not more truthful than those he has been 
telling us,” said Herbert, as the door closed behind their guest, just in time for him to 
catch the last train, “we sha’nt make much out of it.” 

“Did you give him anything for it, father?” inquired Mrs. White, regarding her 
husband closely. 

“A trifle,” said he, colouring slightly. “He didn’t want it, but I made him take it. 
And he pressed me again to throw it away.” 

“Likely,” said Herbert, with pretended horror. “Why, we’re going to be rich, and 
famous and happy. Wish to be an emperor, father, to begin with; then you can’t be 
henpecked.” 

He darted round the table, pursued by the maligned Mrs. White armed with an 
antimacassar. 

Mr. White took the paw from his pocket and eyed it dubiously. “I don’t know 
what to wish for, and that’s a fact,” he said, slowly. “It seems to me I’ve got all I 
want.” 

“If you only cleared the house, you’d be quite happy, wouldn’t you?” said Her- 
bert, with his hand on his shoulder. “Well, wish for two hundred pounds, then; that ‘ll 
Just do it.” 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at his own credulity, held up the talisman, as his 
son, with a solemn face, somewhat marred by a wink at his mother, sat down at the 
piano and struck a few impressive chords. 

“T wish for two hundred pounds,” said the old man distinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the words, interrupted by a shuddering cry 
from the old man. His wife and son ran toward him. 

“Tt moved,” he cried, with a glance of disgust at the object as it lay on the floor. 

“As I wished, it twisted in my hand like a snake.” 

“Well, I don’t see the money,” said his son as he picked it up and placed it on the 
table, “and I bet I never shall.” 

“Tt must have been your fancy, father,” said his wife, regarding him anxiously. 

He shook his head. “Never mind, though; there’s no harm done, but it gave me a 
shock all the same.” 

They sat down by the fire again while the two men finished their pipes. Outside, 
the wind was higher than ever, and the old man started nervously at the sound of a 
door banging upstairs. A silence unusual and depressing settled upon all three, which 
lasted until the old couple rose to retire for the night. 
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“T expect you’ll find the cash tied up in a big bag in the middle of your bed,” said 
Herbert, as he bade them good-night, “and something horrible squatting up on top of 
the wardrobe watching you as you pocket your ill-gotten gains.” 

He sat alone in the darkness, gazing at the dying fire, and seeing faces in it. The 
last face was so horrible and so simian that he gazed at it in amazement. It got so vivid 
that, with a little uneasy laugh, he felt on the table for a glass containing a little water 
to throw over it. His hand grasped the monkey’s paw, and with a little shiver he wiped 
his hand on his coat and went up to bed. 


n the brightness of the wintry sun next morning as it streamed over the breakfast 
I table he laughed at his fears. There was an air of prosaic wholesomeness about the 
room which it had lacked on the previous night, and the dirty, shrivelled little paw was 
pitched on the sideboard with a carelessness which betokened no great belief in its 
virtues. 

“TI suppose all old soldiers are the same,” said Mrs. White. “The idea of our lis- 
tening to such nonsense! How could wishes be granted in these days? And if they 
could, how could two hundred pounds hurt you, father?” 

“Might drop on his head from the sky,” said the frivolous Herbert. 

“Morris said the things happened so naturally,” said his father, “that you might if 
you so wished attribute it to coincidence.” 

“Well, don’t break into the money before I come back,” said Herbert as he rose 
from the table. “I’m afraid it’ll turn you into a mean, avaricious man, and we shall have 
to disown you.” 

His mother laughed, and following him to the door, watched him down the road; 
and returning to the breakfast table, was very happy at the expense of her husband’s 
credulity. All of which did not prevent her from scurrying to the door at the postman’s 
knock, nor prevent her from referring somewhat shortly to retired sergeant-majors of 
bibulous habits when she found that the post brought a tailor’s bill. 

“Herbert will have some more of his funny remarks, I expect, when he comes 
home,” she said, as they sat at dinner. 

“T dare say,” said Mr. White, pouring himself out some beer; “but for all that, the 
thing moved in my hand; that I'll swear to.” 

“You thought it did,” said the old lady soothingly. 

“T say it did,” replied the other. “There was no thought about it; I had just— 
What’s the matter?” 
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His wife made no reply. She was watching the mysterious movements of a man 
outside, who, peering in an undecided fashion at the house, appeared to be trying to 
make up his mind to enter. In mental connection with the two hundred pounds, she 
noticed that the stranger was well dressed, and wore a silk hat of glossy newness. Three 
times he paused at the gate, and then walked on again. The fourth time he stood with 
his hand upon it, and then with sudden resolution flung it open and walked up the 
path. Mrs. White at the same moment placed her hands behind her, and hurriedly un- 
fastening the strings of her apron, put that useful article of apparel beneath the cush- 
ion of her chair. 

She brought the stranger, who seemed ill at ease, into the room. He gazed at her 
furtively, and listened in a preoccupied fashion as the old lady apologized for the ap- 
pearance of the room, and her husband’s coat, a garment which he usually reserved for 
the garden. She then waited as patiently as her sex would permit, for him to broach his 
business, but he was at first strangely silent. 

“I—was asked to call,” he said at last, and stooped and picked a piece of cotton 
from his trousers. “I come from ‘Maw and Meggins.” 

The old lady started. “Is anything the matter?” she asked, breathlessly. “Has any- 
thing happened to Herbert? What is it? What is it?” 

Her husband interposed. “There, there, mother,” he said, hastily. “Sit down, and 
don’t jump to conclusions. You’ve not brought bad news, I’m sure, sir;” and he eyed 
the other wistfully. 

“T’m sorry—“ began the visitor. 

“Ts he hurt?” demanded the mother, wildly. 

The visitor bowed in assent. “Badly hurt,” he said, quietly, “but he is not in any 
pain.” 

“Oh, thank God!” said the old woman, clasping her hands. “Thank God for that! 
Thank—“ 

She broke off suddenly as the sinister meaning of the assurance dawned upon her 
and she saw the awful confirmation of her fears in the other’s averted face. She caught 
her breath, and turning to her slower-witted husband, laid her trembling old hand 
upon his. There was a long silence. 

“He was caught in the machinery,” said the visitor at length in a low voice. 

“Caught in the machinery,” repeated Mr. White, in a dazed fashion, “yes.” 

He sat staring blankly out at the window, and taking his wife’s hand between his 
own, pressed it as he had been wont to do in their old courting-days nearly forty years 
before. 

“He was the only one left to us,” he said, turning gently to the visitor. “It is 
hard.” 
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The other coughed, and rising, walked slowly to the window. “The firm wished 
me to convey their sincere sympathy with you in your great loss,” he said, without 
looking round. “I beg that you will understand I am only their servant and merely 
obeying orders.” 

There was no reply; the old woman’s face was white, her eyes staring, and her 
breath inaudible; on the husband’s face was a look such as his friend the sergeant might 
have carried into his first action. 

“T was to say that ‘Maw and Meggins’ disclaim all responsibility,” continued the 
other. “They admit no liability at all, but in consideration of your son’s services, they 
wish to present you with a certain sum as compensation.” 

Mr. White dropped his wife’s hand, and rising to his feet, gazed with a look of 
horror at his visitor. His dry lips shaped the words, “How much?” 

“Two hundred pounds,” was the answer. 

Unconscious of his wife’s shriek, the old man smiled faintly, put out his hands like 
a sightless man, and dropped, a senseless heap, to the floor. 


n the huge new cemetery, some two miles distant, the old people buried their dead, 
| and came back to a house steeped in shadow and silence. It was all over so quickly 
that at first they could hardly realize it, and remained in a state of expectation as 
though of something else to happen —something else which was to lighten this load, 
too heavy for old hearts to bear. 

But the days passed, and expectation gave place to resignation—the hopeless res- 
ignation of the old, sometimes miscalled, apathy. Sometimes they hardly exchanged a 
word, for now they had nothing to talk about, and their days were long to weariness. 

It was about a week after that the old man, waking suddenly in the night, 
stretched out his hand and found himself alone. The room was in darkness, and the 
sound of subdued weeping came from the window. He raised himself in bed and lis- 
tened. 

“Come back,” he said, tenderly. “You will be cold.” 

“Tt is colder for my son,” said the old woman, and wept afresh. 

The sound of her sobs died away on his ears. The bed was warm, and his eyes 
heavy with sleep. He dozed fitfully, and then slept until a sudden wild cry from his wife 
awoke him with a start. 

“The paw!” she cried wildly. “The monkey’s paw!” 

He started up in alarm. “Where? Where is it? What’s the matter?” 
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She came stumbling across the room toward him. “I want it,” she said, quietly. 
“You’ve not destroyed it?” 

“Tt’s in the parlour, on the bracket,” he replied, marvelling. “Why?” 

She cried and laughed together, and bending over, kissed his cheek. 

“T only just thought of it,” she said, hysterically. “Why didn’t I think of it before? 
Why didn’t you think of it?” 

“Think of what?” he questioned. 

“The other two wishes,” she replied, rapidly. “We’ve only had one.” 

“Was not that enough?” he demanded, fiercely. 

“No,” she cried, triumphantly; “we’ll have one more. Go down and get it quickly, 
and wish our boy alive again.” 

The man sat up in bed and flung the bedclothes from his quaking limbs. “Good 
God, you are mad!” he cried, aghast. 

“Get it,” she panted; “get it quickly, and wish—Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

Her husband struck a match and lit the candle. “Get back to bed,” he said, un- 
steadily. “You don’t know what you are saying.” 

“We had the first wish granted,” said the old woman, feverishly; “why not the 
second?” 

“A coincidence,” stammered the old man. 

“Go and get it and wish,” cried his wife, quivering with excitement. 

The old man turned and regarded her, and his voice shook. “He has been dead ten 
days, and besides he—I would not tell you else, but—I could only recognize him by 
his clothing. If he was too terrible for you to see then, how now?” 

“Bring him back,” cried the old woman, and dragged him toward the door. “Do 
you think I fear the child I have nursed?” 

He went down in the darkness, and felt his way to the parlour, and then to the 
mantelpiece. ‘The talisman was in its place, and a horrible fear that the unspoken wish 
might bring his mutilated son before him ere he could escape from the room seized 
upon him, and he caught his breath as he found that he had lost the direction of the 
door. His brow cold with sweat, he felt his way round the table, and groped along the 
wall until he found himself in the small passage with the unwholesome thing in his 
hand. 

Even his wife’s face seemed changed as he entered the room. It was white and ex- 
pectant, and to his fears seemed to have an unnatural look upon it. He was afraid of 
her. 

“Wish!” she cried, in a strong voice. 

“Tt is foolish and wicked,” he faltered. 

“Wish!” repeated his wife. 
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He raised his hand. “I wish my son alive again.” 

The talisman fell to the floor, and he regarded it fearfully. Then he sank trem- 
bling into a chair as the old woman, with burning eyes, walked to the window and 
raised the blind. 

He sat until he was chilled with the cold, glancing occasionally at the figure of the 
old woman peering through the window. The candle-end, which had burned below the 
rim of the china candlestick, was throwing pulsating shadows on the ceiling and walls, 
until, with a flicker larger than the rest, it expired. The old man, with an unspeakable 
sense of relief at the failure of the talisman, crept back to his bed, and a minute or two 
afterward the old woman came silently and apathetically beside him. 

Neither spoke, but lay silently listening to the ticking of the clock. A stair 
creaked, and a squeaky mouse scurried noisily through the wall. The darkness was op- 
pressive, and after lying for some time screwing up his courage, he took the box of 
matches, and striking one, went downstairs for a candle. 

At the foot of the stairs the match went out, and he paused to strike another; and 
at the same moment a knock, so quiet and stealthy as to be scarcely audible, sounded 
on the front door. 

The matches fell from his hand and spilled in the passage. He stood motionless, 
his breath suspended until the knock was repeated. Then he turned and fled swiftly 
back to his room, and closed the door behind him. A third knock sounded through the 
house. 

“What’s that?” cried the old woman, starting up. 

“A rat,” said the old man in shaking tones—“a rat. It passed me on the stairs.” 

His wife sat up in bed listening. A loud knock resounded through the house. 

“It’s Herbert!” she screamed. “It’s Herbert!” 

She ran to the door, but her husband was before her, and catching her by the arm, 
held her tightly. 

“What are you going to do?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Tt’s my boy; it’s Herbert!” she cried, struggling mechanically. “I forgot it was 
two miles away. What are you holding me for? Let go. I must open the door.” 

“For God’s sake don’t let it in,” cried the old man, trembling. 

“You’re afraid of your own son,” she cried, struggling. “Let me go. I’m coming, 
Herbert; I’m coming.” 

There was another knock, and another. The old woman with a sudden wrench 
broke free and ran from the room. Her husband followed to the landing, and called 
after her appealingly as she hurried downstairs. He heard the chain rattle back and the 
bottom bolt drawn slowly and stiffly from the socket. Then the old woman’s voice, 
strained and panting. 
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“The bolt,” she cried, loudly. “Come down. I can’t reach it.” 

But her husband was on his hands and knees groping wildly on the floor in search 
of the paw. If he could only find it before the thing outside got in. A perfect fusillade of 
knocks reverberated through the house, and he heard the scraping of a chair as his wife 
put it down in the passage against the door. He heard the creaking of the bolt as it 
came slowly back, and at the same moment he found the monkey’s paw, and frantically 
breathed his third and last wish. 

The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of it were still in the house. 
He heard the chair drawn back, and the door opened. A cold wind rushed up the stair- 
case, and a long loud wail of disappointment and misery from his wife gave him 
courage to run down to her side, and then to the gate beyond. The street lamp flicker- 
ing opposite shone on a quiet and deserted road. 
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A Case Reported by 
Martin Hesselius, The German Physician. 


Preface. 

hough carefully educated in medicine and surgery, I have never practised either. 

The study of each continues, nevertheless, to interest me profoundly. Neither 
idleness nor caprice caused my secession from the honourable calling which I had just 
entered. The cause was a very trifling scratch inflicted by a dissecting knife. This trifle 
cost me the loss of two fingers, amputated promptly, and the more painful loss of my 
health, for I have never been quite well since, and have seldom been twelve months 
together in the same place. 

In my wanderings I became acquainted with Dr. Martin Hesselius, a wanderer like 
myself, like me a physician, and like me an enthusiast in his profession. Unlike me in 
this, that his wanderings were voluntary, and he a man, if not of fortune, as we estimate 
fortune in England, at least in what our forefathers used to term “easy circumstances.” 
He was an old man when I first saw him; nearly five-and-thirty years my senior. 

In Dr. Martin Hesselius, I found my master. His knowledge was immense, his 
grasp of a case was an intuition. He was the very man to inspire a young enthusiast, like 
me, with awe and delight. My admiration has stood the test of time and survived the 
separation of death. I am sure it was well-founded. 

For nearly twenty years I acted as his medical secretary. His immense collection 
of papers he has left in my care, to be arranged, indexed and bound. His treatment of 
some of these cases is curious. He writes in two distinct characters. He describes what 
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he saw and heard as an intelligent layman might, and when in this style of narrative he 
had seen the patient either through his own hall-door, to the light of day, or through 
the gates of darkness to the caverns of the dead, he returns upon the narrative, and in 
the terms of his art, and with all the force and originality of genius, proceeds to the 
work of analysis, diagnosis and illustration. 

Here and there a case strikes me as of a kind to amuse or horrify a lay reader with 
an interest quite different from the peculiar one which it may possess for an expert. 
With slight modifications, chiefly of language, and of course a change of names, I copy 
the following. The narrator is Dr. Martin Hesselius. I find it among the voluminous 
notes of cases which he made during a tour in England about sixty-four years ago. 

It is related in a series of letters to his friend Professor Van Loo of Leyden. The 
professor was not a physician, but a chemist, and a man who read history and meta- 
physics and medicine, and had, in his day, written a play. 

The narrative is therefore, if somewhat less valuable as a medical record, necessar- 
ily written in a manner more likely to interest an unlearned reader. 

These letters, from a memorandum attached, appear to have been returned on the 
death of the professor, in 1819, to Dr. Hesselius. They are written, some in English, 
some in French, but the greater part in German. I am a faithful, though I am con- 
scious, by no means a graceful translator, and although here and there, I omit some 
passages, and shorten others and disguise names, I have interpolated nothing. 


Chapter I. 


Dr. Hesselius Relates How He Met the Rev. Mr. Jennings. 

he Rev. Mr. Jennings is tall and thin. He is middle-aged, and dresses with a natty, 

old-fashioned, high-church precision. He is naturally a little stately, but not at all 
stiff. His features, without being handsome, are well formed, and their expression ex- 
tremely kind, but also shy. 

I met him one evening at Lady Mary Heyduke’s. The modesty and benevolence of 
his countenance are extremely prepossessing. We were but a small party, and he joined 
agreeably enough in the conversation. He seems to enjoy listening very much more 
than contributing to the talk; but what he says is always to the purpose and well said. 
He is a great favourite of Lady Mary’s, who it seems, consults him upon many things, 
and thinks him the most happy and blessed person on earth. Little knows she about 
him. 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings is a bachelor, and has, they say, sixty thousand pounds in 
the funds. He is a charitable man. He is most anxious to be actively employed in his 
sacred profession, and yet though always tolerably well elsewhere, when he goes down 
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to his vicarage in Warwickshire, to engage in the actual duties of his sacred calling his 
health soon fails him, and in a very strange way. So says Lady Mary. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jennings’ health does break down in, generally a sud- 
den and mysterious way, sometimes in the very act of officiating in his old and pretty 
church at Kenlis. It may be his heart, it may be his brain. But so it has happened three 
or four times, or oftener, that after proceeding a certain way in the service, he has on a 
sudden stopped short, and after a silence, apparently quite unable to resume, he has 
fallen into solitary, inaudible prayer, his hands and eyes uplifted, and then pale as 
death, and in the agitation of a strange shame and horror, descended trembling, and 
got into the vestry-room, leaving his congregation, without explanation, to them- 
selves. This occurred when his curate was absent. When he goes down to Kenlis, now, 
he always takes care to provide a clergyman to share his duty, and to supply his place 
on the instant should he become thus suddenly incapacitated. 

When Mr. Jennings breaks down quite, and beats a retreat from the vicarage, and 
returns to London, where, in a dark street off Piccadilly, he inhabits a very narrow 
house, Lady Mary says that he is always perfectly well. I have my own opinion about 
that. There are degrees of course. We shall see. 

Mr. Jennings is a perfectly gentleman-like man. People, however, remark some- 
thing odd. There is an impression a little ambiguous. One thing which certainly con- 
tributes to it, people I think don’t remember; or, perhaps, distinctly remark. But I did, 
almost immediately. Mr. Jennings has a way of looking sidelong upon the carpet, as if 
his eye followed the movements of something there. This, of course, is not always. It 
occurs only now and then. But often enough to give a certain oddity, as I have said to 
his manner, and in this glance travelling along the floor there is something both shy 
and anxious. 

A medical philosopher, as you are good enough to call me, elaborating theories by 
the aid of cases sought out by himself, and by him watched and scrutinised with more 
time at command, and consequently infinitely more minuteness than the ordinary 
practitioner can afford, falls insensibly into habits of observation, which accompany 
him everywhere, and are exercised, as some people would say, impertinently, upon 
every subject that presents itself with the least likelihood of rewarding inquiry. 

There was a promise of this kind in the slight, timid, kindly, but reserved gentle- 
man, whom I met for the first time at this agreeable little evening gathering. I ob- 
served, of course, more than I here set down; but I reserve all that borders on the tech- 
nical for a strictly scientific paper. 

I may remark, that when I here speak of medical science, I do so, as I hope some 
day to see it more generally understood, in a much more comprehensive sense than its 
generally material treatment would warrant. I believe the entire natural world is but 
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the ultimate expression of that spiritual world from which, and in which alone, it has 
its life. I believe that the essential man is a spirit, that the spirit is an organised sub- 
stance, but as different in point of material from what we ordinarily understand by 
matter, as light or electricity is; that the material body is, in the most literal sense, a 
vesture, and death consequently no interruption of the living man’s existence, but sim- 
ply his extrication from the natural body—a process which commences at the moment 
of what we term death, and the completion of which, at furthest a few days later, is the 
resurrection “in power.” 

The person who weighs the consequences of these positions will probably see their 
practical bearing upon medical science. This is, however, by no means the proper place 
for displaying the proofs and discussing the consequences of this too generally un- 
recognised state of facts. 

In pursuance of my habit, I was covertly observing Mr. Jennings, with all my cau- 
tion—I think he perceived it—and I saw plainly that he was as cautiously observing 
me. Lady Mary happening to address me by my name, as Dr. Hesselius, I saw that he 
glanced at me more sharply, and then became thoughtful for a few minutes. 

After this, as I conversed with a gentleman at the other end of the room, I saw him 
look at me more steadily, and with an interest which I thought I understood. I then 
saw him take an opportunity of chatting with Lady Mary, and was, as one always is, 
perfectly aware of being the subject of a distant inquiry and answer. 

This tall clergyman approached me by-and-by: and in a little time we had got 
into conversation. When two people, who like reading, and know books and places, 
having travelled, wish to converse, it is very strange if they can’t find topics. It was not 
accident that brought him near me, and led him into conversation. He knew German, 
and had read my Essays on Metaphysical Medicine which suggest more than they ac- 
tually say. 

This courteous man, gentle, shy, plainly a man of thought and reading, who mov- 
ing and talking among us, was not altogether of us, and whom I already suspected of 
leading a life whose transactions and alarms were carefully concealed, with an impene- 
trable reserve from, not only the world, but his best beloved friends—was cautiously 
weighing in his own mind the idea of taking a certain step with regard to me. 

I penetrated his thoughts without his being aware of it, and was careful to say 
nothing which could betray to his sensitive vigilance my suspicions respecting his posi- 
tion, or my surmises about his plans respecting myself. 

We chatted upon indifferent subjects for a time; but at last he said: 

“I was very much interested by some papers of yours, Dr. Hesselius, upon what 
you term Metaphysical Medicine—I read them in German, ten or twelve years ago— 
have they been translated?” 
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“No, I’m sure they have not—I should have heard. They would have asked my 
leave, I think.” 

“T asked the publishers here, a few months ago, to get the book for me in the orig- 
inal German; but they tell me it is out of print.” 

“So it is, and has been for some years; but it flatters me as an author to find that 
you have not forgotten my little book, although,” I added, laughing, “ten or twelve 
years is a considerable time to have managed without it; but I suppose you have been 
turning the subject over again in your mind, or something has happened lately to re- 
vive your interest in it.” 

At this remark, accompanied by a glance of inquiry, a sudden embarrassment dis- 
turbed Mr. Jennings, analogous to that which makes a young lady blush and look fool- 
ish. He dropped his eyes, and folded his hands together uneasily, and looked oddly, 
and you would have said, guiltily for a moment. 

I helped him out of his awkwardness in the best way, by appearing not to observe 
it, and going straight on, I said: “Those revivals of interest in a subject happen to me 
often; one book suggests another, and often sends me back a wild-goose chase over an 
interval of twenty years. But if you still care to possess a copy, I shall be only too hap- 
py to provide you; I have still got two or three by me—and if you allow me to present 
one I shall be very much honoured.” 

“You are very good indeed,” he said, quite at his ease again, in a moment: “T al- 
most despaired—I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Pray don’t say a word; the thing is really so little worth that I am only ashamed 
of having offered it, and if you thank me any more I shall throw it into the fire in a fit 
of modesty.” 

Mr. Jennings laughed. He inquired where I was staying in London, and after a 
little more conversation on a variety of subjects, he took his departure. 


Chapter II. 
The Doctor Questions Lady Mary, and She Answers. 


J like your vicar so much, Lady Mary,” said I, so soon as he was gone. “He has 
read, travelled, and thought, and having also suffered, he ought to be an accom- 
plished companion.” 

“So he is, and, better still, he is a really good man,” said she. “His advice is in- 
valuable about my schools, and all my little undertakings at Dawlbridge, and he’s so 
painstaking, he takes so much trouble—you have no idea—wherever he thinks he can 
be of use: he’s so good-natured and so sensible.” 
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“Tt is pleasant to hear so good an account of his neighbourly virtues. I can only 
testify to his being an agreeable and gentle companion, and in addition to what you 
have told me, I think I can tell you two or three things about him,” said I. 

“Really!” 

“Yes, to begin with, he’s unmarried.” 

“Yes, that’s right,—go on.” 

“He has been writing, that is he was, but for two or three years perhaps, he has not 
gone on with his work, and the book was upon some rather abstract subject—perhaps 
theology.” 

“Well, he was writing a book, as you say; I’m not quite sure what it was about, but 
only that it was nothing that I cared for, very likely you are right, and he certainly did 
stop—yes.” 

“And although he only drank a little coffee here to-night, he likes tea, at least, did 
like it, extravagantly.” 

“Yes, that’s quite true.” 

“He drank green tea, a good deal, didn’t he?” I pursued. 

“Well, that’s very odd! Green tea was a subject on which we used almost to quar- 
rel.” 

“But he has quite given that up,” said I. 

“So he has.” 

“And, now, one more fact. His mother or his father, did you know them?” 

“Yes, both; his father is only ten years dead, and their place is near Dawlbridge. 
We knew them very well,” she answered. 

“Well, either his mother or his father—I should rather think his father, saw a 
ghost,” said I. 

“Well, you really are a conjurer, Dr. Hesselius.” 

“Conjurer or no, haven’t I said right?” I answered merrily. 

“You certainly have, and it was his father: he was a silent, whimsical man, and he 
used to bore my father about his dreams, and at last he told him a story about a ghost 
he had seen and talked with, and a very odd story it was. I remember it particularly, 
because I was so afraid of him. This story was long before he died—when I was quite a 
child—and his ways were so silent and moping, and he used to drop in, sometimes, in 
the dusk, when I was alone in the drawing-room, and I used to fancy there were ghosts 
about him.” 

I smiled and nodded. 

“And now having established my character as a conjurer I think I must say good- 
night,” said I. 

“But how did you find it out?” 
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“By the planets of course, as the gipsies do,” I answered, and so, gaily, we said 
good-night. 

Next morning I sent the little book he had been inquiring after, and a note to Mr. 
Jennings, and on returning late that evening, I found that he had called, at my lodg- 
ings, and left his card. He asked whether I was at home, and asked at what hour he 
would be most likely to find me. 

Does he intend opening his case, and consulting me “professionally,” as they say? 
I hope so. I have already conceived a theory about him. It is supported by Lady Mary’s 
answers to my parting questions. I should like much to ascertain from his own lips. But 
what can I do consistently with good breeding to invite a confession? Nothing. I rather 
think he meditates one. At all events, my dear Van L., I shan’t make myself difficult of 
access; I mean to return his visit to-morrow. It will be only civil in return for his po- 
liteness, to ask to see him. Perhaps something may come of it. Whether much, little, or 
nothing, my dear Van L., you shall hear. 


Chapter III. 


Dr Hesslius Picks Up Something in Latin Books. 
ell, I have called at Blank-street. 

W On inquiring at the door, the servant told me that Mr. Jennings was engaged 
very particularly with a gentleman, a clergyman from Kenlis, his parish in the country. 
Intending to reserve my privilege and to call again, I merely intimated that I should 
try another time, and had turned to go, when the servant begged my pardon, and asked 
me, looking at me a little more attentively than well-bred persons of his order usually 
do, whether I was Dr. Hesselius; and, on learning that I was, he said, “Perhaps then, 
sir, you would allow me to mention it to Mr. Jennings, for I am sure he wishes to see 
you.” 

The servant returned in a moment, with a message from Mr. Jennings, asking me 
to go into his study, which was in effect his back drawing-room, promising to be with 
me ina very few minutes. 

This was really a study—almost a library. The room was lofty, with two tall slen- 
der windows, and rich dark curtains. It was much larger than I had expected, and 
stored with books on every side, from the floor to the ceiling. The upper carpet—for 
to my tread it felt that there were two or three—was a Turkey carpet. My steps fell 
noiselessly. The book-cases standing out, placed the windows, particularly narrow 
ones, in deep recesses. The effect of the room was, although extremely comfortable, 
and even luxurious, decidedly gloomy, and aided by the silence, almost oppressive. 
Perhaps, however, I ought to have allowed something for association. My mind had 
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connected peculiar ideas with Mr. Jennings. I stepped into this perfectly silent room, 
of a very silent house, with a peculiar foreboding; and its darkness, and solemn cloth- 
ing of books, for except where two narrow looking-glasses were set in the wall, they 
were everywhere, helped this sombre feeling. 

While awaiting Mr. Jennings’ arrival, I amused myself by looking into some of the 
books with which his shelves were laden. Not among these, but immediately under 
them, with their backs upward, on the floor, I lighted upon a complete set of Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana Czlestia, in the original Latin, a very fine folio set, bound in the natty 
livery which theology affects, pure vellum, namely, gold letters, and carmine edges. 
There were paper markers in several of these volumes, I raised and placed them, one 
after the other, upon the table, and opening where these papers were placed, I read in 
the solemn Latin phraseology, a series of sentences indicated by a pencilled line at the 
margin. Of these I copy here a few, translating them into English. 

“When man’s interior sight is opened, which is that of his spirit, then there appear 
the things of another life, which cannot possibly be made visible to the bodily sight.”... 

“By the internal sight it has been granted me to see the things that are in the other 
life, more clearly than I see those that are in the world. From these considerations, it is 
evident that external vision exists from interior vision, and this from a vision still more 
interior, and so on.”... 

“There are with every man at least two evil spirits.”... 

“With wicked genii there is also a fluent speech, but harsh and grating. There is 
also among them a speech which is not fluent, wherein the dissent of the thoughts is 
perceived as something secretly creeping along within it.”... 

“The evil spirits associated with man are, indeed, from the hells, but when with 
man they are not then in hell, but are taken out thence. The place where they then are 
is in the midst between heaven and hell, and is called the world of spirits—when the 
evil spirits who are with man, are in that world, they are not in any infernal torment, 
but in every thought and affection of the man, and so, in all that the man himself en- 
joys. But when they are remitted into their hell, they return to their former state.”... 

“If evil spirits could perceive that they were associated with man, and yet that 
they were spirits separate from him, and if they could flow in into the things of his 
body, they would attempt by a thousand means to destroy him; for they hate man with 
a deadly hatred.”... 

“Knowing, therefore, that I was a man in the body, they were continually striving 
to destroy me, not as to the body only, but especially as to the soul; for to destroy any 
man or spirit is the very delight of the life of all who are in hell; but I have been con- 
tinually protected by the Lord. Hence it appears how dangerous it is for man to be ina 
living consort with spirits, unless he be in the good of faith.”... 
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“Nothing is more carefully guarded from the knowledge of associate spirits than 
their being thus conjoint with a man, for if they knew it they would speak to him, with 
the intention to destroy him.”... 

“The delight of hell is to do evil to man, and to hasten his eternal ruin.” 

A long note, written with a very sharp and fine pencil, in Mr. Jennings’ neat hand, 
at the foot of the page, caught my eye. Expecting his criticism upon the text, I read a 
word or two, and stopped, for it was something quite different, and began with these 
words, Deus misereatur mei—“May God compassionate me.” Thus warned of its pri- 
vate nature, I averted my eyes, and shut the book, replacing all the volumes as I had 
found them, except one which interested me, and in which, as men studious and soli- 
tary in their habits will do, I grew so absorbed as to take no cognisance of the outer 
world, nor to remember where I was. 

I was reading some pages which refer to “representatives” and “correspondents,” 
in the technical language of Swedenborg, and had arrived at a passage, the substance of 
which is, that evil spirits, when seen by other eyes than those of their infernal as- 
sociates, present themselves, by “correspondence,” in the shape of the beast (fera) 
which represents their particular lust and life, in aspect direful and atrocious. This is a 
long passage, and particularises a number of those bestial forms. 


Chapter IV. 
Four Eyes Were Reading the Passage. 


was running the head of my pencil-case along the line as I read it, and something 
| caused me to raise my eyes. 

Directly before me was one of the mirrors I have mentioned, in which I saw re- 
flected the tall shape of my friend Mr. Jennings leaning over my shoulder, and reading 
the page at which I was busy, and with a face so dark and wild that I should hardly 
have known him. 

I turned and rose. He stood erect also, and with an effort laughed a little, saying: 

“I came in and asked you how you did, but without succeeding in awaking you 
from your book; so I could not restrain my curiosity, and very impertinently, ’m 
afraid, peeped over your shoulder. This is not your first time of looking into those 
pages. You have looked into Swedenborg, no doubt, long ago?” 

“Oh dear, yes! I owe Swedenborg a great deal; you will discover traces of him in 
the little book on Metaphysical Medicine, which you were so good as to remember.” 

Although my friend affected a gaiety of manner, there was a slight flush in his 
face, and I could perceive that he was inwardly much perturbed. 
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“I’m scarcely yet qualified, I know so little of Swedenborg. I’ve only had them a 
fortnight,” he answered, “and I think they are rather likely to make a solitary man 
nervous—that is, judging from the very little I have read—I don’t say that they have 
made me so,” he laughed; “and I’m so very much obliged for the book. I hope you got 
my note?” 

I made all proper acknowledgments and modest disclaimers. 

“T never read a book that I go with, so entirely, as that of yours,” he continued. “I 
saw at once there is more in it than is quite unfolded. Do you know Dr. Harley?” he 
asked, rather abruptly. 

In passing, the editor remarks that the physician here named was one of the most 
eminent who had ever practised in England. 

I did, having had letters to him, and had experienced from him great courtesy and 
considerable assistance during my visit to England. 

“T think that man one of the very greatest fools I ever met in my life,” said Mr. 
Jennings. 

This was the first time I had ever heard him say a sharp thing of anybody, and 
such a term applied to so high a name a little startled me. 

“Really! and in what way?” I asked. 

“In his profession,” he answered. 

I smiled. 

“T mean this,” he said: “he seems to me, one half, blind—I mean one half of all he 
looks at is dark—preternaturally bright and vivid all the rest; and the worst of it is, it 
seems wifful. I can’t get him—I mean he won’t—I’ve had some experience of him as a 
physician, but I look on him as, in that sense, no better than a paralytic mind, an intel- 
lect half dead, I'l tell you—I know I shall some time—all about it,” he said, with a 
little agitation. “You stay some months longer in England. If I should be out of town 
during your stay for a little time, would you allow me to trouble you with a letter?” 

“T should be only too happy,” I assured him. 

“Very good of you. I am so utterly dissatisfied with Harley.” 

“A little leaning to the materialistic school,” I said. 

“A mere materialist,” he corrected me; “you can’t think how that sort of thing 
worries one who knows better. You won’t tell any one—any of my friends you know— 
that I am hippish; now, for instance, no one knows—not even Lady Mary—that I 
have seen Dr. Harley, or any other doctor. So pray don’t mention it; and, if I should 
have any threatening of an attack, you'll kindly let me write, or, should I be in town, 
have a little talk with you.” 

I was full of conjecture, and unconsciously I found I had fixed my eyes gravely on 
him, for he lowered his for a moment, and he said: 
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“T see you think I might as well tell you now, or else you are forming a conjecture; 
but you may as well give it up. If you were guessing all the rest of your life, you will 
never hit on it.” 

He shook his head smiling, and over that wintry sunshine a black cloud suddenly 
came down, and he drew his breath in, through his teeth as men do in pain. 

“Sorry, of course, to learn that you apprehend occasion to consult any of us; but, 
command me when and how you like, and I need not assure you that your confidence is 
sacred.” 

He then talked of quite other things, and in a comparatively cheerful way and 
after a little time, I took my leave. 


Chapter V. 


Dr. Hesselius Is Summoned to Richmond. 
e parted cheerfully, but he was not cheerful, nor was I. There are certain ex- 
W pressions of that powerful organ of spirit—the human face—which, although I 
have seen them often, and possess a doctor’s nerve, yet disturb me profoundly. One 
look of Mr. Jennings haunted me. It had seized my imagination with so dismal a power 
that I changed my plans for the evening, and went to the opera, feeling that I wanted a 
change of ideas. 

I heard nothing of or from him for two or three days, when a note in his hand 
reached me. It was cheerful, and full of hope. He said that he had been for some little 
time so much better—quite well, in fact—that he was going to make a little experi- 
ment, and run down for a month or so to his parish, to try whether a little work might 
not quite set him up. There was in it a fervent religious expression of gratitude for his 
restoration, as he now almost hoped he might call it. 

A day or two later I saw Lady Mary, who repeated what his note had announced, 
and told me that he was actually in Warwickshire, having resumed his clerical duties at 
Kenlis; and she added, “I begin to think that he is really perfectly well, and that there 
never was anything the matter, more than nerves and fancy; we are all nervous, but I 
fancy there is nothing like a little hard work for that kind of weakness, and he has 
made up his mind to try it. I should not be surprised if he did not come back for a 
year.” 

Notwithstanding all this confidence, only two days later I had this note, dated 
from his house off Piccadilly: 

“Dear Sir.—I have returned disappointed. If I should feel at all able to see you, I 
shall write to ask you kindly to call. At present I am too low, and, in fact, simply un- 
able to say all I wish to say. Pray don’t mention my name to my friends. I can see no 
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one. By-and-by, please God, you shall hear from me. I mean to take a run into Shrop- 
shire, where some of my people are. God bless you! May we, on my return, meet more 
happily than I can now write.” 

About a week after this I saw Lady Mary at her own house, the last person, she 
said, left in town, and just on the wing for Brighton, for the London season was quite 
over. She told me that she had heard from Mr. Jennings’ niece, Martha, in Shropshire. 
There was nothing to be gathered from her letter, more than that he was low and ner- 
vous. In those words, of which healthy people think so lightly, what a world of suffer- 
ing is sometimes hidden! 

Nearly five weeks passed without any further news of Mr. Jennings. At the end of 
that time I received a note from him. He wrote: 

“T have been in the country, and have had change of air, change of scene, change 
of faces, change of everything and in everything—but myse/f. I have made up my 
mind, so far as the most irresolute creature on earth can do it, to tell my case fully to 
you. If your engagements will permit, pray come to me to-day, to-morrow, or the next 
day; but, pray defer as little as possible. You know not how much I need help. I have a 
quiet house at Richmond, where I now am. Perhaps you can manage to come to dinner, 
or to luncheon, or even to tea. You shall have no trouble in finding me out. The ser- 
vant at Blank street, who takes this note, will have a carriage at your door at any hour 
you please; and I am always to be found. You will say that I ought not to be alone. I 
have tried everything. Come and see.” 

I called up the servant, and decided on going out the same evening, which accord- 
ingly I did. 

He would have been much better in a lodging-house, or hotel, I thought, as I 
drove up through a short double row of sombre elms to a very old-fashioned brick 
house, darkened by the foliage of these trees, which over-topped, and nearly surround- 
ed it. It was a perverse choice, for nothing could be imagined more triste and silent. 
The house, I found, belonged to him. He had stayed for a day or two in town, and, 
finding it for some cause insupportable, had come out here, probably because being 
furnished and his own, he was relieved of the thought and delay of selection, by com- 
ing here. 

The sun had already set, and the red reflected light of the western sky illuminated 
the scene with the peculiar effect with which we are all familiar. The hall seemed very 
dark, but, getting to the back drawing-room, whose windows command the west, I was 
again in the same dusky light. 

I sat down, looking out upon the richly-wooded landscape that glowed in the 
grand and melancholy light which was every moment fading. The corners of the room 
were already dark; all was growing dim, and the gloom was insensibly toning my mind, 
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already prepared for what was sinister. I was waiting alone for his arrival, which soon 
took place. The door communicating with the front room opened, and the tall figure 
of Mr. Jennings, faintly seen in the ruddy twilight, came, with quiet stealthy steps, into 
the room. 

We shook hands, and, taking a chair to the window, where there was still light 
enough to enable us to see each other’s faces, he sat down beside me, and, placing his 
hand upon my arm, with scarcely a word of preface began his narrative. 


Chapter VI. 


How Mr. Jennings Met His Companion. 

he faint glow of the west, the pomp of the then lonely woods of Richmond, were 

before us, behind and about us the darkening room, and on the stony face or the 
sufferer—for the character of his face, though still gentle and sweet, was changed— 
rested that dim, odd glow which seems to descend and produce, where it touches, 
lights, sudden though faint, which are lost, almost without gradation, in darkness. The 
silence, too, was utter; not a distant wheel, or bark, or whistle from without; and with- 
in the depressing stillness of an invalid bachelor’s house. 

I guessed well the nature, though not even vaguely the particulars of the revela- 
tions I was about to receive, from that fixed face of suffering that so oddly flushed 
stood out, like a portrait of Schalken’s, before its background of darkness. 

“Tt began,” he said, “on the rsth of October, three years and eleven weeks ago, 
and two days—I keep very accurate count, for every day is torment. If I leave any- 
where a chasm in my narrative tell me. 

“About four years ago I began a work, which had cost me very much thought and 
reading. It was upon the religious metaphysics of the ancients.” 

“I know,” said I; “the actual religion of educated and thinking paganism, quite 
apart from symbolic worship? A wide and very interesting field.” 

“Yes; but not good for the mind—the Christian mind, I mean. Paganism is all 
bound together in essential unity, and, with evil sympathy, their religion involves their 
art, and both their manners, and the subject is a degrading fascination and the nemesis 
sure. God forgive me! 

“T wrote a great deal; I wrote late at night. I was always thinking on the subject, 
walking about, wherever I was, everywhere. It thoroughly infected me. You are to re- 
member that all the material ideas connected with it were more or less of the beautiful, 
the subject itself delightfully interesting, and I, then, without a care.” 

He sighed heavily. 
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“T believe that every one who sets about writing in earnest does his work, as a 
friend of mine phrased it, o” something—tea, or coffee, or tobacco. I suppose there is a 
material waste that must be hourly supplied in such occupations, or that we should 
grow too abstracted, and the mind, as it were, pass out of the body, unless it were re- 
minded often of the connection by actual sensation. At all events, I felt the want, and I 
supplied it. Tea was my companion—at first the ordinary black tea, made in the usual 
way, not too strong: but I drank a good deal, and increased its strength as I went on. I 
never experienced an uncomfortable symptom from it. I began to take a little green 
tea. I found the effect pleasanter, it cleared and intensified the power of thought so. I 
had come to take it frequently, but not stronger than one might take it for pleasure. I 
wrote a great deal out here, it was so quiet, and in this room. I used to sit up very late, 
and it became a habit with me to sip my tea—green tea—every now and then as my 
work proceeded. I had a little kettle on my table, that swung over a lamp, and made tea 
two or three times between eleven o’clock and two or three in the morning, my hours 
of going to bed. I used to go into town every day. I was not a monk, and, although I 
spent an hour or two in a library, hunting up authorities and looking out lights upon 
my theme, I was in no morbid state as far as I can judge. I met my friends pretty much 
as usual, and enjoyed their society, and, on the whole, existence had never been, I 
think, so pleasant before. 

“T had met with a man who had some odd old books, German editions in medieval 
Latin, and I was only too happy to be permitted access to them. This obliging person’s 
books were in the City, a very out-of-the-way part of it. I had rather out-stayed my 
intended hour, and, on coming out, seeing no cab near, I was tempted to get into the 
omnibus which used to drive past this house. It was darker than this by the time the ‘bus 
had reached an old house, you may have remarked, with four poplars at each side of 
the door, and there the last passenger but myself got out. We drove along rather faster. 
It was twilight now. I leaned back in my corner next the door ruminating pleasantly. 

“The interior of the omnibus was nearly dark. I had observed in the corner oppo- 
site to me at the other side, and at the end next the horses, two small circular reflec- 
tions, as it seemed to me of a reddish light. They were about two inches apart, and 
about the size of those small brass buttons that yachting men used to put upon their 
Jackets. I began to speculate, as listless men will, upon this trifle, as it seemed. From 
what centre did that faint but deep red light come, and from what—glass beads, but- 
tons, toy decorations—was it reflected? We were lumbering along gently, having near- 
ly a mile still to go. I had not solved the puzzle, and it became in another minute more 
odd, for these two luminous points, with a sudden jerk, descended nearer the floor, 
keeping still their relative distance and horizontal position, and then, as suddenly, they 
rose to the level of the seat on which I was sitting, and I saw them no more. 
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“My curiosity was now really excited, and, before I had time to think, I saw again 
these two dull lamps, again together near the floor; again they disappeared, and again 
in their old corner I saw them. 

“So, keeping my eyes upon them, I edged quietly up my own side, towards the end 
at which I still saw these tiny discs of red. 

“There was very little light in the ‘bus. It was nearly dark. I leaned forward to aid 
my endeavour to discover what these little circles really were. They shifted their posi- 
tion a little as I did so. I began now to perceive an outline of something black, and I 
soon saw with tolerable distinctness the outline of a small black monkey, pushing its 
face forward in mimicry to meet mine; those were its eyes, and I now dimly saw its 
teeth grinning at me. 

“T drew back, not knowing whether it might not meditate a spring. I fancied that 
one of the passengers had forgot this ugly pet, and wishing to ascertain something of 
its temper, though not caring to trust my fingers to it, I poked my umbrella softly to- 
wards it. It remained immovable—up to it—shrough it! For through it, and back and 
forward, it passed, without the slightest resistance. 

“T can’t, in the least, convey to you the kind of horror that I felt. When I had as- 
certained that the thing was an illusion, as I then supposed, there came a misgiving 
about myself and a terror that fascinated me in impotence to remove my gaze from the 
eyes of the brute for some moments. As I looked, it made a little skip back, quite into 
the corner, and I, in a panic, found myself at the door, having put my head out, draw- 
ing deep breaths of the outer air, and staring at the lights and trees we were passing, 
too glad to reassure myself of reality. 

“I stopped the ‘bus and got out. I perceived the man look oddly at me as I paid 
him. I daresay there was something unusual in my looks and manner, for I had never 
felt so strangely before.” 


Chapter VII. 
The Journey: First Stage. 


a“ hen the omnibus drove on, and I was alone upon the road, I looked carefully 

round to ascertain whether the monkey had followed me. To my indescrib- 
able relief I saw it nowhere. I can’t describe easily what a shock I had received, and my 
sense of genuine gratitude on finding myself, as I supposed, quite rid of it. 

“T had got out a little before we reached this house, two or three hundred steps. A 
brick wall runs along the footpath, and inside the wall is a hedge of yew or some dark 
evergreen of that kind, and within that again the row of fine trees which you may have 
remarked as you came. 
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“This brick wall is about as high as my shoulder, and happening to raise my eyes I 
saw the monkey, with that stooping gait, on all fours, walking or creeping, close beside 
me on top of the wall. I stopped looking at it with a feeling of loathing and horror. As I 
stopped so did it. It sat up on the wall with its long hands on its knees looking at me. 
There was not light enough to see it much more than in outline, nor was it dark 
enough to bring the peculiar light of its eyes into strong relief. I still saw, however, 
that red foggy light plainly enough. It did not show its teeth, nor exhibit any sign of 
irritation, but seemed jaded and sulky, and was observing me steadily. 

“T drew back into the middle of the road. It was an unconscious recoil, and there I 
stood, still looking at it, it did not move. 

“With an instinctive determination to try something—anything, I turned about 
and walked briskly towards town with a skance look, all the time, watching the move- 
ments of the beast. It crept swiftly along the wall, at exactly my pace. 

“Where the wall ends, near the turn of the road, it came down and with a wiry 
spring or two brought itself close to my feet, and continued to keep up with me, as I 
quickened my pace. It was at my left side, so close to my leg that I felt every moment as 
if I should tread upon it. 

“The road was quite deserted and silent, and it was darker every moment. I 
stopped dismayed and bewildered, turning as I did so, the other way—I mean, towards 
this house, away from which I had been walking. When I stood still, the monkey drew 
back to a distance of, I suppose, about five or six yards, and remained stationary, 
watching me. 

“T had been more agitated than I have said. I had read, of course, as every one has, 
something about ‘spectral illusions,’ as you physicians term the phenomena of such 
cases. I considered my situation, and looked my misfortune in the face. 

“These affections, I had read, are sometimes transitory and sometimes obstinate. I 
had read of cases in which the appearance, at first harmless, had, step by step, degener- 
ated into something direful and insupportable, and ended by wearing its victim out. 
Still as I stood there, but for my bestial companion, quite alone, I tried to comfort 
myself by repeating again and again the assurance, ‘the thing is purely disease, a well- 
known physical affection, as distinctly as small-pox or neuralgia. Doctors are all 
agreed on that, philosophy demonstrates it. I must not be a fool. I’ve been sitting up 
too late, and I daresay my digestion is quite wrong, and with God’s help, I shall be all 
right, and this is but a symptom of nervous dyspepsia.’ Did I believe all this? Not one 
word of it, no more than any other miserable being ever did who is once seized and 
riveted in this satanic captivity. Against my convictions, I might say my knowledge, I 
was simply bullying myself into a false courage. 
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“T now walked homeward. I had only a few hundred yards to go. I had forced my- 
self into a sort of resignation, but I had not got over the sickening shock and the flurry 
of the first certainty of my misfortune. 

“T made up my mind to pass the night at home. The brute moved close beside me, 
and I fancied there was the sort of anxious drawing toward the house, which one sees in 
tired horses or dogs, sometimes as they come toward home. 

“T was afraid to go into town, I was afraid of any one’s seeing and recognising me. 
I was conscious of an irrepressible agitation in my manner. Also, I was afraid of any 
violent change in my habits, such as going to a place of amusement, or walking from 
home in order to fatigue myself. At the hall door it waited till I mounted the steps, and 
when the door was opened entered with me. 

“T drank no tea that night. I got cigars and some brandy-and-water. My idea was 
that I should act upon my material system, and by living for a while in sensation apart 
from thought, send myself forcibly, as it it were, into a new groove. I came up here to 
this drawing-room. I sat just here. The monkey then got upon a small table that then 
stood there. It looked dazed and languid. An irrepressible uneasiness as to its move- 
ments kept my eyes always upon it. Its eyes were half closed, but I could see them glow. 
It was looking steadily at me. In all situations, at all hours, it is awake and looking at 
me. That never changes. 

“T shall not continue in detail my narrative of this particular night. I shall de- 
scribe, rather, the phenomena of the first year, which never varied, essentially. I shall 
describe the monkey as it appeared in daylight. In the dark, as you shall presently hear, 
there are peculiarities. It is a small monkey, perfectly black. It had only one peculiari- 
ty—a character of malignity—unfathomable malignity. During the first year it looked 
sullen and sick. But this character of intense malice and vigilance was always underly- 
ing that surly languor. During all that time it acted as if on a plan of giving me as little 
trouble as was consistent with watching me. Its eyes were never off me, I have never 
lost sight of it, except in my sleep, light or dark, day or night, since it came here, ex- 
cepting when it withdraws for some weeks at a time, unaccountably. 

“In total dark it is visible as in daylight. I do not mean merely its eyes. It is a// 
visible distinctly in a halo that resembles a glow of red embers, and which accompanies 
it in all its movements. 

“When it leaves me for a time, it is always at night, in the dark, and in the same 
way. It grows at first uneasy, and then furious, and then advances towards me, grinning 
and shaking its paws clenched, and, at the same time, there comes the appearance of 
fire in the grate. I never have any fire. I can’t sleep in the room where there is any, and 
it draws nearer and nearer to the chimney, quivering, it seems, with rage, and when its 
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fury rises to the highest pitch, it springs into the grate, and up the chimney, and I see it 
no more. 

“When first this happened I thought I was released. I was a new man. A day 
passed—a night—and no return, and a blessed week—a week—another week. I was 
always on my knees, Dr. Hesselius, always, thanking God and praying. A whole month 
passed of liberty, but on a sudden, it was with me again.” 


Chapter VIII. 
The Second Stage. 


a“ | t was with me, and the malice which before was torpid under a sullen exterior, 
was now active. It was perfectly unchanged in every other respect. This new en- 
ergy was apparent in its activity and its looks, and soon in other ways. 

“For a time, you will understand, the change was shown only in an increased vi- 
vacity, and an air of menace, as if it was always brooding over some atrocious plan. Its 
eyes, as before, were never off me.” 

“Ts it here now?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “it has been absent exactly a fortnight and a day—fifteen days. 
It has sometimes been away so long as nearly two months, once for three. Its absence 
always exceeds a fortnight, although it may be but by a single day. Fifteen days having 
past since I saw it last, it may return now at any moment.” 

“Ts its return,” I asked, “accompanied by any peculiar manifestation?” 

“Nothing—no,” he said. “It is simply with me again. On lifting my eyes from a 
book, or turning my head, I see it as usual, looking at me, and then it remains, as be- 
fore, for its appointed time. I have never told so much and so minutely before to any 
one.” 

I perceived that he was agitated, and looking like death, and he repeatedly applied 
his handkerchief to his forehead; I suggested that he might be tired, and told him that 
I would call, with pleasure, in the morning, but he said: 

“No, if you don’t mind hearing it all now. I have got so far, and I should prefer 
making one effort of it. When I spoke to Dr. Harley, I had nothing like so much to 


tell. You are a philosophic physician. You give spirit its proper rank. If this thing is real 


He paused, looking at me with agitated inquiry. 
“We can discuss it by-and-by, and very fully. I will give you all I think,” I an- 
swered, after an interval. 
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“Well—very well. If it is anything real, I say, it is prevailing, little by little, and 
drawing me more interiorly into hell. Optic nerves, he talked of. Ah! well—there are 
other nerves of communication. May God Almighty help me! You shall hear. 

“Its power of action, I tell you, had increased. Its malice became, in a way aggres- 
sive. About two years ago, some questions that were pending between me and the bish- 
op having been settled, I went down to my parish in Warwickshire, anxious to find 
occupation in my profession. I was not prepared for what happened, although I have 
since thought I might have apprehended something like it. The reason of my saying so, 
is this—“ 

He was beginning to speak with a great deal more effort and reluctance, and 
sighed often, and seemed at times nearly overcome. But at this time his manner was not 
agitated. It was more like that of a sinking patient, who has given himself up. 

“Yes, but I will first tell you about Kenlis, my parish. 

“Tt was with me when I left this place for Dawlbridge. It was my silent travelling 
companion, and it remained with me at the vicarage. When I entered on the discharge 
of my duties, another change took place. ‘The thing exhibited an atrocious determina- 
tion to thwart me. It was with me in the church—in the reading-desk—in the pulpit— 
within the communion rails. At last, it reached this extremity, that while I was reading 
to the congregation, it would spring upon the open book and squat there, so that I was 
unable to see the page. This happened more than once. 

“T left Dawlbridge for a time. I placed myself in Dr. Harley’s hands. I did every- 
thing he told me. He gave my case a great deal of thought. It interested him, I think. 
He seemed successful. For nearly three months I was perfectly free from a return. I 
began to think I was safe. With his full assent I returned to Dawlbridge. 

“T travelled in a chaise. I was in good spirits. I was more—I was happy and grate- 
ful. I was returning, as I thought delivered from a dreadful hallucination, to the scene 
of duties which I longed to enter upon. It was a beautiful sunny evening, everything 
looked serene and cheerful, and I was delighted. I remember looking out of the win- 
dow to see the spire of my church at Kenlis among the trees, at the point where one has 
the earliest view of it. It is exactly where the little stream that bounds the parish passes 
under the road by a culvert, and where it emerges at the road-side, a stone with an old 
inscription is placed. As we passed this point, I drew my head in and sat down, and in 
the corner of the chaise was the monkey. 

“For a moment I felt faint, and then quite wild with despair and horror. I called to 
the driver, and got out, and sat down at the road-side, and prayed to God silently for 
mercy. A despairing resignation supervened. My companion was with me as I re-en- 
tered the vicarage. The same persecution followed. After a short struggle I submitted, 
and soon I left the place. 
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“T told you,” he said, “that the beast has before this become in certain ways ag- 
gressive. I will explain a little. It seemed to be actuated by intense and increasing fury, 
whenever I said my prayers, or even meditated prayer. It amounted at last to a dreadful 
interruption. You will ask, how could a silent immaterial phantom effect that? It was 
thus, whenever I meditated praying; it was always before me, and nearer and nearer. 

“Tt used to spring on a table, on the back of a chair, on the chimney-piece, and 
slowly to swing itself from side to side, looking at me all the time. There is in its mo- 
tion an indefinable power to dissipate thought, and to contract one’s attention to that 
monotony, till the ideas shrink, as it were, to a point, and at last to nothing—and un- 
less I had started up, and shook off the catalepsy I have felt as if my mind were on the 
point of losing itself. There are other ways,” he sighed heavily; “thus, for instance, 
while I pray with my eyes closed, it comes closer and closer, and I see it. I know it is 
not to be accounted for physically, but I do actually see it, though my lids are closed, 
and so it rocks my mind, as it were, and overpowers me, and I am obliged to rise from 
my knees. If you had ever yourself known this, you would be acquainted with despera- 
tion.” 


Chapter IX. 
The Third Stage. 


@ J see, Dr. Hesselius, that you don’t lose one word of my statement. I need not ask 

| you to listen specially to what I am now going to tell you. They talk of the optic 
nerves, and of spectral illusions, as if the organ of sight was the only point assailable by 
the influences that have fastened upon me—I know better. For two years in my direful 
case that limitation prevailed. But as food is taken in softly at the lips, and then 
brought under the teeth, as the tip of the little finger caught in a mill crank will draw 
in the hand, and the arm, and the whole body, so the miserable mortal who has been 
once caught firmly by the end of the finest fibre of his nerve, is drawn in and in, by the 
enormous machinery of hell, until he is as I am. Yes, Doctor, as Jam, for while I talk 
to you, and implore relief, I feel that my prayer is for the impossible, and my pleading 
with the inexorable.” 

I endeavoured to calm his visibly increasing agitation, and told him that he must 
not despair. 

While we talked the night had overtaken us. The filmy moonlight was wide over 
the scene which the window commanded, and I said: 

“Perhaps you would prefer having candles. This light, you know, is odd. I should 
wish you, as much as possible, under your usual conditions while I make my diagnosis, 
shall I call it—otherwise I don’t care.” 
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“All lights are the same to me,” he said: “except when I read or write, I care not if 
night were perpetual. I am going to tell you what happened about a year ago. The 
thing began to speak to me.” 

“Speak! How do you mean—speak as a man does, do you mean?” 

“Yes; speak in words and consecutive sentences, with perfect coherence and artic- 
ulation; but there is a peculiarity. It is not like the tone of a human voice. It is not by 
my ears it reaches me—it comes like a singing through my head. 

“This faculty, the power of speaking to me, will be my undoing. It won’t let me 
pray, it interrupts me with dreadful blasphemies. I dare not go on, I could not. Oh! 
Doctor, can the skill, and thought, and prayers of man avail me nothing!” 

“You must promise me, my dear sir, not to trouble yourself with unnecessarily 
exciting thoughts; confine yourself strictly to the narrative of facts; and recollect, 
above all, that even if the thing that infests you be as you seem to suppose, a reality 
with an actual independent life and will, yet it can have no power to hurt you, unless it 
be given from above: its access to your senses depends mainly upon your physical con- 
dition—this is, under God, your comfort and reliance: we are all alike environed. It is 
only that in your case, the ‘paries,’ the veil of the flesh, the screen, is a little out of re- 
pair, and sights and sounds are transmitted. We must enter on a new course, sir—be 
encouraged. Ill give to-night to the careful consideration of the whole case.” 

“You are very good, sir; you think it worth trying, you don’t give me quite up; but, 
sir, you don’t know, it is gaining such an influence over me: it orders me about, it is 
such a tyrant, and I’m growing so helpless. May God deliver me!” 

“Tt orders you about—of course you mean by speech?” 

“Yes, yes; it is always urging me to crimes, to injure others, or myself. You see, 
Doctor, the situation is urgent, it is indeed. When I was in Shropshire, a few weeks 
ago” (Mr. Jennings was speaking rapidly and trembling now, holding my arm with one 
hand, and looking in my face), “I went out one day with a party of friends for a walk: 
my persecutor, I tell you, was with me at the time. I lagged behind the rest: the country 
near the Dee, you know, is beautiful. Our path happened to lie near a coal mine, and at 
the verge of the wood is a perpendicular shaft, they say, a hundred and fifty feet deep. 
My niece had remained behind with me—she knows, of course, nothing of the nature 
of my sufferings. She knew, however, that I had been ill, and was low, and she re- 
mained to prevent my being quite alone. As we loitered slowly on together the brute 
that accompanied me was urging me to throw myself down the shaft. I tell you now— 
oh, sir, think of it!—the one consideration that saved me from that hideous death was 
the fear lest the shock of witnessing the occurrence should be too much for the poor 
girl. I asked her to go on and take her walk with her friends, saying that I could go no 
further. She made excuses, and the more I urged her the firmer she became. She looked 
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doubtful and frightened. I suppose there was something in my looks or manner that 
alarmed her; but she would not go, and that literally saved me. You had no idea, sir, 
that a living man could be made so abject a slave of Satan,” he said, with a ghastly 
groan and a shudder. 

There was a pause here, and I said, “You were preserved nevertheless. It was the 
act of God. You are in his hands and in the power of no other being: be therefore confi- 
dent for the future.” 


Chapter X. 


Home. 

made him have candles lighted, and saw the room looking cheery and inhabited 
before I left him. I told him that he must regard his illness strictly as one dependent 
on physical, though sad¢/e physical, causes. I told him that he had evidence of God’s 
care and love in the deliverance which he had just described, and that I had perceived 
with pain that he seemed to regard its peculiar features as indicating that he had been 
delivered over to spiritual reprobation. Than such a conclusion nothing could be, I 
insisted, less warranted; and not only so, but more contrary to facts, as disclosed in his 
mysterious deliverance from that murderous influence during his Shropshire excur- 
sion. First, his niece had been retained by his side without his intending to keep her 
near him; and, secondly, there had been infused into his mind an irresistible repug- 

nance to execute the dreadful suggestion in her presence. 

As I reasoned this point with him, Mr. Jennings wept. He seemed comforted. One 
promise I exacted, which was that should the monkey at any time return, I should be 
sent for immediately; and, repeating my assurance that I would give neither time nor 
thought to any other subject until I had thoroughly investigated his case, and that to- 
morrow he should hear the result, I took my leave. 

Before getting into the carriage I told the servant that his master was far from 
well, and that he should make a point of frequently looking into his room. 

My own arrangements I made with a view to being quite secure from interruption. 

I merely called at my lodgings, and with a travelling-desk and carpet-bag, set off 
in a hackney-carriage for an inn about two miles out of town, called The Horns, a very 
quiet and comfortable house, with good thick walls. And there I resolved, without the 
possibility of intrusion or distraction, to devote some hours of the night, in my com- 
fortable sitting-room, to Mr. Jennings’ case, and so much of the morning as it might 
require. 

(There occurs here a careful note of Dr. Hesselius’ opinion upon the case and of 
the habits, dietary, and medicines which he prescribed. It is curious—some persons 
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would say mystical. But on the whole I doubt whether it would sufficiently interest a 
reader of the kind I am likely to meet with, to warrant its being here reprinted. The 
whole letter was plainly written at the inn where he had hid himself for the occasion. 
The next letter is dated from his town lodgings.) 

I left town for the inn where I slept last night at half-past nine, and did not arrive 
at my room in town until one o’clock this afternoon. I found a letter in Mr. Jennings’ 
hand upon my table. It had not come by post, and, on inquiry, I learned that Mr. Jen- 
nings’ servant had brought it, and on learning that I was not to return until to-day, 
and that no one could tell him my address, he seemed very uncomfortable, and said 
that his orders from his master were that he was not to return without an answer. 

I opened the letter, and read: 


“Dear Dr. Hesselius. It is here. You had not been an hour gone when it returned. It ts 
speaking. It knows all that has happened. It knows everything—it knows you, and is frantic 
and atrocious. It reviles. I send you this. It knows every word I have written—I write. 
This I promised, and I therefore write, but I fear very confused, very incoherently. I am so 
interrupted, disturbed. 

“Ever yours, sincerely yours, 

“ROBERT LYNDER JENNINGS.” 


“When did this come?” I asked. 

“About eleven last night: the man was here again, and has been here three times 
to-day. The last time is about an hour since.” 

Thus answered, and with the notes I had made upon his case in my pocket, I was 
in a few minutes driving towards Richmond, to see Mr. Jennings. 

I by no means, as you perceive, despaired of Mr. Jennings’ case. He had himself 
remembered and applied, though quite in a mistaken way, the principle which I lay 
down in my Metaphysical Medicine, and which governs all such cases. I was about to 
apply it in earnest. I was profoundly interested, and very anxious to see and examine 
him while the “enemy” was actually present. 

I drove up to the sombre house, and ran up the steps, and knocked. The door, in a 
little time, was opened by a tall woman in black silk. She looked ill, and as if she had 
been crying. She curtseyed, and heard my question, but she did not answer. She turned 
her face away, extending her hand towards two men who were coming down-stairs; 
and thus having, as it were, tacitly made me over to them, she passed through a side- 
door hastily and shut it. 

The man who was nearest the hall, I at once accosted, but being now close to him, 
I was shocked to see that both his hands were covered with blood. 
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I drew back a little, and the man passing down-stairs merely said in a low tone, 
“Here’s the servant, sir.” 

The servant had stopped on the stairs, confounded and dumb at seeing me. He was 
rubbing his hands in a handkerchief, and it was steeped in blood. 

“Jones, what is it, what has happened?” I asked, while a sickening suspicion over- 
powered me. 

The man asked me to come up to the lobby. I was beside him in a moment, and 
frowning and pallid, with contracted eyes, he told me the horror which I already half 
guessed. 

His master had made away with himself. 

I went upstairs with him to the room—what I saw there I won’t tell you. He had 
cut his throat with his razor. It was a frightful gash. The two men had laid him on the 
bed and composed his limbs. It had happened as the immense pool of blood on the 
floor declared, at some distance between the bed and the window. There was carpet 
round his bed, and a carpet under his dressing-table, but none on the rest of the floor, 
for the man said he did not like a carpet on his bedroom. In this sombre, and now terri- 
ble room, one of the great elms that darkened the house was slowly moving the shadow 
of one of its great boughs upon this dreadful floor. 

I beckoned to the servant and we went down-stairs together. I turned off the hall 
into an old-fashioned pannelled room, and there standing, I heard all the servant had 
to tell. It was not a great deal. 

“TI concluded, sir, from your words, and looks, sir, as you left last night, that you 
thought my master seriously ill. I thought it might be that you were afraid of a fit, or 
something. So I attended very close to your directions. He sat up late, till past three 
o’clock. He was not writing or reading. He was talking a great deal to himself, but that 
was nothing unusual. At about that hour I assisted him to undress, and left him in his 
slippers and dressing-gown. I went back softly in about half an hour. He was in his bed, 
quite undressed, and a pair of candles lighted on the table beside his bed. He was lean- 
ing on his elbow and looking out at the other side of the bed when I came in. I asked 
him ifhe wanted anything, and he said no. 

“T don’t know whether it was what you said to me, sir, or something a little unusu- 
al about him, but I was uneasy, uncommon uneasy about him last night. 

“Tn another half hour, or it might be a little more, I went up again. I did not hear 
him talking as before. I opened the door a little. The candles were both out, which was 
not usual. I had a bedroom candle, and I let the light in, a little bit, looking softly 
round. I saw him sitting in that chair beside the dressing-table with his clothes on 
again. He turned round and looked at me. I thought it strange he should get up and 
dress, and put out the candles to sit in the dark, that way. But I only asked him again if 
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I could do anything for him. He said, no, rather sharp, I thought. I asked if I might 
light the candles, and he said, “Do as you like, Jones,’ So I lighted them, and I lingered 
about the room, and he said, “Tell me truth, Jones, why did you come again—you did 
not hear any one cursing?” ‘No, sir,’ I said, wondering what he could mean. 

“No,” said he, after me, ‘of course, no;’ and I said to him, ‘Wouldn’t it be well, sir, 
you went to bed? It’s just five o’clock;’ and he said nothing but, ‘Very likely; good- 
night, Jones.’ So I went, sir, but in less than hour I came again. The door was fast, and 
he heard me, and called as I thought from the bed to know what I wanted, and he de- 
sired me not to disturb him again. I lay down and slept for a little. It must have been 
between six and seven when I went up again. The door was still fast, and he made no 
answer, so I did not like to disturb him, and thinking he was asleep, I left him till nine. 
It was his custom to ring when he wished me to come, and I had no particular hour for 
calling him. I tapped very gently, and getting no answer, I stayed away a good while, 
supposing he was getting some rest then. It was not till eleven o’clock I grew really 
uncomfortable about him—for at the latest he was never, that I could remember, later 
than half-past ten. I got no answer. I knocked and called, and still no answer. So not 
being able to force the door, I called Thomas from the stables, and together we forced 
it, and found him in the shocking way you saw.” 

Jones had no more to tell. Poor Mr. Jennings was very gentle, and very kind. All 
his people were fond of him. I could see that the servant was very much moved. 

So, dejected and agitated, I passed from that terrible house, and its dark canopy of 
elms, and I hope I shall never see it more. While I write to you I feel like a man who 
has but half waked from a frightful and monotonous dream. My memory rejects the 
picture with incredulity and horror. Yet I know it is true. It is the story of the process 
of a poison, a poison which excites the reciprocal action of spirit and nerve, and paral- 
yses the tissue that separates those cognate functions of the senses, the external and the 
interior. Thus we find strange bed-fellows, and the mortal and immortal prematurely 
make acquaintance. 


Conclusion. 
A Word for Those Who Suffer. 


y dear Van L——, you have suffered from an affection similar to that which I 
have just described. You twice complained of a return of it. 

Who, under God, cured you? Your humble servant, Martin Hesselius. Let me 
rather adopt the more emphasised piety of a certain good old French surgeon of three 
hundred years ago: “I treated, and God cured you.” 

Come, my friend, you are not to be hippish. Let me tell you a fact. 
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I have met with, and treated, as my book shows, fifty-seven cases of this kind of 
vision, which I term indifferently “sublimated,” “precocious,” and “interior.” 

There is another class of affections which are truly termed—though commonly 
confounded with those which I describe—spectral illusions. ‘These latter I look upon 
as being no less simply curable than a cold in the head or a trifling dyspepsia. 

It is those which rank in the first category that test our promptitude of thought. 
Fifty-seven such cases have I encountered, neither more nor less. And in how many of 
these have I failed? In no one single instance. 

There is no one affliction of mortality more easily and certainly reducible, with a 
little patience, and a rational confidence in the physician. With these simple condi- 
tions, I look upon the cure as absolutely certain. 

You are to remember that I had not even commenced to treat Mr. Jennings’ case. I 
have not any doubt that I should have cured him perfectly in eighteen months, or pos- 
sibly it might have extended to two years. Some cases are very rapidly curable, others 
extremely tedious. Every intelligent physician who will give thought and diligence to 
the task, will effect a cure. 

You know my tract on The Cardinal Functions of the Brain. I there, by the evi- 
dence of innumerable facts, prove, as I think, the high probability of a circulation arte- 
rial and venous in its mechanism, through the nerves. Of this system, thus considered, 
the brain is the heart. The fluid, which is propagated hence through one class of 
nerves, returns in an altered state through another, and the nature of that fluid is spiri- 
tual, though not immaterial, any more than, as I before remarked, light or electricity 
are so. 

By various abuses, among which the habitual use of such agents as green tea is one, 
this fluid may be affected as to its quality, but it is more frequently disturbed as to equi- 
librium. This fluid being that which we have in common with spirits, a congestion 
found upon the masses of brain or nerve, connected with the interior sense, forms a 
surface unduly exposed, on which disembodied spirits may operate: communication is 
thus more or less effectually established. Between this brain circulation and the heart 
circulation there is an intimate sympathy. The seat, or rather the instrument of exteri- 
or vision, is the eye. The seat of interior vision is the nervous tissue and brain, immedi- 
ately about and above the eyebrow. You remember how effectually I dissipated your 
pictures by the simple application of iced eau-de-cologne. Few cases, however, can be 
treated exactly alike with anything like rapid success. Cold acts powerfully as a repel- 
lant of the nervous fluid. Long enough continued it will even produce that permanent 
insensibility which we call numbness, and a little longer, muscular as well as sensation- 
al paralysis. 
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I have not, I repeat, the slightest doubt that I should have first dimmed and ulti- 
mately sealed that inner eye which Mr. Jennings had inadvertently opened. The same 
senses are opened in delirium tremens, and entirely shut up again when the over-action 
of the cerebral heart, and the prodigious nervous congestions that attend it, are termi- 
nated by a decided change in the state of the body. It is by acting steadily upon the 
body, by a simple process, that this result is produced—and inevitably produced—I 
have never yet failed. 

Poor Mr. Jennings made away with himself. But that catastrophe was the result of 
a totally different malady, which, as it were, projected itself upon that disease which 
was established. His case was in the distinctive manner a complication, and the com- 
plaint under which he really succumbed, was hereditary suicidal mania. Poor Mr. Jen- 
nings I cannot call a patient of mine, for I had not even begun to treat his case, and he 
had not yet given me, I am convinced, his full and unreserved confidence. If the pa- 
tient do not array himself on the side of the disease, his cure is certain. 
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Weird Tales, November 1925 


a | t stands to reason,” said Twombly, “that a man must accept the evidence of his 
own eyes, and when eyes and ears agree, there can be no doubt. He has to believe 
what he has both seen and heard.” 

“Not always,” put in Singleton, softly. 

Every man turned toward Singleton. Twombly was standing on the hearth-rug, 
his back to the grate, his legs spread out, with his habitual air of dominating the room. 
Singleton, as usual, was as much as possible effaced in a corner. But when Singleton 
spoke he said something. We faced him in that flattering spontaneity of expectant si- 
lence which invites utterance. 

“T was thinking,” he said, after an interval, “of something I both saw and heard in 
Africa.” 

Now, if there was one thing we had found impossible it had been to elicit from 
Singleton anything definite about his African experiences. As with the Alpinist in the 
story, who could tell only that he went up and came down, the sum of Singleton’s reve- 
lations had been that he went there and came away. His words now riveted our atten- 
tion at once. Twombly faded from the hearth-rug, but not one of us could ever recall 
having seen him go. The room readjusted itself, focused on Singleton, and there was 
some hasty and furtive lighting of fresh cigars. Singleton lit one also, but it went out 
immediately, and he never relit it. 


e were in the Great Forest, exploring for pigmies. Van Rieten had a theory that 
W the dwarfs found by Stanley and others were a mere cross-breed between ordi- 
nary negroes and the real pigmies. He hoped to discover a race of men three feet tall at 
most, or shorter. We had found no trace of any such beings. 
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Natives were few; game scarce; food, except game, there was none; and the deep- 
est, dankest, drippingest forest all about. We were the only novelty in the country, no 
native we met had even seen a white man before, most had never heard of white men. 
All of a sudden, late one afternoon, there came into our camp an Englishman, and 
pretty well used up he was, too. We had heard no rumor of him; he had not only heard 
of us but had made an amazing five-day march to reach us. His guide and two bearers 
were nearly as done up as he. Even though he was in tatters and had five days” beard 
on, you could see he was naturally dapper and neat and the sort of man to shave daily. 
He was small, but wiry. His face was the sort of British face from which emotion has 
been so carefully banished that a foreigner is apt to think the wearer of the face inca- 
pable of any sort of feeling; the kind of face which, if it has any expression at all, ex- 
presses principally the resolution to go through the world decorously, without intrud- 
ing upon or annoying anyone. 

His name was Etcham. He introduced himself modestly, and ate with us so delib- 
erately that we should never have suspected, if our bearers had not had it from his 
bearers, that he had had but three meals in the five days, and those small. After we had 
lit up he told us why he had come. 

“My chief is ve’y seedy,’ he said between puffs. “He is bound to go out if he keeps 
this way. I thought perhaps...” 

He spoke quietly in a soft, even tone, but I could see little beads of sweat oozing 
out on his upper lip under his stubby mustache, and there was a tingle of repressed 
emotion in his tone, a veiled eagerness in his eye, a palpitating inward solicitude in his 
demeanor that moved me at once. Van Rieten had no sentiment in him; if he was moved 
he did not show it. But he listened. I was surprised at that. He was just the man to 
refuse at once. But he listened to Etcham’s halting, diffident hints. He even asked 
questions. 

“Who is your chief?” 

“Stone,” Etcham lisped. 

That electrified both of us. 

“Ralph Stone?” we ejaculated together. 

Etcham nodded. 

For some minutes Van Rieten and I were silent. Van Rieten had never seen him, 
but I had been a classmate of Stone’s, and Van Rieten and I had discussed him over 
many a camp-fire. We had heard of him two years before, south of Luebo in the 
Balunda country, which had been ringing with his theatrical strife against a Balunda 
witch-doctor, ending in the sorcerer’s complete discomfiture and the abasement of his 
tribe before Stone. They had even broken the fetish-man’s whistle and given Stone the 
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pieces. It had been like the triumph of Elijah over the prophets of Baal, only more real 
to the Balunda. 

We had thought of Stone as far off, if still in Africa at all, and here he turned up 
ahead of us and probably forestalling our quest. 


E tcham’s naming of Stone brought back to us all his tantalizing story, his fascinat- 
ing parents, their tragic death; the brilliance of his college days; the dazzle of his 
millions; the promise of his young manhood; his wide notoriety, so nearly real fame; 
his romantic elopement with the meteoric authoress whose sudden cascade of fiction 
had made her so great a name so young, whose beauty and charm were so much herald- 
ed; the frightful scandal of the breach-of-promise suit that followed; his bride’s devo- 
tion through it all; their sudden quarrel after it was all over; their divorce; the too 
much advertised announcement of his approaching marriage to the plaintiff in the 
breach-of-promise suit; his precipitate remarriage to his divorced bride; their second 
quarrel and second divorce; his departure from his native land; his advent in the dark 
continent. The sense of all this rushed over me and I believe Van Rieten felt it, too, as 
he sat silent. 

Then he asked: 

“Where is Werner?” 

“Dead,” said Etcham. “He died before I joined Stone.” 

“You were not with Stone above Luebo?” 

“No,” said Etcham, “I joined him at Stanley Falls.” 

“Who is with him?” Van Rieten asked. 

“Only his Zanzibar servants and the bearers,” Etcham replied. 

“What sort of bearers?” Van Rieten demanded. 

“Mang-Battu men,” Etcham responded simply. 

Now that impressed both Van Rieten and myself greatly. It bore out Stone’s repu- 
tation as a notable leader of men. For up to that time no one had been able to use 
Mang-Battu as bearers outside of their own country, or to hold them for long or diffi- 
cult expeditions. 

“Were you long among the Mang-Battu?” was Van Rieten’s next question. 

“Some weeks,” said Etcham. “Stone was interested in them and made up a fair- 
sized vocabulary of their words and phrases. He had a theory that they are an offshoot 
of the Balunda and he found much confirmation in their customs.” 

“What do you live on?” Van Rieten inquired. 

“Game, mostly,” Etcham lisped. 

“How long has Stone been laid up?” Van Rieten next asked. 

“More than a month,” Etcham answered. 
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“And you have been hunting for the camp!” Van Rieten exclaimed. 

Etcham’s face, burnt and flayed as it was, showed a flush. 

“I missed some easy shots,” he admitted ruefully. “I’ve not felt ve’y fit myself.” 

“What’s the matter with your chief?” Van Rieten inquired. 

“Something like carbuncles,” Etcham replied. 

He ought to get over a carbuncle or two,” Van Rieten declared. 

“They are not carbuncles,” Etcham explained. “Nor one or two. He has had 
dozens, sometimes five at once. If they had been carbuncles he would have been dead 
long ago. But in some ways they are not so bad, though in others they are worse.” 

“How do you mean?” Van Rieten queried. 

“Well,” Etcham hesitated, “they do not seem to inflame so deep nor so wide as 
carbuncles, nor to be so painful, nor to cause so much fever. But then they seem to be 
part of a disease that affects his mind. He let me help him dress the first, but the others 
he has hidden most carefully, from me and from the men. He keeps his tent when they 
puff up, and will not let me change the dressings or be with him at all.” 

“Have you plenty of dressings?” Van Rieten asked. 

“We have some,” said Etcham doubtfully. “But he won’t use them; he washes out 
the dressings and uses them over and over.” 

“How is he treating the swellings?” Van Rieten inquired. 

“He slices them off clear down to flesh level, with his razor.” 

“What?” Van Rieten shouted. 

Etcham made no answer but looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“TI beg pardon,” Van Rieten hastened to say. “You startled me. They can’t be car- 
buncles. He’d have been dead long ago.” 

“T thought I had said they are not carbuncles,” Etcham lisped. 

“But the man must be crazy!” Van Rieten exclaimed. 

“Just so,” said Etcham. “He is beyond my advice or control.” 

“How many has he treated that way?” Van Rieten demanded. 

“Two, to my knowledge,” Etcham said. 

“Two?” Van Rieten queried. 

Etcham flushed again. 

“T saw him,” he confessed, “through a crack in the hut. I felt impelled to keep a 
watch on him, as iffhe was not responsible.” 

“T should think not,” Van Rieten agreed. “And you saw him do that twice?” 

“T conjecture,” said Etcham, “that he did the like with all the rest.” 

“How many has he had?” Van Rieten asked. 

“Dozens,” Etcham lisped. 

“Does he eat?” Van Rieten inquired. 
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“Like a wolf,” said Etcham. “More than any two bearers.” 

“Can he walk?” Van Rieten asked. 

“He crawls a bit, groaning,” said Etcham simply. 

“Little fever, you say,” Van Rieten ruminated. 

“Enough and too much,” Etcham declared. 

“Has he been delirious?” Van Rieten asked. 

“Only twice,” Etcham replied; “once when the first swelling broke, and once 
later. He would not let anyone come near him then. But we could hear him talking, 
talking steadily, and it scared the natives.” 

“Was he talking their patter in delirium?” Van Rieten demanded. 

“No,” said Etcham, “but he was talking some similar lingo. Hamed Burghash said 
he was talking Balunda. I know too little Balunda. I do not learn languages readily. 
Stone learned more Mang-Battu in a week than I could have learned in a year. But I 
seemed to hear words like Mang-Battu words. Anyhow the Mang-Battu bearers were 
scared.” 

“Scared?” Van Rieten repeated, questioningly. 

“So were the Zanzibar men, even Hamed Burghash, and so was I,” said Etcham, 
“only for a different reason. He talked in two voices.” 

“In two voices,” Van Rieten reflected. 

“Yes,” said Etcham, more excitedly than he had yet spoken. “In two voices, like a 
conversation. One was his own, one a small, thin, bleaty voice like nothing I ever 
heard. I seemed to make out, among the sounds the deep voice made, something like 
Mang-Battu words I knew, as nedru, metebaba, and nedo, their terms for ‘head,’ ‘shoul- 
der,’ ‘thigh,’ and perhaps Audra and nekere (‘speak’ and ‘whistle’); and among the nois- 
es of the shrill voice matomipa, angunzi, and kamomami (‘kill,’ ‘death,’ and ‘hate’). 
Hamed Burghash said he also heard those words. He knew Mang-Battu far better than 
I.” 

“What did the bearers say?” Van Rieten asked. 

“They said, Lukundoo, Lukundoo!’” Etcham replied. “I did not know that word; 
Hamed Burg-hash said it was Mang-Battu for ‘leopard.’.” 

“Tt’s Mang-Battu for ‘conjuring’,” said Van Rieten. 

“I don’t wonder they thought so,” said Etcham. “It was enough to make one be- 
lieve in enchantment to listen to those two voices.” 

“One voice answering the other?” Van Rieten asked perfunctorily. 

Etcham’s face went gray under his tan. 

“Sometimes both at once,” he answered huskily. 

“Both at once!” Van Rieten ejaculated. 

“Tt sounded that way to the men, too,” said Etcham. “And that was not all.” 
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He stopped and looked helplessly at us for a moment. 

“Could a man talk and whistle at the same time?” he asked. 

“How do you mean?” Van Rieten queried. 

“We could hear Stone talking away, his big, deep-chested baritone rumbling 
along, and through it all we could hear a high, shrill whistle, the oddest, wheezy 
sound. You know, no matter how shrilly a grown man may whistle, the note has a dif- 
ferent quality from the whistle of a boy or a woman or little girl. They sound more 
treble, somehow. Well, if you can imagine the smallest girl who could whistle keeping 
it up tunelessly right along, that whistle was like that, only even more piercing, and it 
sounded right through Stone’s bass tones.” 

“And you didn’t go to him?” Van Rieten cried. 

“He is not given to threats,” Etcham disclaimed. “But he had threatened, not 
volubly, nor like a sick man, but quietly and firmly, that if any man of us (he lumped 
me in with the men), came near him while he was in his trouble, that man should die. 
And it was not so much his words as his manner. It was like a monarch commanding 
respected privacy for a death-bed. One simply could not transgress.” 

“T see,” said Van Rieten shortly. 

“He’s ve’y seedy,” Etcham repeated helplessly. “I thought perhaps... .” 

His absorbing affection for Stone, his real love for him, shone out through his 
envelope of conventional training. Worship of Stone was plainly his master passion. 

Like many competent men, Van Rieten had a streak of hard selfishness in him. It 
came to the surface then. He said we carried our lives in our hands from day to day just 
as genuinely as Stone; that he did not forget the ties of blood and calling between any 
two explorers, but that there was no sense in imperiling one party for a very problem- 
atical benefit to a man probably beyond any help; that it was enough of a task to hunt 
for one party; that if two were united, providing food would be more than doubly diffi- 
cult; that the risk of starvation was too great. Deflecting our march seven full days’ 
journey (he complimented Etcham on his marching powers) might ruin our expedition 
entirely. 


an Rieten had logic on his side and he had a way with him. Etcham sat there 
VY apologetic and deferential, like a fourth-form schoolboy before a head master. 
Van Rieten wound up. 

“T am after pigmies, at the risk of my life. After pigmies I go.” 

“Perhaps, then, these will interest you,” said Etcham, very quietly. 

He took two objects out of the side-pocket of his blouse, and handed them to Van 
Rieten. They were round, bigger than big plums, and smaller than small peaches, 
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about the right size to enclose in an average band. They were black, and at first I did 
not see what they were. 

“Pigmies!” Van Rieten exclaimed. “Pigmies, indeed! Why, they wouldn’t be two 
feet high! Do you mean to claim that these are adult heads?” 

“T claim nothing,” Etcham answered evenly. “You can see for yourself.” 

Van Rieten passed one of the heads to me. The sun was just setting and I examined 
it closely. A dried head it was, perfectly preserved, and the flesh as hard as Argentine 
jerked beef. A bit of a vertebra stuck out where the muscles of the vanished neck had 
shriveled into folds. The puny chin was sharp on a projecting jaw, the minute teeth 
white and even between the retracted lips, the tiny nose was flat, the little forehead 
retreating, there were inconsiderable clumps of stunted wool on the Lilliputian crani- 
um. There was nothing babyish, childish or youthful about the head, rather it was ma- 
ture to senility. 

“Where did these come from?” Van Rieten inquired. 

“T do not know,” Etcham replied precisely. “I found them among Stone’s effects 
while rummaging for medicines or drugs or anything that could help me to help him. I 
do not know where he got them. But I'll swear he did not have them when we entered 
this district.” 

“Are you sure?” Van Rieten queried, his eyes big and fixed on Etcham’s. 

“Ve’y sure,” lisped Etcham. 

“But how could he have come by them without your knowledge?” Van Rieten de- 
murred. 

“Sometimes we were apart ten days at a time hunting,” said Etcham. “Stone is not 
a talking man. He gave me no account of his doings and Hamed Burghash keeps a still 
tongue and a tight hold on the men.” 

“You have examined these heads?” Van Rieten asked. 

“Minutely,” said Etcham. 

Van Rieten took out his notebook. He was a methodical chap. He tore out a leaf, 
folded it and divided it equally into three pieces. He gave one to me and one to 
Etcham. 

“Just for a test of my impressions,” he said, “I want each of us to write separately 
just what he is most reminded of by these heads. Then I want to compare the writings.” 

I handed Etcham a pencil and he wrote. Then he handed the pencil back to me 
and I wrote. 

“Read the three,” said Van Rieten, handing me his piece. 

Van Rieten had written: 

“An old Balunda witch-doctor.” 

Etcham had written: 
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“An old Mang-Battu fetish-man.” 

I had written: 

“An old Katongo magician.” 

“There!” Van Rieten exclaimed. “Look at that! There is nothing Wagabi or Bat- 
wa or Wambuttu or Wabotu about these heads. Nor anything pigmy either.” 

“T thought as much,” said Etcham. 

“And you say he did not have them before?” 

“To a certainty he did not,” Etcham asserted. 

“Tt is worth following up,” said Van Rieten. “I'll go with you. And first of all, Pll 
do my best to save Stone.” 

He put out his hand and Etcham clasped it silently. He was grateful all over. 


othing but Etcham’s fever of solicitude could have taken him in five days over the 
N track. It took him eight days to retrace with full knowledge of it and our party to 
help. We could not have done it in seven, and Etcham urged us on, in a repressed fury 
of anxiety, no mere fever of duty to his chief, but a real ardor of devotion, a glow of 
personal adoration for Stone which blazed under his dry conventional exterior and 
showed in spite of him. 

We found Stone well cared for. Etcham had seen to a good, high thorn zareeba 
round the camp, the huts were well built and thatched and Stone’s was as good as their 
resources would permit. Hamed Burghash was not named after two Seyyids for noth- 
ing. He had in him the making of a sultan. He had kept the Mang-Battu together, not 
a man had slipped off, and he had kept them in order. Also he was a deft nurse and a 
faithful servant. 

The two other Zanzabaris had done some creditable hunting. Though all were 
hungry, the camp was far from starvation. 

Stone was on a canvas cot and there was a sort of collapsible camp-stool-table, 
like a Turkish tabouret, by the cot. It had a water-bottle and some vials on it and 
Stone’s watch, also his razor in its case. 

Stone was clean and not emaciated, but he was far gone; not unconscious, but in a 
daze; past commanding or resisting anyone. He did not seem to see us enter or to know 
we were there. I should have recognized him anywhere. His boyish dash and grace had 
vanished utterly, of course. But his head was even more leonine; his hair was still abun- 
dant, yellow and wavy; the close, crisped blond beard he had grown during his illness 
did not alter him. He was big and big-chested yet. His eyes were dull and he mumbled 
and babbled mere meaningless syllables, not words. 

Etcham helped Van Rieten to uncover him and look him over. He was in good 
muscle for a man so long bedridden. There were no scars on him except about his 
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knees, shoulders and chest. On each knee and above it he had a full score of roundish 
cicatrices, and a dozen or more on each shoulder, all in front. Two or three were open 
wounds and four or five barely healed. He had no fresh swellings except two, one on 
each side, on his pectoral muscles, the one on the left being higher up and farther out 
than the other. They did not look like boils or carbuncles, but as if something blunt 
and hard were being pushed up through the fairly healthy flesh and skin, not much 
inflamed. 

“T should not lance those,” said Van Rieten, and Etcham assented. 

They made Stone as comfortable as they could, and just before sunset we looked 
in at him again. He was lying on his back, and his chest showed big and massive yet, but 
he lay as if in a stupor. We left Etcham with him and went into the next hut, which 
Etcham had resigned to us. The jungle noises were no different there than anywhere 
else for months past, and I was soon fast asleep. 


S ometime in the pitch dark I found myself awake listening. I could hear two voices, 
one Stone’s, other sibilant and wheezy. I knew Stone’s voice after all the years that 
had passed since I heard it last. The other was like nothing I remembered. It had less 
volume than the wail of a new-born baby, yet there was an insistent carrying power to 
it, like the shrilling of an insect. As I listened I heard Van Rieten breathing near me in 
the dark, then he heard me and realized that I was listening, too. Like Etcham I knew 
little Balunda, but I could make out a word or two. The voices alternated with inter- 
vals of silence between. 

Then suddenly both sounded at once and fast, Stone’s baritone basso, full as if he 
were in perfect health, and that incredibly stridulous falsetto, both jabbering at once 
like the voices of two people quarreling and trying to talk each other down. 

“T can’t stand this,” said Van Rieten. “Let’s have a look at him.” 

He had one of those cylindrical electric night-candles. He fumbled about for it, 
touched the button and beckoned me to come with him. Outside of the hut he mo- 
tioned me to stand still, and instinctively turned off the light, as if seeing made listen- 
ing difficult. 

Except for a faint glow from the embers of the bearer’s fire we were in complete 
darkness, little starlight struggled through the trees, the river made but a faint mur- 
mur. We could hear the two voices together and then suddenly the creaking voice 
changed into a razor-edged, slicing whistle, indescribably cutting, continuing right 
through Stone’s grumbling torrent of croaking words. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Van Rieten. 


Abruptly he turned on the light. 
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We found Etcham utterly asleep, exhausted by his long anxiety and the exertions 
of his phenomenal march and relaxed completely now that the load was in a sense 
shifted from his shoulders to Van Rieten’s. Even the light on his face did not wake him. 

The whistle had ceased and the two voices now sounded together. Both came from 
Stone’s cot, where the concentrated white ray showed him lying just as we had left him, 
except that he had tossed his arms above his head and had torn the coverings and ban- 
dages from his chest. 

The swelling on his right breast had broken. Van Rieten aimed the center line of 
the light at it and we saw it plainly. From his flesh, grown out of it, there protruded a 
head, such a head as the dried specimens Etcham had shown us, as if it were a minia- 
ture of the head of a Balunda fetishman. It was black, shining black as the blackest 
African skin; it rolled the whites of its wicked, wee eyes and showed its microscopic 
teeth between lips repulsively negroid in their red fullness, even in so diminutive a face. 
It had crisp, fuzzy wool on its manikin skull, it turned malignantly from side to side 
and chittered incessantly in that inconceivable falsetto. Stone babbled brokenly against 
its patter. 

Van Rieten turned from Stone and waked Etcham, with some difficulty. When he 
was awake and saw it all, Etcham stared and said not one word. 

“You saw him slice off two swellings?” Van Rieten asked. 

Etcham nodded, chokingly. 

“Did he bleed much?” Van Rieten demanded. 

“Ve’y little,” Etcham replied. 

“You hold his arms,” said Ven Rieten to Etcham. 

He took up Stone’s razor and handed me the light. Stone showed no sign of seeing 
the light or of knowing we were there. But the little head mewled and screeched at us. 

Van Rieten’s hand was steady, and the sweep of the razor even and true. Stone bled 
amazingly little and Van Rieten dressed the wound as if it had been a bruise or scrape. 

Stone had stopped talking the instant the excrescent head was severed. Van Rieten 
did all that could be done for Stone and then fairly grabbed the light from me. Snatch- 
ing up a gun he scanned the ground by the cot and brought the butt down once and 
twice, viciously. 


We went back to our hut, but I doubt if I slept. 


ext day, near noon, in broad daylight, we heard the two voices from Stone’s hut. 

We found Etcham dropped asleep by his charge. The swelling on the left had bro- 
ken, and just such another head was there miauling and spluttering. Etcham woke up 
and the three of us stood there and glared. Stone interjected hoarse vocables into the 
tinkling gurgle of the portent’s utterance. 
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Van Rieten stepped forward, took up Stone’s razor and knelt down by the cot. 
The atomy ofa head squealed a wheezy snarl at him. 

Then suddenly Stone spoke English. 

“Who are you with my razor?” 

Van Rieten started back and stood up. Stone’s eyes were clear now and bright, they 
roved about the hut. 

“The end,” he said; “I recognize the end. I seem to see Etcham, as if in life. But 
Singleton! Ah, Singleton! Ghosts of my boyhood come to watch me pass! And you, 
strange specter with the black beard, and my razor! Aroint ye all!” 

“I’m no ghost, Stone,” I managed to say. “I’m alive. So are Etcham and Van Ri- 
eten. We are here to help you.” 

“Van Rieten!” he exclaimed. “My work passes on to a better man. Luck go with 
you, Van Rieten.” 

Van Rieten went nearer to him. 

“Just hold still a moment, old man,” he said soothingly. “It will be only one 
twinge.” 

“T’ve held still for many such twinges,” Stone answered quite distinctly. “Let me 
be. Let me die my own way. The hydra was nothing to this. You can cut off ten, a hun- 
dred, a thousand heads, but the curse you can not cut off, or take off. What’s soaked 
into the bone won’t come out of the flesh, any more than what’s bred there. Don’t hack 
me any more. Promise!” 

His voice had all the old commanding tone of his boyhood and it swayed Van Ri- 
eten as it always had swayed everybody. 

“I promise,” said Van Rieten. 

Almost as he said the word Stone’s eyes filmed again. 

Then we three sat about Stone and watched that hideous, gibbering prodigy grow 
up out of Stone s flesh, till two horrid, spindling little black arms disengaged them- 
selves. The infinitesimal nails were perfect to the barely perceptible moon at the quick, 
the pink spot on the palm was horridly natural. These arms gesticulated and the right 
plucked toward Stone’s blond beard. 

I can’t stand this,” Van Rieten exclaimed and took up the razor again. 

Instantly Stone’s eyes opened, hard and glittering. 

“Van Rieten break his word?” he enunciated slowly. “Never!” 

“But we must help you,” Van Rieten gasped. 

“T am past all help and all hurting,” said Stone. “This is my hour. This curse is 
not put on me; it grew out of me, like this horror here. Even now I go.” 

His eyes closed and we stood helpless, the adherent figure spouting shrill sen- 
tences. 
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In a moment Stone spoke again. 

“You speak all tongues?” he asked thickly. And the emergent minikin replied in 
sudden English: 

“Yea, verily, all that you speak,” putting out its microscopic tongue, writhing its 
lips and wagging its head from side to side. We could see the thready ribs on its exigu- 
ous flanks heave as if the thing breathed. 

“Has she forgiven me?” Stone asked in a muffled strangle. 

“Not while the moss hangs from the cypresses,” the head squeaked. “Not while 
the stars shine on Lake Pontchartrain will she forgive.” 

And then Stone, all with one motion, wrenched himself over on his side. The next 
instant he was dead. 


hen Singleton’s voice ceased the room was hushed for a space. We could hear 
each other breathing. Twombly, the tactless, broke the silence. 
“TI presume,” he said, “you cut off the little minikin and brought it home in alco- 
hol.” Singleton turned on him a stern countenance. 
“We buried Stone,” he said, “unmutilated as he died.” 
“But,” said the unconscionable Twombly, “the whole thing is incredible.” 
Singleton stiffened. 
“TI did not expect you to believe it,” he said; “I began by saying that although I 
heard and saw it, when I look back on it I cannot credit it myself.” 
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F. Marion Crawford 
The Broken Shaft, 1886 


S omebody asked for the cigars. We had talked long, and the conversation as begin- 
ning to languish; the tobacco smoke had got into the heavy curtains, he wine had 
got into those brains which were liable to become heavy, and it was already perfectly 
evident that, unless somebody did something to rouse our oppressed spirits, the meet- 
ing would soon come to its natural conclusion, and we, the guests, would speedily go 
home to bed, and most certainly to sleep. No one had said anything very remarkable; it 
may be that no one had anything very remarkable to say. Jones had given us every par- 
ticular of his last hunting adventure in Yorkshire. Mr. Tompkins, of Boston, had ex- 
plained at elaborate length those working principles, by the due and careful mainte- 
nance of which the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad not only extended its 
territory, increased its departmental influence, and transported live stock without 
starving them to death before the day of actual delivery, but, also, had for years suc- 
ceeded in deceiving those passengers who bought its tickets into the fallacious belief 
that the corporation aforesaid was really able to transport human life without destroy- 
ing it. Signor Tombola had endeavoured to persuade us, by arguments which we took 
no trouble to oppose, that the unity of his country in no way resembled the average 
modern torpedo, carefully planned, constructed with all the skill of the greatest Eu- 
ropean arsenals, but, when constructed, destined to be directed by feeble hands into a 
region where it must undoubtedly explode, unseen, unfeared, and unheard, into the 
illimitable wastes of political chaos. 

It is unnecessary to go into further details. The conversation had assumed propor- 
tions which would have bored Prometheus on his rock, which would have driven Tan- 
talus to distraction, and which would have impelled Ixion to seek relaxation in the 
simple but instructive dialogues of Herr Ollendorff, rather than submit to the greater 
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evil of listening to our talk. We had sat at table for hours; we were bored, we were 
tired, and nobody showed signs of moving. 

Somebody called for cigars. We all instinctively looked towards the speaker. Bris- 
bane was a man of five-and-thirty years of age, and remarkable for those gifts which 
chiefly attract the attention of men. He was a strong man. The external proportions of 
his figure presented nothing extraordinary to the common eye, though his size was 
above the average. He was a little over six feet in height, and moderately broad in the 
shoulder; he did not appear to be stout, but, on the other hand, he was certainly not 
thin; his small head was supported by a strong and sinewy neck; his broad, muscular 
hands appeared to possess a peculiar skill in breaking walnuts without the assistance of 
the ordinary cracker, and, seeing him in profile, one could not help remarking the 
extraordinary breadth of his sleeves, and the unusual thickness of his chest. He was one 
of those men who are commonly spoken of among men as deceptive; that is to say, that 
though he looked exceedingly strong he was in reality very much stronger than he 
looked. Of his features I need say little. His head was small, his hair is thin, his eyes are 
blue, his nose is large, he has a small moustache, and a square jaw. Everybody knows 
Brisbane, and when he asked for a cigar everybody looked at him. 

“Tt is a very singular thing,” said Brisbane. 

Everybody stopped talking. Brisbane’s voice was not loud, but possessed a peculiar 
quality of penetrating general conversation, and cutting it like a knife. Everybody lis- 
tened. Brisbane, perceiving that he had attracted their general attention, lit his cigar 
with great equanimity. 

“It is very singular,” he continued, “that thing about ghosts. People are always 
asking whether anybody has seen a ghost. I have.” 

“Bosh! What, you? You don’t mean to say so, Brisbane? Well, for a man of his 
intelligence!” 

A chorus of exclamations greeted Brisbane’s remarkable statement. Everybody 
called for cigars, and Stubbs, the butler, suddenly appeared from the depths of 
nowhere with a fresh bottle of dry champagne. The situation was saved; Brisbane was 
going to tell a story. 

I am an old sailor, said Brisbane, and as I have to cross the Atlantic pretty often, I 
have my favourites. Most men have their favourites. I have seen a man wait in a Broad- 
way bar for three-quarters of an hour for a particular car which he liked. I believe the 
bar-keeper made at least one-third of his living by that man’s preference. I have a habit 
of waiting for certain ships when I am obliged to cross that duck-pond. It may be a 
prejudice, but I was never cheated out of a good passage but once in my life. I remem- 
ber it very well; it was a warm morning in June, and the Custom House officials, who 
were hanging about waiting for a steamer already on her way up from the Quarantine, 
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presented a peculiarly hazy and thoughtful appearance. I had not much luggage—I 
never have. I mingled with the crowd of passengers, porters, and officious individuals 
in blue coats and brass buttons, who seemed to spring up like mushrooms from the deck 
of a moored steamer to obtrude their unnecessary services upon the independent pas- 
senger. I have often noticed with a certain interest the spontaneous evolution of these 
fellows. They are not there when you arrive; five minutes after the pilot has called ‘Go 
ahead!’ they, or at least their blue coats and brass buttons, have disappeared from deck 
and gangway as completely as though they had been consigned to that locker which 
tradition ascribes to Davy Jones. But, at the moment of starting, they are there, clean 
shaved, blue coated, and ravenous for fees. I hastened on board. The Kamtschatka was 
one of my favourite ships. I saw was, because she emphatically no longer is. I cannot 
conceive of any inducement which could entice me to make another voyage in her. Yes, 
I know what you are going to say. She is uncommonly clean in the run aft, she has 
enough bluffing off in the bows to keep her dry, and the lower berths are most of them 
double. She has a lot of advantages, but I won’t cross in her again. Excuse the digres- 
sion. I got on board. I hailed a steward, whose red nose and redder whiskers were 
equally familiar to me. 

“One hundred and five, lower berth,” said I, in the businesslike tone peculiar to 
men who think no more of crossing the Atlantic than taking a whisky cocktail at 
down-town Delmonico’s. 

The steward took my portmanteau, greatcoat, and rug. I shall never forget the 
expression on his face. Not that he turned pale. It is maintained by the most eminent 
divines that even miracles cannot change the course of nature. I have no hesitation in 
saying that he did not turn pale; but, from his expression, I judged that he was either 
about to shed tears, to sneeze, or to drop my portmanteau. As the latter contained two 
bottles of particularly fine old sherry presented to me for my voyage by my old friend 
Snigginson van Pickyns, I felt extremely nervous. But the steward did none of these 
things. 

“Well, I’m d——d!” said he in a low voice, and led the way. 

I supposed my Hermes, as he led me to the lower regions, had had a little grog, 
but I said nothing, and followed him. One hundred and five was on the port side, well 
aft. There was nothing remarkable about the state-room. The lower berth, like most of 
those upon the Kamtschatka, was double. There was plenty of room; there was the 
usual washing apparatus, calculated to convey an idea of luxury to the mind of a North 
American Indian; there were the usual inefficient racks of brown wood, in which it is 
more easy to hand a large-sized umbrella than the common tooth-brush of commerce. 
Upon the uninviting mattresses were carefully bolded together those blankets which a 
great modern humorist has aptly compared to cold buckwheat cakes. The question of 
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towels was left entirely to the imagination. The glass decanters were filled with a 
transparent liquid faintly tinged with brown, but from which an odour less faint, but 
not more pleasing, ascended to the nostrils, like a far-off sea-sick reminiscence of oily 
machinery. Sad-coloured curtains half-closed the upper berth. The hazy June daylight 
shed a faint illumination upon the desolate little scene. Ugh! how I hate that state- 
room! 

The steward deposited my traps and looked at me, as though he wanted to get 
away—probably in search of more passengers and more fees. It is always a good plan to 
start in favour with those functionaries, and I accordingly gave him certain coins there 
and then. 

“Tl try and make yer comfortable all I can,” he remarked, as he put the coins in 
his pocket. Nevertheless, there was a doubtful intonation in his voice which surprised 
me. Possibly his scale of fees had gone up, and he was not satisfied; but on the whole I 
was inclined to think that, as he himself would have expressed it, he was “the better for 
a glass”. I was wrong, however, and did the man injustice. 


othing especially worthy of mention occurred during that day. We left the pier 
N punctually, and it was very pleasant to be fairly under way, for the weather was 
warm and sultry, and the motion of the steamer produced a refreshing breeze. Every- 
body knows what the first day at sea is like. People pace the decks and stare at each 
other, and occasionally meet acquaintances whom they did not know to be on board. 
There is the usual uncertainty as to whether the food will be good, bad, or indifferent, 
until the first two meals have put the matter beyond a doubt; there is the usual uncer- 
tainty about the weather, until the ship is fairly off Fire Island. The tables are crowded 
at first, and then suddenly thinned. Pale-faced people spring from their seats and pre- 
cipitate themselves towards the door, and each old sailor breathes more freely as his 
sea-sick neighbour rushes from his side, leaving him plenty of elbow-room and an un- 
limited command over the mustard. 

One passage across the Atlantic is very much like another, and we who cross very 
often do not make the voyage for the sake of novelty. Whales and icebergs are indeed 
always objects of interest, but, after all, one whale is very much like another whale, and 
one rarely sees an iceberg at close quarters. To the majority of us the most delightful 
moment of the day on board an ocean steamer is when we have taken our last turn on 
deck, have smoked our last cigar, and having succeeded in tiring ourselves, feel at lib- 
erty to turn in with a clear conscience. On that first night of the voyage I felt particu- 
larly lazy, and went to bed in one hundred and five rather earlier than I usually do. As 
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I turned in, I was amazed to see that I was to have a companion. A portmanteau, very 
like my own, lay in the opposite corner, and in the upper berth had been deposited a 
neatly-folded rug, with a stick and umbrella. I had hoped to be alone, and I was disap- 
pointed; but I wondered who my room-mate was to be, and I determined to have a look 
at him. 

Before I had been long in bed he entered. He was, as far as I could see, a very tall 
man, very thin, very pale, with sandy hair and whiskers and colourless grey eyes. He 
had about him, I thought, an air of rather dubious fashion; the short of man you might 
see in Wall Street, without being able precisely to say what he was doing there—the 
sort of man who frequents the Café Anglais, who always seems to be alone and who 
drinks champagne; you might meet him on a racecourse, but he would never appear to 
be doing anything there either. A little over-dressed—a little odd. There are three or 
four of his kind on every ocean steamer. I made up my mind that I did not care to make 
his acquaintance, and I went to sleep saying to myself that I would study his habits in 
order to avoid him. Ifhe rose early, I would rise late; if he went to bed late, I would go 
to bed early. I did not care to know him. If you once know people of that kind they are 
always turning up. Poor fellow! I need not have taken the trouble to come to so many 
decisions about him, for I never saw him again after that first night in one hundred and 
five. 

I was sleeping soundly when I was suddenly waked by a loud noise. To judge from 
the sound, my room-mate must have sprung with a single leap from the upper berth to 
the floor. I heard him fumbling with the latch and bolt of the door, which opened al- 
most immediately, and then I heard his footsteps as he ran at full speed down the pas- 
sage, leaving the door open behind him. The ship was rolling a little, and I expected to 
hear him stumble or fall, but he ran as though he were running for his life. The door 
swung on its hinges with the motion of the vessel, and the sound annoyed me. I got up 
and shut it, and groped my way back to my berth in the darkness. I went to sleep again; 
but I have no idea how long I slept. 

When I awoke it was still quite dark, but I felt a disagreeable sensation of cold, 
and it seemed to me that the air was damp. You know the peculiar smell of a cabin 
which has been wet with sea-water. I covered myself up as well as I could and dozed off 
again, framing complaints to be made the next day, and selecting the most powerful 
epithets in the language. I could hear my room-mate turn over in the upper berth. He 
had probably returned while I was asleep. Once I thought I heard him groan, and I 
argued that he was sea-sick. That is particularly unpleasant when one is below. Never- 
theless I dozed off and slept till early daylight. 

The ship was rolling heavily, much more than on the previous evening, and the 
grey light which came in through the porthole changed in tint with every movement 
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according as the angle of the vessel’s side turned the glass seawards or skywards. It was 
very cold—unaccountably so for the month of June. I turned my head and looked at 
the porthole, and saw to my surprise that it was wide open and hooked back. I believe I 
swore audibly. Then I got up and shut it. As I turned back I glanced at the upper berth. 
The curtains were drawn close together; my companion had probably felt cold as well 
as I. It struck me that I had slept enough. The state-room was uncomfortable, though, 
strange to say, I could not smell the dampness which had annoyed me in the night. My 
room-mate was still asleep—excellent opportunity for avoiding him, so I dressed at 
once and went on deck. The day was warm and cloudy, with an oily smell on the water. 
It was seven o’clock as I came out—much later than I had imagined. I came across the 
doctor, who was taking his first sniff of the morning air. He was a young man from the 
West of Ireland—a tremendous fellow, with black hair and blue eyes, already inclined 
to be stout; he had a happy-go-lucky, healthy look about him which was rather attrac- 
tive. 

“Fine morning,” I remarked, by way of introduction. 

“Well,” said he, eyeing me with an air of ready interest, “it’s a fine morning and 
it’s not a fine morning. I don’t think it’s much of a morning.” 

“Well, no—it is not so very fine,” said I. 

“Tt’s just what I call fuggly weather,” replied the doctor. 

“Tt was very cold last night, I thought,” I remarked. “However, when I looked 
about, I found that the porthole was wide open. I had not noticed it when I went to 
bed. And the state-room was damp, too.” 

“Damp!” said he. “Whereabouts are you?” 

“One hundred and five——“ 

To my surprise the doctor started visibly, and stared at me. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh—nothing,” he answered; “only everybody has complained of that state- 
room for the last three trips.” 

“T shall complain too,” I said. “It has certainly not been properly aired. It is a 
shame!” 

“T don’t believe it can be helped,” answered the doctor. “I believe there is some- 
thing—well, it is not my business to frighten passengers.” 

“You need not be afraid of frightening me,” I replied. “I can stand any amount of 
damp. IfI should get a bad cold I will come to you.” 

I offered the doctor a cigar, which he took and examined very critically. 

“Tt is not so much the damp,” he remarked. “However, I dare say you will get on 
very well. Have you a room-mate?” 
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“Yes; a deuce of a fellow, who bolts out in the middle of the night, and leaves the 
door open.” 

Again the doctor glanced curiously at me. Then he lit the cigar and looked grave. 

“Did he come back?” he asked presently. 

“Yes. I was asleep, but I waked up, and heard him moving. Then I felt cold and 
went to sleep again. This morning I found the porthole open.” 

“Look here,” said the doctor quietly, “I don’t care much for this ship. I don’t care 
a rap for her reputation. I tell you what I will do. I have a good-sized place up here. I 
will share it with you, though I don’t know you from Adam.” 

I was very much surprised at the proposition. I could not imagine why he should 
take such a sudden interest in my welfare. However, his manner as he spoke of the ship 
was peculiar. 

“You are very good, doctor,” I said. “But, really, I believe even now the cabin 
could be aired, or cleaned out, or something. Why do you not care for the ship?” 

“We are not superstitious in our profession, sir,” replied the doctor, “but the sea 
makes people so. I don’t want to prejudice you, and I don’t want to frighten you, but if 
you will take my advice you will move in here. I would as soon see you overboard,” he 
added earnestly, “as know that you or any other man was to sleep in one hundred and 
five.” 

“Good gracious! Why?” I asked. 

“Just because on the last three trips the people who have slept there actually have 
gone overboard,” he answered gravely. 

The intelligence was startling and exceedingly unpleasant, I confess. I looked 
hard at the doctor to see whether he was making game of me, but he looked perfectly 
serious. I thanked him warmly for his offer, but told him I intended to be the exception 
to the rule by which every one who slept in that particular state-room went overboard. 
He did not say much, but looked as grave as ever, and hinted that, before we got across, 
I should probably reconsider his proposal. In the course of time we went to breakfast, 
at which only an inconsiderable number of passengers assembled. I noticed that one or 
two of the officers who breakfasted with us looked grave. After breakfast I went into my 
state-room in order to get a book. The curtains of the upper berth were still closely 
drawn. Not a word was to be heard. My room-mate was probably still asleep. 

As I came out I met the steward whose business it was to look after me. He whis- 
pered that the captain wanted to see me, and then scuttled away down the passage as if 
very anxious to avoid any questions. I went toward the captain’s cabin, and found him 
waiting for me. 

“Sir,” said he, “I want to ask a favour of you.” 

I answered that I would do anything to oblige him. 
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“Your room-mate had disappeared,” he said. “He is known to have turned in early 
last night. Did you notice anything extraordinary in his manner?” 

The question coming, as it did, in exact confirmation of the fears the doctor had 
expressed half an hour earlier, staggered me. 

“You don’t mean to say he has gone overboard?” I asked. 

“T fear he has,” answered the captain. 

“This is the most extraordinary thing——“ I began. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“He is the fourth, then?” I exclaimed. In answer to another question from the 
captain, I explained, without mentioning the doctor, that I had heard the story con- 
cerning one hundred and five. He seemed very much annoyed at hearing that I knew of 
it. I told him what had occurred in the night. 

“What you say,” he replied, “coincides almost exactly with what was told me by 
the room-mates of two of the other three. They bolt out of bed and run down the pas- 
sage. Two of them were seen to go overboard by the watch; we stopped and lowered 
boats, but they were not found. Nobody, however, saw or heard the man who was lost 
last night—ifhe is really lost. The steward, who is a superstitious fellow, perhaps, and 
expected something to go wrong, went to look for him, this morning, and found his 
berth empty, but his clothes lying about, just as he had left them. The steward was the 
only man on board who knew him by sight, and he has been searching everywhere for 
him. He has disappeared! Now, sir, I want to beg you not to mention the circumstance 
to any of the passengers; I don’t want the ship to get a bad name, and nothing hangs 
about an ocean-goer like stories of suicides. You shall have your choice of any one of 
the officers’ cabins you like, including my own, for the rest of the passage. Is that a fair 
bargain?” 

“Very,” said I; “and I am much obliged to you. But since I am alone, and have the 
state-room to myself, I would rather not move. If the steward will take out that unfor- 
tunate man’s things, I would as leave stay where I am. I will not say anything about the 
matter, and I think I can promise you that I will not follow my room-mate.” 

The captain tried to dissuade me from my intention, but I preferred having a 
state-room alone to being the chum of any officer on board. I do not know whether I 
acted foolishly, but if I had taken his advice I should have had nothing more to tell. 
There would have remained the disagreeable coincidence of several suicides occurring 
among men who had slept in the same cabin, but that would have been all. 

That was not the end of the matter, however, by any means. I obstinately made up 
my mind that I would not be disturbed by such tales, and I even went so far as to argue 
the question with the captain. There was something wrong about the state-room, I 
said. It was rather damp. The porthole had been left open last night. My room-mate 
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might have been ill when he came on board, and he might have become delirious after 
he went to bed. He might even now be hiding somewhere on board, and might be found 
later. The place ought to be aired and the fastening on the port looked to. If the cap- 
tain would give me leave, I would see that what I thought necessary were done imme- 
diately. 

“Of course you have a right to stay where you are if you please,” he replied, rather 
petulantly; “but I wish you would turn out and let me lock the place up, and be done 
with it.” 

I did not see it in the same light, and left the captain, after promising to be silent 
concerning the disappearance of my companion. The latter had had no acquaintances 
on board, and was not missed in the course of the day. Towards evening I met the doc- 
tor again, and he asked me whether I had changed my mind. I told him I had not. 

“Then you will before long,” he said, very gravely. 


e played whist in the evening, and I went to bed late. I will confess now that I 

felt a disagreeable sensation when I entered my state-room. I could not help 
thinking of the tall man I had seen on the previous night, who was now dead, drowned, 
tossing about in the long swell, two or three hundred miles astern. His face rose very 
distinctly before me as I undressed, and I even went so far as to draw back the curtains 
of the upper berth, as though to persuade myself that he was actually gone. I also bolt- 
ed the door of the state-room. Suddenly I became aware that the porthole was open, 
and fastened back. This was more than I could stand. I hastily threw on my dressing- 
gown and went in search of Robert, the steward of my passage. I was very angry, I re- 
member, and when I found him I dragged him roughly to the door of one hundred and 
five, and pushed him towards the open porthole. 

“What the deuce do you mean, you scoundrel, by leaving that port open every 
night? Don’t you know it is against the regulations? Don’t you know that if the ship 
heeled and the water began to come in, ten men could not shut it? I will report you to 
the captain, you blackguard, for endangering the ship!” 

I was exceedingly wroth. The man trembled and turned pale, and then began to 
shut the round glass plate with the heavy brass fittings. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” I said roughly. 

“If you please, sir,” faltered Robert, “there’s nobody on board as can keep this 
‘ere port shut at night. You can try it yourself, sir. I ain’t a-going to stop hany longer 
on board o’ this vessel, sir; I ain’t, indeed. But if I was you, sir, I’d just clear out and go 
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and sleep with the surgeon, or something, I would. Look ‘ere, sir, is that fastened what 
you may call securely, or not, sir? Try it, sir, see if it will move a hinch.” 

I tried the port, and found it perfectly tight. 

“Well, sir,” continued Robert triumphantly, “I wager my reputation as a Ar stew- 
ard that in ‘arf an hour it will be open again; fastened back, too, sir, that’s the horful 
thing—fastened back!” 

I examined the great screw and the looped nut that ran on it. 

“If find it open in the night, Robert, I will give you a sovereign. It is not possi- 
ble. You may go.” 

“Soverin’ did you say, sir? Very good, sir. Thank ye, sir. Good-night, sir. Pleasant 
reepose, sir, and all manner of hinchantin’ dreams, sir.” 

Robert scuttled away, delighted at being released. Of course, I thought he was 
trying to account for his negligence by a silly story, intended to frighten me, and I 
disbelieved him. The consequence was that he got his sovereign, and I spent a very 
peculiarly unpleasant night. 

I went to bed, and five minutes after I had rolled myself up in my blankets the 
inexorable Robert extinguished the light that burned steadily behind the ground-glass 
pane near the door. I lay quite still in the dark trying to go to sleep, but I soon found 
that impossible. It had been some satisfaction to be angry with the steward, and the 
diversion had banished that unpleasant sensation I had at first experienced when I 
thought of the drowned man who had been my chun; but I was no longer sleepy, and I 
lay awake for some time, occasionally glancing at the porthole, which I could just see 
from where I lay, and which, in the darkness, looked like a faintly-luminous soup- 
plate suspended in blackness. I believe I must have lain there for an hour, and, as I 
remember, I was just dozing into sleep when I was roused by a draught of cold air, and 
by distinctly feeling the spray of the sea blown upon my face. I started to my feet, and 
not having allowed in the dark for the motion of the ship, I was instantly thrown vio- 
lently across the state-room upon the couch which was placed beneath the port-hole. I 
recovered myself immediately, however, and climbed upon my knees. ‘The port-hole 
was again wide open and fastened back! 

Now these things are facts. I was wide awake when I got up, and I should certainly 
have been waked by the fall had I still been dozing. Moreover, I bruised my elbows and 
knees badly, and the bruises were there on the following morning to testify to the fact, 
if I myself had doubted it. The porthole was wide open and fastened back—a thing so 
unaccountable that I remember very well feeling astonishment rather that fear when I 
discovered it. I at once closed the plate again, and screwed down the loop nut with all 
my strength. It was very dark in the state-room. I reflected that the port had certainly 
been opened within an hour after Robert had at first shut it in my presence, and I de- 
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termined to watch it, and see whether it would open again. Those brass fittings are very 
heavy and by no means easy to move; I could not believe that the clamp had been 
turned by the shaking of the screw. I stood peering out through the thick glass at the 
alternate white and grey streaks of the sea that foamed beneath the ship’s side. I must 
have remained there a quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly, as I stood, I distinctly heard something moving behind me in one of the 
berths, and a moment afterwards, just as I turned instinctively to look—though I 
could, of course, see nothing in the darkness—I heard a very faint groan. I sprang 
across the state-room, and tore the curtains of the upper berth aside, thrusting in my 
hands to discover if there were any one there. There was some one. 

I remember that the sensation as I put my hands forward was as though I were 
plunging them into the air of a damp cellar, and from behind the curtains came a gust 
of wind that smelled horribly of stagnant sea-water. I laid hold of something that had 
the shape of a man’s arm, but was smooth, and wet, and icy cold. But suddenly, as I 
pulled, the creature sprang violently forward against me, a clammy oozy mass, as it 
seemed to me, heavy and wet, yet endowed with a sort of supernatural strength. I 
reeled across the state-room, and in an instant the door opened and the thing rushed 
out. I had not had time to be frightened, and quickly recovering myself, I sprang 
through the door and gave chase at the top of my speed, but I was too late. Ten yards 
before me I could see—I am sure I saw it—a dark shadow moving in the dimly lighted 
passage, quickly as the shadow of a fast horse thrown before a dog-cart by the lamp on 
a dark night. But in a moment it had disappeared, and I found myself holding on to the 
polished rail that ran along the bulkhead where the passage turned towards the com- 
panion. My hair stood on end, and the cold perspiration rolled down my face. I am not 
ashamed of it in the least: I was very badly frightened. 

Still I doubted my senses, and pulled myself together. It was absurd, I thought. 
The Welsh rare-bit I had eaten had disagreed with me. I had been in a nightmare. I 
made my way back to my state-room, and entered it with an effort. The whole place 
smelled of stagnant sea-water, as it had when I had waked on the previous evening. It 
required my utmost strength to go in, and grope among my things for a box of wax 
lights. As I lighted a railway reading lantern which I always carry in case I want to 
read after the lamps are out, I perceived that the porthole was again open, and a sort of 
creeping horror began to take possession of me which I never felt before, nor wish to 
feel again. But I got a light and proceeded to examine the upper berth, expecting to 
find it drenched with sea-water. 

But I was disappointed. The bed had been slept in, and the smell of the sea was 
strong; but the bedding was as dry as a bone. I fancied that Robert had not had the 
courage to make the bed after the accident of the previous night—it had all been a 
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hedeous dream. I drew the curtains back as far as I could and examined the place very 
carefully. It was perfectly dry. But the porthole was open again. With a sort of dull 
bewilderment of horror I closed it and screwed it down, and thrusting my heavy stick 
through the brass loop, wrenched it with all my might, till the thick metal began to 
bend under the pressure. Then I hooked my reading lantern into the red velvet at the 
head of the couch, and sat down to recover my senses if I could. I sat there all night, 
unable to think of rest—hardly able to think at all. But the porthole remained closed, 
and I did not believe it would now open again without the application of a considerable 
force. 

The morning dawned at last, and I dressed myself slowly, thinking over all that 
had happened in the night. It was a beautiful day and I went on deck, glad to get out 
into the early, pure sunshine, and to smell the breeze from the blue water, so different 
from the noisome, stagnant odour of my state-room. Instinctively I turned aft, towards 
the surgeon’s cabin. There he stood, with a pipe in his mouth, taking his morning air- 
ing precisely as on the preceding day. 

“Good-morning,” said he quietly, but looking at me with evident curiosity. 

“Doctor, you were quite right,” said I. “There is something wrong about that 
place.” 

“I thought you would change your mind,” he answered, rather triumphantly. 
“You have had a bad night, eh? Shall I make you a pick-me-up? I have a capital 
recipe.” 

“No, thanks,” I cried. “But I would like to tell you what happened.” 

I then tried to explain as clearly as possible precisely what had occurred, not 
omitting to state that I had been scared as I had never been scared in my whole life 
before. I dwelt particularly on the phenomenon of the porthole, which was a fact to 
which I could testify, even if the rest had been an illusion. I had closed it twice in the 
night, and the second time I had actually bent the brass in wrenching it with my stick. 
I believe I insisted a good deal on this point. 

“You seem to think I am likely to doubt the story,” said the doctor, smiling at my 
detailed account of the state of the porthole. “I do not doubt in the least. I renew my 
invitation to you. Bring your traps here, and take half my cabin.” 

“Come and take half of mine for one night,” I said. “Help me to get at the bottom 
of this thing.” 

“You will get to the bottom of something else if you try,” answered the doctor. 

“What?” I asked. 

“The bottom of the sea. I am going to leave this ship. It is not canny.” 

“Then you will not help me to find our—“ 
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“Not I,” said the doctor quickly. “It is my business to keep my wits about me— 
not to go fiddling about with ghosts and things.” 

“Do you really believe it is a ghost?” I enquired, rather contemptuously. But as I 
spoke I remembered very well the horrible sensation of the supernatural which had got 
possession of me during the night. The doctor turned sharply on me—— 

“Have you any reasonable explanation of these things to offer?” he asked. “No; 
you have not. Well, you say you will find an explanation. I say that you won’t, sir, sim- 
ply because there is not any.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I retorted, “do you, a man of science, mean to tell me that 
such things cannot be explained?” 

I do,” he answered stoutly. “And, if they could, I would not be concerned in the 
explanation.” 

I did not care to spend another night alone in the state-room, and yet I was obsti- 
nately determined to get at the root of the disturbances. I do not believe there are 
many men who would have slept there alone, after passing two such nights. But I made 
up my mind to try it, if I could not get any one to share a watch with me. The doctor 
was evidently not inclined for such an experiment. He said he was a surgeon, and that 
in case any accident occurred on board he must be always in readiness. He could not 
afford to have his nerves unsettled. Perhaps he was quite right, but I am inclined to 
think that his precaution was prompted by his inclination. On enquiry, he informed me 
that there was no one on board who would be likely to join me in my investigations, 
and after a little more conversation I left him. A little later I met the captain, and told 
him my story. I said that, if no one would spend the night with me, I would ask leave to 
have the light burning all night, and would try it alone. 

“Took here,” said he, “I will tell you what I will do. I will share your watch my- 
self, and we will see what happens. It is my belief that we can find out between us. 
There may be some fellow skulking on board, who steals a passage by frightening the 
passengers. It is just possible that there may be something queer in the carpentering of 
that berth.” 

I suggested taking the ship’s carpenter below and examining the place; but I was 
overjoyed at the captain’s offer to spend the night with me. He accordingly sent for the 
workman and ordered him to do anything I required. We went below at once. I had all 
the bedding cleared out of the upper berth, and we examined the place thoroughly to 
see if there was a board loose anywhere, or a panel which could be opened or pushed 
aside. We tried the planks everywhere, tapped the flooring, unscrewed the fittings of 
the lower berth and took it to pieces—in short, there was not a square inch of the 
state-room which was not searched and tested. Everything was in perfect order, and we 
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put everything back in its place. As we were finishing our work, Robert came to the 
door and looked in. 

“Well, sir—find anything, sir?” he asked, with a ghastly grin. 

“You were right about the porthole, Robert,” I said, and I gave him the promised 
sovereign. The carpenter did his work silently and skilfully, following my directions. 
When he had done he spoke. 

“Tm a plain man, sir,” he said. “But it’s my belief you had better just turn out 
your things, and let me run half a dozen four-inch screws through the door of this cab- 
in. There’s no good never came o’ this cabin yet, sir, and that’s all about it. There’s 
been four lives lost out o’ here to my own remembrance, and that is four trips. Better 
give it up, sir—better give it up!” 

“T will try it for one night more,” I said. 

“Better give it up, sir—better give it up! It’s a precious bad job,” repeated the 
workman, putting his tools in his bag and leaving the cabin. 

But my spirits had risen considerably at the prospect of having the captain’s com- 
pany, and I made up my mind not to be prevented from going to the end of this strange 
business. I abstained from Welsh rare-bits and grog that evening, and did not even join 
in the customary game of whist. I wanted to be quite sure of my nerves, and my vanity 
made me anxious to make a good figure in the captain’s eyes. 


IV. 


he captain was one of those splendidly tough and cheerful specimens of seafaring 

humanity whose combined courage, hardihood, and calmness in difficulty leads 
them naturally into high positions of trust. He was not the man to be led away by an 
idle tale, and the mere fact that he was willing to join me in the investigation was proof 
that he thought there was something seriously wrong, which could not be accounted 
for on ordinary theories, nor laughed down as a common superstition. To some extent, 
too, his reputation was at stake, as well as the reputation of the ship. It is no light thing 
to lose passengers overboard, and he knew it. 

About ten o’clock that evening, as I was smoking a last cigar, he came up to me, 
and drew me aside from the beat of the other passengers who were patrolling the deck 
in the warm darkness. 

“This is a serious matter, Mr. Brisbane,” he said. “We must make up our minds 
either way—to be disappointed or to have a pretty rough time of it. You see I cannot 
afford to laugh at the affair, and I will ask you to sign your name to a statement of 
whatever occurs. If nothing happens tonight we will try it again tomorrow and next 
day. Are you ready?” 
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So we went below, and entered the state-room. As we went in I could see Robert 
the steward, who stood a little further down the passage, watching us, with his usual 
grin, as though certain that something dreadful was about to happen. The captain 
closed the door behind us and bolted it. 

“Supposing we put your portmanteau before the door,” he suggested. “One of us 
can sit on it. Nothing can get out then. Is the port screwed down?” 

I found it as I had left it in the morning. Indeed, without using a lever, as I had 
done, no one could have opened it. I drew back the curtains of the upper berth so that I 
could see well into it. By the captain’s advice I lighted my reading lantern, and placed 
it so that it shone upon the white sheets above. He insisted upon sitting on the port- 
manteau, declaring that he wished to be able to swear that he had sat before the door. 

Then he requested me to search the state-room thoroughly, an operation very 
soon accomplished, as it consisted merely in looking beneath the lower berth and un- 
der the couch below the porthole. The spaces were quite empty. 

“Tt is impossible for any human being to get in,” I said, “or for any human being 
to open the port.” 

“Very good,” said the captain calmly. “If we see anything now, it must be either 
imagination or something supernatural.” 

I sat down on the edge of the lower berth. 

“The first time it happened,” said the captain, crossing his legs and leaning back 
against the door, “was in March. The passenger who slept here, in the upper berth, 
turned out have been a lunatic—at all events, he was known to have been a little 
touched, and he had taken his passage without the knowledge of his friends. He rushed 
out in the middle of the night, and threw himself overboard, before the officer who had 
the watch could stop him. We stopped and lowered a boat; it was a quiet night, just 
before that heavy weather came on; but we could not find him. Of course his suicide 
was afterwards accounted for on the ground of his insanity.” 

“T suppose that often happens?” I remarked, rather absently. 

“Not often—no,” said the captain; “never before in my experience, though I have 
heard of it happening on board of other ships. Well, as I was saying, that occurred in 
March. On the very next trip—— What are you looking at?” he asked, stopping sud- 
denly in his narration. 

I believe I gave no answer. My eyes were riveted upon the porthole. It seemed to 
me that the brass loop-nut was beginning to turn very slowly upon the screw—so slow- 
ly, however, that I was not sure it moved at all. I watched it intently, fixing its position 
in my mind, and trying to ascertain whether it changed. Seeing where I was looking, 
the captain looked too. 
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“It moves!” he exclaimed, in a tone of conviction. “No, it does not,” he added, 
after a minute. 

“If it were the jarring of the screw,” said I, “it would have opened during the day; 
but I found it this evening jammed tight as I left it this morning.” 

I rose and tried the nut. It was certainly loosened, for by an effort I could move it 
with my hands. 

“The queer thing,” said the captain, “is that the second man who was lost is sup- 
posed to have got through that very port. We had a terrible time over it. It was in the 
middle of the night, and the weather was very heavy; there was an alarm that one of the 
ports was open and the sea running in. I came below and found everything flooded, the 
water pouring in every time she rolled, and the whole port swinging from the top bolts 
—not the porthole in the middle. Well, we managed to shut it, but the water did some 
damage. Ever since that the place smells of sea-water from time to time. We supposed 
the passenger had thrown himself out, though the Lord only knows how he did it. The 
steward kept telling me that he cannot keep anything shut here. Upon my word—I can 
smell it now, cannot you?” he enquired, sniffing the air suspiciously. 

“Yes—distinctly,” I said, and I shuddered as that same odour of stagnant sea-wa- 
ter grew stronger in the cabin. “Now, to smell like this, the place must be damp,” I 
continued, “and yet when I examined it with the carpenter this morning everything 
was perfectly dry. It is most extraordinary—hallo!” 

My reading lantern, which had been placed in the upper berth, was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. There was still a good deal of light from the pane of ground glass near the 
door, behind which loomed the regulation lamp. The ship rolled heavily, and the cur- 
tain of the upper berth swung far out into the state-room and back again. I rose quickly 
from my seat on the edge of the bed, and the captain at the same moment started to his 
feet with a loud cry of surprise. I had turned with the intention of taking down the 
lantern to examine it, when I heard his exclamation, and immediately afterwards his 
call for help. I sprang towards him. He was wrestling with all his might with the brass 
loop of the port. It seemed to turn against his hands in spite of all his efforts. I caught 
up my cane, a heavy oak stick I always used to carry, and thrust it through the ring and 
bore on it with all my strength. But the strong wood snapped suddenly and I fell upon 
the couch. When I rose again the port was wide open, and the captain was standing 
with his back against the door, pale to the lips. 

“There is something in that berth!” he cried, in a strange voice, his eyes almost 
starting from his head. “Hold the door, while I look—it shall not escape us, whatever 
it is!” 

But instead of taking his place, I sprang upon the lower bed, and seized something 
which lay in the upper berth. 
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It was something ghostly, horrible beyond words, and it moved in my grip. It was 
like the body of a man long drowned, and yet it moved, and had the strength of ten 
men living; but I gripped it with all my might—the slippery, oozy, horrible thing— 
the dead white eyes seemed to stare at me out of the dusk; the putrid odour of rank sea- 
water was about it, and its shiny hair hung in foul wet curls over its dead face. I wres- 
tled with the dead thing; it thrust itself upon me and forced me back and nearly broke 
my arms; it wound its corpse’s arms about my neck, the living death, and overpowered 
me, so that I, at last, cried aloud and fell, and left my hold. 

As I fell the thing sprang across me, and seemed to throw itself upon the captain. 
When I last saw him on his feet his face was white and his lips set. It seemed to me that 
he struck a violent blow at the dead being, and then he, too, fell forward upon his face, 
with an inarticulate cry of horror. 

The thing paused an instant, seeming to hover over his prostrate body, and I could 
have screamed again for very fright, but I had no voice left. The thing vanished sud- 
ddenly, and it seemed to my disturbed senses that it made its exit through the open 
port, though how that was possible, considering the smallness of the aperture, is more 
than any one can tell. I lay a long time on the floor, and the captain lay beside me. At 
last I partially recovered my senses and moved, and instantly I knew that my arm was 
broken—the small bone of my left forearm near the wrist. 

I got upon my feet somehow, and with my remaining hand I tried to raise the cap- 
tain. He groaned and moved, and at last came to himself. He was not hurt, but he 
seemed badly stunned. 


Well, do you want to hear any more? There is nothing more. That is the end of my 
story. The carpenter carried out his scheme of running half a dozen four-inch screws 
through the door of one hundred and five; and if ever you take a passage in the 
Kamtschatka, you may ask for a berth in that state-room. You will be told that it is 
engaged—yes— it is engaged by that dead thing. 

I finished the trip in the surgeon’s cabin. He doctored my broken arm, and advised 
me not to “fiddle about with ghosts and things” any more. The captain was very silent, 
and never sailed again in that ship, though it is still running. And I will not sail in her 
either. It was a very disagreeable experience, and I was very badly frightened, which is 
a thing I do not like. That is all. That is how I saw a ghost—if it was a ghost. It was 
dead, anyhow. 
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fter leaving Vienna, and long before you come to Budapest, the Danube enters a 

region of singular loneliness and desolation, where its waters spread away on all 
sides regardless of a main channel, and the country becomes a swamp for miles upon 
miles, covered by a vast sea of low willow-bushes. On the big maps this deserted area is 
painted in a fluffy blue, growing fainter in color as it leaves the banks, and across it may 
be seen in large straggling letters the word Siimpfe, meaning marshes. 

In high flood this great acreage of sand, shingle-beds, and willow-grown islands is 
almost topped by the water, but in normal seasons the bushes bend and rustle in the 
free winds, showing their silver leaves to the sunshine in an ever-moving plain of be- 
wildering beauty. These willows never attain to the dignity of trees; they have no rigid 
trunks; they remain humble bushes, with rounded tops and soft outline, swaying on 
slender stems that answer to the least pressure of the wind; supple as grasses, and so 
continually shifting that they somehow give the impression that the entire plain is 
moving and alive. For the wind sends waves rising and falling over the whole surface, 
waves of leaves instead of waves of water, green swells like the sea, too, until the 
branches turn and lift, and then silvery white as their underside turns to the sun. 

Happy to slip beyond the control of the stern banks, the Danube here wanders 
about at will among the intricate network of channels intersecting the islands every- 
where with broad avenues down which the waters pour with a shouting sound; making 
whirlpools, eddies, and foaming rapids; tearing at the sandy banks; carrying away 
masses of shore and willow-clumps; and forming new islands innumerably which shift 
daily in size and shape and possess at best an impermanent life, since the flood-time 
obliterates their very existence. 
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Properly speaking, this fascinating part of the river’s life begins soon after leaving 
Pressburg, and we, in our Canadian canoe, with gipsy tent and frying-pan on board, 
reached it on the crest of a rising flood about mid-July. That very same morning, when 
the sky was reddening before sunrise, we had slipped swiftly through still-sleeping 
Vienna, leaving it a couple of hours later a mere patch of smoke against the blue hills 
of the Wienerwald on the horizon; we had breakfasted below Fischeramend under a 
grove of birch trees roaring in the wind; and had then swept on the tearing current past 
Orth, Hainburg, Petronell (the old Roman Carnuntum of Marcus Aurelius), and so 
under the frowning heights of Thelsen on a spur of the Carpathians, where the March 
steals in quietly from the left and the frontier is crossed between Austria and Hungary. 

Racing along at twelve kilometers an hour soon took us well into Hungary, and 
the muddy waters—sure sign of flood—sent us aground on many a shingle-bed, and 
twisted us like a cork in many a sudden belching whirlpool before the towers of Press- 
burg (Hungarian, Poszény) showed against the sky; and then the canoe, leaping like a 
spirited horse, flew at top speed under the grey walls, negotiated safely the sunken 
chain of the Fliegende Brucke ferry, turned the corner sharply to the left, and plunged 
on yellow foam into the wilderness of islands, sandbanks, and swamp-land beyond— 
the land of the willows. 

The change came suddenly, as when a series of bioscope pictures snaps down on 
the streets of a town and shifts without warning into the scenery of lake and forest. We 
entered the land of desolation on wings, and in less than half an hour there was neither 
boat nor fishing-hut nor red roof, nor any single sign of human habitation and civiliza- 
tion within sight. The sense of remoteness from the world of humankind, the utter 
isolation, the fascination of this singular world of willows, winds, and waters, instantly 
laid its spell upon us both, so that we allowed laughingly to one another that we ought 
by rights to have held some special kind of passport to admit us, and that we had, 
somewhat audaciously, come without asking leave into a separate little kingdom of 
wonder and magic—a kingdom that was reserved for the use of others who had a right 
to it, with everywhere unwritten warnings to trespassers for those who had the imagi- 
nation to discover them. 

Though still early in the afternoon, the ceaseless buffetings of a most tempestuous 
wind made us feel weary, and we at once began casting about for a suitable camping- 
ground for the night. But the bewildering character of the islands made landing diffi- 
cult; the swirling flood carried us in shore and then swept us out again; the willow 
branches tore our hands as we seized them to stop the canoe, and we pulled many a 
yard of sandy bank into the water before at length we shot with a great sideways blow 
from the wind into a backwater and managed to beach the bows in a cloud of spray. 
Then we lay panting and laughing after our exertions on the hot yellow sand, shel- 
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tered from the wind, and in the full blaze of a scorching sun, a cloudless blue sky 
above, and an immense army of dancing, shouting willow bushes, closing in from all 
sides, shining with spray and clapping their thousand little hands as though to applaud 
the success of our efforts. 

“What a river!” I said to my companion, thinking of all the way we had traveled 
from the source in the Black Forest, and how he had often been obliged to wade and 
push in the upper shallows at the beginning of June. 

“Won’t stand much nonsense now, will it?” he said, pulling the canoe a little far- 
ther into safety up the sand, and then composing himself for a nap. 

I lay by his side, happy and peaceful in the bath of the elements—water, wind, 
sand, and the great fire of the sun—thinking of the long journey that lay behind us, 
and of the great stretch before us to the Black Sea, and how lucky I was to have such a 
delightful and charming traveling companion as my friend, the Swede. 

We had made many similar journeys together, but the Danube, more than any 
other river I knew, impressed us from the very beginning with its aliveness. From its 
tiny bubbling entry into the world among the pinewood gardens of Donaueschingen, 
until this moment when it began to play the great river-game of losing itself among the 
deserted swamps, unobserved, unrestrained, it had seemed to us like following the 
growth of some living creature. Sleepy at first, but later developing violent desires as it 
became conscious of its deep soul, it rolled, like some huge fluid being, through all the 
countries we had passed, holding our little craft on its mighty shoulders, playing 
roughly with us sometimes, yet always friendly and well-meaning, till at length we had 
come inevitably to regard it as a Great Personage. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise, since it told us so much of its secret life? At 
night we heard it singing to the moon as we lay in our tent, uttering that odd sibilant 
note peculiar to itself and said to be caused by the rapid tearing of the pebbles along its 
bed, so great is its hurrying speed. We knew, too, the voice of its gurgling whirlpools, 
suddenly bubbling up on a surface previously quite calm; the roar of its shallows and 
swift rapids; its constant steady thundering below all mere surface sounds; and that 
ceaseless tearing of its icy waters at the banks. How it stood up and shouted when the 
rains fell flat upon its face! And how its laughter roared out when the wind blew up- 
stream and tried to stop its growing speed! We knew all its sounds and voices, its tum- 
blings and foamings, its unnecessary splashing against the bridges; that self-conscious 
chatter when there were hills to look on; the affected dignity of its speech when it 
passed through the little towns, far too important to laugh; and all these faint, sweet 
whisperings when the sun caught it fairly in some slow curve and poured down upon it 
till the steam rose. 
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It was full of tricks, too, in its early life before the great world knew it. There were 
places in the upper reaches among the Swabian forests, when yet the first whispers of 
its destiny had not reached it, where it elected to disappear through holes in the 
ground, to appear again on the other side of the porous limestone hills and start a new 
river with another name; leaving, too, so little water in its own bed that we had to 
climb out and wade and push the canoe through miles of shallows. 

And a chief pleasure, in those early days of its irresponsible youth, was to lie low, 
like Brer Fox, just before the little turbulent tributaries came to join it from the Alps, 
and to refuse to acknowledge them when in, but to run for miles side by side, the divid- 
ing line well marked, the very levels different, the Danube utterly declining to recog- 
nize the newcomer. Below Passau, however, it gave up this particular trick, for there 
the Inn comes in with a thundering power impossible to ignore, and so pushes and in- 
commodes the parent river that there is hardly room for them in the long twisting 
gorge that follows, and the Danube is shoved this way and that against the cliffs, and 
forced to hurry itself with great waves and much dashing to and fro in order to get 
through in time. And during the fight our canoe slipped down from its shoulder to its 
breast, and had the time of its life among the struggling waves. But the Inn taught the 
old river a lesson, and after Passau it no longer pretended to ignore new arrivals. 

This was many days back, of course, and since then we had come to know other 
aspects of the great creature, and across the Bavarian wheat plain of Straubing she 
wandered so slowly under the blazing June sun that we could well imagine only the 
surface inches were water, while below there moved, concealed as by a silken mantle, a 
whole army of Undines, passing silently and unseen down to the sea, and very leisurely 
too, lest they be discovered. 

Much, too, we forgave her because of her friendliness to the birds and animals that 
haunted the shores. Cormorants lined the banks in lonely places in rows like short 
black palings; grey crows crowded the shingle-beds; storks stood fishing in the vistas of 
shallower water that opened up between the islands, and hawks, swans, and marsh birds 
of all sorts filled the air with glinting wings and singing, petulant cries. It was impossi- 
ble to feel annoyed with the river’s vagaries after seeing a deer leap with a splash into 
the water at sunrise and swim past the bows of the canoe; and often we saw fawns peer- 
ing at us from the underbrush, or looked straight into the brown eyes of a stag as we 
charged full tilt round a corner and entered another reach of the river. Foxes, too, 
everywhere haunted the banks, tripping daintily among the driftwood and disappear- 
ing so suddenly that it was impossible to see how they managed it. 

But now, after leaving Pressburg, everything changed a little, and the Danube 
became more serious. It ceased trifling. It was half-way to the Black Sea, within seem- 
ing distance almost of other, stranger countries where no tricks would be permitted or 
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understood. It became suddenly grown-up, and claimed our respect and even our awe. 
It broke out into three arms, for one thing, that only met again a hundred kilometers 
farther down, and for a canoe there were no indications which one was intended to be 
followed. 

“If you take a side channel,” said the Hungarian officer we met in the Pressburg 
shop while buying provisions, “you may find yourselves, when the flood subsides, forty 
miles from anywhere, high and dry, and you may easily starve. There are no people, no 
farms, no fishermen. I warn you not to continue. The river, too, is still rising, and this 
wind will increase.” 

The rising river did not alarm us in the least, but the matter of being left high and 
dry by a sudden subsidence of the waters might be serious, and we had consequently 
laid in an extra stock of provisions. For the rest, the officer’s prophecy held true, and 
the wind, blowing down a perfectly clear sky, increased steadily till it reached the dig- 
nity of a westerly gale. 

It was earlier than usual when we camped, for the sun was a good hour or two 
from the horizon, and leaving my friend still asleep on the hot sand, I wandered about 
in desultory examination of our hotel. The island, I found, was less than an acre in 
extent, a mere sandy bank standing some two or three feet above the level of the river. 
The far end, pointing into the sunset, was covered with flying spray which the tremen- 
dous wind drove off the crests of the broken waves. It was triangular in shape, with the 
apex up stream. 

I stood there for several minutes, watching the impetuous crimson flood bearing 
down with a shouting roar, dashing in waves against the bank as though to sweep it 
bodily away, and then swirling by in two foaming streams on either side. The ground 
seemed to shake with the shock and rush, while the furious movement of the willow 
bushes as the wind poured over them increased the curious illusion that the island itself 
actually moved. Above, for a mile or two, I could see the great river descending upon 
me; it was like looking up the slope of a sliding hill, white with foam, and leaping up 
everywhere to show itself to the sun. 

The rest of the island was too thickly grown with willows to make walking pleas- 
ant, but I made the tour, nevertheless. From the lower end the light, of course, 
changed, and the river looked dark and angry. Only the backs of the flying waves were 
visible, streaked with foam, and pushed forcibly by the great puffs of wind that fell 
upon them from behind. For a short mile it was visible, pouring in and out among the 
islands, and then disappearing with a huge sweep into the willows, which closed about 
it like a herd of monstrous antediluvian creatures crowding down to drink. They made 
me think of gigantic sponge-like growths that sucked the river up into themselves. 
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They caused it to vanish from sight. They herded there together in such overpowering 
numbers. 

Altogether it was an impressive scene, with its utter loneliness, its bizarre sugges- 
tion; and as I gazed, long and curiously, a singular emotion began to stir somewhere in 
the depths of me. Midway in my delight of the wild beauty, there crept, unbidden and 
unexplained, a curious feeling of disquietude, almost of alarm. 

A rising river, perhaps, always suggests something of the ominous; many of the 
little islands I saw before me would probably have been swept away by the morning; 
this resistless, thundering flood of water touched the sense of awe. Yet I was aware that 
my uneasiness lay deeper far than the emotions of awe and wonder. It was not that I 
felt. Nor had it directly to do with the power of the driving wind—this shouting hurri- 
cane that might almost carry up a few acres of willows into the air and scatter them like 
so much chaff over the landscape. The wind was simply enjoying itself, for nothing 
rose out of the flat landscape to stop it, and I was conscious of sharing its great game 
with a kind of pleasurable excitement. Yet this novel emotion had nothing to do with 
the wind. Indeed, so vague was the sense of distress I experienced, that it was impossi- 
ble to trace it to its source and deal with it accordingly, though I was aware somehow 
that it had to do with my realization of our utter insignificance before this unrestrained 
power of the elements about me. The huge-grown river had something to do with it 
too—a vague, unpleasant idea that we had somehow trifled with these great elemental 
forces in whose power we lay helpless every hour of the day and night. For here, in- 
deed, they were gigantically at play together, and the sight appealed to the imagina- 
tion. 

But my emotion, so far as I could understand it, seemed to attach itself more par- 
ticularly to the willow bushes, to these acres and acres of willows, crowding, so thickly 
growing there, swarming everywhere the eye could reach, pressing upon the river as 
though to suffocate it, standing in dense array mile after mile beneath the sky, watch- 
ing, waiting, listening. And, apart quite from the elements, the willows connected 
themselves subtly with my malaise, attacking the mind insidiously somehow by reason 
of their vast numbers, and contriving in some way or other to represent to the imagina- 
tion a new and mighty power, a power, moreover, not altogether friendly to us. 

Great revelations of nature, of course, never fail to impress in one way or another, 
and I was no stranger to moods of the kind. Mountains overawe and oceans terrify, 
while the mystery of great forests exercises a spell peculiarly its own. But all these, at 
one point or another, somewhere link on intimately with human life and human expe- 
rience. They stir comprehensible, even if alarming, emotions. They tend on the whole 
to exalt. 
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With this multitude of willows, however, it was something far different, I felt. 
Some essence emanated from them that besieged the heart. A sense of awe awakened, 
true, but of awe touched somewhere by a vague terror. Their serried ranks, growing 
everywhere darker about me as the shadows deepened, moving furiously yet softly in 
the wind, woke in me the curious and unwelcome suggestion that we had trespassed 
here upon the borders of an alien world, a world where we were intruders, a world 
where we were not wanted or invited to remain—where we ran grave risks perhaps! 

The feeling, however, though it refused to yield its meaning entirely to analysis, 
did not at the time trouble me by passing into menace. Yet it never left me quite, even 
during the very practical business of putting up the tent in a hurricane of wind and 
building a fire for the stew-pot. It remained, just enough to bother and perplex, and to 
rob a most delightful camping-ground of a good portion of its charm. To my compan- 
ion, however, I said nothing, for he was a man I considered devoid of imagination. In 
the first place, I could never have explained to him what I meant, and in the second, he 
would have laughed stupidly at me if I had. 

There was a slight depression in the center of the island, and here we pitched the 
tent. The surrounding willows broke the wind a bit. 


’ observed the imperturbable Swede when at last the tent stood 


“A poor camp,’ 
upright, “no stones and precious little firewood. I’m for moving on early tomorrow— 
eh? This sand won’t hold anything.” 

But the experience of a collapsing tent at midnight had taught us many devices, 
and we made the cozy gipsy house as safe as possible, and then set about collecting a 
store of wood to last till bed-time. Willow bushes drop no branches, and driftwood was 
our only source of supply. We hunted the shores pretty thoroughly. Everywhere the 
banks were crumbling as the rising flood tore at them and carried away great portions 
with a splash and a gurgle. 

“The island’s much smaller than when we landed,” said the accurate Swede. “It 
won’t last long at this rate. We'd better drag the canoe close to the tent, and be ready 
to start at amoment’s notice. I shall sleep in my clothes.” 

He was a little distance off, climbing along the bank, and I heard his rather jolly 
laugh as he spoke. 

“By Jove!” I heard him call, a moment later, and turned to see what had caused 
his exclamation. But for the moment he was hidden by the willows, and I could not 
find him. 

“What in the world’s this?” I heard him cry again, and this time his voice had be- 
come serious. 

I ran up quickly and joined him on the bank. He was looking over the river, point- 
ing at something in the water. 
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“Good heavens, it’s a man’s body!” he cried excitedly. “Look!” 

A black thing, turning over and over in the foaming waves, swept rapidly past. It 
kept disappearing and coming up to the surface again. It was about twenty feet from 
the shore, and just as it was opposite to where we stood it lurched round and looked 
straight at us. We saw its eyes reflecting the sunset, and gleaming an odd yellow as the 
body turned over. Then it gave a swift, gulping plunge, and dived out of sight in a 
flash. 

“An otter, by gad!” we exclaimed in the same breath, laughing. 

It was an otter, alive, and out on the hunt; yet it had looked exactly like the body 
of a drowned man turning helplessly in the current. Far below it came to the surface 
once again, and we saw its black skin, wet and shining in the sunlight. 

Then, too, just as we turned back, our arms full of driftwood, another thing hap- 
pened to recall us to the river bank. This time it really was a man, and what was more, 
a man in a boat. Now a small boat on the Danube was an unusual sight at any time, but 
here in this deserted region, and at flood time, it was so unexpected as to constitute a 
real event. We stood and stared. 

Whether it was due to the slanting sunlight, or the refraction from the wonderful- 
ly illumined water, I cannot say, but, whatever the cause, I found it difficult to focus 
my sight properly upon the flying apparition. It seemed, however, to be a man standing 
upright in a sort of flat-bottomed boat, steering with a long oar, and being carried 
down the opposite shore at a tremendous pace. He apparently was looking across in 
our direction, but the distance was too great and the light too uncertain for us to make 
out very plainly what he was about. It seemed to me that he was gesticulating and mak- 
ing signs at us. His voice came across the water to us shouting something furiously, but 
the wind drowned it so that no single word was audible. There was something curious 
about the whole appearance—man, boat, signs, voice—that made an impression on me 
out of all proportion to its cause. 

“He’s crossing himself!” I cried. “Look, he’s making the sign of the Cross!” 

“T believe you’re right,” the Swede said, shading his eyes with his hand and watch- 
ing the man out of sight. He seemed to be gone in a moment, melting away down there 
into the sea of willows where the sun caught them in the bend of the river and turned 
them into a great crimson wall of beauty. Mist, too, had begun to ruse, so that the air 
was hazy. 

“But what in the world is he doing at nightfall on this Hooded river?” I said, half 
to myself. “Where is he going at such a time, and what did he mean by his signs and 
shouting? D’you think he wished to warn us about something?” 

“He saw our smoke, and thought we were spirits probably,” laughed my compan- 
ion. “These Hungarians believe in all sorts of rubbish; you remember the shopwoman 
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at Pressburg warning us that no one ever landed here because it belonged to some sort 
of beings outside man’s world! I suppose they believe in fairies and elementals, possibly 
demons, too. That peasant in the boat saw people on the islands for the first time in his 
life,” he added, after a slight pause, “and it scared him, that’s all.” 

The Swede’s tone of voice was not convincing, and his manner lacked something 
that was usually there. I noted the change instantly while he talked, though without 
being able to label it precisely. 

“If they had enough imagination,” I laughed loudly—I remember trying to make 
as much noise as I could—“they might well people a place like this with the old gods 
of antiquity. The Romans must have haunted all this region more or less with their 
shrines and sacred groves and elemental deities.” 

The subject dropped and we returned to our stew-pot, for my friend was not given 
to imaginative conversation as a rule. Moreover, just then I remember feeling distinct- 
ly glad that he was not imaginative; his stolid, practical nature suddenly seemed to me 
welcome and comforting. It was an admirable temperament, I felt; he could steer down 
rapids like a red Indian, shoot dangerous bridges and whirlpools better than any white 
man I ever saw in a canoe. He was a grand fellow for an adventurous trip, a tower of 
strength when untoward things happened. I looked at his strong face and light curly 
hair as he staggered along under his pile of driftwood (twice the size of mine!), and I 
experienced a feeling of relief. Yes, I was distinctly glad just then that the Swede was— 
what he was, and that he never made remarks that suggested more than they said. 

“The river’s still rising, though,” he added, as if following out some thoughts of 
his own, and dropping his load with a gasp. “This island will be under water in two 
days if it goes on.” 

“T wish the wind would go down,” I said. “I don’t care a fig for the river.” 

The flood, indeed, had no terrors for us; we could get off at ten minutes’ notice, 
and the more water the better we liked it. It meant an increasing current and the oblit- 
eration of the treacherous shingle-beds that so often threatened to tear the bottom out 
of our canoe. 

Contrary to our expectations, the wind did not go down with the sun. It seemed to 
increase with the darkness, howling overhead and shaking the willows round us like 
straws. Curious sounds accompanied it sometimes, like the explosion of heavy guns, 
and it fell upon the water and the island in great flat blows of immense power. It made 
me think of the sounds a planet must make, could we only hear it, driving along 
through space. 

But the sky kept wholly clear of clouds, and soon after supper the full moon rose 
up in the east and covered the river and the plain of shouting willows with a light like 
the day. 
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We lay on the sandy patch beside the fire, smoking, listening to the noises of the 
night round us, and talking happily of the journey we had already made, and of our 
plans ahead. The map lay spread in the door of the tent, but the high wind made it 
hard to study, and presently we lowered the curtain and extinguished the lantern. The 
firelight was enough to smoke and see each other’s faces by, and the sparks flew about 
overhead like fireworks. A few yards beyond, the river gurgled and hissed, and from 
time to time a heavy splash announced the falling away of further portions of the bank. 

Our talk, I noticed, had to do with the faraway scenes and incidents of our first 
camps in the Black Forest, or of other subjects altogether remote from the present 
setting, for neither of us spoke of the actual moment more than was necessary—almost 
as though we had agreed tacitly to avoid discussion of the camp and its incidents. Nei- 
ther the otter nor the boatman, for instance, received the honor of a single mention, 
though ordinarily these would have furnished discussion for the greater part of the 
evening. They were, of course, distinct events in such a place. 

The scarcity of wood made it a business to keep the fire going, for the wind, that 
drove the smoke in our faces wherever we sat, helped at the same time to make a forced 
draught. We took it in turn to make some foraging expeditions into the darkness, and 
the quantity the Swede brought back always made me feel that he took an absurdly 
long time finding it; for the fact was I did not care much about being left alone, and 
yet it always seemed to be my turn to grub about among the bushes or scramble along 
the slippery banks in the moonlight. The long day’s battle with wind and water—such 
wind and such water!—had tired us both, and an early bed was the obvious program. 
Yet neither of us made the move for the tent. We lay there, tending the fire, talking in 
desultory fashion, peering about us into the dense willow bushes, and listening to the 
thunder of wind and river. The loneliness of the place had entered our very bones, and 
silence seemed natural, for after a bit the sound of our voices became a trifle unreal and 
forced; whispering would have been the fitting mode of communication, I felt, and the 
human voice, always rather absurd amid the roar of the elements, now carried with it 
something almost illegitimate. It was like talking out loud in church, or in some place 
where it was not lawful, perhaps not quite safe, to be overheard. 

The eeriness of this lonely island, set among a million willows, swept by a hurri- 
cane, and surrounded by hurrying deep waters, touched us both, I fancy. Untrodden by 
man, almost unknown to man, it lay there beneath the moon, remote from human in- 
fluence, on the frontier of another world, an alien world, a world tenanted by willows 
only and the souls of willows. And we, in our rashness, had dared to invade it, even to 
make use of it! Something more than the power of its mystery stirred in me as I lay on 
the sand, feet to fire, and peered up through the leaves at the stars. For the last time I 
rose to get firewood. 
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“When this has burnt up,” I said firmly, “I shall turn in,” and my companion 
watched me lazily as I moved off into the surrounding shadows. 

For an unimaginative man I thought he seemed unusually receptive that night, 
unusually open to suggestion of things other than sensory. He too was touched by the 
beauty and loneliness of the place. I was not altogether pleased, I remember, to recog- 
nize this slight change in him, and instead of immediately collecting sticks, I made my 
way to the far point of the island where the moonlight on plain and river could be seen 
to better advantage. The desire to be alone had come suddenly upon me; my former 
dread returned in force; there was a vague feeling in me I wished to face and probe to 
the bottom. 

When I reached the point of sand jutting out among the waves, the spell of the 
place descended upon me with a positive shock. No mere “scenery” could have pro- 
duced such an effect. There was something more here, something to alarm. 

I gazed across the waste of wild waters; I watched the whispering willows; I heard 
the ceaseless beating of the tireless wind; and, one and all, each in its own way, stirred 
in me this sensation of a strange distress. But the willows especially; for ever they went 
on chattering and talking among themselves, laughing a little, shrilly crying out, 
sometimes sighing—but what it was they made so much to-do about belonged to the 
secret life of the great plain they inhabited. And it was utterly alien to the world I 
knew, or to that of the wild yet kindly elements. They made me think of a host of be- 
ings from another plane of life, another evolution altogether, perhaps, all discussing a 
mystery known only to themselves. I watched them moving busily together, oddly 
shaking their big bushy heads, twirling their myriad leaves even when there was no 
wind. They moved of their own will as though alive, and they touched, by some incal- 
culable method, my own keen sense of the horrible. 

There they stood in the moonlight, like a vast army surrounding our camp, shak- 
ing their innumerable silver spears defiantly, formed all ready for an attack. 

The psychology of places, for some imaginations at least, is very vivid; for the 
wanderer, especially, camps have their “note” either of welcome or rejection. At first it 
may not always be apparent, because the busy preparations of tent and cooking pre- 
vent, but with the first pause—after supper usually—it comes and announces itself. 
And the note of this willow-camp now became unmistakably plain to me; we were in- 
terlopers, trespassers; we were not welcomed. The sense of unfamiliarity grew upon me 
as I stood there watching. We touched the frontier of a region where our presence was 
resented. For a night’s lodging we might perhaps be tolerated; but for a prolonged and 
inquisitive stay—No! by all the gods of the trees and wilderness, no! We were the first 
human influences upon this island, and we were not wanted. The willows were against 
us. 
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Strange thoughts like these, bizarre fancies, borne I know not whence, found 
lodgment in my mind as I stood listening. What, I thought, if, after all, these crouch- 
ing willows proved to be alive; if suddenly they should rise up, like a swarm of living 
creatures, marshaled by the gods whose territory we had invaded, sweep towards us off 
the vast swamps, booming overhead in the night—and then settle down! As I looked it 
was so easy to imagine they actually moved, crept nearer, retreated a little, huddled 
together in masses, hostile, waiting for the great wind that should finally start them a- 
running. I could have sworn their aspect changed a little, and their ranks deepened and 
pressed more closely together. 

The melancholy shrill cry of a night-bird sounded overhead, and suddenly I near- 
ly lost my balance as the piece of bank I stood upon fell with a great splash into the 
river, undermined by the flood. I stepped back just in time, and went on hunting for 
firewood again, half laughing at the odd fancies that crowded so thickly into my mind 
and cast their spell upon me. I recalled the Swede’s remark about moving on next day, 
and I was just thinking that I fully agreed with him, when I turned with a start and saw 
the subject of my thoughts standing immediately in front of me. He was quite close. 
The roar of the elements had covered his approach. 

“You’ve been gone so long,” he shouted above the wind, “I thought something 
must have happened to you.” 

But there was that in his tone, and a certain look in his face as well, that conveyed 
to me more than his usual words, and in a flash I understood the real reason for his 
coming. It was because the spell of the place had entered his soul too, and he did not 
like being alone. 

“River still rising,” he cried, pointing to the flood in the moonlight, “and the 
wind’s simply awful.” 

He always said the same things, but it was the cry for companionship that gave the 
real importance to his words. 

“Lucky,” I cried back, “our tent’s in the hollow. I think it'll hold all right.” I 
added something about the difficulty of finding wood, in order to explain my absence, 
but the wind caught my words and flung them across the river, so that he did not hear, 
but just looked at me through the branches, nodding his head. 

“Lucky if we get away without disaster!” he shouted, or words to that effect; and I 
remember feeling half angry with him for putting the thought into words, for it was 
exactly what I felt myself: There was disaster impending somewhere, and the sense of 
presentiment lay unpleasantly upon me. 

We went back to the fire and made a final blaze, poking it up with our feet. We 
took a last look round. But for the wind the heat would have been unpleasant. I put this 
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thought into words, and I remember my friend’s reply struck me oddly: that he would 
rather have the heat, the ordinary July weather, than this “diabolical wind.” 

Everything was snug for the night; the canoe lying turned over beside the tent, 
with both yellow paddles beneath her; the provision sack hanging from a willow-stem, 
and the washed-up dishes removed to a safe distance from the fire, all ready for the 
morning meal. 

We smothered the embers of the fire with sand, and then turned in. The flap of the 
tent door was up, and I saw the branches and the stars and the white moonlight. The 
shaking willows and the heavy buffetings of the wind against our taut little house were 
the last things I remembered as sleep came down and covered all with its soft and deli- 
cious forgetfulness. 


uddenly I found myself lying awake, peering from my sandy mattress through the 

door of the tent. I looked at my watch pinned against the canvas, and saw by the 
bright moonlight that it was past twelve o’clock—the threshold of a new day—and I 
had therefore slept a couple of hours. The Swede was asleep still beside me; the wind 
howled as before; something plucked at my heart and made me feel afraid. There was a 
sense of disturbance in my immediate neighborhood. 

I sat up quickly and looked out. The trees were swaying violently to and fro as the 
gusts smote them, but our little bit of green canvas lay snugly safe in the hollow, for 
the wind passed over it without meeting enough resistance to make it vicious. The feel- 
ing of disquietude did not pass, however, and I crawled quietly out of the tent to see if 
our belongings were safe. I moved carefully so as not to waken my companion. A curi- 
ous excitement was on me. 

I was half-way out, kneeling on all fours, when my eye first took in that the tops 
of the bushes opposite, with their moving tracery of leaves, made shapes against the 
sky. I sat back on my haunches and stared. It was incredible, surely, but there, opposite 
and slightly above me, were shapes of some indeterminate sort among the willows, and 
as the branches swayed in the wind they seemed to group themselves about these 
shapes, forming a series of monstrous outlines that shifted rapidly beneath the moon. 
Close, about fifty feet in front of me, I saw these things. 

My first instinct was to waken my companion, that he too might see them, but 
something made me hesitate—the sudden realization, probably, that I should not wel- 
come corroboration; and meanwhile I crouched there staring in amazement with 
smarting eyes. I was wide awake. I remember saying to myself that I was not dreaming. 
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They first became properly visible, these huge figures, just within the tops of the 
bushes—immense, bronze-colored, moving, and wholly independent of the swaying of 
the branches. I saw them plainly and noted, now I came to examine them more calmly, 
that they were very much larger than human, and indeed that something in their ap- 
pearance proclaimed them to be not human at all. Certainly they were not merely the 
moving tracery of the branches against the moonlight. They shifted independently. 
They rose upwards in a continuous stream from earth to sky, vanishing utterly as soon 
as they reached the dark of the sky. They were interlaced one with another, making a 
great column, and I saw their limbs and huge bodies melting in and out of each other, 
forming this serpentine line that bent and swayed and twisted spirally with the contor- 
tions of the wind-tossed trees. They were nude, fluid shapes, passing up the bushes, 
within the leaves almost—rising up in a living column into the heavens. Their faces I 
never could see. Unceasingly they poured upwards, swaying in great bending curves, 
with a hue of dull bronze upon their skins. 

I stared, trying to force every atom of vision from my eyes. For a long time I 
thought they must every moment disappear and resolve themselves into the movements 
of the branches and prove to be an optical illusion. I searched everywhere for a proof 
of reality, when all the while I understood quite well that the standard of reality had 
changed. For the longer I looked the more certain I became that these figures were 
real and living, though perhaps not according to the standards that the camera and the 
biologist would insist upon. 

Far from feeling fear, I was possessed with a sense of awe and wonder such as I 
have never known. I seemed to be gazing at the personified elemental forces of this 
haunted and primeval region. Our intrusion had stirred the powers of the place into 
activity. It was we who were the cause of the disturbance, and my brain filled to burst- 
ing with stories and legends of the spirits and deities of places that have been acknowl- 
edged and worshipped by men in all ages of the world’s history. But, before I could 
arrive at any possible explanation, something impelled me to go farther out, and I 
crept forward on the sand and stood upright. I felt the ground still warm under my 
bare feet; the wind tore at my hair and face; and the sound of the river burst upon my 
ears with a sudden roar. These things, I knew, were real, and proved that my senses 
were acting normally. Yet the figures still rose from earth to heaven, silent, majestical- 
ly, in a great spiral of grace and strength that overwhelmed me at length with a gen- 
uine deep emotion of worship. I felt that I must fall down and worship—absolutely 
worship. 

Perhaps in another minute I might have done so, when a gust of wind swept 
against me with such force that it blew me sideways, and I nearly stumbled and fell. It 
seemed to shake the dream violently out of me. At least it gave me another point of 
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view somehow. The figures still remained, still ascended into heaven from the heart of 
the night, but my reason at last began to assert itself. It must be a subjective experience, 
I argued—none the less real for that, but still subjective. The moonlight and the 
branches combined to work out these pictures upon the mirror of my imagination, and 
for some reason I projected them outwards and made them appear objective. I knew 
this must be the case, of course. I took courage, and began to move forward across the 
open patches of sand. By Jove, though, was it all hallucination? Was it merely subjec- 
tive? Did not my reason argue in the old futile way from the little standard of the 
known? 

I only know that great column of figures ascended darkly into the sky for what 
seemed a very long period of time, and with a very complete measure of reality as most 
men are accustomed to gauge reality. Then suddenly they were gone! 

And, once they were gone and the immediate wonder of their great presence had 
passed, fear came down upon me with a cold rush. The esoteric meaning of this lonely 
and haunted region suddenly flamed up within me, and I began to tremble dreadfully. I 
took a quick look round—a look of horror that came near to panic—calculating vain- 
ly ways of escape; and then, realizing how helpless I was to achieve anything really 
effective, I crept back silently into the tent and lay down again upon my sandy mat- 
tress, first lowering the door-curtain to shut out the sight of the willows in the moon- 
light, and then burying my head as deeply as possible beneath the blankets to deaden 
the sound of the terrifying wind. 


s though further to convince me that I had not been dreaming, I remember that it 
A was a long time before I fell again into a troubled and restless sleep; and even then 
only the upper crust of me slept, and underneath there was something that never quite 
lost consciousness, but lay alert and on the watch. 

But this second time I jumped up with a genuine start of terror. It was neither the 
wind nor the river that woke me, but the slow approach of something that caused the 
sleeping portion of me to grow smaller and smaller till at last it vanished altogether, 
and I found myself sitting bolt upright—listening. 

Outside there was a sound of multitudinous little patterings. They had been com- 
ing, I was aware, for a long time, and in my sleep they had first become audible. I sat 
there nervously wide awake as though I had not slept at all. It seemed to me that my 
breathing came with difficulty, and that there was a great weight upon the surface of 
my body. In spite of the hot night, I felt clammy with cold and shivered. Something 
surely was pressing steadily against the sides of the tent and weighing down upon it 
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from above. Was it the body of the wind? Was this the pattering rain, the dripping of 
the leaves? The spray blown from the river by the wind and gathering in big drops? I 
thought quickly of a dozen things. 

Then suddenly the explanation leaped into my mind: a bough from the poplar, 
the only large tree on the island, had fallen with the wind. Still half caught by the oth- 
er branches, it would fall with the next gust and crush us, and meanwhile its leaves 
brushed and tapped upon the tight canvas surface of the tent. I raised a loose fap and 
rushed out, calling to the Swede to follow. 

But when I got out and stood upright I saw that the tent was free. There was no 
hanging bough; there was no rain or spray; nothing approached. 

A cold, grey light filtered down through the bushes and lay on the faintly gleam- 
ing sand. Stars still crowded the sky directly overhead, and the wind howled magnifi- 
cently, but the fire no longer gave out any glow, and I saw the east reddening in streaks 
through the trees. Several hours must have passed since I stood there before watching 
the ascending figures, and the memory of it now came back to me horribly, like an evil 
dream. Oh, how tired it made me feel, that ceaseless raging wind! Yet, though the deep 
lassitude of a sleepless night was on me, my nerves were tingling with the activity of an 
equally tireless apprehension, and all idea of repose was out of the question. The river 
I saw had risen further. Its thunder filled the air, and a fine spray made itself felt 
through my thin sleeping shirt. 

Yet nowhere did I discover the slightest evidence of anything to cause alarm. This 
deep, prolonged disturbance in my heart remained wholly unaccounted for. 

My companion had not stirred when I called him, and there was no need to waken 
him now. I looked about me carefully, noting everything; the turned-over canoe; the 
yellow paddles—two of them, I’m certain; the provision sack and the extra lantern 
hanging together from the tree; and, crowding everywhere about me, enveloping all, 
the willows, those endless, shaking willows. A bird uttered its morning cry, and a string 
of duck passed with whirring flight overhead in the twilight. The sand whirled, dry 
and stinging, about my bare feet in the wind. 

I walked round the tent and then went out a little way into the bush, so that I 
could see across the river to the farther landscape, and the same profound yet indefin- 
able emotion of distress seized upon me again as I saw the interminable sea of bushes 
stretching to the horizon, looking ghostly and unreal in the wan light of dawn. I 
walked softly here and there, still puzzling over that odd sound of infinite pattering, 
and of that pressure upon the tent that had wakened me. It must have been the wind, I 
reflected—the wind bearing upon the loose, hot sand, driving the dry particles smartly 
against the taut canvas—the wind dropping heavily upon our fragile roof. 

Yet all the time my nervousness and malaise increased appreciably. 
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I crossed over to the farther shore and noted how the coast-line had altered in the 
night, and what masses of sand the river had torn away. I dipped my hands and feet 
into the cool current, and bathed my forehead. Already there was a glow of sunrise in 
the sky and the exquisite freshness of coming day. On my way back I passed purposely 
beneath the very bushes where I had seen the column of figures rising into the air, and 
midway among the clumps I suddenly found myself overtaken by a sense of vast terror. 
From the shadows a large figure went swiftly by. Someone passed me, as sure as ever 
man did... 

It was a great staggering blow from the wind that helped me forward again, and 
once out in the more open space, the sense of terror diminished strangely. The winds 
were about and walking, I remember saying to myself, for the winds often move like 
great presences under the trees. And altogether the fear that hovered about me was 
such an unknown and immense kind of fear, so unlike anything I had ever felt before, 
that it woke a sense of awe and wonder in me that did much to counteract its worst ef- 
fects; and when I reached a high point in the middle of the island from which I could 
see the wide stretch of river, crimson in the sunrise, the whole magical beauty of it all 
was so overpowering that a sort of wild yearning woke in me and almost brought a cry 
up into the throat. 

But this cry found no expression, for as my eyes wandered from the plain beyond 
to the island round me and noted our little tent half hidden among the willows, a 
dreadful discovery leaped out at me, compared to which my terror of the walking 
winds seemed as nothing at all. 

For a change, I thought, had somehow come about in the arrangement of the 
landscape. It was not that my point of vantage gave me a different view, but that an 
alteration had apparently been effected in the relation of the tent to the willows, and of 
the willows to the tent. Surely the bushes now crowded much closer—unnecessarily, 
unpleasantly close. They had moved nearer. 

Creeping with silent feet over the shifting sands, drawing imperceptibly nearer by 
soft, unhurried movements, the willows had come closer during the night. But had the 
wind moved them, or had they moved of themselves? I recalled the sound of infinite 
small patterings and the pressure upon the tent and upon my own heart that caused me 
to wake in terror. I swayed for a moment in the wind like a tree, finding it hard to keep 
my upright position on the sandy hillock. There was a suggestion here of personal 
agency, of deliberate intention, of aggressive hostility, and it terrified me into a sort of 
rigidity. 

Then the reaction followed quickly. The idea was so bizarre, so absurd, that I felt 
inclined to laugh. But the laughter came no more readily than the cry, for the knowl- 
edge that my mind was so receptive to such dangerous imaginings brought the addi- 
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tional terror that it was through our minds and not through our physical bodies that 
the attack would come, and was coming. 

The wind buffeted me about, and, very quickly it seemed, the sun came up over the 
horizon, for it was after four o’clock, and I must have stood on that little pinnacle of 
sand longer than I knew, afraid to come down to close quarters with the willows. I 
returned quietly, creepily, to the tent, first taking another exhaustive look round and 
—yes, I confess it—making a few measurements. I paced out on the warm sand the 
distances between the willows and the tent, making a note of the shortest distance par- 
ticularly. 

I crawled stealthily into my blankets. My companion, to all appearances, still 
slept soundly, and I was glad that this was so. Provided my experiences were not cor- 
roborated, I could find strength somehow to deny them, perhaps. With the daylight I 
could persuade myself that it was all a subjective hallucination, a fantasy of the night, a 
projection of the excited imagination. 

Nothing further came in to disturb me, and I fell asleep almost at once, utterly 
exhausted, yet still in dread of hearing again that weird sound of multitudinous patter- 
ing, or of feeling the pressure upon my heart that had made it difficult to breathe. 


IV. 


he sun was high in the heavens when my companion woke me from a heavy sleep 

and announced that the porridge was cooked and there was just time to bathe. The 
grateful smell of frizzling bacon entered the tent door. 

“River still rising,” he said, “and several islands out in mid-stream have disap- 
peared altogether. Our own island’s much smaller.” 

“Any wood left?” I asked sleepily. 

“The wood and the island will finish tomorrow in a dead heat,” he laughed, “but 
there’s enough to last us till then.” 

I plunged in from the point of the island, which had indeed altered a lot in size 
and shape during the night, and was swept down in a moment to the landing-place 
opposite the tent. The water was icy, and the banks flew by like the country from an 
express train. Bathing under such conditions was an exhilarating operation, and the 
terror of the night seemed cleansed out of me by a process of evaporation in the brain. 
The sun was blazing hot; not a cloud showed itself anywhere; the wind, however, had 
not abated one little jot. 

Quite suddenly then the implied meaning of the Swede’s words flashed across me, 
showing that he no longer wished to leave post-haste, and had changed his mind. 
“Enough to last till tomorrow”—he assumed we should stay on the island another 
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night. It struck me as odd. The night before he was so positive the other way. How had 
the change come about? 

Great crumblings of the banks occurred at breakfast, with heavy splashings and 
clouds of spray which the wind brought into our frying-pan, and my fellow-traveler 
talked incessantly about the difficulty the Vienna-Pesth steamers must have to find the 
channel in flood. But the state of his mind interested and impressed me far more than 
the state of the river or the difficulties of the steamers. He had changed somehow since 
the evening before. His manner was different—a trifle excited, a trifle shy, with a sort 
of suspicion about his voice and gestures. I hardly know how to describe it now in cold 
blood, but at the time I remember being quite certain of one thing—that he had be- 
come frightened? 

He ate very little breakfast, and for once omitted to smoke his pipe. He had the 
map spread open beside him, and kept studying its markings. 

“We'd better get off sharp in an hour,” I said presently, feeling for an opening 
that must bring him indirectly to a partial confession at any rate. And his answer puz- 
zled me uncomfortably: “Rather! If they’ll let us.” 

“Who'll let us? The elements?” I asked quickly, with affected indifference. 

“The powers of this awful place, whoever they are,” he replied, keeping his eyes 
on the map. “The gods are here, if they are anywhere at all in the world.” 

“The elements are always the true immortals,” I replied, laughing as naturally as 
I could manage, yet knowing quite well that my face reflected my true feelings when 
he looked up gravely at me and spoke across the smoke: 

“We shall be fortunate if we get away without further disaster.” 

This was exactly what I had dreaded, and I screwed myself up to the point of the 
direct question. It was like agreeing to allow the dentist to extract the tooth; it had to 
come anyhow in the long run, and the rest was all pretence. 

“Further disaster! Why, what’s happened?” 

“For one thing—the steering paddle’s gone,” he said quietly. 

“The steering paddle gone!” I repeated, greatly excited, for this was our rudder, 
and the Danube in flood without a rudder was suicide. “But what—” 

“And there’s a tear in the bottom of the canoe,” he added, with a genuine little 
tremor in his voice. 

I continued staring at him, able only to repeat the words in his face somewhat 
foolishly. There, in the heat of the sun, and on this burning sand, I was aware of a 
freezing atmosphere descending round us. I got up to follow him, for he merely nod- 
ded his head gravely and led the way towards the tent a few yards on the other side of 
the fireplace. The canoe still lay there as I had last seen her in the night, ribs upper- 
most, the paddles, or rather, the paddle, on the sand beside her. 
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“There’s only one,” he said, stooping to pick it up. “And here’s the rent in the 
base-board.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him that I had clearly noticed two paddles a 
few hours before, but a second impulse made me think better of it, and I said nothing. I 
approached to see. 

There was a long, finely made tear in the bottom of the canoe where a little slither 
of wood had been neatly taken clean out; it looked as if the tooth of a sharp rock or 
snag had eaten down her length, and investigation showed that the hole went through. 
Had we launched out in her without observing it we must inevitably have foundered. At 
first the water would have made the wood swell so as to close the hole, but once out in 
mid-stream the water must have poured in, and the canoe, never more than two inches 
above the surface, would have filled and sunk very rapidly. 

“There, you see an attempt to prepare a victim for the sacrifice,” I heard him say- 
ing, more to himself than to me, “two victims rather,” he added as he bent over and 
ran his fingers along the slit. 

I began to whistle—a thing I always do unconsciously when utterly nonplussed— 
and purposely paid no attention to his words. I was determined to consider them fool- 
ish. 

“Tt wasn’t there last night,” he said presently, straightening up from his examina- 
tion and looking anywhere but at me. 

“We must have scratched her in landing, of course,” I stopped whistling to say. 
“The stones are very sharp.” 

I stopped abruptly, for at that moment he turned round and met my eye squarely. 
I knew just as well as he did how impossible my explanation was. There were no stones, 
to begin with. 

“And then there’s this to explain too,” he added quietly, handing me the paddle 
and pointing to the blade. 

A new and curious emotion spread freezingly over me as I took and examined it. 
The blade was scraped down all over, beautifully scraped, as though someone had 
sand-papered it with care, making it so thin that the first vigorous stroke must have 
snapped it off at the elbow. 

“One of us walked in his sleep and did this thing,” I said feebly, “or—or it has 
been filed by the constant stream of sand particles blown against it by the wind, per- 
haps.” 

“Ah,” said the Swede, turning away, laughing a little, “you can explain every- 
thing.” 
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“The same wind that caught the steering paddle and flung it so near the bank that 
it fell in with the next lump that crumbled,” I called out after him, absolutely deter- 
mined to find an explanation for everything he showed me. 

“TI see,” he shouted back, turning his head to look at me before disappearing 
among the willow bushes. 

Once alone with these perplexing evidences of personal agency, I think my first 
thoughts took the form of “One of us must have done this thing, and it certainly was 
not I.” But my second thought decided how impossible it was to suppose, under all the 
circumstances, that either of us had done it. That my companion, the trusted friend of 
a dozen similar expeditions, could have knowingly had a hand in it, was a suggestion 
not to be entertained for a moment. Equally absurd seemed the explanation that this 
imperturbable and densely practical nature had suddenly become insane and was busied 
with insane purposes. 

Yet the fact remained that what disturbed me most, and kept my fear actively alive 
even in this blaze of sunshine and wild beauty, was the clear certainty that some curious 
alteration had come about in his mind—that he was nervous, timid, suspicious, aware 
of goings on he did not speak about, watching a series of secret and hitherto unmen- 
tionable events—waiting, in a word, for a climax that he expected, and, I thought, 
expected very soon. This grew up in my mind intuitively—I hardly knew how. 

I made a hurried examination of the tent and its surroundings, but the measure- 
ments of the night remained the same. There were deep hollows formed in the sand I 
now noticed for the first time, basin-shaped and of various depths and sizes, varying 
from that of a tea-cup to a large bowl. The wind, no doubt, was responsible for these 
miniature craters, just as it was for lifting the paddle and tossing it towards the water. 
The rent in the canoe was the only thing that seemed quite inexplicable; and, after all, 
it was conceivable that a sharp point had caught it when we landed. The examination I 
made of the shore did not assist this theory, but all the same I clung to it with that di- 
minishing portion of my intelligence which I called my “reason.” An explanation of 
some kind was an absolute necessity, just as some working explanation of the universe is 
necessary—however absurd—to the happiness of every individual who seeks to do his 
duty in the world and face the problems of life. The simile seemed to me at the time an 
exact parallel. 

I at once set the pitch melting, and presently the Swede joined me at the work, 
though under the best conditions in the world the canoe could not be safe for traveling 
till the following day. I drew his attention casually to the hollows in the sand. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know. They’re all over the island. But you can explain them, no 
doubt!” 
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“Wind, of course,” I answered without hesitation. “Have you never watched those 
little whirlwinds in the street that twist and twirl everything into a circle? ‘This sand’s 
loose enough to yield, that’s all.” 

He made no reply, and we worked on in silence for a bit. I watched him surrepti- 
tiously all the time, and I had an idea he was watching me. He seemed, too, to be al- 
ways listening attentively to something I could not hear, or perhaps for something that 
he expected to hear, for he kept turning about and staring into the bushes, and up into 
the sky, and out across the water where it was visible through the openings among the 
willows. Sometimes he even put his hand to his ear and held it there for several min- 
utes. He said nothing to me, however, about it, and I asked no questions. And mean- 
while, as he mended that torn canoe with the skill and address of a red Indian, I was 
glad to notice his absorption in the work, for there was a vague dread in my heart that 
he would speak of the changed aspect of the willows. And, if he had noticed that, my 
imagination could no longer be held a sufficient explanation of it. 

At length, after a long pause, he began to talk. 

“Queer thing,” he added in a hurried sort of voice, as though he wanted to say 
something and get it over. “Queer thing. I mean, about that otter last night.” 

I had expected something so totally different that he caught me with surprise, and 
I looked up sharply. 

“Shows how lonely this place is. Otters are awfully shy things—” 

“T don’t mean that, of course,” he interrupted. “I mean—do you think—did you 
think it really was an otter?” 

“What else, in the name of Heaven, what else?” 

“You know, I saw it before you did, and at first it seemed—so much bigger than an 
otter.” 

“The sunset as you looked up-stream magnified it, or something,” I replied. 

He looked at me absently a moment, as though his mind were busy with other 
thoughts. 

“Tt had such extraordinary yellow eyes,” he went on half to himself. 

“That was the sun too,” I laughed, a trifle boisterously. “I suppose you’ll wonder 
next if that fellow in the boat—” 

I suddenly decided not to finish the sentence. He was in the act again of listening, 
turning his head to the wind, and something in the expression of his face made me halt. 
The subject dropped, and we went on with our caulking. Apparently he had not no- 
ticed my unfinished sentence. Five minutes later, however, he looked at me across the 
canoe, the smoking pitch in his hand, his face exceedingly grave. 
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“T did rather wonder, if you want to know,” he said slowly, “what that thing in the 
boat was. I remember thinking at the time it was not a man. The whole business seemed 
to rise quite suddenly out of the water.” 

I laughed again boisterously in his face, but this time there was impatience, and a 
strain of anger too, in my feeling. 

“Look here now,” I cried, “this place is quite queer enough without going out of 
our way to imagine things! That boat was an ordinary boat, and the man in it was an 
ordinary man, and they were both going down-stream as fast as they could lick. And 
that otter was an otter, so don’t let’s play the fool about it!” 

He looked steadily at me with the same grave expression. He was not in the least 
annoyed. I took courage from his silence. 

“And, for Heaven’s sake,” I went on, “don’t keep pretending you hear things, 
because it only gives me the jumps, and there’s nothing to hear but the river and this 
cursed old thundering wind.” 

“You fool!” he answered in a low, shocked voice, “you utter fool. That’s just the 
way all victims talk. As if you didn’t understand just as well as I do!” he sneered with 
scorn in his voice, and a sort of resignation. “The best thing you can do is to keep quiet 
and try to hold your mind as firm as possible. This feeble attempt at self-deception 
only makes the truth harder when you’re forced to meet it.” 

My little effort was over, and I found nothing more to say, for I knew quite well 
his words were true, and that I was the fool, not he. Up to a certain stage in the adven- 
ture he kept ahead of me easily, and I think I felt annoyed to be out of it, to be thus 
proved less psychic, less sensitive than himself to these extraordinary happenings, and 
half ignorant all the time of what was going on under my very nose. He knew from the 
very beginning, apparently. But at the moment I wholly missed the point of his words 
about the necessity of there being a victim, and that we ourselves were destined to satis- 
fy the want. I dropped all pretence thenceforward, but thenceforward likewise my fear 
increased steadily to the climax. 

“But you’re quite right about one thing,” he added, before the subject passed, 
“and that is that we’re wiser not to talk about it, or even to think about it, because what 
one thinks finds expression in words, and what one says, happens.” 

That afternoon, while the canoe dried and hardened, we spent trying to fish, test- 
ing the leak, collecting wood, and watching the enormous flood of rising water. Masses 
of driftwood swept near our shores sometimes, and we fished for them with long willow 
branches. The island grew perceptibly smaller as the banks were torn away with great 
gulps and splashes. The weather kept brilliantly fine till about four o’clock, and then 
for the first time for three days the wind showed signs of abating. Clouds began to 
gather in the south-west, spreading thence slowly over the sky. 
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This lessening of the wind came as a great relief, for the incessant roaring, bang- 
ing, and thundering had irritated our nerves. Yet the silence that came about five 
o’clock with its sudden cessation was in a manner quite as oppressive. The booming of 
the river had everything in its own way then; it filled the air with deep murmurs, more 
musical than the wind noises, but infinitely more monotonous. The wind held many 
notes, rising, falling always beating out some sort of great elemental tune; whereas the 
river’s song lay between three notes at most—dull pedal notes, that held a lugubrious 
quality foreign to the wind, and somehow seemed to me, in my then nervous state, to 
sound wonderfully well the music of doom. 

It was extraordinary, too, how the withdrawal suddenly of bright sunlight took 
everything out of the landscape that made for cheerfulness; and since this particular 
landscape had already managed to convey the suggestion of something sinister, the 
change of course was all the more unwelcome and noticeable. For me, I know, the 
darkening outlook became distinctly more alarming, and I found myself more than 
once calculating how soon after sunset the full moon would get up in the east, and 
whether the gathering clouds would greatly interfere with her lighting of the little 
island. 

With this general hush of the wind—though it still indulged in occasional brief 
gusts—the river seemed to me to grow blacker, the willows to stand more densely to- 
gether. The latter, too, kept up a sort of independent movement of their own, rustling 
among themselves when no wind stirred, and shaking oddly from the roots upwards. 
When common objects in this way be come charged with the suggestion of horror, they 
stimulate the imagination far more than things of unusual appearance; and these bush- 
es, crowding huddled about us, assumed for me in the darkness a bizarre grotesquerie 
of appearance that lent to them somehow the aspect of purposeful and living creatures. 
Their very ordinariness, I felt, masked what was malignant and hostile to us. The 
forces of the region drew nearer with the coming of night. They were focusing upon 
our island, and more particularly upon ourselves. For thus, somehow, in the terms of 
the imagination, did my really indescribable sensations in this extraordinary place 
present themselves. 

I had slept a good deal in the early afternoon, and had thus recovered somewhat 
from the exhaustion of a disturbed night, but this only served apparently to render me 
more susceptible than before to the obsessing spell of the haunting. I fought against it, 
laughing at my feelings as absurd and childish, with very obvious physiological expla- 
nations, yet, in spite of every effort, they gained in strength upon me so that I dreaded 
the night as a child lost in a forest must dread the approach of darkness. 

The canoe we had carefully covered with a waterproof sheet during the day, and 
the one remaining paddle had been securely tied by the Swede to the base of a tree, lest 
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the wind should rob us of that too. From five o’clock onwards I busied myself with the 
stew-pot and preparations for dinner, it being my turn to cook that night. We had 
potatoes, onions, bits of bacon fat to add flavor, and a general thick residue from for- 
mer stews at the bottom of the pot; with black bread broken up into it the result was 
most excellent, and it was followed by a stew of plums with sugar and a brew of strong 
tea with dried milk. A good pile of wood lay close at hand, and the absence of wind 
made my duties easy. My companion sat lazily watching me, dividing his attentions 
between cleaning his pipe and giving useless advice—an admitted privilege of the off- 
duty man. He had been very quiet all the afternoon, engaged in re-caulking the canoe, 
strengthening the tent ropes, and fishing for driftwood while I slept. No more talk 
about undesirable things had passed between us, and I think his only remarks had to do 
with the gradual destruction of the island, which he declared was not fully a third 
smaller than when we first landed. 

The pot had just begun to bubble when I heard his voice calling to me from the 
bank, where he had wandered away without my noticing. I ran up. 

“Come and listen,” he said, “and see what you make of it.” He held his hand cup- 
wise to his ear, as so often before. 

“Now do you hear anything?” he asked, watching me curiously. 

We stood there, listening attentively together. At first I heard only the deep note 
of the water and the hissings rising from its turbulent surface. The willows, for once, 
were motionless and silent. Then a sound began to reach my ears faintly, a peculiar 
sound—something like the humming of a distant gong. It seemed to come across to us 
in the darkness from the waste of swamps and willows opposite. It was repeated at reg- 
ular intervals, but it was certainly neither the sound of a bell nor the hooting of a dis- 
tant steamer. I can liken it to nothing so much as to the sound of an immense gong, 
suspended far up in the sky, repeating incessantly its muffled metallic note, soft and 
musical, as it was repeatedly struck. My heart quickened as I listened. 

“T’ve heard it all day,” said my companion. “While you slept this afternoon it 
came all round the island. I hunted it down, but could never get near enough to see— 
to localize it correctly. Sometimes it was overhead, and sometimes it seemed under the 
water. Once or twice, too, I could have sworn it was not outside at all, but within my- 
self—you know—the way a sound in the fourth dimension is supposed to come.” 

I was too much puzzled to pay much attention to his words. I listened carefully, 
striving to associate it with any known familiar sound I could think of, but without 
success. It changed in the direction, too, coming nearer, and then sinking utterly away 
into remote distance. I cannot say that it was ominous in quality, because to me it 
seemed distinctly musical, yet I must admit it set going a distressing feeling that made 
me wish I had never heard it. 
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“The wind blowing in those sand-funnels,” I said determined to find an explana- 
tion, “or the bushes rubbing together after the storm perhaps.” 

“Tt comes off the whole swamp,” my friend answered. “It comes from everywhere 
at once.” He ignored my explanations. “It comes from the willow bushes somehow—” 

“But now the wind has dropped,” I objected. “The willows can hardly make a 
noise by themselves, can they?” 

His answer frightened me, first because I had dreaded it, and secondly, because I 
knew intuitively it was true. 

“Tt is because the wind has dropped we now hear it. It was drowned before. It is the 
cry, I believe, of the—” 

I dashed back to my fire, warned by the sound of bubbling that the stew was in 
danger, but determined at the same time to escape further conversation. I was resolute, 
if possible, to avoid the exchanging of views. I dreaded, too, that he would begin about 
the gods, or the elemental forces, or something else disquieting, and I wanted to keep 
myself well in hand for what might happen later. There was another night to be faced 
before we escaped from this distressing place, and there was no knowing yet what it 
might bring forth. 

“Come and cut up bread for the pot,” I called to him, vigorously stirring the ap- 
petizing mixture. That stew-pot held sanity for us both, and the thought made me 
laugh. 

He came over slowly and took the provision sack from the tree, fumbling in its 
mysterious depths, and then emptying the entire contents upon the ground-sheet at his 
feet. 

“Hurry up!” I cried; “it’s boiling.” 

The Swede burst out into a roar of laughter that startled me. It was forced laugh- 
ter, not artificial exactly, but mirthless. 

“There’s nothing here!” he shouted, holding his sides. 

“Bread, I mean.” 

“Trt’s gone. There is no bread. They’ve taken it!” 

I dropped the long spoon and ran up. Everything the sack had contained lay upon 
the ground-sheet, but there was no loaf. 

The whole dead weight of my growing fear fell upon me and shook me. Then I 
burst out laughing too. It was the only thing to do: and the sound of my laughter also 
made me understand his. The stain of psychical pressure caused it—this explosion of 
unnatural laughter in both of us; it was an effort of repressed forces to seek relief; it was 
a temporary safety-valve. And with both of us it ceased quite suddenly. 
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“How criminally stupid of me!” I cried, still determined to be consistent and find 
an explanation. “I clean forgot to buy a loaf at Pressburg. That chattering woman put 
everything out of my head, and I must have left it lying on the counter or—” 

“The oatmeal, too, is much less than it was this morning,” the Swede interrupted. 

Why in the world need he draw attention to it? I thought angrily. 

“There’s enough for tomorrow,” I said, stirring vigorously, “and we can get lots 
more at Komorn or Gran. In twenty-four hours we shall be miles from here.” 

“I hope so—to God,” he muttered, putting the things back into the sack, “unless 
we’re claimed first as victims for the sacrifice,” he added with a foolish laugh. He 
dragged the sack into the tent, for safety’s sake, I suppose, and I heard him mumbling 
to himself, but so indistinctly that it seemed quite natural for me to ignore his words. 

Our meal was beyond question a gloomy one, and we ate it almost in silence, 
avoiding one another’s eyes, and keeping the fire bright. Then we washed up and pre- 
pared for the night, and, once smoking, our minds unoccupied with any definite duties, 
the apprehension I had felt all day long became more and more acute. It was not then 
active fear, I think, but the very vagueness of its origin distressed me far more that if I 
had been able to ticket and face it squarely. The curious sound I have likened to the 
note of a gong became now almost incessant, and filled the stillness of the night with a 
faint, continuous ringing rather than a series of distinct notes. At one time it was be- 
hind and at another time in front of us. Sometimes I fancied it came from the bushes on 
our left, and then again from the clumps on our right. More often it hovered directly 
overhead like the whirring of wings. It was really everywhere at once, behind, in front, 
at our sides and over our heads, completely surrounding us. The sound really defies 
description. But nothing within my knowledge is like that ceaseless muffled humming 
rising off the deserted world of swamps and willows. 

We sat smoking in comparative silence, the strain growing every minute greater. 
The worst feature of the situation seemed to me that we did not know what to expect, 
and could therefore make no sort of preparation by way of defense. We could antici- 
pate nothing. My explanations made in the sunshine, moreover, now came to haunt me 
with their foolish and wholly unsatisfactory nature, and it was more and more clear to 
us that some kind of plain talk with my companion was inevitable, whether I liked it or 
not. After all, we had to spend the night together, and to sleep in the same tent side by 
side. I saw that I could not get along much longer without the support of his mind, and 
for that, of course, plain talk was imperative. As long as possible, however, I postponed 
this little climax, and tried to ignore or laugh at the occasional sentences he flung into 
the emptiness. 

Some of these sentences, moreover, were confoundedly disquieting to me, coming 
as they did to corroborate much that I felt myself; corroboration, too—which made it 
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so much more convincing—from a totally different point of view. He composed such 
curious sentences, and hurled them at me in such an inconsequential sort of way, as 
though his main line of thought was secret to himself, and these fragments were mere 
bits he found it impossible to digest. He got rid of them by uttering them. Speech re- 
lieved him. It was like being sick. 

“There are things about us, I’m sure, that make for disorder, disintegration, de- 
struction, our destruction,” he said once, while the fire blazed between us. “We've 
strayed out of a safe line somewhere.” 

And, another time, when the gong sounds had come nearer, ringing much louder 
than before, and directly over our heads, he said as though talking to himself: 

“T don’t think a gramophone would show any record of that. The sound doesn’t 
come to me by the ears at all. The vibrations reach me in another manner altogether, 
and seem to be within me, which is precisely how a fourth dimensional sound might be 
supposed to make itself heard.” 

I purposely made no reply to this, but I sat up a little closer to the fire and peered 
about me into the darkness. The clouds were massed all over the sky, and no trace of 
moonlight came through. Very still, too, everything was, so that the river and the frogs 
had things all their own way. 

“Tt has that about it,” he went on, “which is utterly out of common experience. It 
is unknown. Only one thing describes it really; it is a non-human sound; I mean a 
sound outside humanity.” 

Having rid himself of this indigestible morsel, he lay quiet for a time, but he had 
so admirably expressed my own feeling that it was a relief to have the thought out, and 
to have confined it by the limitation of words from dangerous wandering to and fro in 
the mind. 

The solitude of that Danube camping-place, can I ever forget it? The feeling of 
being utterly alone on an empty planet! My thoughts ran incessantly upon cities and 
the haunts of men. I would have given my soul, as the saying is, for the “feel” of those 
Bavarian villages we had passed through by the score; for the normal, human com- 
monplaces; peasants drinking beer, tables beneath the trees, hot sunshine, and a ruined 
castle on the rocks behind the red-roofed church. Even the tourists would have been 
welcome. 

Yet what I felt of dread was no ordinary ghostly fear. It was infinitely greater, 
stranger, and seemed to arise from some dim ancestral sense of terror more profoundly 
disturbing than anything I had known or dreamed of. We had “strayed,” as the Swede 
put it, into some region or some set of conditions where the risks were great, yet unin- 
telligible to us; where the frontiers of some unknown world lay close about us. It was a 
spot held by the dwellers in some outer space, a sort of peep-hole whence they could 
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spy upon the earth, themselves unseen, a point where the veil between had worn a little 
thin. As the final result of too long a sojourn here, we should be carried over the border 
and deprived of what we called “our lives,” yet by mental, not physical, processes. In 
that sense, as he said, we should be the victims of our adventure—a sacrifice. 

It took us in different fashion, each according to the measure of his sensitiveness 
and powers of resistance. I translated it vaguely into a personification of the mightily 
disturbed elements, investing them with the horror of a deliberate and malefic purpose, 
resentful of our audacious intrusion into their breeding-place; whereas my friend 
threw it into the unoriginal form at first of a trespass on some ancient shrine, some 
place where the old gods still held sway, where the emotional forces of former wor- 
shippers still clung, and the ancestral portion of him yielded to the old pagan spell. 

At any rate, here was a place unpolluted by men, kept clean by the winds from 
coarsening human influences, a place where spiritual agencies were within reach and 
aggressive. Never, before or since, have I been so attacked by indescribable suggestions 
of a “beyond region,” of another scheme of life, another revolution not parallel to the 
human. And in the end our minds would succumb under the weight of the awful spell, 
and we should be drawn across the frontier into their world. 

Small things testified to the amazing influence of the place, and now in the silence 
round the fire they allowed themselves to be noted by the mind. The very atmosphere 
had proved itself a magnifying medium to distort every indication: the otter rolling in 
the current, the hurrying boatman making signs, the shifting willows, one and all had 
been robbed of its natural character, and revealed in something of its other aspect—as 
it existed across the border to that other region. And this changed aspect I felt was now 
not merely to me, but to the race. The whole experience whose verge we touched was 
unknown to humanity at all. It was a new order of experience, and in the true sense of 
the word unearthly. 

“It’s the deliberate, calculating purpose that reduces one’s courage to zero,” the 
Swede said suddenly, as if he had been actually following my thoughts. “Otherwise 
imagination might count for much. But the paddle, the canoe, the lessening food—” 

“Haven’t I explained all that once?” I interrupted viciously. 

“You have,” he answered dryly; “you have indeed.” 

He made other remarks too, as usual, about what he called the “plain determina- 
tion to provide a victim”; but, having now arranged my thoughts better, I recognized 
that this was simply the cry of his frightened soul against the knowledge that he was 
being attacked in a vital part, and that he would be somehow taken or destroyed. The 
situation called for a courage and calmness of reasoning that neither of us could com- 
pass, and I have never before been so clearly conscious of two persons in me—the one 
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that explained everything, and the other that laughed at such foolish explanations, yet 
was horribly afraid. 

Meanwhile, in the pitchy night the fire died down and the wood pile grew small. 
Neither of us moved to replenish the stock, and the darkness consequently came up 
very close to our faces. A few feet beyond the circle of firelight it was inky black. Occa- 
sionally a stray puff of wind set the willows shivering about us, but apart from this not 
very welcome sound a deep and depressing silence reigned, broken only by the gur- 
gling of the river and the humming in the air overhead. 

We both missed, I think, the shouting company of the winds. 

At length, at a moment when a stray puff prolonged itself as though the wind were 
about to rise again, I reached the point for me of saturation, the point where it was 
absolutely necessary to find relief in plain speech, or else to betray myself by some hys- 
terical extravagance that must have been far worse in its effect upon both of us. I 
kicked the fire into a blaze, and turned to my companion abruptly. He looked up with a 
start. 

“T can’t disguise it any longer,” I said; “I don’t like this place, and the darkness, 
and the noises, and the awful feelings I get. There’s something here that beats me ut- 
terly. I’m in a blue funk, and that’s the plain truth. If the other shore was—different, I 
swear I’d be inclined to swim for it!” 

The Swede’s face turned very white beneath the deep tan of sun and wind. He 
stared straight at me and answered quietly, but his voice betrayed his huge excitement 
by its unnatural calmness. For the moment, at any rate, he was the strong man of the 
two. He was more phlegmatic, for one thing. 

“Tt’s not a physical condition we can escape from by running away,” he replied, in 
the tone of a doctor diagnosing some grave disease; “we must sit tight and wait. There 
are forces close here that could kill a herd of elephants in a second as easily as you or I 
could squash a fly. Our only chance is to keep perfectly still. Our insignificance per- 
haps may save us.” 

I put a dozen questions into my expression of face, but found no words. It was 
precisely like listening to an accurate description of a disease whose symptoms had 
puzzled me. 

“IT mean that so far, although aware of our disturbing presence, they have not 
found us—not ‘located’ us, as the Americans say,” he went on. “They’re blundering 
about like men hunting for a leak of gas. The paddle and canoe and provisions prove 
that. I think they feel us, but cannot actually see us. We must keep our minds quiet— 
it’s our minds they feel. We must control our thoughts, or it’s all up with us.” 

“Death, you mean?” I stammered, icy with the horror of his suggestion. 
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“Worse—by far,” he said. “Death, according to one’s belief, means either annihi- 
lation or release from the limitations of the senses, but it involves no change of charac- 
ter. You don’t suddenly alter just because the body’s gone. But this means a radical 
alteration, a complete change, a horrible loss of oneself by substitution—far worse 
than death, and not even annihilation. We happen to have camped in a spot where their 
region touches ours, where the veil between has worn thin”—horrors! he was using my 
very own phrase, my actual words—“so that they are aware of our being in their 
neighborhood.” 

“But who are aware?” IJ asked. 

I forgot the shaking of the willows in the windless calm, the humming overhead, 
everything except that I was waiting for an answer that I dreaded more than I can pos- 
sibly explain. 

He lowered his voice at once to reply, leaning forward a little over the fire, an 
indefinable change in his face that made me avoid his eyes and look down upon the 
ground. 

“All my life,” he said, “I have been strangely, vividly conscious of another re- 
gion—not far removed from our own world in one sense, yet wholly different in kind 
—where great things go on unceasingly, where immense and terrible personalities hur- 
ry by, intent on vast purposes compared to which earthly affairs, the rise and fall of 
nations, the destinies of empires, the fate of armies and continents, are all as dust in the 
balance; vast purposes, I mean, that deal directly with the soul, and not indirectly with 
mere expressions of the soul—” 

“T suggest just now—” I began, seeking to stop him, feeling as though I was face 
to face with a madman. But he instantly overbore me with his torrent that had to come. 

“You think,” he said, “it is the spirit of the elements, and I thought perhaps it was 
the old gods. But I tell you now it is—neither. These would be comprehensible enti- 
ties, for they have relations with men, depending upon them for worship or sacrifice, 
whereas these beings who are now about us have absolutely nothing to do with 
mankind, and it is mere chance that their space happens just at this spot to touch our 
own.” 

The mere conception, which his words somehow made so convincing, as I listened 
to them there in the dark stillness of that lonely island, set me shaking a little all over. 
I found it impossible to control my movements. 

“And what do you propose?” I began again. 

“A sacrifice, a victim, might save us by distracting them until we could get away,” 
he went on, “Just as the wolves stop to devour the dogs and give the sleigh another 
start. But—lI see no chance of any other victim now.” 
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I stared blankly at him. The gleam in his eye was dreadful. Presently he contin- 
ued. 

“Tr’s the willows, of course. The willows mask the others, but the others are feel- 
ing about for us. If we let our minds betray our fear, we’re lost, lost utterly.” He looked 
at me with an expression so calm, so determined, so sincere, that I no longer had any 
doubts as to his sanity. He was as sane as any man ever was. “If we can hold out 
through the night,” he added, “we may get off in the daylight unnoticed, or rather, 
undiscovered.” 

“But you really think a sacrifice would—” 

That gong-like humming came down very close over our heads as I spoke, but it 
was my friend’s scared face that really stopped my mouth. 

“Hush!” he whispered, holding up his hand. “Do not mention them more than 
you can help. Do not refer to them by name. To name is to reveal; it is the inevitable 
clue, and our only hope lies in ignoring them, in order that they may ignore us.” 

“Even in thought?” He was extraordinarily agitated. 

“Especially in thought. Our thoughts make spirals in their world. We must keep 
them out of our minds at all costs if possible.” 

I raked the fire together to prevent the darkness having everything its own way. I 
never longed for the sun as I longed for it then in the awful blackness of that summer 
night. 

“Were you awake all last night?” he went on suddenly. 

“T slept badly a little after dawn,” I replied evasively, trying to follow his instruc- 
tions, which I knew instinctively were true, “but the wind, of course—” 

“T know. But the wind won’t account for all the noises.” 

“Then you heard it too?” 

“The multiplying countless little footsteps I heard,” he said, adding, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “and that other sound—” 

“You mean above the tent, and the pressing down upon us of something tremen- 
dous, gigantic?” 

He nodded significantly. 

“Tt was like the beginning of a sort of inner suffocation?” I said. 

“Partly, yes. It seemed to me that the weight of the atmosphere had been al- 
tered—had increased enormously, so that we should have been crushed.” 

“And that,” I went on, determined to have it all out, pointing upwards where the 
gong-like note hummed ceaselessly, rising and falling like wind. “What do you make 
of that?” 

“It’s their sound,” he whispered gravely. “It’s the sound of their world, the hum- 
ming in their region. The division here is so thin that it leaks through somehow. But, if 
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you listen carefully, you'll find it’s not above so much as around us. It’s in the willows. 
It’s the willows themselves humming, because here the willows have been made sym- 
bols of the forces that are against us.” 

I could not follow exactly what he meant by this, yet the thought and idea in my 
mind were beyond question the thought and idea in his. I realized what he realized, 
only with less power of analysis than his. It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him at 
last about my hallucination of the ascending figures and the moving bushes, when he 
suddenly thrust his face again close into mine across the firelight and began to speak in 
a very earnest whisper. He amazed me by his calmness and pluck, his apparent control 
of the situation. This man I had for years deemed unimaginative, stolid! 

“Now listen,” he said. “The only thing for us to do is to go on as though nothing 
had happened, follow our usual habits, go to bed, and so forth; pretend we feel nothing 
and notice nothing. It is a question wholly of the mind, and the less we think about 
them the better our chance of escape. Above all, don’t think, for what you think hap- 
pens!” 

“All right,” I managed to reply, simply breathless with his words and the strange- 
ness of it all; “all right, Pll try, but tell me one more thing first. Tell me what you 
make of those hollows in the ground all about us, those sand-funnels?” 

“No!” he cried, forgetting to whisper in his excitement. “I dare not, simply dare 
not, put the thought into words. If you have not guessed I am glad. Don’t try to. They 
have put it into my mind; try your hardest to prevent their putting it into yours.” 

He sank his voice again to a whisper before he finished, and I did not press him to 
explain. There was already just about as much horror in me as I could hold. The con- 
versation came to an end, and we smoked our pipes busily in silence. 

Then something happened, something unimportant apparently, as the way is 
when the nerves are in a very great state of tension, and this small thing for a brief 
space gave me an entirely different point of view. I chanced to look down at my sand- 
shoe—the sort we used for the canoe—and something to do with the hole at the toe 
suddenly recalled to me the London shop where I had bought them, the difficulty the 
man had in fitting me, and other details of the uninteresting but practical operation. At 
once, in its train, followed a wholesome view of the modern skeptical world I was ac- 
customed to move in at home. I thought of roast beef, and ale, motor-cars, policemen, 
brass bands, and a dozen other things that proclaimed the soul of ordinariness or utili- 
ty. The effect was immediate and astonishing even to myself. Psychologically, I sup- 
pose, it was simply a sudden and violent reaction after the strain of living in an at- 
mosphere of things that to the normal consciousness must seem impossible and incred- 
ible. But, whatever the cause, it momentarily lifted the spell from my heart, and left 
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me for the short space of a minute feeling free and utterly unafraid. I looked up at my 
friend opposite. 

“You damned old pagan!” I cried, laughing aloud in his face. “You imaginative 
idiot! You superstitious idolater! You—” 

I stopped in the middle, seized anew by the old horror. I tried to smother the 
sound of my voice as something sacrilegious. The Swede, of course, heard it too—the 
strange cry overhead in the darkness—and that sudden drop in the air as though some- 
thing had come nearer. 

He had turned ashen white under the tan. He stood bolt upright in front of the 
fire, stiff as a rod, staring at me. 

“After that,” he said in a sort of helpless, frantic way, “we must go! We can’t stay 
now; we must strike camp this very instant and go on—down the river.” 

He was talking, I saw, quite wildly, his words dictated by abject terror—the terror 
he had resisted so long, but which had caught him at last. 

“In the dark?” I exclaimed, shaking with fear after my hysterical outburst, but 
still realizing our position better than he did. “Sheer madness! The river’s in flood, 
and we’ve only got a single paddle. Besides, we only go deeper into their country! 
There’s nothing ahead for fifty miles but willows, willows, willows!” 

He sat down again in a state of semi-collapse. The positions, by one of those 
kaleidoscopic changes nature loves, were suddenly reversed, and the control of our 
forces passed over into my hands. His mind at last had reached the point where it was 
beginning to weaken. 

“What on earth possessed you to do such a thing?” he whispered with the awe of 
genuine terror in his voice and face. 

I crossed round to his side of the fire. I took both his hands in mine, kneeling 
down beside him and looking straight into his frightened eyes. 

“We'll make one more blaze,” I said firmly, “and then turn in for the night. At 
sunrise we'll be off full speed for Komorn. Now, pull yourself together a bit, and re- 
member your own advice about not thinking fear!” 

He said no more, and I saw that he would agree and obey. In some measure, too, it 
was a sort of relief to get up and make an excursion into the darkness for more wood. 
We kept close together, almost touching, groping among the bushes and along the 
bank. The humming overhead never ceased, but seemed to me to grow louder as we 
increased our distance from the fire. It was shivery work! 

We were grubbing away in the middle of a thickish clump of willows where some 
driftwood from a former flood had caught high among the branches, when my body 
was seized in a grip that made me half drop upon the sand. It was the Swede. He had 
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fallen against me, and was clutching me for support. I heard his breath coming and 
going in short gasps. 

“Look! By my soul!” he whispered, and for the first time in my experience I knew 
what it was to hear tears of terror in a human voice. He was pointing to the fire, some 
fifty feet away. I followed the direction of his finger, and I swear my heart missed a 
beat. 

There, in front of the dim glow, something was moving. 

I saw it through a veil that hung before my eyes like the gauze drop-curtain used 
at the back of a theater—hazily a little. It was neither a human figure nor an animal. 
To me it gave the strange impression of being as large as several animals grouped to- 
gether, like horses, two or three, moving slowly. The Swede, too, got a similar result, 
though expressing it differently, for he thought it was shaped and sized like a clump of 
willow bushes, rounded at the top, and moving all over upon its surface—coiling 
upon itself like smoke,” he said afterwards. 

“I watched it settle downwards through the bushes,” he sobbed at me. “Look, by 
God! It’s coming this way! Oh, oh!”—he gave a kind of whistling cry. “They’ve found 
us.” 

I gave one terrified glance, which just enabled me to see that the shadowy form 
was swinging towards us through the bushes, and then I collapsed backwards with a 
crash into the branches. These failed, of course, to support my weight, so that with the 
Swede on top of me we fell in a struggling heap upon the sand. I really hardly knew 
what was happening. I was conscious only of a sort of enveloping sensation of icy fear 
that plucked the nerves out of their fleshly covering, twisted them this way and that, 
and replaced them quivering. My eyes were tightly shut; something in my throat 
choked me; a feeling that my consciousness was expanding, extending out into space, 
swiftly gave way to another feeling that I was losing it altogether, and about to die. 

An acute spasm of pain passed through me, and I was aware that the Swede had 
hold of me in such a way that he hurt me abominably. It was the way he caught at me in 
falling. 

But it was the pain, he declared afterwards, that saved me; it caused me to forget 
them and think of something else at the very instant when they were about to find me. 
It concealed my mind from them at the moment of discovery, yet just in time to evade 
their terrible seizing of me. He himself, he says, actually swooned at the same moment, 
and that was what saved him. 

I only know that at a later date, how long or short is impossible to say, I found 
myself scrambling up out of the slippery network of willow branches, and saw my 
companion standing in front of me holding out a hand to assist me. I stared at him ina 
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dazed way, rubbing the arm he had twisted for me. Nothing came to me to say, some- 
how. 

“T lost consciousness for a moment or two,” I heard him say. “That’s what saved 
me. It made me stop thinking about them.” 

“You nearly broke my arm in two,” I said, uttering my only connected thought at 
the moment. A numbness came over me. 

“That’s what saved you!” he replied. “Between us, we’ve managed to set them off 
on a false tack somewhere. The humming has ceased. It’s gone—for the moment at 
any rate!” 

A wave of hysterical laughter seized me again, and this time spread to my friend 
too—great healing gusts of shaking laughter that brought a tremendous sense of relief 
in their train. We made our way back to the fire and put the wood on so that it blazed at 
once. Then we saw that the tent had fallen over and lay in a tangled heap upon the 
ground. 

We picked it up, and during the process tripped more than once and caught our 
feet in sand. 

“Tt’s those sand-funnels,” exclaimed the Swede, when the tent was up again and 
the firelight lit up the ground for several yards about us. “And look at the size of 
them!” 

All round the tent and about the fireplace where we had seen the moving shadows 
there were deep funnel-shaped hollows in the sand, exactly similar to the ones we had 
already found over the island, only far bigger and deeper, beautifully formed, and wide 
enough in some instances to admit the whole of my foot and leg. 

Neither of us said a word. We both knew that sleep was the safest thing we could 
do, and to bed we went accordingly without further delay, having first thrown sand on 
the fire and taken the provision sack and the paddle inside the tent with us. The canoe, 
too, we propped in such a way at the end of the tent that our feet touched it, and the 
least motion would disturb and wake us. 

In case of emergency, too, we again went to bed in our clothes, ready for a sudden 
start. 


V. 


| t was my firm intention to lie awake all night and watch, but the exhaustion of nerves 
and body decreed otherwise, and sleep after a while came over me with a welcome 
blanket of oblivion. The fact that my companion also slept quickened its approach. At 
first he fidgeted and constantly sat up, asking me if I “heard this” or “heard that.” He 
tossed about on his cork mattress, and said the tent was moving and the river had risen 
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over the point of the island, but each time I went out to look I returned with the report 
that all was well, and finally he grew calmer and lay still. Then at length his breathing 
became regular and I heard unmistakable sounds of snoring—the first and only time in 
my life when snoring has been a welcome and calming influence. 

This, I remember, was the last thought in my mind before dozing off. 

A difficulty in breathing woke me, and I found the blanket over my face. But 
something else besides the blanket was pressing upon me, and my first thought was that 
my companion had rolled off his mattress on to my own in his sleep. I called to him 
and sat up, and at the same moment it came to me that the tent was surrounded. That 
sound of multitudinous soft pattering was again audible outside, filling the night with 
horror. 

I called again to him, louder than before. He did not answer, but I missed the 
sound of his snoring, and also noticed that the flap of the tent was down. This was the 
unpardonable sin. I crawled out in the darkness to hook it back securely, and it was 
then for the first time I realized positively that the Swede was not here. He had gone. 

I dashed out in a mad run, seized by a dreadful agitation, and the moment I was 
out I plunged into a sort of torrent of humming that surrounded me completely and 
came out of every quarter of the heavens at once. It was that same familiar humming— 
gone mad! A swarm of great invisible bees might have been about me in the air. The 
sound seemed to thicken the very atmosphere, and I felt that my lungs worked with 
difficulty. 

But my friend was in danger, and I could not hesitate. 

The dawn was just about to break, and a faint whitish light spread upwards over 
the clouds from a thin strip of clear horizon. No wind stirred. I could just make out the 
bushes and river beyond, and the pale sandy patches. In my excitement I ran frantical- 
ly to and fro about the island, calling him by name, shouting at the top of my voice the 
first words that came into my head. But the willows smothered my voice, and the 
humming muffled it, so that the sound only traveled a few feet round me. I plunged 
among the bushes, tripping headlong, tumbling over roots, and scraping my face as I 
tore this way and that among the preventing branches. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, I came out upon the island’s point and saw a dark fig- 
ure outlined between the water and the sky. It was the Swede. And already he had one 
foot in the river! A moment more and he would have taken the plunge. 

I threw myself upon him, flinging my arms about his waist and dragging him 
shorewards with all my strength. Of course he struggled furiously, making a noise all 
the time just like that cursed humming, and using the most outlandish phrases in his 
anger about “going inside to Them,” and “taking the way of the water and the wind,” 
and God only knows what more besides, that I tried in vain to recall afterwards, but 
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which turned me sick with horror and amazement as I listened. But in the end I man- 
aged to get him into the comparative safety of the tent, and flung him breathless and 
cursing upon the mattress where I held him until the fit had passed. 

I think the suddenness with which it all went and he grew calm, coinciding as it 
did with the equally abrupt cessation of the humming and pattering outside—I think 
this was almost the strangest part of the whole business perhaps. For he had just opened 
his eyes and turned his tired face up to me so that the dawn threw a pale light upon it 
through the doorway, and said, for all the world just like a frightened child: 

“My life, old man—it’s my life I owe you. But it’s all over now anyhow. They’ve 
found a victim in our place!” 

Then he dropped back upon his blankets and went to sleep literally under my 
eyes. He simply collapsed, and began to snore again as healthily as though nothing had 
happened and he had never tried to offer his own life as a sacrifice by drowning. And 
when the sunlight woke him three hours later—hours of ceaseless vigil for me—it be- 
came so clear to me that he remembered absolutely nothing of what he had attempted 
to do, that I deemed it wise to hold my peace and ask no dangerous questions. 

He woke naturally and easily, as I have said, when the sun was already high in a 
windless hot sky, and he at once got up and set about the preparation of the fire for 
breakfast. I followed him anxiously at bathing, but he did not attempt to plunge in, 
merely dipping his head and making some remark about the extra coldness of the wa- 
ter. 

“River’s falling at last,” he said, “and I’m glad of it.” 

“The humming has stopped too,” I said. 

He looked up at me quietly with his normal expression. Evidently he remembered 
everything except his own attempt at suicide. 

“Everything has stopped,” he said, “because—” 

He hesitated. But I knew some reference to that remark he had made just before 
he fainted was in his mind, and I was determined to know it. 

“Because “They’ve found another victim’?” I said, forcing a little laugh. 

“Exactly,” he answered, “exactly! I feel as positive of it as though—as though—I 
feel quite safe again, I mean,” he finished. 

He began to look curiously about him. The sunlight lay in hot patches on the 
sand. There was no wind. The willows were motionless. He slowly rose to feet. 

“Come,” he said; “I think if we look, we shall find it.” 

He started off on a run, and I followed him. He kept to the banks, poking with a 
stick among the sandy bays and caves and little back-waters, myself always close on his 
heels. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed presently, “ah!” 
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The tone of his voice somehow brought back to me a vivid sense of the horror of 
the last twenty-four hours, and I hurried up to join him. He was pointing with his stick 
at a large black object that lay half in the water and half on the sand. It appeared to be 
caught by some twisted willow roots so that the river could not sweep it away. A few 
hours before the spot must have been under water. 

“See,” he said quietly, “the victim that made our escape possible!” 

And when I peered across his shoulder I saw that his stick rested on the body of a 
man. He turned it over. It was the corpse of a peasant, and the face was hidden in the 
sand. Clearly the man had been drowned, but a few hours before, and his body must 
have been swept down upon our island somewhere about the hour of the dawn—at the 
very time the fit had passed. 

“We must give it a decent burial, you know.” 

“TI suppose so,” I replied. I shuddered a little in spite of myself, for there was 
something about the appearance of that poor drowned man that turned me cold. 

The Swede glanced up sharply at me, an undecipherable expression on his face, 
and began clambering down the bank. I followed him more leisurely. The current, I 
noticed, had torn away much of the clothing from the body, so that the neck and part 
of the chest lay bare. 

Halfway down the bank my companion suddenly stopped and held up his hand in 
warning; but either my foot slipped, or I had gained too much momentum to bring 
myself quickly to a halt, for I bumped into him and sent him forward with a sort of 
leap to save himself. We tumbled together on to the hard sand so that our feet splashed 
into the water. And, before anything could be done, we had collided a little heavily 
against the corpse. 

The Swede uttered a sharp cry. And I sprang back as if I had been shot. 

At the moment we touched the body there rose from its surface the loud sound of 
humming—the sound of several hummings—which passed with a vast commotion as 
of winged things in the air about us and disappeared upwards into the sky, growing 
fainter and fainter till they finally ceased in the distance. It was exactly as though we 
had disturbed some living yet invisible creatures at work. 

My companion clutched me, and I think I clutched him, but before either of us 
had time properly to recover from the unexpected shock, we saw that a movement of 
the current was turning the corpse round so that it became released from the grip of 
the willow roots. A moment later it had turned completely over, the dead face upper- 
most, staring at the sky. It lay on the edge of the main stream. In another moment it 
would be swept away. 
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The Swede started to save it, shouting again something I did not catch about a 
“proper burial”—and then abruptly dropped upon his knees on the sand and covered 
his eyes with his hands. I was beside him in an instant. 

I saw what he had seen. 

For just as the body swung round to the current the face and the exposed chest 
turned full towards us, and showed plainly how the skin and flesh were indented with 
small hollows, beautifully formed, and exactly similar in shape and kind to the sand- 
funnels that we had found all over the island. 

“Their mark!” I heard my companion mutter under his breath. “Their awful 
mark!” 

And when I turned my eyes again from his ghastly face to the river, the current 
had done its work, and the body had been swept away into mid-stream and was already 
beyond our reach and almost out of sight, turning over and over on the waves like an 
otter. 
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al S omeone’s been chalking up the front door.” The speaker stepped off the terrace 
into the library through the open French window. 

From his padded armchair Lord Melverson rose with an involuntary exclamation 
of startled dismay. 

“Chalking the great door?” he echoed, an unmistakable tremor in his restrained 
voice. His aristocratic, clean-shaven old face showed pallid in the soft light of the 
shaded candles. 

“Oh, nothing that can do any harm to the carving. Perhaps I am mistaken—it’s 
coming on dusk—but it seemed to be a great cross in red, chalked high up on the top 
panel of the door. You know—the Great Plague panel.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated the older man weakly. 

Young Dinsmore met his prospective father-in-law’s anxious eyes with a face that 
betrayed his astonishment. He could not avoid marveling at the reception of what cer- 
tainly seemed, on the surface, a trifling matter. 

To be sure, the wonderfully carved door that, with reinforcement of hand- 
wrought iron, guarded the entrance to Melverson Abbey was well worth any amount of 
care. Lord Melverson’s ill-concealed agitation would have been excusable had a tourist 
cut vandal initials on that admirable example of early carving. But to make such a fuss 
over a bit of red chalk that a servant could wipe off in a moment without injury to the 
panel—Kenneth felt slightly superior to such anxiety on the part of Arline’s father. 

Lord Melverson steadied himself with one hand against the library table. 

“Was there—did you notice—anything else—besides the cross?” 
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“Why, I don’t think there was anything else. Of course, I didn’t look particularly. 
Thad no idea you’d be so—interested,” returned the young American. 

“T think Ill go out and take a look at it myself. You may have imagined you saw 
some things, in the dusk,” murmured Lord Melverson, half to himself. 

“May I come?” inquired Dinsmore, vaguely disturbed at the very apparent dis- 
composure of his usually imperturbable host. 

Lord Melverson nodded. “I suppose you’ll have to hear the whole story sooner or 
later, anyway,” he acquiesced as he led the way. 

His words set Kenneth’s heart to beating madly. They meant but one thing: Ar- 
line’s father was not averse to his suit. As for Arline, no one could be sure of such a 
little coquette. And yet—the young American could have sworn there was more than 
ordinary kindness in her eyes the day she smiled a confirmation of her father’s invita- 
tion to Melverson Abbey. It was that vague promise that had brought Kenneth Dins- 
more from New York to England. 

A moment later, the American was staring, with straining eyes that registered ut- 
ter astonishment, at the famous carved door that formed the principal entrance to the 
abbey. He would have been willing to swear that no one could have approached that 
door without having been seen from the library windows; yet in the few seconds of time 
that had elapsed between his first and second observation of the panel, an addition had 
been made to the chalk marks. 

The Melverson panels are well known in the annals of historic carvings. There is 
a large lower panel showing the Great Fire of London. Above this are six half-panels 
portraying important scenes in London’s history. And running across the very top is a 
large panel which shows a London street during the Great Plague of 1664. 

This panel shows houses on either side of a narrow street yawning vacantly, great 
crosses upon their doors. Before one in the foreground is a rude wooden cart drawn by 
a lean nag and driven by a saturnine individual with leering face. This cart carries a 
gruesome load; it is piled high with bodies. Accounts vary oddly as to the number of 
bodies in the cart; earlier descriptions of the panel give a smaller number than the later 
ones, an item much speculated upon by connoisseurs of old carvings. The tout ensem- 
ble of the bas-relief greatly resembles the famous Hogarth picture of a similar scene. 

Before this great door Kenneth stood, staring at a red-chalked legend traced 
across the rough surface of the carved figures on the upper panel. “God have mercy 
upon us!” it read. What did it mean? Who had managed to trace, unseen, those words 
of despairing supplication upon the old door? 

And suddenly the young man’s wonderment was rudely disturbed. Lord Melver- 
son lurched away from the great door like a drunken man, a groan forcing its way from 
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between his parched lips. ‘The old man’s hands had flown to his face, covering his eyes 
as though to shut out some horrid and unwelcome sight. 

“Kenneth, you have heard the story! This is some thoughtless jest of yours! Tell 
me it is, boy! Tell me that your hand traced these fatal words!” 

Dinsmore’s sympathy was keenly aroused by the old nobleman’s intense gravity 
and anxiety, but he was forced to deny the pitifully pleading accusation. 

“Sorry, sir, but I found the red cross just as I told you. As for the writing below, I 
must admit—” 

“Ah! Then you did put that there? It was you who did it, then? Thank God! 
Thank God!” 

“No, no, I hadn’t finished. I was only wondering how anyone could have slipped 
past us and have written this, unseen. I’m sure,” puzzled, “there was nothing here but 
the red cross when I told you about it first, sir.” 

“Then you haven’t heard—no one has told you that old legend? The story of the 
Melverson curse?” 

“This is the first I’ve heard of it, I assure you.” 

“And you positively deny writing that, as a bit of a joke?” 

“Come, sir, it’s not like you to accuse me of such a silly piece of cheap trickery,” 
Kenneth retorted, somewhat indignantly. 

“Forgive me, boy. I—I should not have said that but—I am agitated. Will you tell 
me”—his voice grew tenser—“look closely, for God’s sake, Kenneth!—how many 
bodies are there in the wagon?” 

Dinsmore could not help throwing a keen glance at his future father-in-law, who 
now stood with averted face, one hand shielding his eyes as though he dared not ascer- 
tain for himself that which he asked another in a voice so full of shrinking dread. Then 
the American stepped closer to the door and examined the upper panel closely, while 
the soft dusk closed down upon it. 

“There are eleven bodies,” he said finally. 

“Kenneth! Look carefully! More depends upon your reply than you can be aware. 
Are you sure there are only eleven?” 

“There are only eleven, sir. I’m positive of it.” 

“Don’t make a mistake, for pity’s sake!” 

“Surely my eyesight hasn’t been seriously impaired since this morning, when I 
bagged my share of birds,” laughed the young man, in a vain effort to throw off the 
gloomy depression that seemed to have settled down upon him from the mere propin- 
quity of the other. 

“Thank God! Then there is still time,” murmured the owner of the abbey broken- 
ly, drawing a deep, shivering sigh of relief. “Let us return to the house, my boy.” His 
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voice had lost its usually light ironical inflection and had acquired a heaviness foreign 
to it. 

Kenneth contracted his brows at Lord Melverson’s dragging steps. One would 
almost have thought the old man physically affected by what appeared to be a powerful 
shock. 

Once back in the library, Lord Melverson collapsed into the nearest chair, his 
breath coming in short, forced jerks. Wordlessly he indicated the bell-pull dangling 
against the wall out of his reach. 

Kenneth jerked the cord. After a moment, during which the young man hastily 
poured a glassful of water and carried it to his host, the butler came into the room. 

At sight of his beloved master in such a condition of pitiful collapse, the gray- 
haired old servitor was galvanized into action. He flew across the room to the desk, 
opened a drawer, picked up a bottle, shook a tablet out into his hand, flew back. 

He administered the medicine to his master, who sipped the water brought by 
Kenneth with a grateful smile that included his guest and his servant. 

Jenning shook his head sadly, compressing his lips, as Lord Melverson leaned 
back exhausted in his chair, face grayish, lids drooping over weary eyes. 

Kenneth touched the old servant’s arm to attract his attention. Then he tapped his 
left breast and lifted his eyebrows questioningly. An affirmative nod was his reply. 
Heart trouble! Brought on by the old gentleman’s agitation over a chalk mark on his 
front door! There was a mystery somewhere, and the very idea stimulated curiosity. 
And had not Lord Melverson said, “You will have to know, sooner or later”? Know 
what? What strange thing lay back of a red cross and a prayer to heaven, chalked upon 
the great Melverson portal? 


L ord Melverson stirred ever so little and spoke with effort. “Send one of the men out 
to clean the upper panel of the front door, Jenning,” he ordered tonelessly. 

Jenning threw up one hand to cover his horrified mouth and stifle an exclamation. 
His faded blue eyes peered at his master from under pale eyebrows as he stared with 
dreadful incredulity. 

“Tt isn’t the red cross, m’lord? Oh, no, it cannot be the red cross?” he stammered. 

The thrill of affection in that cracked old voice told a little something of how 
much his master meant to the old family retainer. 

“Tt seems to be a cross, chalked in red,” admitted Melverson with patent reluc- 
tance, raising dull eyes to the staring ones fixed upon him with consternation. 
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“Oh, m’lord, not the red cross! And—was the warning there? Yes? Did you count 
them? How many were there?” 

Terrible foreboding, shrinking reluctance, rang in that inquiry, so utterly strange 
and incomprehensible. Kenneth felt his blood congeal in his veins with the horrid mys- 
tery of it. 

Lord Melverson and his retainer exchanged a significant glance that did not es- 
cape the young American’s attention. The answer to Jenning’s question was cryptic but 
not more so than the inquiry. 

“The same as before, Jenning. That is all—as yet.” 

Kenneth’s curiosity famed up anew. What could that mean? Could Jenning have 
been inquiring how many bodies were in the cart? There would be eleven, of course. 
How could there be more, or less, when the wood-carver had made them eleven, for all 
time? 

The old servant retired from the room, dragging one slow foot after the other as 
though he had suddenly aged more than his fast-whitening hairs warranted. 

In his capacious armchair, fingers opening and closing nervously upon the pol- 
ished leather that upholstered it, Lord Melverson leaned back wearily, his eyes wide 
open but fixed unseeingly upon the library walls with their great paintings in oil of 
bygone Melversons. 

“Kenneth!” Lord Melverson sought his guest’s eyes with an expression of apology 
on his face that was painfully forced to the surface of the clouded atmosphere of dread 
and heaviness in which the old nobleman seemed steeped. “I presume you are wonder- 
ing over the to-do about a chalk mark on my door? It—it made me think—of an old 
family tradition—and disturbed me a little. 

“There’s just one thing I want to ask you, my boy. Arline must not know that I 
had this little attack of heart-failure. I’ve kept it from her for years and I don’t want 
her disturbed about me. And Kenneth, Arline has never been told the family legend. 
Don’t tell her about the cross—the chalk marks on my door.” His voice was intensely 
grave. “I have your word, my boy? Thank you. Some day I’ll tell you the whole story.” 

“Has it anything to do with the quaint verse in raised gilded letters over the fire- 
place in the dining-hall?” questioned Kenneth. 

He quoted it: 


“Melverson’s first-born will die early away; 
Melverson’s daughters will wed in gray; 
Melverson’s curse must Melverson pay, 
Or Melverson Abbey will ownerless stay.” 
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“Sounds like doggerel, doesn’t it, lad? Well, that’s the ancient curse. Foolish? 
Perhaps it is—perhaps it is. Yet-—I am a second son myself; my brother Guy died be- 
fore his majority.” 

“Coincidence, don’t you think, sir?” 

Lord Melverson smiled wryly, unutterable weariness in his old eyes. “Possibly — 
but a chain of coincidences, then. You—you don’t believe there could be anything in 
it, do you, Kenneth? Would you marry the daughter of a house with such a curse on it, 
knowing that it was part of your wife’s dowry? Knowing that your first-born son must 
die before his majority?” 

The American laughed light-heartedly. 

“I don’t think I’d care to answer such a suppositious question, sir. I can’t admit 
such a possibility. I’m far too matter-of-fact, you see.” 

“But would you?” persistently, doggedly. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” sturdily. “It’s just one of those foolish superstitions 
that people have permitted to influence them from time immemorial. I refuse to credit 
it.” 

Did Kenneth imagine it, or did Lord Melverson heave a deep, carefully repressed 
sigh of relief? 

“Hardly worth while to go over the old tradition, is it?” he asked eagerly. “You 
wouldn’t believe it, anyway. And probably it is just superstition, as you say. Ring for 
Jenning again, will you? Or—do you want to lend me your arm, my boy? I—I feel a 
bit shaky yet. I rather think bed will be the best place for me.” 


fter Kenneth had bidden Lord Melverson goodnight, he got out his pipe and sat 

by his window smoking. Tomorrow, he decided, he would try his fate; if he could 
only get Arline away where they could be alone. Little witch, how she managed always 
to have someone else around! Tomorrow he would know from her own lips whether or 
not he must return to America alone. 

The clock struck midnight. Following close upon its cadences, a voice sounded on 
the still night, a voice raucous, grating, disagreeable. The words were indistinguishable 
and followed by a hard chuckle that was distinctly not expressive of mirth; far from it, 
the sound made Kenneth shake back his shoulders quickly in an instinctive effort to 
throw off the dismal effect of that laugh. 

“Charming music!” observed he to himself, as he leaned from his window. 

Wheels began to grate and crunch through the graveled road that led around the 
abbey. The full moon threw her clear light upon the space directly under Kenneth’s 
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window. He could distinguish every object as distinctly, it seemed to him, as in broad 
daylight. He listened and watched, a strange tenseness upon him. It was as though he 
waited for something terrible which yet must be; some unknown peril that threatened 
vaguely but none the less dreadfully. 

The noise of the wheels grew louder. Then came a cautious, scraping sound from 
the window of a room close at hand. Kenneth decided that it was Lord Melverson’s 
room. His host, hearing the horrid laughter that had been flung dismally upon the soft 
night air, had removed the screen from his window, the better to view the night visitor 
with the ugly chuckle. 

The grinding of wheels grew louder. And then there slid into the full length of the 
moon a rude cart drawn by a lean, dappled nag and driven by a hunched-up individual 
who drew rein as the wagon came directly under Lord Melverson’s window. 

From the shadow of his room, Kenneth stared, open-eyed. There was something 
intolerably appalling about that strange equipage and its hunched-up driver, some- 
thing that set his teeth sharply on edge and lifted his hair stiffly on his head. He did not 
want to look, but something pushed him forward and he was obliged to. 

With a quick motion of his head, the driver turned a saturnine face to the moon’s 
rays, revealing glittering eyes that shone with terrible, concentrated malignancy. The 
thinly curling lips parted. The cry Kenneth had heard a few minutes earlier rang—or 
rather, grated—on the American’s ear. This time the words were plainer; plainer to 
the ear, although not to the sense—for what sense could they have? he reasoned as he 
heard them. 

“Bring out your dead! Bring out your dead!” 

A stifled groan. That was Lord Melverson, thought Kenneth, straining his eyes to 
watch the strange scene below. 

For suddenly there rose from out of the shadow of the abbey’s great gray walls two 
figures bearing between them a burden. They carried it to the cart and with an effort 
lifted it, to toss it carelessly upon the grisly contents of that horrid wagon—contents 
that Kenneth now noted for the first time with starting eyes and prickling skin. And as 
the white face of the body lay upturned to the moon, a terrible cry wailed out from 
Lord Melverson’s apartment, a cry of anguish and despair. For the moon’s light picked 
out the features of that dead so callously tossed upon the gruesome pile. 

“Oh, Albert, Albert, my son, my son!” 

Kenneth leaned from his window and peered toward that of his host. From above 
the sill protruded two clasped hands; between them lay the white head of the old man. 
Had he fainted? Or had he had another attack of heart-failure? 

The driver in the roadway below chuckled malignantly, and pulled at his horse’s 
reins. The lean, dappled nag started up patiently in answer, and the cart passed slowly 
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out of sight, wheels biting deep into the road-bed. And as it went out of sight among 
the deep shadows cast by the thickly wooded park, that harsh chuckle floated back 
again to the American’s ears, thrilling him with horror of that detestable individual. 

The hypnotic influence of that malignant glance had so chained Kenneth to the 
spot that for the moment he could not go to the assistance of Lord Melverson. But he 
found that he had been anticipated; as he reached his door, Jenning was already disap- 
pearing into his host’s room. Kenneth retreated, unseen; perhaps he would do better to 
wait until he was called. It might well be that the drama he had seen enacted was not 
meant for his eyes and ears. 

After all, had he seen or heard anything? Or was he the victim of a nightmare that 
had awakened him at its end? Kenneth shrugged his shoulders. He would know in the 
morning. Unless it rained hard in the meantime, the wheels of the cart would have left 
their mark on the gravel. If he had not dreamed, he would find the ruts made by those 
broad, ancient-looking wheels. 

He could not sleep, however, until he heard Jenning leave his master’s room. 
Opening the door softly, he inquired how Lord Melverson was. The old servitor lung 
a suspicious glance at him. 

“T heard him cry out,” explained Kenneth, seeing that the old man was averse to 
any explanation on his own side. “I hope it is nothing serious?” 

“Nothing,” replied Jenning restrainedly. But Dinsmore could have sworn that 
bright tears glittered in the old retainer’s faded blue eyes and that the old mouth was 
compressed as though to hold back an outburst of powerful emotion. 

Arline Melverson, her face slightly clouded, reported that her father had slept 
poorly the night before and would breakfast in his own room. She herself came down 
in riding-habit and vouchsafed the welcome information that she had ordered a horse 
saddled for Kenneth, if he cared to ride with her. Despite his desire to be alone with 
her, the American felt that he ought to remain at the abbey, where he might be of ser- 
vice to Lord Melverson. But inclination overpowered intuition, and after breakfast he 
got into riding-togs. 

“T believe I’m still dreaming,” he thought to himself as he rode back to the abbey 
at lunchtime, his horse crowding against Arline’s as he reached happily over to touch 
her hand every little while. “Only this dream isn’t a nightmare.” 

Instinctively his glance sought the graveled road where the dead-cart of the night 
before had, under his very eyes, ground its heavy wheels into the ground. The road was 
smooth and rutless. After all, then, he had dreamed and had undoubtedly been awak- 
ened by Lord Melverson’s cry as the old man fainted. The dream had been so vivid 
that Kenneth could hardly believe his eyes when he looked at the smooth roadway, but 
his new happiness soon chased his bewilderment away. 
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As the young people dismounted before the door, Jenning appeared upon the 
threshold. The old man’s lined face was turned almost with terror upon his young mis- 
tress. His lips worked as though he would speak but could not. His eyes sought the 
other man’s as if in supplication. “What’s the matter, Jenning?” 

“Master Albert, Mr. Dinsmore! M’lord’s first-born son!” 

“What is it?” Arline echoed. “Is my brother here?” 

“T can’t tell her, sir,” the major-domo implored of Kenneth. “Take her to Lord 
Melverson, sir, I beg of you. He can tell her better than I.” 

Kenneth did not take Arline to her father. The girl fled across the great hall as if 
whipped by a thousand fears. Kenneth turned to Jenning with a question in his eyes. 

Down the old man’s face tears ran freely. His wrinkled hands worked nervously 
together. “He fell, sir. Something broke on his plane. He died last night, sir, a bit after 
midnight. The telegram came this morning, just after you and Miss Arline went.” 

Kenneth, one hand pressed bewildered to his forehead, walked aimlessly through 
that house of sorrow. Albert Melverson had fallen from his plane and died, the previ- 
ous night. Had that dream, that nightmare, been a warning? Had it perhaps been so 
vivid in Lord Melverson’s imagination that the scene had been telepathically repro- 
duced before the American’s own eyes? 

Although puzzled and disturbed beyond words, Kenneth realized that the matter 
must rest in abeyance until Lord Melverson should of his own free will explain it. 

In the meantime there would be Arline to comfort, his sweetheart, who had just 
lost her dearly beloved and only brother. 


IV. 


wo months had hardly passed after Albert’s death before Lord Melverson 

broached the subject of his daughter’s marriage. 

“Tt’s this way, my boy. I’m an old man and far from well of late. I’d like to know 
that Arline was in safe keeping, Kenneth,” and he laid an affectionate hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

Kenneth was deeply affected. “Thank you, sir. I promise you I shall do my utmost 
to make her happy.” 

“T know you will. I want you to speak to Arline about an early wedding. Tell her I 
want to see her married before—before I have to leave. I have a very powerful reason 
that I cannot tell you, my boy, for Arline to marry soon. I want to live to see my 
grandson at her knee, lad. And unless you two marry soon, I shall be powerless to pre- 
vent—that is, I shall be unable to do something for you both that has been much in my 
mind of late. It is vital that you marry soon, Kenneth. More I cannot say.” 
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“You don’t need to say more. I’ll speak to Arline today. You understand, sir, that 
my only motive in not urging marriage upon her now has been your recent bereave- 
ment?” 

“Of course. But Arline is too young, too volatile, to allow even such a loss to 
weigh permanently upon her spirits. I think she will yield to you, especially if you 
make it plain that I want it to be so.” 

Kenneth sought Arline thoughtfully. Lord Melverson’s words impressed him al- 
most painfully. There was much behind them, much that he realized he could not yet 
demand an explanation of. But the strength of Lord Melverson’s request made him 
surer when he asked Arline to set an early date for their marriage. 

“I am ready if Father does not consider it disrespectful to Albert’s memory, Ken- 
neth. You know, dear, we intended to marry soon, anyway. And I think Albert will be 
happier to know that I did not let his going matter. You understand, don’t you? Be- 
sides, I feel that he is here with us in the abbey, with Father and me. 

“But there is one thing, dear, that I shall insist upon. I think too much of my 
brother to lay aside the light mourning that Father permitted me to wear instead of 
heavy black. So if you want me to marry you soon, dear, you must wed a bride in gray.” 

Into Kenneth’s mind flashed one line of the Melverson curse: 

“Melverson’s daughters will wed in gray.” 

Could there be something in it, after all? Common sense answered scornfully: No! 

Four months after Albert Melverson had fallen to his death, his sister Arline— 
gray-clad like a gentle dove—put her hand into that of Kenneth Dinsmore, while 
Lord Melverson, his lips twitching as he strove to maintain his composure, gave the 
bride away. 

A honeymoon trip that consumed many months took the young people to America 
as well as to the Continent, as the groom could hardly wait to present his lovely young 
wife to his family. Then, pursuant to Lord Melverson’s wishes, the bridal pair returned 
to Melverson Abbey, that the future heir might be born under the ancestral roof. 


V. 


ittle Albert became the apple of his grandfather’s eye. The old gentleman spent 

hours watching the cradle the first few months of his grandson’s life, and then 
again other hours in fondly guiding the little fellow’s first steps. 

But always in the background of this apparently ideally happy family lurked a 
black shadow. Jenning, his pale eyes full of foreboding, was always stealing terrified 
looks in secret at the panel of the great door. Kenneth grew almost to hate the poor old 
man, merely because he knew that Jenning believed implicitly in the family curse. 
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“Confound the man! He’ll bring it upon us by thinking about it,” growled the 
young father one morning as he looked out of the window of the breakfast room, where 
he had been eating a belated meal. 

Little Albert, toddling with exaggerated precaution from his mother’s out- 
stretched hands to those of his grandfather, happened to look up. He saw his father; 
laughed and crowed lustily. Dinsmore waved his hand. 

“Go to it, young chap. You’ll be a great walker some day,” he called facetiously. 

Lord Melverson looked around, a pleased smile on his face. Plainly, he agreed to 
the full with his son-in-law’s sentiments. 

As usual, entered that black-garbed figure, the presentment of woe: Jenning. Into 
the center of the happy little circle he came, his eyes seeking the old nobleman’s. 

“M? lord! Would your lordship please take a look?” stammered Jenning, his roving 
eyes going from the young father to the young mother, then back to the grandfather 
again, as if in an agony of uncertainty. 

Lord Melverson straightened up slowly and carefully from his bent position over 
the side of a great wicker chair. He motioned Jenning silently ahead of him. The old 
butler retraced his footsteps, his master following close upon his heels. They disap- 
peared around the corner of the building. 

“Now, what on earth are they up to?” wondered Kenneth. His brow contracted. 
There had been something vaguely suspicious about Lord Melverson’s air. “I’ve half a 
mind to follow them.” 

“Kenneth!” Arline’s cry was wrung agonizingly from her. 

Kenneth whirled about quickly, but too late to do anything. The baby, toddling to 
his mother’s arms, missed a step, slipped, fell. The tender little head crashed against 
the granite coping at the edge of the terrace. 

And even then Kenneth did not realize what it all meant. It was not until late that 
night that he suddenly understood that the Melverson curse was not silly tradition, but 
a terrible blight upon the happiness of the Melverson family, root and branch. 

He had left Arline under the influence of a sleeping-potion. Her nerves had gone 
back on her after the day’s strain and the knowledge that her baby might not live out 
the night. A competent nurse and a skilled physician had taken over the case. Special- 
ists were coming down from London as fast as a special train would bring them. Ken- 
neth felt that his presence in the sick-room would be more hindrance than help. 

He went down to the library where his father-in-law sat grimly, silently, expec- 
tantly, a strangely fixed expression of determination on his fine old face. Lord Melver- 
son had drawn a handkerchief from his pocket. And then Kenneth suddenly knew, 
where before he had only imagined. For the old man’s fine cambric kerchief was 
streaked with red, red that the unhappy young father knew must have been wiped from 
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the upper panel of the great door that very morning. The baby, Kenneth’s first-born 
son, was doomed. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? You hid it from me,” he accused his wife’s father, bitter- 
ly. 

“T thought I was doing it for the best, Kenneth,” the older man defended himself 
sadly. 

“But if you had told me, I would never have left him alone for a single moment. I 
would have been beside him to have saved him when he fell.” 

“You know that ifhe had not fallen, something else would have happened to him, 
something unforeseen.” 

“Oh yes, I know, now, when it is too late. My little boy! My Arline’s first-born! 
The first-born of Melverson!” fiercely. “Why didn’t you tell me that the Melverson 
curse would follow my wife? That it would strike down her first-born boy?” 

“And would that have deterred you from marrying Arline?” inquired Arline’s fa- 
ther, very gently. “You know it wouldn’t, Kenneth. I tried to put a hypothetical case to 
you once, but you replied that you refused to consider the mere possibility. What was I 
to do? I will confess that I have suffered, thinking that I should have insisted upon 
your reading the family records before you married Arline—then you could have de- 
cided for yourself.” 

“Does Arline know?” 

“No. I’ve shielded her from the knowledge, Kenneth.” 

“T can’t forgive you for not letting me know. It might have saved Albert’s life. If 
Arline, too, had known—” 

“Why should I have told her something that would have cast a shadow over her 
young life, Kenneth? Are you reproaching me because I have tried to keep her happy?” 

“Oh, Father, I didn’t mean to reproach you. I’m sorry. You must understand that 
I’m half mad with the pain of what’s happened, not only on account of the little fel- 
low, but for Arline. Oh, if there were only some way of saving him! How I would bless 
the being who would tell me how to save him!” 

Lord Melverson, still with that strange glow in his eyes, rose slowly to his feet. 

“There is a way, I believe,” said he. “But don’t put too much stress on what may 
be but a groundless hope on my part. I have had an idea for some time that I shall put 
into expression tonight, Kenneth. I’ve been thinking it over since I felt that I had 
wronged you in not pressing home the reality of the Melverson curse. If my idea is a 
good one, our little Albert is saved. And not only he, but I too shall have broken the 
curse, rendered it impotent for ever.” His eyes shone with fervor. 

“Ts it anything I can do?” the young father begged. 
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“Nothing. Unless, perhaps, you want to read the old manuscript in my desk draw- 
er. It tells why we Melversons have been cursed since the days of the Great Plague of 
1664. 

“Just before midnight, be in little Albert’s room. Ifhe is no better when the clock 
strikes twelve, Kenneth—why, then, my plan will have been a poor one. But I shall 
have done all I can do; have given all that lies in my power to give, in my attempt to 
wipe out the wrong I have inadvertently done you.” 

Kenneth pressed the hand outstretched to him. 

“You’ve been a good husband to my girl, Kenneth, lad. You’ve made her happy. 
And, in case anything were to happen to me, will you tell Arline that I am perfectly 
contented if only our little one recovers? I want no vain regrets,” stressed Lord 
Melverson emphatically, as he released Kenneth’s hand and turned to leave the room. 

“What could happen?” 

“Oh, nothing. That is—you know I’ve had several severe heart attacks of late,” 
returned Arline’s father vaguely. 


Vi. 


enneth, alone, went to his father-in-law’s desk and drew out the stained and yel- 

low manuscript. Sitting in a chair before the desk, he laid the ancient sheets before 
him and pored over the story of the Melverson curse. He thought it might take his 
mind off the tragedy slowly playing to a close in the hushed room upstairs. 

Back in 1664, the then Lord Melverson fell madly in love with the charming 
daughter of a goldsmith. She was an only child, very lovely to look upon and as good 
as she was fair, and she dearly loved the rollicking young nobleman. But a Melverson 
of Melverson Abbey, though he could love, could not wed a child of the people. 
Charles Melverson pleaded with the lovely girl to elope with him, without the sanction 
of her church. 

But the damsel, being of lofty soul, called her father and related all to him. Then 
she turned her fair shoulder indifferently upon her astonished and chagrined suitor and 
left him, while the goldsmith laughed saturninely in the would-be seducer’s face. 

A Melverson was not one to let such a matter rest quietly, however, especially as 
he was deeply enamored of the lady. He sent pleading letters, threatening to take his 
own life. He attempted to force himself into the lady’s presence. At last, he met her 
one day as she returned from church, caught her up, and fled with her on his swift 
charger. 

Still she remained obdurate, although love for him was eating her wounded heart. 
Receive him she must, but she continued to refuse him so little a favor as a single word. 
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Despairing of winning her by gentle means, Charles Melverson determined upon 
foul. 

It was the terrible winter of 1664-5. The Black Death, sweeping through London 
and out into the countryside, was taking dreadful toll of lives. Hundreds of bodies were 
daily tumbled carelessly into the common trenches by hardened men who dared the 
horrors of the plague for the big pay offered those who played the part of grave-digger. 
And at the very moment when Melverson had arrived at his evil decision, the gold- 
smith staggered into the abbey grounds after a long search for his ravished daughter, to 
fall under the very window where she had retreated in the last stand for her maiden 
virtue. 

Retainers without shouted at one another to beware the plague-stricken man. 
Their shouts distracted the maiden. She looked down and beheld her father dying, 
suffering the last throes of the dreaded pestilence. 

Coldly and proudly she demanded freedom to go down to her dying parent. 
Melverson refused the request; in a flash of insight he knew what she would do with her 
liberty. She would fling herself desperately beside the dying man; she would hold his 
blackening body against her own warm young breast; she would deliberately drink in 
his plague-laden breath with her sweet, fresh lips. 

Lifting fast-glazing eyes, the goldsmith saw his daughter, apparently clasped fast 
in her lover’s arms. How was he to have known that her frantic struggles had been in 
vain? With his last breath he cursed the Melversons, root and branch, lifting discolored 
hands to the brazen, glowing sky lowering upon him. Then, “And may the demon of 
the plague grant that I may come back as long as a Melverson draws breath, to steal 
away his first-born son!” he cried. With a groan, he died. 

And then, thanks to the strange heart of woman, Charles Melverson unexpectedly 
won what he had believed lost to him for ever, for he could not have forced his will 
upon that orphaned and sorrowful maiden. The goldsmith’s daughter turned upon him 
limpid eyes that wept for him and for her father, too. 

“Tt is too much to ask that you should suffer alone what my poor father has called 
down upon your house,” she said to him, with unexpected gentleness. “He would for- 
give you, could he know that I have been safe in your keeping. I must ask you, then, to 
take all I have to give, if by so doing you believe the shadow of the curse will be light- 
ened—for you, at least.” 

Touched to his very heart by her magnanimity, Charles Melverson released her 
from his arms, knelt at her feet, kissed her hand, and swore that until he could fetch 
her from the church, his lawful wedded wife, he would neither eat nor sleep. 

But—the curse remained. Down through the centuries it had worked its evil way, 
and no one seemed to have found a way of eluding it. Upon the last pages of the old 
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manuscript were noted, in differing chirography, the death dates of one Melverson 
after another, after each the terribly illuminating note: “First-born son. Died before 
his majority.” 

And last of all, in the handwriting of Lord Melverson, was written the name of 
that Albert for whom Kenneth Dinsmore’s son had been named. Must another Albert 
follow that other so soon? 


VII. 


enneth tossed the stained papers back into the drawer and shut them from sight. 

There was something sinister about them. He felt as if his very hands had been 
polluted by their touch. Then he glanced at the clock. It was on the point of striking 
midnight. He remembered Lord Melverson’s request, and ran quickly upstairs to his 
little dying son’s room. 

Arline was already at the child’s side; she had wakened and would not be denied. 
Nurse and physician stood in the background, their faces showing plainly the hope- 
lessness of the case. 

On his little pillow, the poor baby drew short, painful gasps, little fists clenched 
against his breast. A few short moments, thought Kenneth, would determine his first- 
born’s life or death. And it would be death, unless Lord Melverson had discovered how 
to break the potency of the Melverson curse. 

Torn between wife and child, the young father dared not hope, for fear his hope 
might be shattered. As for Arline, he saw that her eyes already registered despair; al- 
ready she had, in anticipation, given up her child, her baby, her first-born. 

What was that? The sound of heavy, broad-rimmed wheels crunching through the 
gravel of the roadway; the call of a mocking voice that set Kenneth’s teeth on edge 
with impotent fury. 

He went unobtrusively to the window and looked out. After all, he could not be 
expected to stand by the bed, watching his little son die. And he had to see, at all costs, 
that nightmare dead-cart with its ghastly freight; he had to know whether or not he 
had dreamed it, or had seen it truly, on the night before Albert Melverson’s death. 

Coming out of the shadows of the enveloping trees, rumbled the dead-wagon with 
its hunched-up driver. Kenneth’s hair rose with a prickling sensation on his scalp. He 
turned to glance back into the room. No, he was not dreaming; he had not dreamed 
before; it was real—as real as such a ghastly thing could well be. 

On, on it came. And then the hateful driver lifted his malignant face to the full 
light of the moon. His challenging glance met the young father’s intent gaze with a 
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scoffing, triumphant smile, a smile of satisfied hatred. The thin lips parted, and their 
grating cry fell another time upon the heavy silence of the night. 

“Bring out your dead!” 

As that ominous cry pounded against his ears, Kenneth Dinsmore heard yet an- 
other sound: it was the sharp explosion of a revolver. 

He stared from the window with straining eyes. Useless to return to the baby’s 
bedside; would not those ghostly pall-bearers emerge from the shadows now, bearing 
with them the tiny body of his first-born? 

They came. But they were carrying what seemed to be a heavy burden. That was 
no child’s tiny form they tossed with hideous upward grins upon the dead-cart. 

“Kenneth! Come here!” 

It was Arline’s voice, with a thrilling undertone of thankfulness in it that whirled 
Kenneth from the window to her side, all else forgotten. 

“Look! He is breathing easier. Doctor, look! Tell me, doesn’t he seem better?” 

Doctor and nurse exchanged mystified, incredulous glances. It was plain that nei- 
ther had heard or seen anything out of the ordinary that night, but that the baby’s sud- 
den turn for the better had astonished them both. 

“T consider it little short of a miracle,” pronounced the medical man, after a short 
examination of the sleeping child. “Madam, your child will live. I congratulate you 
both.” 

“Oh, I must tell Father, Kenneth. He will be so happy. Dear Father!” 

The cold hand of certain knowledge squeezed Kenneth’s heart. “If anything 
should happen to me,” Lord Melverson had said. What did that revolver shot mean? 
What had meant that body the ghostly pall-bearers had carried to the dead-wagon? 

A light tap came at the door. The nurse opened it, then turned and beckoned to 
Kenneth. 

“He’s gone, Mr. Dinsmore. Break it to her easy, sir—but it’s proud of him she 
ought to be.” His voice trembled, broke. “T'was not the little master they carried away 
in the accursed dead-cart, thanks to him. I tried to stop him, sir; forgive me, I loved 
him! But he would make the sacrifice; he said it was worth trying. And so—he—did— 
it. But—he’s broken the curse, sir, he’s broken the curse!” 
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Flauntings, 1890 


o M.W., IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE LAST SONG AT PALAZZO BAR- 

BARO, Chi ha inteso, intenda. 

They have been congratulating me again today upon being the only composer of 
our days—of these days of deafening orchestral effects and poetical quackery—who 
has despised the new-fangled nonsense of Wagner, and returned boldly to the tradi- 
tions of Handel and Gluck and the divine Mozart, to the supremacy of melody and the 
respect of the human voice. 

O cursed human voice, violin of flesh and blood, fashioned with the subtle tools, 
the cunning hands, of Satan! O execrable art of singing, have you not wrought mis- 
chief enough in the past, degrading so much noble genius, corrupting the purity of 
Mozart, reducing Handel to a writer of high-class singing-exercises, and defrauding 
the world of the only inspiration worthy of Sophocles and Euripides, the poetry of the 
great poet Gluck? Is it not enough to have dishonored a whole century in idolatry of 
that wicked and contemptible wretch the singer, without persecuting an obscure young 
composer of our days, whose only wealth is his love of nobility in art, and perhaps 
some few grains of genius? 

And then they compliment me upon the perfection with which I imitate the style 
of the great dead masters; or ask me very seriously whether, even if I could gain over 
the modern public to this bygone style of music, I could hope to find singers to per- 
form it. Sometimes, when people talk as they have been talking today, and laugh when 
I declare myself a follower of Wagner, I burst into a paroxysm of unintelligible, child- 
ish rage, and exclaim, “We shall see that some day!” 

Yes; some day we shall see! For, after all, may I not recover from this strangest of 
maladies? It is still possible that the day may come when all these things shall seem but 
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an incredible nightmare; the day when Ogver the Dane shall be completed, and men 
shall know whether I am a follower of the great master of the Future or the miserable 
singing-masters of the Past. I am but half-bewitched, since I am conscious of the spell 
that binds me. My old nurse, far off in Norway, used to tell me that were-wolves are 
ordinary men and women half their days, and that if, during that period, they become 
aware of their horrid transformation they may find the means to forestall it. May this 
not be the case with me? My reason, after all, is free, although my artistic inspiration 
be enslaved; and I can despise and loathe the music I am forced to compose, and the 
execrable power that forces me. 

Nay, is it not because I have studied with the doggedness of hatred this corrupt 
and corrupting music of the Past, seeking for every little peculiarity of style and every 
biographical trifle merely to display its vileness, is it not for this presumptuous courage 
that I have been overtaken by such mysterious, incredible vengeance? 

And meanwhile, my only relief consists in going over and over again in my mind 
the tale of my miseries. This time I will write it, writing only to tear up, to throw the 
manuscript unread into the fire. And yet, who knows? As the last charred pages shall 
crackle and slowly sink into the red embers, perhaps the spell may be broken, and I 
may possess once more my long-lost liberty, my vanished genius. 

It was a breathless evening under the full moon, that implacable full moon be- 
neath which, even more than beneath the dreamy splendor of noon-tide, Venice 
seemed to swelter in the midst of the waters, exhaling, like some great lily, mysterious 
influences, which make the brain swim and the heart faint—a moral malaria, distilled, 
as I thought, from those languishing melodies, those cooing vocalizations which I had 
found in the musty music-books of a century ago. I see that moonlight evening as if it 
were present. I see my fellow-lodgers of that little artists’ boarding-house. The table 
on which they lean after supper is strewn with bits of bread, with napkins rolled in ta- 
pestry rollers, spots of wine here and there, and at regular intervals chipped pepper- 
pots, stands of toothpicks, and heaps of those huge hard peaches which nature imitates 
from the marble-shops of Pisa. The whole pension-full is assembled, and examining 
stupidly the engraving which the American etcher has just brought for me, knowing 
me to be mad about eighteenth century music and musicians, and having noticed, as he 
turned over the heaps of penny prints in the square of San Polo, that the portrait is that 
of a singer of those days. 

Singer, thing of evil, stupid and wicked slave of the voice, of that instrument 
which was not invented by the human intellect, but begotten of the body, and which, 
instead of moving the soul, merely stirs up the dregs of our nature! For what is the 
voice but the Beast calling, awakening that other Beast sleeping in the depths of 
mankind, the Beast which all great art has ever sought to chain up, as the archangel 
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chains up, in old pictures, the demon with his woman’s face? How could the creature 
attached to this voice, its owner and its victim, the singer, the great, the real singer who 
once ruled over every heart, be otherwise than wicked and contemptible? But let me 
try and get on with my story. 

I can see all my fellow-boarders, leaning on the table, contemplating the print, 
this effeminate beau, his hair curled into ai/es de pigeon, his sword passed through his 
embroidered pocket, seated under a triumphal arch somewhere among the clouds, sur- 
rounded by puffy Cupids and crowned with laurels by a bouncing goddess of fame. I 
hear again all the insipid exclamations, the insipid questions about this singer:—” 
When did he live? Was he very famous? Are you sure, Magnus, that this is really a por- 
trait,” &c. &c. And I hear my own voice, as if in the far distance, giving them all sorts 
of information, biographical and critical, out of a battered little volume called The 
Theatre of Musical Glory; or, Opinions upon the most Famous Chapel-masters and Virtuosi 
of this Century, by Father Prosdocimo Sabatelli, Barnalite, Professor of Eloquence at 
the College of Modena, and Member of the Arcadian Academy, under the pastoral 
name of Evander Lilybaean, Venice, 1785, with the approbation of the Superiors. I tell 
them all how this singer, this Balthasar Cesari, was nick-named Zaffirino because of a 
sapphire engraved with cabalistic signs presented to him one evening by a masked 
stranger, in whom wise folk recognized that great cultivator of the human voice, the 
devil; how much more wonderful had been this Zaffirino’s vocal gifts than those of any 
singer of ancient or modern times; how his brief life had been but a series of triumphs, 
petted by the greatest kings, sung by the most famous poets, and finally, adds Father 
Prosdocimo, “courted (if the grave Muse of history may incline her ear to the gossip of 
gallantry) by the most charming nymphs, even of the very highest quality.” 

My friends glance once more at the engraving; more insipid remarks are made; I 
am requested—especially by the American young ladies—to play or sing one of this 
Zafhrino’s favorite songs—”For of course you know them, dear Maestro Magnus, you 
who have such a passion for all old music. Do be good, and sit down to the piano.” I 
refuse, rudely enough, rolling the print in my fingers. How fearfully this cursed heat, 
these cursed moonlight nights, must have unstrung me! This Venice would certainly 
kill me in the long-run! Why, the sight of this idiotic engraving, the mere name of that 
coxcomb of a singer, have made my heart beat and my limbs turn to water like a love- 
sick hobbledehoy. 

After my gruff refusal, the company begins to disperse; they prepare to go out, 
some to have a row on the lagoon, others to saunter before the cafés at St. Mark’s; fam- 
ily discussions arise, gruntings of fathers, murmurs of mothers, peals of laughing from 
young girls and young men. And the moon, pouring in by the wide-open windows, 
turns this old palace ballroom, nowadays an inn dining-room, into a lagoon, scintillat- 
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ing, undulating like the other lagoon, the real one, which stretches out yonder fur- 
rowed by invisible gondolas betrayed by the red prow-lights. At last the whole lot of 
them are on the move. I shall be able to get some quiet in my room, and to work a little 
at my opera of Ogier the Dane. But no! Conversation revives, and, of all things, about 
that singer, that Zaffirino, whose absurd portrait I am crunching in my fingers. 

The principal speaker is Count Alvise, an old Venetian with dyed whiskers, a great 
check tie fastened with two pins and a chain; a threadbare patrician who is dying to 
secure for his lanky son that pretty American girl, whose mother is intoxicated by all 
his mooning anecdotes about the past glories of Venice in general, and of his illustrious 
family in particular. Why, in Heaven’s name, must he pitch upon Zaffirino for his 
mooning, this old duffer of a patrician? 

“Zaffirino,—ah yes, to be sure! Balthasar Cesari, called Zaffirino,” snuffles the 
voice of Count Alvise, who always repeats the last word of every sentence at least three 
times. “Yes, Zaffirino, to be sure! A famous singer of the days of my forefathers; yes, of 
my forefathers, dear lady!” Then a lot of rubbish about the former greatness of Venice, 
the glories of old music, the former Conservatoires, all mixed up with anecdotes of 
Rossini and Donizetti, whom he pretends to have known intimately. Finally, a story, of 
course containing plenty about his illustrious family:—”My great grand-aunt, the 
Procuratessa Vendramin, from whom we have inherited our estate of Mistra, on the 
Brenta”—a hopelessly muddled story, apparently, fully of digressions, but of which 
that singer Zaffirino is the hero. The narrative, little by little, becomes more intelligi- 
ble, or perhaps it is I who am giving it more attention. 

“Tt seems,” says the Count, “that there was one of his songs in particular which 
was called the ‘Husbands’ Air’—Z4ria det Marit—because they didn’t enjoy it quite 
as much as their better-halves.... My grand-aunt, Pisana Renier, married to the Procu- 
ratore Vendramin, was a patrician of the old school, of the style that was getting rare a 
hundred years ago. Her virtue and her pride rendered her unapproachable. Zafhrino, 
on his part, was in the habit of boasting that no woman had ever been able to resist his 
singing, which, it appears, had its foundation in fact—the ideal changes, my dear lady, 
the ideal changes a good deal from one century to another!—and that his first song 
could make any woman turn pale and lower her eyes, the second make her madly in 
love, while the third song could kill her off on the spot, kill her for love, there under 
his very eyes, if he only felt inclined. My grandaunt Vendramin laughed when this 
story was told her, refused to go to hear this insolent dog, and added that it might be 
quite possible by the aid of spells and infernal pacts to kill a genti/donna, but as to mak- 
ing her fall in love with a lackey—never! This answer was naturally reported to Zaf- 
firino, who piqued himself upon always getting the better of any one who was wanting in 
deference to his voice. Like the ancient Romans, parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
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You American ladies, who are so learned, will appreciate this little quotation from the 
divine Virgil. While seeming to avoid the Procuratessa Vendramin, Zaffirino took the 
opportunity, one evening at a large assembly, to sing in her presence. He sang and sang 
and sang until the poor grand-aunt Pisana fell ill for love. The most skilful physicians 
were kept unable to explain the mysterious malady which was visibly killing the poor 
young lady; and the Procuratore Vendramin applied in vain to the most venerated 
Madonnas, and vainly promised an altar of silver, with massive gold candlesticks, to 
Saints Cosmas and Damian, patrons of the art of healing. At last the brother-in-law of 
the Procuratessa, Monsignor Almord Vendramin, Patriarch of Aquileia, a prelate fa- 
mous for the sanctity of his life, obtained in a vision of Saint Justina, for whom he en- 
tertained a particular devotion, the information that the only thing which could bene- 
fit the strange illness of his sister-in-law was the voice of Zaffirino. Take notice that 
my poor grand-aunt had never condescended to such a revelation. 

“The Procuratore was enchanted at this happy solution; and his lordship the Pa- 
triarch went to seek Zaffirino in person, and carried him in his own coach to the Villa 
of Mistra, where the Procuratessa was residing. 

“On being told what was about to happen, my poor grand-aunt went into fits of 
rage, which were succeeded immediately by equally violent fits of joy. However, she 
never forgot what was due to her great position. Although sick almost unto death, she 
had herself arrayed with the greatest pomp, caused her face to be painted, and put on 
all her diamonds: it would seem as if she were anxious to affirm her full dignity before 
this singer. Accordingly she received Zaffirino reclining on a sofa which had been 
placed in the great ballroom of the Villa of Mistra, and beneath the princely canopy; 
for the Vendramins, who had intermarried with the house of Mantua, possessed imper- 
ial fiefs and were princes of the Holy Roman Empire. Zafhirino saluted her with the 
most profound respect, but not a word passed between them. Only, the singer inquired 
from the Procuratore whether the illustrious lady had received the Sacraments of the 
Church. Being told that the Procuratessa had herself asked to be given extreme unc- 
tion from the hands of her brother-in-law, he declared his readiness to obey the orders 
of His Excellency, and sat down at once to the harpsichord. 

“Never had he sung so divinely. At the end of the first song the Procuratessa Ven- 
dramin had already revived most extraordinarily; by the end of the second she ap- 
peared entirely cured and beaming with beauty and happiness; but at the third air—the 
Aria dei Mariti, no doubt—she began to change frightfully; she gave a dreadful cry, 
and fell into the convulsions of death. In a quarter of an hour she was dead! Zaffirino 
did not wait to see her die. Having finished his song, he withdrew instantly, took post- 
horses, and traveled day and night as far as Munich. People remarked that he had pre- 
sented himself at Mistra dressed in mourning, although he had mentioned no death 
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among his relatives; also that he had prepared everything for his departure, as if fear- 
ing the wrath of so powerful a family. Then there was also the extraordinary question 
he had asked before beginning to sing, about the Procuratessa having confessed and 
received extreme unction.... No, thanks, my dear lady, no cigarettes for me. But if it 
does not distress you or your charming daughter, may I humbly beg permission to 
smoke a cigar?” 

And Count Alvise, enchanted with his talent for narrative, and sure of having se- 
cured for his son the heart and the dollars of his fair audience, proceeds to light a can- 
dle, and at the candle one of those long black Italian cigars which require preliminary 
disinfection before smoking. 

.. If this state of things goes on I shall just have to ask the doctor for a bottle; this 
ridiculous beating of my heart and disgusting cold perspiration have increased steadily 
during Count Alvise’s narrative. To keep myself in countenance among the various 
idiotic commentaries on this cock-and-bull story of a vocal coxcomb and a vaporing 
great lady, I begin to unroll the engraving, and to examine stupidly the portrait of 
Zafhrino, once so renowned, now so forgotten. A ridiculous ass, this singer, under his 
triumphal arch, with his stuffed Cupids and the great fat winged kitchenmaid crowning 
him with laurels. How flat and vapid and vulgar it is, to be sure, all this odious eigh- 
teenth century! 

But he, personally, is not so utterly vapid as I had thought. That effeminate, fat 
face of his is almost beautiful, with an odd smile, brazen and cruel. I have seen faces 
like this, if not in real life, at least in my boyish romantic dreams, when I read Swin- 
burne and Baudelaire, the faces of wicked, vindictive women. Oh yes! he is decidedly a 
beautiful creature, this Zaffirino, and his voice must have had the same sort of beauty 
and the same expression of wickedness... 

“Come on, Magnus,” sound the voices of my fellow-boarders, “be a good fellow 
and sing us one of the old chap’s songs; or at least something or other of that day, and 
we'll make believe it was the air with which he killed that poor lady.” 

“Oh yes! the 41a dei Mariti, the ‘Husbands’ Air,’”” mumbles old Alvise, between 
the puffs at his impossible black cigar. “My poor grand-aunt, Pisana Vendramin; he 
went and killed her with those songs of his, with that Aria dei Mariti.” 

I feel senseless rage overcoming me. Is it that horrible palpitation (by the way, 
there is a Norwegian doctor, my fellow-countryman, at Venice just now) which is 
sending the blood to my brain and making me mad? The people round the piano, the 
furniture, everything together seems to get mixed and to turn into moving blobs of 
color. I set to singing; the only thing which remains distinct before my eyes being the 
portrait of Zaffirino, on the edge of that boarding-house piano; the sensual, effeminate 
face, with its wicked, cynical smile, keeps appearing and disappearing as the print wa- 
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vers about in the draught that makes the candles smoke and gutter. And I set to singing 
madly, singing I don’t know what. Yes; I begin to identify it: ’tis the Biondina in Gon- 
doleta, the only song of the eighteenth century which is still remembered by the Venet- 
ian people. I sing it, mimicking every old-school grace; shakes, cadences, languishing- 
ly swelled and diminished notes, and adding all manner of buffooneries, until the audi- 
ence, recovering from its surprise, begins to shake with laughing; until I begin to laugh 
myself, madly, frantically, between the phrases of the melody, my voice finally smoth- 
ered in this dull, brutal laughter.... And then, to crown it all, I shake my fist at this 
long-dead singer, looking at me with his wicked woman’s face, with his mocking, fatu- 
ous smile. 

“Ah! you would like to be revenged on me also!” I exclaim. “You would like me to 
write you nice roulades and flourishes, another nice Aria det Mariti, my fine Zaffirino!” 

That night I dreamed a very strange dream. Even in the big half-furnished room 
the heat and closeness were stifling. The air seemed laden with the scent of all manner 
of white flowers, faint and heavy in their intolerable sweetness: tuberoses, gardenias, 
and jasmines drooping I know not where in neglected vases. The moonlight had trans- 
formed the marble floor around me into a shallow, shining, pool. On account of the 
heat I had exchanged my bed for a big old-fashioned sofa of light wood, painted with 
little nosegays and sprigs, like an old silk; and I lay there, not attempting to sleep, and 
letting my thoughts go vaguely to my opera of Ogier the Dane, of which I had long 
finished writing the words, and for whose music I had hoped to find some inspiration in 
this strange Venice, floating, as it were, in the stagnant lagoon of the past. But Venice 
had merely put all my ideas into hopeless confusion; it was as if there arose out of its 
shallow waters a miasma of long-dead melodies, which sickened but intoxicated my 
soul. I lay on my sofa watching that pool of whitish light, which rose higher and high- 
er, little trickles of light meeting it here and there, wherever the moon’s rays struck 
upon some polished surface; while huge shadows waved to and fro in the draught of the 
open balcony. 

I went over and over that old Norse story: how the Paladin, Ogier, one of the 
knights of Charlemagne, was decoyed during his homeward wanderings from the Holy 
Land by the arts of an enchantress, the same who had once held in bondage the great 
Emperor Caesar and given him King Oberon for a son; how Ogier had tarried in that 
island only one day and one night, and yet, when he came home to his kingdom, he 
found all changed, his friends dead, his family dethroned, and not a man who knew his 
face; until at last, driven hither and thither like a beggar, a poor minstrel had taken 
compassion of his sufferings and given him all he could give—a song, the song of the 
prowess of a hero dead for hundreds of years, the Paladin Ogier the Dane. 
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The story of Ogier ran into a dream, as vivid as my waking thoughts had been 
vague. I was looking no longer at the pool of moonlight spreading round my couch, 
with its trickles of light and looming, waving shadows, but the frescoed walls of a great 
saloon. It was not, as I recognized in a second, the dining-room of that Venetian 
palace now turned into a boarding-house. It was a far larger room, a real ballroom, 
almost circular in its octagon shape, with eight huge white doors surrounded by stucco 
moldings, and, high on the vault of the ceiling, eight little galleries or recesses like 
boxes at a theatre, intended no doubt for musicians and spectators. The place was im- 
perfectly lighted by only one of the eight chandeliers, which revolved slowly, like huge 
spiders, each on its long cord. But the light struck upon the gilt stuccoes opposite me, 
and on a large expanse of fresco, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, with Agamemnon and 
Achilles in Roman helmets, lappets, and knee-breeches. It discovered also one of the 
oil panels let into the moldings of the roof, a goddess in lemon and lilac draperies, 
foreshortened over a great green peacock. Round the room, where the light reached, I 
could make out big yellow satin sofas and heavy gilded consoles; in the shadow of a 
corner was what looked like a piano, and farther in the shade one of those big canopies 
which decorate the anterooms of Roman palaces. I looked about me, wondering where 
I was: a heavy, sweet smell, reminding me of the flavor of a peach, filled the place. 

Little by little I began to perceive sounds; little, sharp, metallic, detached notes, 
like those of a mandolin; and there was united to them a voice, very low and sweet, 
almost a whisper, which grew and grew and grew, until the whole place was filled with 
that exquisite vibrating note, of a strange, exotic, unique quality. The note went on, 
swelling and swelling. Suddenly there was a horrible piercing shriek, and the thud of a 
body on the floor, and all manner of smothered exclamations. There, close by the 
canopy, a light suddenly appeared; and I could see, among the dark figures moving to 
and fro in the room, a woman lying on the ground, surrounded by other women. Her 
blond hair, tangled, full of diamond-sparkles which cut through the half-darkness, 
was hanging disheveled; the laces of her bodice had been cut, and her white breast 
shone among the sheen of jeweled brocade; her face was bent forwards, and a thin 
white arm trailed, like a broken limb, across the knees of one of the women who were 
endeavoring to lift her. There was a sudden splash of water against the floor, more 
confused exclamations, a hoarse, broken moan, and a gurgling, dreadful sound... I 
awoke with a start and rushed to the window. 

Outside, in the blue haze of the moon, the church and belfry of St. George loomed 
blue and hazy, with the black hull and rigging, the red lights, of a large steamer 
moored before them. From the lagoon rose a damp sea-breeze. What was it all? Ah! I 
began to understand: that story of old Count Alvise’s, the death of his grand-aunt, 
Pisana Vendramin. Yes, it was about that I had been dreaming. 
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I returned to my room; I struck a light, and sat down to my writing-table. Sleep 
had become impossible. I tried to work at my opera. Once or twice I thought I had got 
hold of what I had looked for so long.... But as soon as I tried to lay hold of my theme, 
there arose in my mind the distant echo of that voice, of that long note swelled slowly 
by insensible degrees, that long note whose tone was so strong and so subtle. 

There are in the life of an artist moments when, still unable to seize his own inspi- 
ration, or even clearly to discern it, he becomes aware of the approach of that long- 
invoked idea. A mingled joy and terror warn him that before another day, another hour 
have passed, the inspiration shall have crossed the threshold of his soul and flooded it 
with its rapture. All day I had felt the need of isolation and quiet, and at nightfall I 
went for a row on the most solitary part of the lagoon. All things seemed to tell that I 
was going to meet my inspiration, and I awaited its coming as a lover awaits his 
beloved. 

I had stopped my gondola for a moment, and as I gently swayed to and fro on the 
water, all paved with moonbeams, it seemed to me that I was on the confines of an 
imaginary world. It lay close at hand, enveloped in luminous, pale blue mist, through 
which the moon had cut a wide and glistening path; out to sea, the little islands, like 
moored black boats, only accentuated the solitude of this region of moonbeams and 
wavelets; while the hum of the insects in orchards hard by merely added to the impres- 
sion of untroubled silence. On some such seas, I thought, must the Paladin Ogier, have 
sailed when about to discover that during that sleep at the enchantress’s knees centuries 
had elapsed and the heroic world had set, and the kingdom of prose had come. 

While my gondola rocked stationary on that sea of moonbeams, I pondered over 
that twilight of the heroic world. In the soft rattle of the water on the hull I seemed to 
hear the rattle of all that armor, of all those swords swinging rusty on the walls, ne- 
glected by the degenerate sons of the great champions of old. I had long been in search 
of a theme which I called the theme of the “Prowess of Ogier;” it was to appear from 
time to time in the course of my opera, to develop at last into that song of the Minstrel, 
which reveals to the hero that he is one of a long-dead world. And at this moment I 
seemed to feel the presence of that theme. Yet an instant, and my mind would be over- 
whelmed by that savage music, heroic, funereal. 

Suddenly there came across the lagoon, cleaving, checkering, and fretting the 
silence with a lacework of sound even as the moon was fretting and cleaving the water, 
a ripple of music, a voice breaking itself in a shower of little scales and cadences and 
trills. 

I sank back upon my cushions. The vision of heroic days had vanished, and before 
my closed eyes there seemed to dance multitudes of little stars of light, chasing and 
interlacing like those sudden vocalizations. 
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“To shore! Quick!” I cried to the gondolier. 

But the sounds had ceased; and there came from the orchards, with their mulber- 
ry-trees glistening in the moonlight, and their black swaying cypress-plumes, nothing 
save the confused hum, the monotonous chirp, of the crickets. 

I looked around me: on one side empty dunes, orchards, and meadows, without 
house or steeple; on the other, the blue and misty sea, empty to where distant islets 
were profiled black on the horizon. 

A faintness overcame me, and I felt myself dissolve. For all of a sudden a second 
ripple of voice swept over the lagoon, a shower of little notes, which seemed to form a 
little mocking laugh. 

Then again all was still. This silence lasted so long that I fell once more to medi- 
tating on my opera. I lay in wait once more for the half-caught theme. But no. It was 
not that theme for which I was waiting and watching with baited breath. I realized my 
delusion when, on rounding the point of the Giudecca, the murmur of a voice arose 
from the midst of the waters, a thread of sound slender as a moonbeam, scarce audible, 
but exquisite, which expanded slowly, insensibly, taking volume and body, taking flesh 
almost and fire, an ineffable quality, full, passionate, but veiled, as it were, in a subtle, 
downy wrapper. The note grew stronger and stronger, and warmer and more passion- 
ate, until it burst through that strange and charming veil, and emerged beaming, to 
break itself in the luminous facets of a wonderful shake, long, superb, triumphant. 

There was a dead silence. 

“Row to St. Mark’s!” I exclaimed. “Quick!” 

The gondola glided through the long, glittering track of moonbeams, and rent 
the great band of yellow, reflected light, mirroring the cupolas of St. Mark’s, the lace- 
like pinnacles of the palace, and the slender pink belfry, which rose from the lit-up 
water to the pale and bluish evening sky. 

In the larger of the two squares the military band was blaring through the last 
spirals of a crescendo of Rossini. The crowd was dispersing in this great open-air ball- 
room, and the sounds arose which invariably follow upon out-of-door music. A clatter 
of spoons and glasses, a rustle and grating of frocks and of chairs, and the click of 
scabbards on the pavement. I pushed my way among the fashionable youths contem- 
plating the ladies while sucking the knob of their sticks; through the serried ranks of 
respectable families, marching arm in arm with their white frocked young ladies close 
in front. I took a seat before Florian’s, among the customers stretching themselves 
before departing, and the waiters hurrying to and fro, clattering their empty cups and 
trays. Two imitation Neapolitans were slipping their guitar and violin under their arm, 
ready to leave the place. 
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“Stop!” I cried to them; “don’t go yet. Sing me something—sing La Camesella or 


Funicult, funicula—no matter what, provided you make a row;” and as they screamed 
and scraped their utmost, I added, “But can’t you sing louder, d—n you!—sing loud- 
er, do you understand?” 

I felt the need of noise, of yells and false notes, of something vulgar and hideous 
to drive away that ghost-voice which was haunting me. 

Again and again I told myself that it had been some silly prank of a romantic ama- 
teur, hidden in the gardens of the shore or gliding unperceived on the lagoon; and that 
the sorcery of moonlight and sea-mist had transfigured for my excited brain mere 
humdrum roulades out of exercises of Bordogni or Crescentini. 

But all the same I continued to be haunted by that voice. My work was interrupted 
ever and anon by the attempt to catch its imaginary echo; and the heroic harmonies of 
my Scandinavian legend were strangely interwoven with voluptuous phrases and florid 
cadences in which I seemed to hear again that same accursed voice. 

To be haunted by singing-exercises! It seemed too ridiculous for a man who pro- 
fessedly despised the art of singing. And still, I preferred to believe in that childish 
amateur, amusing himself with warbling to the moon. 

One day, while making these reflections the hundredth time over, my eyes 
chanced to light upon the portrait of Zaffirino, which my friend had pinned against the 
wall. I pulled it down and tore it into half a dozen shreds. Then, already ashamed of 
my folly, I watched the torn pieces oat down from the window, wafted hither and 
thither by the sea-breeze. One scrap got caught in a yellow blind below me; the others 
fell into the canal, and were speedily lost to sight in the dark water. I was overcome 
with shame. My heart beat like bursting. What a miserable, unnerved worm I had be- 
come in this cursed Venice, with its languishing moonlights, its atmosphere as of some 
stuffy boudoir, long unused, full of old stuffs and potpourri! 

That night, however, things seemed to be going better. I was able to settle down to 
my opera, and even to work at it. In the intervals my thoughts returned, not without a 
certain pleasure, to those scattered fragments of the torn engraving fluttering down to 
the water. I was disturbed at my piano by the hoarse voices and the scraping of violins 
which rose from one of those music-boats that station at night under the hotels of the 
Grand Canal. The moon had set. Under my balcony the water stretched black into the 
distance, its darkness cut by the still darker outlines of the flotilla of gondolas in atten- 
dance on the music-boat, where the faces of the singers, and the guitars and violins, 
gleamed reddish under the unsteady light of the Chinese-lanterns. 

“Fammo, jammo; jammo, jammo ja,” sang the loud, hoarse voices; then a tremen- 
dous scrape and twang, and the yelled-out burden, “Funiculi, funicula; funiculi, fu- 
nicula; jammo, jammo, jammo, ammo, jammo ja.” 
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Then came a few cries of “Bis, Bis!” from a neighboring hotel, a brief clapping of 
hands, the sound of a handful of coppers rattling into the boat, and the oar-stroke of 
some gondolier making ready to turn away. 

“Sing the Camesella,” ordered some voice with a foreign accent. 

“No, no! Santa Lucia.” 

“I want the Camesella.” 

“No! Santa Lucia. Hi! sing Santa Lucia—d’you hear?” 

The musicians, under their green and yellow and red lamps, held a whispered 
consultation on the manner of conciliating these contradictory demands. Then, after a 
minute’s hesitation, the violins began the prelude of that once famous air, which has 
remained popular in Venice—the words written, some hundred years ago, by the patri- 
cian Gritti, the music by an unknown composer—La Biondina in Gondoleta. 

That cursed eighteenth century! It seemed a malignant fatality that made these 
brutes choose just this piece to interrupt me. 

At last the long prelude came to an end; and above the cracked guitars and 
squeaking fiddles there arose, not the expected nasal chorus, but a single voice singing 
below its breath. 

My arteries throbbed. How well I knew that voice! It was singing, as I have said, 
below its breath, yet none the less it sufficed to fill all that reach of the canal with its 
strange quality of tone, exquisite, far-fetched. 

They were long-drawn-out notes, of intense but peculiar sweetness, a man’s voice 
which had much of a woman’s, but more even of a chorister’s, but a chorister’s voice 
without its limpidity and innocence; its youthfulness was veiled, muffled, as it were, in 
a sort of downy vagueness, as if a passion of tears withheld. 

There was a burst of applause, and the old palaces re-echoed with the clapping. 
“Bravo, bravo! Thank you, thank you! Sing again—please, sing again. Who can it 
be?” 

And then a bumping of hulls, a splashing of oars, and the oaths of gondoliers try- 
ing to push each other away, as the red prow-lamps of the gondolas pressed round the 
gaily lit singing-boat. 

But no one stirred on board. It was to none of them that this applause was due. 
And while every one pressed on, and clapped and vociferated, one little red prow-lamp 
dropped away from the fleet; for a moment a single gondola stood forth black upon the 
black water, and then was lost in the night. 

For several days the mysterious singer was the universal topic. The people of the 
music-boat swore that no one besides themselves had been on board, and that they 
knew as little as ourselves about the owner of that voice. The gondoliers, despite their 
descent from the spies of the old Republic, were equally unable to furnish any clue. No 
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musical celebrity was known or suspected to be at Venice; and every one agreed that 
such a singer must be a European celebrity. The strangest thing in this strange business 
was, that even among those learned in music there was no agreement on the subject of 
this voice: it was called by all sorts of names and described by all manner of incongru- 
ous adjectives; people went so far as to dispute whether the voice belonged to a man or 
to a woman: every one had some new definition. 

In all these musical discussions I, alone, brought forward no opinion. I felt a re- 
pugnance, an impossibility almost, of speaking about that voice; and the more or less 
commonplace conjectures of my friend had the invariable effect of sending me out of 
the room. 

Meanwhile my work was becoming daily more difficult, and I soon passed from 
utter impotence to a state of inexplicable agitation. Every morning I arose with fine 
resolutions and grand projects of work; only to go to bed that night without having 
accomplished anything. I spent hours leaning on my balcony, or wandering through 
the network of lanes with their ribbon of blue sky, endeavoring vainly to expel the 
thought of that voice, or endeavoring in reality to reproduce it in my memory; for the 
more I tried to banish it from my thoughts, the more I grew to thirst for that ex- 
traordinary tone, for those mysteriously downy, veiled notes; and no sooner did I make 
an effort to work at my opera than my head was full of scraps of forgotten eighteenth 
century airs, of frivolous or languishing little phrases; and I fell to wondering with a 
bitter-sweet longing how those songs would have sounded if sung by that voice. 

At length it became necessary to see a doctor, from whom, however, I carefully 
hid away all the stranger symptoms of my malady. The air of the lagoons, the great 
heat, he answered cheerfully, had pulled me down a little; a tonic and a month in the 
country, with plenty of riding and no work, would make me myself again. That old 
idler, Count Alvise, who had insisted on accompanying me to the physician’s, immedi- 
ately suggested that I should go and stay with his son, who was boring himself to death 
superintending the maize harvest on the mainland: he could promise me excellent air, 
plenty of horses, and all the peaceful surroundings and the delightful occupations of a 
rural life—”Be sensible, my dear Magnus, and just go quietly to Mistra.” 

Mistra—the name sent a shiver all down me. I was about to decline the invitation, 
when a thought suddenly loomed vaguely in my mind. 

“Yes, dear Count,” I answered; “I accept your invitation with gratitude and plea- 
sure. I will start tomorrow for Mistra.” 

The next day found me at Padua, on my way to the Villa of Mistra. It seemed as if 
I had left an intolerable burden behind me. I was, for the first time since how long, 
quite light of heart. The tortuous, rough-paved streets, with their empty, gloomy por- 
ticoes; the ill-plastered palaces, with closed, discolored shutters; the little rambling 
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square, with meager trees and stubborn grass; the Venetian garden-houses reflecting 
their crumbling graces in the muddy canal; the gardens without gates and the gates 
without gardens, the avenues leading nowhere; and the population of blind and legless 
beggars, of whining sacristans, which issued as by magic from between the flag-stones 
and dust-heaps and weeds under the fierce August sun, all this dreariness merely 
amused and pleased me. My good spirits were heightened by a musical mass which I 
had the good fortune to hear at St. Anthony’s. 

Never in all my days had I heard anything comparable, although Italy affords 
many strange things in the way of sacred music. Into the deep nasal chanting of the 
priests there had suddenly burst a chorus of children, singing absolutely independent 
of all time and tune; grunting of priests answered by squealing of boys, slow Gregorian 
modulation interrupted by jaunty barrel-organ pipings, an insane, insanely merry jum- 
ble of bellowing and barking, mewing and cackling and braying, such as would have 
enlivened a witches’ meeting, or rather some mediaeval Feast of Fools. And, to make 
the grotesqueness of such music still more fantastic and Hoffmannlike, there was, be- 
sides, the magnificence of the piles of sculptured marbles and gilded bronzes, the tradi- 
tion of the musical splendor for which St. Anthony’s had been famous in days gone by. 
I had read in old travelers, Lalande and Burney, that the Republic of St. Mark had 
squandered immense sums not merely on the monuments and decoration, but on the 
musical establishment of its great cathedral of Terra Firma. In the midst of this ineffa- 
ble concert of impossible voices and instruments, I tried to imagine the voice of 
Guadagni, the soprano for whom Gluck had written Che faru senza Euridice, and the 
fiddle of Tartini, that Tartini with whom the devil had once come and made music. 
And the delight in anything so absolutely, barbarously, grotesquely, fantastically in- 
congruous as such a performance in such a place was heightened by a sense of profana- 
tion: such were the successors of those wonderful musicians of that hated eighteenth 
century! 

The whole thing had delighted me so much, so very much more than the most 
faultless performance could have done, that I determined to enjoy it once more; and 
towards vesper-time, after a cheerful dinner with two bagmen at the inn of the Golden 
Star, and a pipe over the rough sketch of a possible cantata upon the music which the 
devil made for Tartini, I turned my steps once more towards St. Anthony’s. 

The bells were ringing for sunset, and a muffled sound of organs seemed to issue 
from the huge, solitary church; I pushed my way under the heavy leathern curtain, 
expecting to be greeted by the grotesque performance of that morning. 

I proved mistaken. Vespers must long have been over. A smell of stale incense, a 
crypt-like damp filled my mouth; it was already night in that vast cathedral. Out of the 
darkness glimmered the votive-lamps of the chapels, throwing wavering lights upon 
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the red polished marble, the gilded railing, and chandeliers, and plaqueing with yellow 
the muscles of some sculptured figure. In a corner a burning taper put a halo about the 
head of a priest, burnishing his shining bald skull, his white surplice, and the open 
book before him. “Amen” he chanted; the book was closed with a snap, the light 
moved up the apse, some dark figures of women rose from their knees and passed 
quickly towards the door; a man saying his prayers before a chapel also got up, making 
a great clatter in dropping his stick. 

The church was empty, and I expected every minute to be turned out by the sac- 
ristan making his evening round to close the doors. I was leaning against a pillar, look- 
ing into the greyness of the great arches, when the organ suddenly burst out into a se- 
ries of chords, rolling through the echoes of the church: it seemed to be the conclusion 
of some service. And above the organ rose the notes of a voice; high, soft, enveloped in 
a kind of downiness, like a cloud of incense, and which ran through the mazes of a long 
cadence. The voice dropped into silence; with two thundering chords the organ closed 
in. All was silent. For a moment I stood leaning against one of the pillars of the nave: 
my hair was clammy, my knees sank beneath me, an enervating heat spread through 
my body; I tried to breathe more largely, to suck in the sounds with the incense-laden 
air. I was supremely happy, and yet as if I were dying; then suddenly a chill ran 
through me, and with it a vague panic. I turned away and hurried out into the open. 

The evening sky lay pure and blue along the jagged line of roofs; the bats and 
swallows were wheeling about; and from the belfries all around, half-drowned by the 
deep bell of St. Anthony’s, jangled the peel of the 4ve Maria. 

“You really don’t seem well,” young Count Alvise had said the previous evening, 
as he welcomed me, in the light of a lantern held up by a peasant, in the weedy back- 
garden of the Villa of Mistra. Everything had seemed to me like a dream: the jingle of 
the horse’s bells driving in the dark from Padua, as the lantern swept the acacia-hedges 
with their wide yellow light; the grating of the wheels on the gravel; the supper-table, 
illumined by a single petroleum lamp for fear of attracting mosquitoes, where a broken 
old lackey, in an old stable jacket, handed round the dishes among the fumes of onion; 
Alvise’s fat mother gabbling dialect in a shrill, benevolent voice behind the bullfights 
on her fan; the unshaven village priest, perpetually fidgeting with his glass and foot, 
and sticking one shoulder up above the other. And now, in the afternoon, I felt as if I 
had been in this long, rambling, tumble-down Villa of Mistra—a villa three-quarters 
of which was given up to the storage of grain and garden tools, or to the exercise of 
rats, mice, scorpions, and centipedes—all my life; as if I had always sat there, in Count 
Alvise’s study, among the pile of undusted books on agriculture, the sheaves of ac- 
counts, the samples of grain and silkworm seed, the ink-stains and the cigar-ends; as if 
I had never heard of anything save the cereal basis of Italian agriculture, the diseases of 
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maize, the peronospora of the vine, the breeds of bullocks, and the iniquities of farm 
laborers; with the blue cones of the Euganean hills closing in the green shimmer of 
plain outside the window. 

After an early dinner, again with the screaming gabble of the fat old Countess, the 
fidgeting and shoulder-raising of the unshaven priest, the smell of fried oil and stewed 
onions, Count Alvise made me get into the cart beside him, and whirled me along 
among clouds of dust, between the endless glister of poplars, acacias, and maples, to 
one of his farms. 

In the burning sun some twenty or thirty girls, in colored skirts, laced bodices, 
and big straw-hats, were threshing the maize on the big red brick threshing-floor, 
while others were winnowing the grain in great sieves. Young Alvise III. (the old one 
was Alvise IT.: every one is Alvise, that is to say, Lewis, in that family; the name is on 
the house, the carts, the barrows, the very pails) picked up the maize, touched it, tasted 
it, said something to the girls that made them laugh, and something to the head farmer 
that made him look very glum; and then led me into a huge stable, where some twenty 
or thirty white bullocks were stamping, switching their tails, hitting their horns against 
the mangers in the dark. Alvise III. patted each, called him by his name, gave him 
some salt or a turnip, and explained which was the Mantuan breed, which the Apulian, 
which the Romagnolo, and so on. Then he bade me jump into the trap, and off we went 
again through the dust, among the hedges and ditches, till we came to some more brick 
farm buildings with pinkish roofs smoking against the blue sky. Here there were more 
young women threshing and winnowing the maize, which made a great golden Danaé 
cloud; more bullocks stamping and lowing in the cool darkness; more joking, fault- 
finding, explaining; and thus through five farms, until I seemed to see the rhythmical 
rising and falling of the flails against the hot sky, the shower of golden grains, the yel- 
low dust from the winnowing-sieves on to the bricks, the switching of innumerable 
tails and plunging of innumerable horns, the glistening of huge white flanks and fore- 
heads, whenever I closed my eyes. 

“A good day’s work!” cried Count Alvise, stretching out his long legs with the 
tight trousers riding up over the Wellington boots. “Mamma, give us some aniseed- 
syrup after dinner; it is an excellent restorative and precaution against the fevers of this 
country.” 

“Oh! you’ve got fever in this part of the world, have you? Why, your father said 
the air was so good!” 

“Nothing, nothing,” soothed the old Countess. “The only thing to be dreaded are 
mosquitoes; take care to fasten your shutters before lighting the candle.” 

“Well,” rejoined young Alvise, with an effort of conscience, “of course there are 
fevers. But they needn’t hurt you. Only, don’ go out into the garden at night, if you 
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don’t want to catch them. Papa told me that you have fancies for moonlight rambles. It 
won’t do in this climate, my dear fellow; it won’t do. If you must stalk about at night, 
being a genius, take a turn inside the house; you can get quite exercise enough.” 

After dinner the aniseed-syrup was produced, together with brandy and cigars, 
and they all sat in the long, narrow, half-furnished room on the first floor; the old 
Countess knitting a garment of uncertain shape and destination, the priest reading out 
the newspaper; Count Alvise puffing at his long, crooked cigar, and pulling the ears of 
a long, lean dog with a suspicion of mange and a stiff eye. From the dark garden out- 
side rose the hum and whirr of countless insects, and the smell of the grapes which 
hung black against the starlit, blue sky, on the trellis. I went to the balcony. The gar- 
den lay dark beneath; against the twinkling horizon stood out the tall poplars. There 
was the sharp cry of an owl; the barking of a dog; a sudden whiff of warm, enervating 
perfume, a perfume that made me think of the taste of certain peaches, and suggested 
white, thick, wax-like petals. I seemed to have smelt that flower once before: it made 
me feel languid, almost faint. 

“T am very tired,” I said to Count Alvise. “See how feeble we city folk become!” 

But, despite my fatigue, I found it quite impossible to sleep. The night seemed 
perfectly stifling. I had felt nothing like it at Venice. Despite the injunctions of the 
Countess I opened the solid wooden shutters, hermetically closed against mosquitoes, 
and looked out. 

The moon had risen; and beneath it lay the big lawns, the rounded tree-tops, 
bathed in a blue, luminous mist, every leaf glistening and trembling in what seemed a 
heaving sea of light. Beneath the window was the long trellis, with the white shining 
piece of pavement under it. It was so bright that I could distinguish the green of the 
vine-leaves, the dull red of the catalpa-flowers. There was in the air a vague scent of 
cut grass, of ripe American grapes, of that white flower (it must be white) which made 
me think of the taste of peaches all melting into the delicious freshness of falling dew. 
From the village church came the stroke of one: Heaven knows how long I had been 
vainly attempting to sleep. A shiver ran through me, and my head suddenly filled as 
with the fumes of some subtle wine; I remembered all those weedy embankments, those 
canals full of stagnant water, the yellow faces of the peasants; the word malaria re- 
turned to my mind. No matter! I remained leaning on the window, with a thirsty long- 
ing to plunge myself into this blue moonmist, this dew and perfume and silence, which 
seemed to vibrate and quiver like the stars that strewed the depths of heaven.... What 
music, even Wagner’s, or of that great singer of starry nights, the divine Schumann, 
what music could ever compare with this great silence, with this great concert of voice- 
less things that sing within one’s soul? 
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As I made this reflection, a note, high, vibrating, and sweet, rent the silence, 
which immediately closed around it. I leaned out of the window, my heart beating as 
though it must burst. After a brief space the silence was cloven once more by that note, 
as the darkness is cloven by a falling star or a firefly rising slowly like a rocket. But this 
time it was plain that the voice did not come, as I had imagined, from the garden, but 
from the house itself, from some corner of this rambling old villa of Mistra. 

Mistra—Mistra! The name rang in my ears, and I began at length to grasp its 
significance, which seems to have escaped me till then. “Yes,” I said to myself, “it is 
quite natural.” And with this odd impression of naturalness was mixed a feverish, im- 
patient pleasure. It was as if I had come to Mistra on purpose, and that I was about to 
meet the object of my long and weary hopes. 

Grasping the lamp with its singed green shade, I gently opened the door and made 
my way through a series of long passages and of big, empty rooms, in which my steps 
re-echoed as in a church, and my light disturbed whole swarms of bats. I wandered at 
random, farther and farther from the inhabited part of the buildings. 

This silence made me feel sick; I gasped as under a sudden disappointment. 

All of a sudden there came a sound—chords, metallic, sharp, rather like the tone 
of a mandolin—close to my ear. Yes, quite close: I was separated from the sounds only 
by a partition. I fumbled for a door; the unsteady light of my lamp was insufficient for 
my eyes, which were swimming like those of a drunkard. At last I found a latch, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, I lifted it and gently pushed open the door. At first I could 
not understand what manner of place I was in. It was dark all round me, but a brilliant 
light blinded me, a light coming from below and striking the opposite wall. It was as if 
I had entered a dark box in a half-lighted theatre. I was, in fact, in something of the 
kind, a sort of dark hole with a high balustrade, half-hidden by an up-drawn curtain. I 
remembered those little galleries or recesses for the use of musicians or lookers-on— 
which exist under the ceiling of the ballrooms in certain old Italian palaces. Yes; it 
must have been one like that. Opposite me was a vaulted ceiling covered with gilt 
moldings, which framed great time-blackened canvases; and lower down, in the light 
thrown up from below, stretched a wall covered with faded frescoes. Where had I seen 
that goddess in lilac and lemon draperies foreshortened over a big, green peacock? For 
she was familiar to me, and the stucco Tritons also who twisted their tails round her 
gilded frame. And that fresco, with warriors in Roman cuirasses and green and blue 
lappets, and knee-breeches—where could I have seen them before? I asked myself 
these questions without experiencing any surprise. Moreover, I was very calm, as one is 
calm sometimes in extraordinary dreams—could I be dreaming? 

I advanced gently and leaned over the balustrade. My eyes were met at first by the 
darkness above me, where, like gigantic spiders, the big chandeliers rotated slowly, 
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hanging from the ceiling. Only one of them was lit, and its Murano-glass pendants, its 
carnations and roses, shone opalescent in the light of the guttering wax. This chande- 
lier lighted up the opposite wall and that piece of ceiling with the goddess and the 
green peacock; it illumined, but far less well, a corner of the huge room, where, in the 
shadow of a kind of canopy, a little group of people were crowding round a yellow 
satin sofa, of the same kind as those that lined the walls. On the sofa, half-screened 
from me by the surrounding persons, a woman was stretched out: the silver of her em- 
broidered dress and the rays of her diamonds gleamed and shot forth as she moved un- 
easily. And immediately under the chandelier, in the full light, a man stooped over a 
harpsichord, his head bent slightly, as if collecting his thoughts before singing. 

He struck a few chords and sang. Yes, sure enough, it was the voice, the voice that 
had so long been persecuting me! I recognized at once that delicate, voluptuous quali- 
ty, strange, exquisite, sweet beyond words, but lacking all youth and clearness. That 
passion veiled in tears which had troubled my brain that night on the lagoon, and again 
on the Grand Canal singing the Biondina, and yet again, only two days since, in the 
deserted cathedral of Padua. But I recognized now what seemed to have been hidden 
from me till then, that this voice was what I cared most for in all the wide world. 

The voice wound and unwound itself in long, languishing phrases, in rich, volup- 
tuous rifiorituras, all fretted with tiny scales and exquisite, crisp shakes; it stopped ever 
and anon, swaying as if panting in languid delight. And I felt my body melt even as 
wax in the sunshine, and it seemed to me that I too was turning fluid and vaporous, in 
order to mingle with these sounds as the moonbeams mingle with the dew. 

Suddenly, from the dimly lighted corner by the canopy, came a little piteous wail; 
then another followed, and was lost in the singer’s voice. During a long phrase on the 
harpsichord, sharp and tinkling, the singer turned his head towards the dais, and there 
came a plaintive little sob. But he, instead of stopping, struck a sharp chord; and with a 
thread of voice so hushed as to be scarcely audible, slid softly into a long cadenza. At 
the same moment he threw his head backwards, and the light fell full upon the hand- 
some, effeminate face, with its ashy pallor and big, black brows, of the singer Zaffirino. 
At the sight of that face, sensual and sullen, of that smile which was cruel and mocking 
like a bad woman’s, I understood—I knew not why, by what process—that his singing 
must be cut short, that the accursed phrase must never be finished. I understood that I 
was before an assassin, that he was killing this woman, and killing me also, with his 
wicked voice. 

I rushed down the narrow stair which led down from the box, pursued, as it were, 
by that exquisite voice, swelling, swelling by insensible degrees. I flung myself on the 
door which must be that of the big saloon. I could see its light between the panels. I 
bruised my hands in trying to wrench the latch. The door was fastened tight, and while 
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I was struggling with that locked door I heard the voice swelling, swelling, rending 
asunder that downy veil which wrapped it, leaping forth clear, resplendent, like the 
sharp and glittering blade of a knife that seemed to enter deep into my breast. Then, 
once more, a wail, a death-groan, and that dreadful noise, that hideous gurgle of 
breath strangled by a rush of blood. And then a long shake, acute, brilliant, tri- 
umphant. 

The door gave way beneath my weight, one half crashed in. I entered. I was blind- 
ed by a Hood of blue moonlight. It poured in through four great windows, peaceful and 
diaphanous, a pale blue mist of moonlight, and turned the huge room into a kind of 
submarine cave, paved with moonbeams, full of shimmers, of pools of moonlight. It 
was as bright as at midday, but the brightness was cold, blue, vaporous, supernatural. 
The room was completely empty, like a great hayloft. Only, there hung from the ceil- 
ing the ropes which had once supported a chandelier; and in a corner, among stacks of 
wood and heaps of Indian-corn, whence spread a sickly smell of damp and mildew, 
there stood a long, thin harpsichord, with spindle-legs, and its cover cracked from end 
to end. 

I felt, all of a sudden, very calm. The one thing that mattered was the phrase that 
kept moving in my head, the phrase of that unfinished cadence which I had heard but 
an instant before. I opened the harpsichord, and my fingers came down boldly upon its 
keys. A jingle-jangle of broken strings, laughable and dreadful, was the only answer. 

Then an extraordinary fear overtook me. I clambered out of one of the windows; I 
rushed up the garden and wandered through the fields, among the canals and the em- 
bankments, until the moon had set and the dawn began to shiver, followed, pursued for 
ever by that jangle of broken strings. 

People expressed much satisfaction at my recovery. 

It seems that one dies of those fevers. 

Recovery? But have I recovered? I walk, and eat and drink and talk; I can even 
sleep. I live the life of other living creatures. But I am wasted by a strange and deadly 
disease. I can never lay hold of my own inspiration. My head is filled with music which 
is certainly by me, since I have never heard it before, but which still is not my own, 
which I despise and abhor: little, tripping flourishes and languishing phrases, and 
long-drawn, echoing cadences. 

O wicked, wicked voice, violin of flesh and blood made by the Evil One’s hand, 
may I not even execrate thee in peace; but is it necessary that, at the moment when I 
curse, the longing to hear thee again should parch my soul like hell-thirst? And since I 
have satiated thy lust for revenge, since thou hast withered my life and withered my 
genius, is it not time for pity? May I not hear one note, only one note of thine, O 
singer, O wicked and contemptible wretch? 
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y friend, Hugh Grainger, and I had just returned from a two days’ visit in the 

country, where we had been staying in a house of sinister repute which was sup- 
posed to be haunted by ghosts of a peculiarly fearsome and truculent sort. The house 
itself was all that such a house should be, Jacobean and oak-panelled, with long dark 
passages and high vaulted rooms. It stood, also, very remote, and was encompassed by 
a wood of sombre pines that muttered and whispered in the dark, and all the time that 
we were there a south-westerly gale with torrents of scolding rain had prevailed, so 
that by day and night weird voices moaned and fluted in the chimneys, a company of 
uneasy spirits held colloquy among the trees, and sudden tattoos and tappings beck- 
oned from the window-panes. But in spite of these surroundings, which were sufficient 
in themselves, one would almost say, to spontaneously generate occult phenomena, 
nothing of any description had occurred. I am bound to add, also, that my own state of 
mind was peculiarly well adapted to receive or even to invent the sights and sounds we 
had gone to seek, for I was, I confess, during the whole time that we were there, in a 
state of abject apprehension, and lay awake both nights through hours of terrified un- 
rest, afraid of the dark, yet more afraid of what a lighted candle might show me. 

Hugh Grainger, on the evening after our return to town, had dined with me, and 
after dinner our conversation, as was natural, soon came back to these entrancing top- 
ics. 

“But why you go ghost-seeking I cannot imagine,” he said, “because your teeth 
were chattering and your eyes starting out of your head all the time you were there, 
from sheer fright. Or do you like being frightened?” 

Hugh, though generally intelligent, is dense in certain ways; this is one of them. 
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“Why, of course, I like being frightened,” I said. “I want to be made to creep and 
creep and creep. Fear is the most absorbing and luxurious of emotions. One forgets all 
else if one is afraid.” 

“Well, the fact that neither of us saw anything,” he said, “confirms what I have 
always believed.” 

“And what have you always believed?” 

“That these phenomena are purely objective, not subjective, and that one’s state of 
mind has nothing to do with the perception that perceives them, nor have circum- 
stances or surroundings anything to do with them either. Look at Osburton. It has had 
the reputation of being a haunted house for years, and it certainly has all the acces- 
sories of one. Look at yourself, too, with all your nerves on edge, afraid to look round 
or light a candle for fear of seeing something! Surely there was the right man in the 
right place then, if ghosts are subjective.” 

He got up and lit a cigarette, and looking at him—Hlugh is about six feet high, 
and as broad as he is long—I felt a retort on my lips, for I could not help my mind 
going back to a certain period in his life, when, from some cause which, as far as I 
knew, he had never told anybody, he had become a mere quivering mass of disordered 
nerves. Oddly enough, at the same moment and for the first time, he began to speak of 
it himself. 

“You may reply that it was not worth my while to go either,” he said, “because I 
was so clearly the wrong man in the wrong place. But I wasn’t. You for all your appre- 
hensions and expectancy have never seen a ghost. But I have, though I am the last per- 
son in the world you would have thought likely to do so, and, though my nerves are 
steady enough again now, it knocked me all to bits.” 

He sat down again in his chair. 

“No doubt you remember my going to bits,” he said, “and since I believe that I am 
sound again now, I should rather like to tell you about it. But before I couldn’t; I 
couldn’t speak of it at all to anybody. Yet there ought to have been nothing frightening 
about it; what I saw was certainly a most useful and friendly ghost. But it came from 
the shaded side of things; it looked suddenly out of the night and the mystery with 
which life is surrounded.” 

“T want first to tell you quite shortly my theory about ghost-seeing,” he contin- 
ued, “and I can explain it best by a simile, an image. Imagine then that you and I and 
everybody in the world are like people whose eye is directly opposite a little tiny hole 
in a sheet of cardboard which is continually shifting and revolving and moving about. 
Back to back with that sheet of cardboard is another, which also, by laws of its own, is 
in perpetual but independent motion. In it too there is another hole, and when, fortu- 
itously it would seem, these two holes, the one through which we are always looking, 
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and the other in the spiritual plane, come opposite one another, we see through, and 
then only do the sights and sounds of the spiritual world become visible or audible to 
us. With most people these holes never come opposite each other during their life. But 
at the hour of death they do, and then they remain stationary. That, I fancy, is how we 
‘pass over.’ 

“Now, in some natures, these holes are comparatively large, and are constantly 
coming into opposition. Clairvoyants, mediums are like that. But, as far as I knew, I 
had no clairvoyant or mediumistic powers at all. I therefore am the sort of person who 
long ago made up his mind that he never would see a ghost. It was, so to speak, an in- 
calculable chance that my minute spy-hole should come into opposition with the oth- 
er. But it did: and it knocked me out of time.” 

I had heard some such theory before, and though Hugh put it rather picturesque- 
ly, there was nothing in the least convincing or practical about it. It might be so, or 
again it might not. 

“I hope your ghost was more original than your theory,” said I, in order to bring 
him to the point. 

“Yes, I think it was. You shall judge.” 

I put on more coal and poked up the fire. Hugh has got, so I have always consid- 
ered, a great talent for telling stories, and that sense of drama which is so necessary for 
the narrator. Indeed, before now, I have suggested to him that he should take this up as 
a profession, sit by the fountain in Piccadilly Circus, when times are, as usual, bad, and 
tell stories to the passers-by in the street, Arabian fashion, for reward. The most part 
of mankind, I am aware, do not like long stories, but to the few, among whom I num- 
ber myself, who really like to listen to lengthy accounts of experiences, Hugh is an 
ideal narrator. I do not care for his theories, or for his similes, but when it comes to 
facts, to things that happened, I like him to be lengthy. 

“Go on, please, and slowly,” I said. “Brevity may be the soul of wit, but it is the 
ruin of story-telling. I want to hear when and where and how it all was, and what you 
had for lunch and where you had dined and what——“ 

Hugh began: 

“Tt was the 24th of June, just eighteen months ago,” he said. “I had let my flat, 
you may remember, and came up from the country to stay with you for a week. We had 
dined alone here——“ 

I could not help interrupting. 

“Did you see the ghost here?” I asked. “In this square little box of a house in a 
modern street?” 

“T was in the house when I saw it.” 

I hugged myself in silence. 
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“We had dined alone here in Graeme Street,” he said, “and after dinner I went out 
to some party, and you stopped at home. At dinner your man did not wait, and when I 
asked where he was, you told me he was ill, and, I thought, changed the subject rather 
abruptly. You gave me your latch-key when I went out, and on coming back, I found 
you had gone to bed. There were, however, several letters for me, which required an- 
swers. I wrote them there and then, and posted them at the pillar-box opposite. So I 
suppose it was rather late when I went upstairs. 

“You had put me in the front room, on the third floor, overlooking the street, a 
room which I thought you generally occupied yourself. It was a very hot night, and 
though there had been a moon when I started to my party, on my return the whole sky 
was cloud-covered, and it both looked and felt as if we might have a thunderstorm be- 
fore morning. I was feeling very sleepy and heavy, and it was not till after I had got 
into bed that I noticed by the shadows of the window-frames on the blind that only one 
of the windows was open. But it did not seem worth while to get out of bed in order to 
open it, though I felt rather airless and uncomfortable, and I went to sleep. 

“What time it was when I awoke I do not know, but it was certainly not yet dawn, 
and I never remember being conscious of such an extraordinary stillness as prevailed. 
There was no sound either of foot-passengers or wheeled traffic; the music of life ap- 
peared to be absolutely mute. But now, instead of being sleepy and heavy, I felt, 
though I must have slept an hour or two at most, since it was not yet dawn, perfectly 
fresh and wide-awake, and the effort which had seemed not worth making before, that 
of getting out of bed and opening the other window, was quite easy now and I pulled 
up the blind, threw it wide open, and leaned out, for somehow I parched and pined for 
air. Even outside the oppression was very noticeable, and though, as you know, I am 
not easily given to feel the mental effects of climate, I was aware of an awful creepiness 
coming over me. I tried to analyse it away, but without success; the past day had been 
pleasant, I looked forward to another pleasant day to-morrow, and yet I was full of 
some nameless apprehension. I felt, too, dreadfully lonely in this stillness before the 
dawn. 

“Then I heard suddenly and not very far away the sound of some approaching 
vehicle; I could distinguish the tread of two horses walking at a slow foot’s pace. They 
were, though not yet visible, coming up the street, and yet this indication of life did not 
abate that dreadful sense of loneliness which I have spoken of. Also in some dim un- 
formulated way that which was coming seemed to me to have something to do with the 
cause of my oppression. 

“Then the vehicle came into sight. At first I could not distinguish what it was. 
Then I saw that the horses were black and had long tails, and that what they dragged 
was made of glass, but had a black frame. It was a hearse. Empty. 
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“Tt was moving up this side of the street. It stopped at your door. 

“Then the obvious solution struck me. You had said at dinner that your man was 
ill, and you were, I thought, unwilling to speak more about his illness. No doubt, so I 
imagined now, he was dead, and for some reason, perhaps because you did not want me 
to know anything about it, you were having the body removed at night. This, I must 
tell you, passed through my mind quite instantaneously, and it did not occur to me how 
unlikely it really was, before the next thing happened. 

“T was still leaning out of the window, and I remember also wondering, yet only 
momentarily, how odd it was that I saw things—or rather the one thing I was looking 
at—so very distinctly. Of course, there was a moon behind the clouds, but it was curi- 
ous how every detail of the hearse and the horses was visible. There was only one man, 
the driver, with it, and the street was otherwise absolutely empty. It was at him I was 
looking now. I could see every detail of his clothes, but from where I was, so high 
above him, I could not see his face. He had on grey trousers, brown boots, a black coat 
buttoned all the way up, and a straw hat. Over his shoulder there was a strap, which 
seemed to support some sort of little bag. He looked exactly like—well, from my de- 
scription what did he look exactly like?” 

“Why—a bus-conductor,” I said instantly. 

“So I thought, and even while I was thinking this, he looked up at me. He had a 
rather long thin face, and on his left cheek there was a mole with a growth of dark hair 
on it. All this was as distinct as if it had been noonday, and as if I was within a yard of 
him. But—so instantaneous was all that takes so long in the telling—I had not time to 
think it strange that the driver of a hearse should be so unfunereally dressed. 

“Then he touched his hat to me, and jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

“Just room for one inside, sir,’ he said. 

“There was something so odious, so coarse, so unfeeling about this that I instantly 
drew my head in, pulled the blind down again, and then, for what reason I do not 
know, turned on the electric light in order to see what time it was. The hands of my 
watch pointed to half-past eleven. 

“Tt was then for the first time, I think, that a doubt crossed my mind as to the na- 
ture of what I had just seen. But I put out the light again, got into bed, and began to 
think. We had dined; I had gone to a party, I had come back and written letters, had 
gone to bed and had slept. So how could it be half-past eleven? ... Or—what half-past 
eleven was it? 

“Then another easy solution struck me; my watch must have stopped. But it had 
not; I could hear it ticking. 

“There was stillness and silence again. I expected every moment to hear muffled 
footsteps on the stairs, footsteps moving slowly and smally under the weight of a heavy 
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burden, but from inside the house there was no sound whatever. Outside, too, there was 
the same dead silence, while the hearse waited at the door. And the minutes ticked on 
and ticked on, and at length I began to see a difference in the light in the room, and 
knew that the dawn was beginning to break outside. But how had it happened, then, 
that if the corpse was to be removed at night it had not gone, and that the hearse still 
waited, when morning was already coming? 

“Presently I got out of bed again, and with the sense of strong physical shrinking 
I went to the window and pulled back the blind. The dawn was coming fast; the whole 
street was lit by that silver hueless light of morning. But there was no hearse there. 

“Once again I looked at my watch. It was just a quarter-past four. But I would 
swear that not half'an hour had passed since it had told me that it was half-past eleven. 

“Then a curious double sense, as if I was living in the present and at the same 
moment had been living in some other time, came over me. It was dawn on June 25th, 
and the street, as natural, was empty. But a little while ago the driver of a hearse had 
spoken to me, and it was half-past eleven. What was that driver, to what plane did he 
belong? And again what half-past eleven was it that I had seen recorded on the dial of 
my watch? 

“And then I told myself that the whole thing had been a dream. But if you ask me 
whether I believed what I told myself, I must confess that I did not. 

“Your man did not appear at breakfast next morning, nor did I see him again be- 
fore I left that afternoon. I think if I had, I should have told you about all this, but it 
was still possible, you see, that what I had seen was a real hearse, driven by a real dri- 
ver, for all the ghastly gaiety of the face that had looked up to mine, and the levity of 
his pointing hand. I might possibly have fallen asleep soon after seeing him, and slum- 
bered through the removal of the body and the departure of the hearse. So I did not 
speak of it to you.” 


here was something wonderfully straight-forward and prosaic in all this; here were 

no Jacobean houses oak-panelled and surrounded by weeping pine-trees, and 
somehow the very absence of suitable surroundings made the story more impressive. 
But for a moment a doubt assailed me. 

“Don’t tell me it was all a dream,” I said. 

“T don’t know whether it was or not. I can only say that I believe myself to have 
been wide awake. In any case the rest of the story is—odd. 

“I went out of town again that afternoon,” he continued, “and I may say that I 
don’t think that even for a moment did I get the haunting sense of what I had seen or 
dreamed that night out of my mind. It was present to me always as some vision unful- 
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filled. It was as if some clock had struck the four quarters, and I was still waiting to 
hear what the hour would be. 

“Exactly a month afterwards I was in London again, but only for the day. I ar- 
rived at Victoria about eleven, and took the underground to Sloane Square in order to 
see if you were in town and would give me lunch. It was a baking hot morning, and I 
intended to take a bus from the King’s Road as far as Graeme Street. There was one 
standing at the corner just as I came out of the station, but I saw that the top was full, 
and the inside appeared to be full also. Just as I came up to it the conductor, who, I 
suppose, had been inside, collecting fares or what not, came out on to the step within a 
few feet of me. He wore grey trousers, brown boots, a black coat buttoned, a straw hat, 
and over his shoulder was a strap on which hung his little machine for punching tick- 
ets. I saw his face, too; it was the face of the driver of the hearse, with a mole on the left 
cheek. Then he spoke to me, jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

“Just room for one inside, sir,” he said. 

“At that a sort of panic-terror took possession of me, and I knew I gesticulated 
wildly with my arms, and cried, ‘No, no!’ But at that moment I was living not in the 
hour that was then passing, but in that hour which had passed a month ago, when I 
leaned from the window of your bedroom here just before the dawn broke. At this mo- 
ment too I knew that my spy-hole had been opposite the spy-hole into the spiritual 
world. What I had seen there had some significance, now being fulfilled, beyond the 
significance of the trivial happenings of to-day and to-morrow. The Powers of which 
we know so little were visibly working before me. And I stood there on the pavement 
shaking and trembling. 

“T was opposite the post-office at the corner, and just as the bus started my eye fell 
on the clock in the window there. I need not tell you what the time was. 

“Perhaps I need not tell you the rest, for you probably conjecture it, since you will 
not have forgotten what happened at the corner of Sloane Square at the end of July, 
the summer before last. The bus pulled out from the pavement into the street in order 
to get round a van that was standing in front of it. At the moment there came down the 
King’s Road a big motor going at a hideously dangerous pace. It crashed full into the 
bus, burrowing into it as a gimlet burrows into a board.” 

He paused. 

“And that’s my story,” he said. 
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Further Reading 


A side from the numerous volumes and periodical issues from which this 
anthologies stories derive—which were identified in the Foreword and 
their own separate and more complete readings—there are many other books 
to enjoy for those who have found this volume worthy of their time. The fol- 


lowing would provide an excellent start: 


American Fantastic Tales, Vol. 1: Terror and the Uncanny from Poe to the 
Pulps (ed. Peter Strauss), 2009 

American Fantastic Tales, Vol. 2: Terror and the Uncanny from the 19405 to 
Now (ed. Peter Strauss), 2009 

Black Water: The Book of Fantastic Fiction (ed. Alberto Manguel) (1983) 

Black Water 2: More Tales of the Fantastic (ed. Alberto Manguel) (1990) 

Horror Stories: Classic Tales from Hoffmann to Hodgson (ed. Darryl Jones), 
2014. 

Lost Worlds, Unknown Horizons (ed. Robert Silverberg), 1978 

Sea-Cursed: Thirty Terrifying Tales of the Deep (ed. T. Liam McDonald, 
Stefan Dziemianowicz, & Martin Greenberg), 1994. 

Shadows of Fear (ed. David Hartwell), 1992 

The Weird (ed. Ann and Jeff VanderMeer), 2011 
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